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ART.  I.— THE  TIKES  AND  THE  WAR. 

EvERY-DAY  events  have  become  so  interesting  and  absorb- 
ing that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  write  about^anything else 
than  those  events;  for  one  writes  with  great  toam  to  him- 
self, and  with  little  interest  or  edification  to  the  reader,  on 
one  subject  whilst  he  is  thinking  about  another. 

"We  removed  to  Richmond  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Virginia  Convention,  and  have  been  carefully  observing 
the  progress  of  events  and  the  changes  of  opinion.  Nor 
have  we  been  an  idle  spectator;  for  all  the  while  we  have 
been  industriously  engaged  in  trying  to  encourage  the  bold 
and  hopeful,  in  lashing  forward  the  timid  and  desponding, 
and  in  denouncing  and  ostracising  the  venal  and  treacherous 
few.  We  never  doubted  the  issue  of  events,  and  foresaw, 
from  the  first,  that  the  rupture  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  be  delayed  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  administration — for  if  Lincoln  did  not 
very  soon  attempt  to  coerce  the  seceded  States  he  would 
be  deserted  and  denounced  by  the  North ;  and  if  he  made 
that  attempt,  the  Border  States  were  pledged  to  fly  to  the 
rescue. 

The  majority  of  the  Convention  were  not  true  to  the 
South,  but  were  ready  to  barter  away  the  honor,  the  dig- 
nity, the  liberty  and  independence  of  Virginia,  in  order  to 
^obtain  a  little  temporary  ease,  or  a  disgraceful  truce  with 
abolition,  instead  of  an  honorable  peace. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  twenty-one,  as  adopted 
by  the  Convention,  proposes  that  negro  slavery  shall  be 
excluded  trom  all  territory  noi^^of  86.30.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinct admission  that  slavery  ife  wrongful  •,    an  -afeo\\>i;v:>i\ 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution  emanating  from  Virginia ; 
a  reversal  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  a  retreat  from 
the  issue  tendered  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  that  nomi- 
nated Breckinridge.  It  should  have  been  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  rabid  abolitionists,  and  would  have  satisfied  them 
had  it  not  been  coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  attempt  to  coerce  the  seceded  States. 
At  bottom,  the  quarrel  between  North  and  South  is,  shall 
the  North  support  itself,  or,  by  means  of  Government  action 
and  machinery,  be  supported  by  the  South  ?  It  is  the  old 
quarrel  of  Nullification  continued  under  a  new  name.  The 
North  draws  its  support  from  the  Cotton  States,  tiot  from 
the  Border  Slave  States,  and  to  permit  them  to  secede  was 
to  give  up  everything  really  at  issue  between  North  and 
South. 

The  Virginia  Convention  tendered  them  what  was,  by 
necessary  inference  and  implication,  a  full  admission  of  the 
principle  of  abolition — and  they,  like  sensible  men  who 
were  fighting  for  spoils  and  plunder,  indignantly  rejected 
it.  Yankees  really  care  not  a  cent  for  philosophical  ab- 
stractions, bu|;  live  on  pecuniary  abstractions.  Tney  asked 
for  bread  and  the  Convention  tendered  them  a  stone. 

The  majority  of  the  Convention  was  headed  *and  led  on 
by  lawyers  past  middle  aee — ^men  of  routine  who  had  grown 
prematurely  old — men  whose  brains  were  ossified  and  whose 
thoughts  were  stereotyped — unimpressionable  men — old  fo- 

fies— men  of  a  past  age — men  like  the  weird  women  in 
[acbeth,  who  were  "  on  this  earth  but  yet  not  of  it" — ^but 
they  were  not  bad  men,  nor  traitors ;  and  were  gradually 
taught,  by  the  women  and  children  who  attfijid^ed  the  Con- 
vention, that  there  really  was  a  revolution  going  on  in 
which  they  must  take  part,  and  cease  discussing  abstrac- 
tions. We  make  the  assertion,  after  careful,  study  and 
observation,  that  there  could  not  be  found,  in  eastern  or 
south-western  Virginia,  an  indiscriminate  crowd  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  did  not  comprehend  the  character 
of  the  times,  and  the  public  action  required  by  the  times, 
better  than  this  Convention,  until  it  was  waked  up  by  the 
cannon  at  Fort  Sumter  and  its  reverberated  echo,  the  proc- 
lamation of  Lincoln. 

We  deem  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  officers  of  our 
army  will  be  generally  composed  of  young  men,  who  will 
not  be  martinets,,  adopting  on  all  occasions  ^the  tactics  of 
the  schools,  but  ready  on  proper  opportunities  to  pursue 
that  desultory  partisan  method  of  warfare  before  which 
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invadinff  armieB  gradaally  melt  awa^.    General  Xee  is  a 

f^racticsd  and  scientific  soldier,  and  his  services  are  abso- 
ately  needed  to  direct  the  general  course  of  defence  or 
invasion,  and  to  devise  plans  K)r  the  many  fortifications  we 
shall  need.    The  officer's  under  him,  who  have  retired  from 
the  federal  service  and  enlisted  in  that  of  Virginia,  are 
fuUy  equal  to  any  in  the  countiy.    We  shall  need  them  all, 
especially  in  the  defence  of  our  towns  and  sea-coast  and  in 
invasive  warfare ;  for  militia  and  militia  officers  are  wholly 
unfitted  for  a  regular  campaign  in  an  enemy's  country. 
.   Should,  however,  the  war  be  a  long  one,  and  the  enemy 
succeed  i|i  getting  tiEir  into  the  interior  of  the  South,  our 
chief  reliance  must  be  on  irregular  troops  and  partisan  war* 
fare.     Such  troops  will  cut  Ibi'  supplies  from  the  invaders, 
embarrass  their  movements,  harass  them  on  their  march, 
disconnect  them  from  their  base  of  operations,  and  kill 
thenc^  in  detail.    Thus  did  the  CossSicks  of  Russia  conquer 
Napoleon,  who  had  already  vanquished  all  the  regulars  of 
Europe.     They  would  not  tight  him  *'  secundum  artem,''  and 
he  was  too  old  to  learn  any  new  mode  of  fighting.     When 
young,  he  whipped  the  Austrians  by  the  same  arts  that 
enabled  the  Cossacks  .  to  conquer  him — he  violated  the 
esti^blished  tactics  of  the  school,  and  introduced  a  new  art 
of  war  of  his  own. 

lie  once  said  in  a  convetsation  that  no  nation,  thoroughly 
attached  to  its  institutions  and  its  Government,  could  b^ 
conquered.  It  is  irregular  partisan  warfare  that  renders 
such  nations  invincible.  It  is  this  sort  of  warfare  that  ren- 
ders Oircassia  able  to  resist  the  whold  force  of  Russia,  that 
defeated  Braddock,  that  enabled  us  to  conquer  and  capture 
Burgoyue  and  Comwallis,  and  to  kill  Packenham  and  defeat 
his  army.  This  kind  of  warfare  enabled  La  Vendee,  for 
many  years,  to  beat  the  best  armies  of  France ;  maintained 
until  within  a  century  the  independence  of  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, and  rendered  Wales  invincible.  Switzerland,  too, 
owes 'her  liberty  partly  to  her  locality  and  partly  to  the 
readiness,  courage  and  skill  with  which  her  people  adopt 
and  practice  irregular  partisan  warfare.  We  have  no  regu- 
lar soldiers,  and  comparatively  few  trained,  experienced, 
scientific  officers.  In  case  of  invasion,  our  chief  reliance 
must  be  upon  militia  and  militia  officers.  No  country  has 
duch  fine  material  out  of  which  to  form  numerous  corps  of 
militia,  for  we  are  all  accustomed  to  out-of-door  active  life, 
and  to  the  use  of  the  horse  and  the  gun.  Self-reliance  and 
personal  courage  are  prominent  traits  of  Southern  c\i«x«j(^- 
ter,  and  the  very  qualities  most  essential  iii  iii\Y\\A»i. 
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The  Yankees  have  little  self-reliance  or  personal  courage, 
are*  submiBsive  and  easily  drilled,  and  may  make  better 
common  regular  soldier^  ;  but  they  have  few  men  qualified 
to  make  omcers.  Benedict  Arnold  was  the  best  officer  the 
North  has  produced.  Their  talent  is  for  naval  warfare,  and 
at  sea  no  men  command  more  skilfully  or  fight  more  brave- 
ly. The  fewness  of  our  towns  and  villages,  the  sparseness 
of  our  population,  our  mountain  ranges  and  bad  roads,  are 
all  elements  of  strength,  all  obstacles  to  an  invading  army, 
and  all  advantages  in  carrying  on  irregular  defensive  war- 
fare. 

The  North  and  North-west  possess  not  one  of  our  advan- 
tages in  case  of  offensive  warfare.  The  border  country  is 
generally  level,  the  roads  good,  the  population  dense,  but 
unused  to  guns,  and  unpracticed  in  horsemanship;  the 
means  of  siibsisting  an  invading  army  abundant  and  near 
at  hand,  towns  and  villages  at  every  five,  miles,  and  spoils 
and  plunder  abundatit.  No  country  is  more  valuable  than 
she,  or  less  vulnerable  than  we.  If  she  invade  us,  we  must 
invade  her.  Then  we  shall  have  to  rely  almost  solely  on 
our  experienced  and  scientific  officers,  and  on  the  soldiers 
trained  by  them.  Militia  are  of  little  use  in  invasive  war- 
fare, but  mvaluable  in  defensive  war.  We  may  be  charged 
with  paradox,  and  no  doubt  are  about  to  horrify  our  distin- 
guished experienced  officers,  late  of  the  federal  army, 
when  we  say  that  for  defensive  war,  militia,  in  some  locali- 
ties and  under  some  circumstances,  are  superior  to  regulars. 
If  they  dispute  ouPT)Osition,  we  propose  to  prove  it  by  the 
instance  of  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  who  held  out  for 
twenty  years  against  the  whole  federal  army.  Now,  we 
tisk  them,  was  there  an  officer  in  the  army  turned  out  with 
double  the  number  of  regulars  in  the  swamps  of  Florida, 
who  could  have  sustained  himself  half  as  long  as  the  Semi- 
noles ?  Ah  !  but  they  were  savages,  accustomed  to  live  in 
the  swamps,  and  acquainted  with  all  their  hiding-places. 
Well !  let  the  Yankees  invade  our  mountain  region  and 
burn  a  few  houses,  and  we  predict  that  our  mountain  boys 
will  become  as  savage  as  the  Seminoles  and  twice  as  brave. 
Or,  let  them,  invade  the  miasmatic  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  they  will  find  our  militia  equally  savage ;  and  the  mos- 
quitoes, and  ague  and  fever  more  savage  than  our  soldiers. 

Our  militia  are  our  chief  element  of  strength,  our  almost 
sole  element  of  defence.  It  is  time  to  ascertain  from  the 
history  and  experience  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  our 
own,  how  far  they  may  be  r^ed  on. 
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That  magic  word,  Secession,  transferred  thousands  of  mil- 
Kons  of  wealth  from  the  North  to  the  South.  The  North 
is  bankrupt.  Her  people  must  migrate  to  the  West  or 
starve.  Tne  census  of  1850  will  prove  beyond  the  possi-i 
bility  of  doubt  or  cavil,  that  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  England  States,  do  not  produce 
annually  enough  meat  and  bread  to  feed  their  population 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  (except  a  little  wool)  pro- 
duce nothing  with  which  to  clothe  them.  Their  soil  is 
extremely  sterile,  and  it  would  require  many  years  manur- 
ing to  make  it  capable  of  supporting  the  present  popula- 
tion. They  cannot  produce  their  own  food  and  clothing, 
and  will  have  nothing  wherewith  to  purchase  it.  The  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  crop  of  the  South,  for  a  single  year,  would 
sell  for  four  times  as  much  as  all  the  specie  currency  in  the 
States  we  have  mentioned.  They  will  require  every  cent 
of  this  specie  for  home  use,  at  least'  during  the  war.  Their 
manufactures  will  only  sell  in  the  North-west,  and  there 
they  can  sell  but  a  few  of  the  cheapest  and  coarsest  kind — 
not  one-fourth  enough  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  food  and 
clothing.  Their  coarse  cottons  were  the  only  article  which 
they  could  sell  in  the  markets  of  the  worla  before  seces- 
sion. Now  the  raw  cotton  will  cost  them  so  much  that 
they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  sell  cotton  fabrics  abroad. 
Their  local  wealth,  derived  from  houses,  factories,  cities, 
railroads,  etc.,  ceased  to  exist  the  instant  secession  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  Their  mercantile  marine  is  the  only 
thing  they  can  sell  in  foreign  markets,  and  a^  they  will  have 
no  further  use  for  it  at  home  they  should  sell  it  as  speedily 
aa  possible.  The  South  will  need  it  all,  and  would  buy  it. 
to  carry  on  that  very  trade  which  secession  has  transferred 
to  her  from  th^  North. 

It  is  only  the  careful  and  thoughtful  student  of  history 
who  can  believe  or  understand  how  suddenly  and  how 
thoroughly  changes  in  the  course  of  trade  transfer  wealth 
from  one  natioti  or  locality  to  another.  Centralization  of 
trade  built  up  every  citv  now  lying  in  ruins  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  diversion  of  trade  laid  them  low. 
Many  of  them  were  ruins  long  before  the  historic  pen 
began  to  record  the  fate  of  empire  and  the  deeds  of  man ; 
yet  their  broken  columns,  their  crumbling  temples,  deserted 
halls  and  silent  streets,  tell  with  mute  eloquence  the  sad 
tale  of  their  rise  and  of  their  fall  in  strains  more  sublime 
and  pathetic  than  historic  pen  can  emulate. 

Descending  from  the  twilight  annals  of  arch\le(i\MT^  \*t^ 
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dition  to  the  earliest  ages  of  written  history,  we  find  that 
each  city  around  or  near  the  Mediterranean  (which  was  the 
whole  ancient  world)  rose  or  fell  as  it  enjoyed  or  lost  the 
monopoly  of  trade.  Athens,  Tjre,  Sidon,  Effyptian  Thebes, 
Carthage,  and  many  other  cities,  might  be  cited  as  in- 
stances. Trade  was  diverted  from  most  ancient  cities  by 
the  hands  of  foreign  conquerors.  It  was  reserved  for  our 
foolish  cities  of  the  North  to  divert  it  by  their  own  act. 

So  soon  as  the  Crusader  reopened  European  intercourse 
and  trade  with  the  East,  city  after  city  lying  in  the  course 
of  this  trade,  sprunji^  up  into  little  empires,  whose  art, 
wealth  and  refinement  shone  like  stars  in  the  midst  of  me- 
dieval darkness,  and  gradually  transmitted  their  lustre 
from  nation  to  nation,  tul  a  new  civilization  burst  out  upon 
the  world. 

The  first  fruit  of  this  new  civilization  was  a  diversion  of 
the  old  course  of  trade,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  one. 
The  cities  of  Italy  became  victims  to  that  civilization 
which  they  inaugurated,  and  Columbus,  a  native  of  ^one  of 
those  cities,  in  discovering  the  New  World,  well  nigh  de- 
stroyed the  fairest  portion  or  the  Old  World.  Oceanic 
trade  now  supplanted  Mediterranean  trade,  and*  the  wealth 
of  the  East  ceased  to  be  brought  by  jcaravans  to  the  Le- 
vant, and  began  to  wend  its  way  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland  successively  enjoyed  this 
trade,  and  were  made  by  it  rich,  enlightened  and  powerful. 
Last  of  all,  England,  from  her  advantages  of  situation,  be- 

fan  to  engage  m  oceanic  trade.  Her  first  act  was  to  brush 
[olland  out  of  her  way — to  do  for  her  what  Van  Tromp 
had  boastfully  threatened  to  do  to  England.  Thrown  into 
the  course  of\  trade,  and  ahnost, monopolizing  it,  England 
has  become  the  wealthiest  and  among  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Steam  is  about  to  restore  trade  to  its  old  and  classic 
course — up  the  Mediterranean,  and  thence  overland  to 
India  and  China.  Men  are  now  impatient  of  deldy,  and 
must  have  a  speedy  travel,  speedy  intercommunication^  and 
quick  returns  in  trade. 

The  Mediterranean  peoples — ^the  best,  the  bravest,  the 
most  talented  of  the  human  race — are  getting  ready  and 
preparing  for  that  great  revolution  in  human  affairs  which 
18  to  take  the  lead  of  civilization  out  of  the  hands  of  stupad 
Teutons,  whether  English  or  Germans,  and  transfer  it  to  its 
rightful  leaders — the  Latin,  Greek  and  Celtic  races — along 
the  Mediterranean, 
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Spain  is  arousing  from  her  lethargy,  and  preparing  to 
take  part  in  the  ^reat  drama  of  human  action  that,  hy 
means  of  steam  and  the  telegraph,  is  about  to  transfer  trade 
from  its  tedious  oceanic  routes,  and  to  belt  the  earth,  where 
the  earth  is  fairest  aud^most  fertile,  with  railroads  and 
oanals.  Greece  is  best  situated  of  all  countries  for  overland 
Asiatic  trade,  and  she  is  rapidly  improving  in  civilization, 
and  evincing  great  aptitude  for  trade.  Italy,  as  if  by  magic, 
is  resuming  her  position  among  nations,  and  showing  to  the 
world  that  she  unites  the  courage  of  the  Roman  with  the 
taste,  artistic  skill  and  genius  of  the  Italian.  Austria — 
stupid,  phlegmatic,  torpid  Austria — ^will  learn,  after  awhile, 
that  if  she  will  but  unite  with  Prance  in  establishing  rail- 
road route*  to  India  and  China,  she  will  become  one  of  the 
greatest  maritime  powers  in  the  world,  and  that  her  Venice 
will  again  be  the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  and  one  of  the 
^eat  centres  of  Asiatic  trade.  Prance  not  only  sees  that 
it  is  time  for  this  great  revolution  in  trade  to  come  about, 
but,  under  the  lead  of  her  far-seeing  emperor,  is  doing  every 
thing  she  can  to  hasten  its  arrival. 

The  wealth  and  the  commerce  of  England  are  about  to 
be  seriously  impaired,  because  she  is  fast  losing  her  mono- 
poly of  trade.  It  is  well  that  we  are  cultivating  kind  rela- 
tions with  France  as  well  as  with  England ;  for,  ere  long, 
our  trade  and  intercourse  will  be  quite  as  great  with  France 
and  other  Mediterranean  nations  as  witn  England.  The 
Mediterranean  nations  are  a  very  superior  people  to  the 
more  Northern  nations,  not  only  in  taste,  in  art  and  in  lit- 
erature, but  peculiarly  so  in  the  manufacture  and  fabrication 
of  articles  of  utility,  where  beauty  is  sought  to  be  combined 
with  utility.  The  English  are  devoid  of  taste;  but^  like, 
the  Yankees,  have  considerable  constructive  and  mechani- 
cal ingenuity.  They  can  manufacture  more  in  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  labor  than  any  people  in  Europe, 
but  they  always  manufacture  worse  than  anv  other  people. 

FalstaflT,  who  (except  Solomon  and  Sancho  Panza)  was 
the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived,  or  at  least  the  man  who  said 
most  good  things,  speaks  of  the  "canker  of  a  bad  world 
and  a  long  peace."  Now,  a  long  peace  always  begets  a  bad 
world.  In  time  of  peace  men  have  little  else  to  do  but  to 
try  to  make  money  by  getting  the  better  of  each  other. 
Nobody  with  common  sense,  in  such  times,  is  satisfied  to 
follow  the  injunction  of  the  golden  rule  and  "Do  unto 
others  as  he  would  have  them  ao  unto  him."  ,  On  the  con- 
trary, every  man  struggles  to  do  as  little  for  o\\iet  ^^o^^  «a^ 
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possible,  and  to  make  other  people  do  as  much  for  him  as 
possible.  To  bear  equal  burdens  ourselves  with  those  we 
^impose  on  others  is,  in  time  of  peace,  considered  not  only 
silly,  but  absolutely  disreputable.  What  would  be  thought 
of  the  lawyer  who  were  to  tell  his  needle-woman,  "You 
worked  all  day  to  make  my  shirt,  and  it  is  but  fair  and 
honest  that  my  fee  for  a  day's  service  at  the  bar  shall  not 
exceed  your  charge  for  making  my  shirt."  No,  the  lawyer 
charges  the  needle-woman  at  the  rate  of  one  day's  work  of 
his  own  for  a  hundred  days*  work  of  her's,  and  is  most 
respected  and  considered  most  meritorious,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  he  imposes  most  burdens  on  others,  and  bears,  in 
return,  least  for  them.  This  is  the  game  of  peace,  this  the 
social  war  wliich  peace  inaugurates  and  war  s^^pends ;  he 
who  is  most  selfish,  most  successful  in  getting  the  better  of 
his  fellow  men  in  the  exchanges  of  labor,  who  most  violates 
Christian  morality  as  expressed  in  the  eolden  rule,  is  the 
best,  greatest,  most  meritorious  man.  In  fine,  in  time  of 
peace  we  become  "cannibals  all;"  in  time  of  war,  we  learu 
to  "  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,"  and  to  live  as  much 
for  others  as  for  self.  Occasional  war  is  needed  to  purify 
the  moral  atmosphere,  to  banish  the  intense  selfishness 
which  a  long  peace  begets,  and  to  teach  men  to  love  one 
another. 

The  friendships  which  are  now  forming  in  our  armies  by 
daily  exposures  to  common  danejers  and  common  priva- 
tions, and  by  that  close  and  cordial  intercourse  which  the 
3oldier's  li^e  begets,  will  not  only  last  through  the  present 
generation,  but  be  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  and  the 
children  and  the  grandchildren  of  fellow-soldiers  will  love 
pne  another,  and  often,  in  adversity,  relieve  and  aid  one 
anotner.  Not  only  will  this  'war  knit  society  more  closely 
together  for  the  present,  but  it  will  cement  it  in  bonds  of 
friendship  and  affection  for  half  a  century  to  come.  , "  To 
love  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self"  is  the  sum  and  essence 
of  human  ^morality.  War  tends  to  make  men  perform  this 
duty ;  peace  estranges  men  from  each  other. 

War  has  its  pleasures  not  only  in  its  action  but  in  its 
reminiscence.  Men  like  to  "shoulder  their  crutch  and 
fight  their  battles  o'er  again."  Old  soldiers  live  upon  the 
memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  and  men  and  women  and 
boys  hang  upon  their  lips,  and  are  quite  as  happy  in  listen- 
ing as  the  old  soldier  in  telling  of  his  hair-breadth  'scapes. 
Women  love  war  and  danger  in  the  recital  more  than 
man ;  and  black  as  Othello  was,  few  women  in  the  world 
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could  have  resisted  his  manner  of  wooing.  It  is  a  univer- 
sal fact,  that  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries  the  greatest 
man  in  war  has,  by  common  consept,  been  esteemed  the 
greatest  and  most  meritorious  of  men.  "Saul  slew  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  tens  of  thousands," — and  David 
was,  therefore,  considered  the  greater  and  better  man.  "We 
bow  in  submission  to  the  universal  opinion  of  mankind 
and  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  whilst  we  cannot  under- 
stand or  account  for  it,  are  ready  humbly  to  concede  that 
the  greatest  warrior  is  the  greatest  of  mankind. 

The  love  of  war  is  the  strongest  and  most  universal  of 
human  passions;  and,  strange  to  say,  much  stronger  with 
women  and  children  than  with  men.  "We  suppose  it  is 
because  they  are  more  natural  and  impressionable,  and 
have  their  feelings  less  under  control.  Certain  it  is,  that 
for  the  last  two  months  here  in  Richmond  the  women  and 
children  have  exhibited  far  more  enthusiasm  whilst  listen- 
ing to  secession  speeches,  and  more  indignation  whilst 
hearing  submissionist  speeches,  than  the  men ;  and  they 
have  taken  more  interest  in  the  daily  military  evolutions  of 
the  troops,  and  been  more  joyous  and  exultant  at  the 
arrival  of  soldiers  from  other  States,  at  each  new  step  in 
the  progress  of  revolution,  and  at  th^  capture  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter and  other  federal  strongholds. 

Everybody  in  the  city,  except  the  little  band  of  submis- 
sionists,  has  been  almost  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy  for  the  last 
two  months,  and  this  joy  occasioned  by  the  prospect  of 
war — for  nothing  but  war,  or  the  expectatioh  of  war,  could 
80  stir,  rouse  and  elate  the  spirits  of  men.  The  evils 
attendant  on  war  are  obvious,  and  have  been  the  hackneyed 
theme  of  authors  in  all  countries  and  all  ages.  But  wars 
will  come ;  and  we  should  try  to  deduce  as  many  gleams 
of  happiness,  and  as  much  of  consolation  and  of  future 
advantage  from  them  as  possible.  Life  were  worthy  nothing 
without  its  contrasts,  its  vicissitudes,  its  alternations  of  sor- 
row and  of  Joy.  He  who  never  felt  pain  has  never  felt 
pleasure.  I^y,  exemption  from  pain  and  disquietude,  and 
the  attainment  of  every  wish  of  the  heart,  is  the  most  pain- 
ful and  intolerable  of  all  conditions — always  begets  ennui 
and  tedium  vitcBj  and  frequently  ends  in  melancholy  mad- 
ness. This  state  of  satiety,  of  gloom  and  restlessness  of 
mind,  is  beautifully,  pathetically  and  philosophically  de- 
picted by  Solomon  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  It  its  the 
struggle  of  life,  its  ups  and  downs,  the  meeting  and  sur- 
mounting of  difficulties,  the  safely  weathering  the  storms 
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of  adversity,  and  the  reminiscence  of  the  "  varios  casus  et 
muUa  discrimina  versum*'  through  which  we  haVe  passed, 
that  constitute  the  staple  of  human  happiness  and  render 
life  intolerable.  A  life  of  total  inaction  is  a  life  of  corrod- 
ing care  and  constant  misery.  The  contrasts  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  events  in  war. are  stronger  and  more  striking  than 
those  of  peace,  and  if  its  pains  Be  more  severe  its  joys  are 
more  exquisite.  The  triumphs  of  war  occasion  the  purest 
and  most  exalted  enjoyment;  the  triumphs  of  peace,  we 
have  already  shown,  often  render  life  a  burthen — "a  vanity 
of  vanities." 

Foreign  war  begets  social  and  domestic  peace*  Men  are 
drawn  nearer  to  one  another;  the  ordinary  social  distinc- 
tions are  suspended  and  forgotten;  ea«y,  but' dignified, 
familiarity  takes  the  place  of  naughty  reserve  and  mshion- 
able  pretension.  Little  aims  are  for  the  time  forgotten, 
selfish  dealings  and  doings  suspended,  and  men's  minds 
become  occupied  with  great  thoughts,  and  their  hearts  filled 
with  ffcnerous,  noble  and  elevating  sentiments.  There  is 
brought  about  a  truce  or  suspension  in  that  fierce  war  of 
competition  which,  in  time  of  peace,  arms  each  man  against 
his  fellow  man,  and  begets  rivalries,  jealousies,  heartburn- 
ings, estrangements  and  enmities.  Everyone  sees  and  feels 
that  men  love  one  another  ten  times  as  much  now  as  they 
,did  six  months  ago.  ^  Men  have  ceased  to  live  for  self,  and 
begin  to  live  for  their  neighbors  and  their  fellow  country- 
men. Almost  -all  of  human  happiness  is  sympathetic  and 
reflective ;  and  it  goes  very  far  to  compensate  for  the  evils 
of  war  that  men  now  love  one  another,  and  try  to  promote 
each  other's  happiness,  who,  in  times  of  peace  were  strug- 
gling to  get  the  Detter  of  each  other.  Charity  and  benevo- 
lence have  taken  the  place  of  rivalry,  jealousy  and  selfish 
greed. 

In  the  South,  especially,  war  is  a  leveller;  but  it  levels  up- 
ward. All  men  who  are  not  mere  mercenaries,  but  engaged 
in  war  ^in  defence  of  their  country,  have  more  noble  and 
more  generous  aims  dn^  views  than  in  times  of  peace.  The 
experience  gained  even  in  a  short  campaign,  and  the  punc- 
tual and  systematic  habits  acquired  will  be  of  equal  worth 
to  learned  and  unlearned,  but  especially  to  the  young, 
whose  characters  are  yet  plastic. 

As  a  gymnasium,  the  artny  is  the  best  of  all  schoo.ls. 
It  renders  the  body  hardier,  more  active  and  erect,  improves 
the  health,  confirms'the  constitution,  gives  grace  and  dig- 
nity to  the  carriage  of  the  person,  and  a  chivalric  and  ele- 
^nt  tone  to  the  manners. 
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A  great  fund  of  useful  knowledge  will  be  acquired  by 
familiar  association  of  the  soldiers  with  one  another,  for  in 
every  company  there  are  many  highly  educated  men,  and 
most  of  them  are  well-informed,  practical  men,  of  every 
trade  and  profession,  and  from  every  section  of  the  South, 
Men  can  study  books  at  home,  but  the  army  is  the  place  to 
study  men,  and  to  acquire  a  great  deal  of  practical  knowl- 
edge and  local  information  which  cannot  be  learned  from 
books'. 

For  more  than  a  month  large  numbers  of  troops  from 
every  section  of  the  South  have  been  walking  and  loung- 
ing iabout  our  streets  or  in  our  hotels,  when  off  duty,  and 
we  nave  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  piece  of  rudeness  or  mis- 
conduct of  any  kind  perpetrated  by  any  of  them.  We 
every  day  enter  into  familiar  conversation  with  the  soldiers, 
where  and  whenever  we  meet  with  them,  and  have  never 
met  one  who  was  not  polite  and  well  informed.  It  is  no 
extravagance  to  say,  that  no  army,  so  high  toned  and  so 
well  informed,  has  mustered  to  the  field  since  all  Greece 
flew  to  arms  to  drive  the  invading  Xerxes  from  her  soil. 

It  is  a  touching  and  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  happy 
and  faithful  negroes  who,  in  various  capacities,  follow  tne 
camp. 

**  Master  I  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty  1" 

is  now  the  sentiment  which  fills  the  bosoms  of  our  slaves ; 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  and  they  would  act  out  the 
sentiment  as  bravely  and  successfully  as  did  the  Helots  at 
Platea.  Yes!  they  would  fight  side  by  side  with  us  to 
expel  the  filthy  foreigners  and  roguish  Yankees  who  come 
avowedly  to  steal  our  lands,  and  to  drive  both  master  and 
slave  from  the  fair  fields  of  the  South. 

For  the  first  month  after  our  arrival  in  this  city,  speeches 
were  made  every  night  to  the  people.  For  the  last  month 
no  such  speeches  )iave  been  made.  Then,  all  was  prepara- 
tion ;  now,  all  is  stern  resolve  and  action.  Troops  are  pour- 
ing in  in  much  larger  numbers  than  will  be  needed ;  but 
it  IS  all  well,  for  we  shall  need  a  Home  Guard,  andia  short 
drilling  will  be  of  benefit  to  all.  We  can  gradually  select 
our  best  .men  for  regular  service;  for  all  arfe  ready  and  eager 
to  serve.  Death  has  lost  all  its  terrors  to  the  people  of  the 
South,  since  the  base  proletariat  and  nomadic  paupers  of 
the  North  have  threatened  us  with  servile  insurrection,  and 
are  attempting  to  carrv  their  threat  into  ex^cution.  There 
is  but  one  mind,  one  ieeling,  one  intention  now  among  us, 
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and  that  i8  to  drive  the  invader  from  our  soil ;  and  if  he  be 
not  driven  away  quickly,  to  march  into  the  North  and  de- 
vastate its  towns  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  to  sweep,  by 
privateering,  its  commercial  marine  from  the  seas.  The 
army  of  the  North  is  as  remarkable  for  its  base  material  as 
ours  for  its  high  morality.  Respectable  men  do  not  volun- 
teer to  go  a-rogueing,  and  the  attack  on  the  South  is  avow- 
edly a  rogue's  expedition.  The  Northern  troops  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  paupers,  thieves,  ignorant  foreigners, 
murderers,  bullies,  and  criminals  of  every  description. 
They  are  not  half  so  respectable  or  well  informed  as  our 
negroes  ;  and  it  adds  much  to  the  indignation  and  exasper- 
ation of  our  troops  that  they  have  to  meet  these  noinadic 
scoundrels. 

The  South  will  have  foreign  aid,  and  that  speedily — ^for 
neither  France  or  England  will  regard  the  paper  blockade 
of  the  vile,  vulgar  and  criminal  crew  that  now  desecrate 
Washington.  But  the  South  needs  not  foreign  aid,  and, 
thank  heaven !  has  alreadv  shown  to  the  world  her  confi- 
dence in  her  ability  to  de&nd  herself.  We  have  but  one 
fear,  and  that  is  that  peace  may  be  concluded  ere  a  good 
hearty  hatred  of  the  North  is  gotten  up.  Secession,  dis- 
union, will  avail  us  nothing  if  we  continue  to  have  inter- 
course with  the  North  and  to  trade  with  her.  If,  after  ou) 
Southern  Confederacy  is  perfected,  we  are  to  trade  with  the 
North,  visit  the  North,  send  our  children  to  school  at  the 
North,  read  Northern  books  and  periodicals,  and  admit 
Northern  teachers  and  parsons  and  merchants  among  us — 
in  fine,  if  amicable  relations  are  to  be  restored  between  the 
sections,  we  should  greatly  prefer  the  old  Union  to  the  new 
Confederacy.  Disunion,  unless  it  result  in  non-intercourse, 
will  be  an  empty  and  a  useless  form.  If  we  trade  with  the 
North  we  shall  continue  to  be' tributaries  to  the  North. 
We  shall  have  no  thought  of  our  own,  no  opinion  of  our 
own,  no  character  of  our  own,  no  wealth  of  our  own — ^but 
be  mere  dependents  and  imitators  of  the  vile  Yankee.  We 
fear  not  war,  but  we  do  fear  peace.  There  is  danger,  great 
danger,  that  in  making  peace  with  the  North  we  shall  re- 
store the  old  Union  in  all  save  the  name.  We  are  sure  to 
be  cheated  by  them,  and  we  care  not  how  much  we  are 
cheated,  provided  we  be  not  cheated  into  making  friends 
with  them.  All  intercourse  with  them  debauches  our 
morals,  and  robs  us  of  our  money,  our  character  and  our 
intellect.  Until  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  associa- 
tion with  them  is  equally  unprofitable  and  disreputable  let 
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US  have  no  peace !  Let  it  not  be  feared  that,  in  becoming 
independent  of  the  North,  we  shall  become  equally  depencU 
ent  on  Europe.  The  great  distance  that  separates  us  will 
prevent  this.  There  can  be  little  intercourse  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  Europeans  will  not  understand  our  wants 
and,  therefore,  will  not  be  able  to  supply  them.  Besides, 
the  war  will  teach  us  how  to  provide  for  our  own  wanta 
and  to  live  within  ourselves.  Its  privations,  occasioned,  in 
some  measure,  by  bur  habitual  dependence  on  the  Noith^ 
will  teach  ub  the  salutary  .lesson  not  to  be  dependent  here- 
after for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  or  for  arms 
with  which  to  defend  ourselves,  on  any  foreign  nation. 

Civilization  consists  in  the  successful  practice  of  the 
mechanic  arts — and  that  nation  is  most  civilized  which  is 
most  proficient  in  those  arts.  The  fine  arts  hardly  consti- 
tute a  part  of  civilization.  There  is  more  of  poetry  and 
of  eloquence  in  Homer  and  the  Old  Testament  tnan  in  any 
other  works,  and  yet  they  were  written  among  men  just 
emerging  from  barbarism.  Painting  and  sculpture  attained 
their  highest  perfection  in  the  early  days  of  GreecQ,  when 
men  were  but  half  civilized,  for  they  knew  few  usef\il  arts 
or  mechanical  processes.  It  has  been  said  that  modern 
civilization  is  utilitarian.  So  it  is ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  all  civilization  is  utilitarian.  A  man  may  be  a  great 
poet,  a  wise  philosopher,  an  eloquent  orator,  or  a  fine  painter 
or  musician,  and  yet  not  know  how  to  read  or  how  to  prac- 
tice one  single  useful  art — in  fine,  be  a  savage.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  fine  arts  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  savage 
state ;  whilst  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  mechanic 
arts  constitutes  civilization  of  itself.  When  the  knowledge 
of  the  two  is  blended,  civilization  assunfies  its  highest  type. 
The  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts  will  keep  our  wealth  at 
home,  give  us  fixed  capital  and  elevate  our  civilization. 
War,  that  promotes  thesQ  ends,  is  little  to  be  regretted. 


••»- 


ABT.  n.— THE  CONfiTITUTION  OF  THE  COHFEDEBATE  STATES. 

Wb  have  separated  from  the  States  of  the  Union  because 
we  had  not  guarantees  for  our  rights  and  liberties;  and  now 
the  question  is,  have  we  sechred  them  ?  I  have,  for  years 
past)  desired  a  8e{)aration,  not  simply  because  I  loved  the 
Union  less,  but  liberty  more.  I,  however,  never  looked 
upon  a  separation  merely  aa  a  guarantee  for  our  rights  and 
lioerties.     It  will  relieve  us  from  the  control  of  the  ISottVi- 
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em  States  in  the  administration  of  onr  Government ;  and, 
as  their  controlling  power  and  influence  would  have  de- 
prived us  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  ^11  who  are  not 
prepared  to  become  slaves  must  sanction  the  act  of  sepat 
ration.  But  the  Government  from  which  we  separated  we 
cannot  doubt  was  honestly  and  patriotically  established  to 
preserve  our  rights  and  liberties.  It  failed  to  provide  suffi- 
cient guarantees,  and  upon  that  ground  alone  can  our  sepa- 
ration be  justified  by  the  honest  and  patriotic  of  to-day  and 
by  an  impartial  posterity  hereafter.  In  what,  then,  did  thie 
failure  consist  ?  What  was  the  true  cause  of  the  necessity 
for  our  separation  ?  If  we  can  trace  out  the  true  cause  of 
this  necessity,  we  can  readily  determine  whether  in  the  new 
or  Confederate  States  Constitution  we  have  new  guarantee? 
for  our  rightd  and  liberties.  Let  us  endeavor,  then,  in  the 
sober  light  of  reason  and  truth  to  look  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  we  are  presenting  to  the  world.  When  a 
Government  fails  to  protect  our  rights  ind  liberties,  it  must 
be  because!  it  ^s  too  weak  to  defend  them  or  too  stroi^  to 
be.l'esii^ted  when  these  are  assailed.  We  separated  because 
the  Government  had  become  too  powerful  for  us  to  resist 
with  the  means  it  had  provided  us  for  resistance  to  its  usur- 
pations. How  was  this  power  acquired  ?  How  were  these 
usurpations  consummated  ?  A  plain  statement  of  facts  will 
show.  The  Government  had  the  power  of  collecting  duties 
for  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  necessary  and 
legitimate  expenses  of  the  Government.  If  capitalists  could 
obtain  a  tarin  of  duties  on  articles  thev  desired  to  manu- 
facture, the  price  of  such  goods  would.be  enhanced  to  the 
value  of  the  duty  levied  by  the  Government. 

In  order  to  secure  such  enhancement  of  value,  they 
claimed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  XJovernment,  in  this  way,  to 
protect  their  manufacturing  establishments.  The  effect  of 
this  policy  was  to  increase  the  revenues  beyond  the  neces- 
sary expenditures  of  the  Government,  for  the  greater  the 
revenue  the  greater  the  pro^ction.  To  give  strength  to 
the  measure,  they  claimed  protection  for  the  mining  and 
navigation  interests,  and  to  increase  still  further  their  pro- 
fits, they  claimed  the  power  of  the  Government  to  carry 
out  a  system  of  internal  iinprovements.  These  would  all 
increase  the  revenue,  and,  of  course,  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
tective policy.  This  led  to  extravagance  find  corruption  in 
the  administration  of  the  Government,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned because  such  expenditures  increased  the  revenue — 
an  increase  of  the  revenue  was  an  increase  of  protection. 
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They  claimed  for  the  Government  powers  it  never  pos- 
sessed, and  why  was  not  such  usurpation  of  power  resisted? 
Our  Government  was  established  upon  the  idea  that  the 
division  of  power  between  those  delegated  to  the  Union 
Government  and  those-  reserved  to  the  States,  would  pre* 
vent  such  usurpation :  that,   if  the  Union   Government 
usurped  power,  it  must  be  an  encroachment  on  the  powers 
reserved  to  the  States,  as  all  power  not  delegated  was  to 
them  reserved,  which  it  would  be  the  duty  and  interest  of 
each  State  to  resist,  and  which,  by  such  combined  eflbrt, 
they  certainly  could.     Such  was  the  theory.    But  what 
cared  Kew  England  for  States  Bights,  wh^n,  for  a  surren- 
der of  them  she  received  a  compensation  in  the  way  of 
protection  to  her  manufactures,  bounties  for  her  fishing,  and 
exclusive  privileges  for  her  navigation  interests  ?    Pennsyl- 
vania, when  she  received  protection  for  her  coal  and  iron 
interests;  and  the  North-west  States,  when,  by  such  surren- 
der, they  had  their  rivers  and  harbors  improved  and  rail- 
roads built  at  the  expense  of  others.     Thus  the  equilibrium 
of  our  system  was  destroyed.    Nor  was  this  all.     The  high 
tariff  men  appealed  to  the  masses  of  the  North  with  the 
argument  that  their  labor  deserved,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  aiibrd  it  protection  against  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe,  and  thus  enhance  their  wages.     They  sus- 
tained the  capitalist  in  his  demands,  but  the  capitalist 
pocketed  the  profits  for  the  enhanced  price  of  his  goods, 
while  he  refused  to  advance  the  laborers  wages.     He  paid 
only  the  price  absolutely  necessary  to  command  labor,  and 
ia  a  little  while  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  against  which 
the  capitiklist  pretended  to  discriminate,  was  transferred  to 
their  own  shores,  and  emigration  by  him  encouraged,  to 
prevent  the  higher  wages  which  he  promised.     Thus,  his 
policy  was  to  rob  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  South 
and  to  swindle  labor  in  the  North.    This  did  not,  and  could 
not,  fail  to  engender  hostility  between  capital  and  labor. 
To  that  sentiment,  when  the  torch  is  applied,  a  conflict 
follows  which  inaugurates  revolution  and  governments  top- 
ple.    To  avoid  the  threatened  conflict  at  home,  hostilit/ 
was  engendered  against  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and 
they  of  the  North  were  taught  to  believe  there  was  no  con- 
flict between  capital  and  labor,  but  between  free  labor  and 
slave  labor.     It  was  easy  to  give  this  change  to  the  course 
of  events,  because  the  North  and  South  had  been  antagon- 
istic forces  for  and  against  the  protective  policy.     It  was 
natural,  too,' because  the  highest  authority  intbrma  m^^Ixo^- 
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ever  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  is  natural  to  hate  those  we 
have  iniured.  They  robbed  us,  and  we  resisted  and  de- 
nounced the  robbery,  and  for  this  they  hated  us;  had  we 
not  resisted  we  should  have  shown  ourselves  devoid  of  self- 
respect  and  fit  to  be  slaves,  and  their  feeling  toward  us 
would  have  been  contempt  instead  of  hate.  And  hence 
resulted  the  anti-slavery  agitation^  resulting  already  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Government  of  Washmgton,  threaten- 
ing those  who  have  been  the  architects  of.  its  destri&ction  a 
like  fate,  firat,  to  be  followed  by  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
then  to  be  consummated  by  a  military  despotism.  Can  the 
South  save  herself  ?  So  that  from  an  abuse  ^f  the  taxing 
power,  the  North,  not  from  choice  merely,  I  would  say,  but 
from  nfcessity  also,  was  forced  into  the  war  of  the  ballot 
box,  which,  for  its  bitterness,  is  unparalleled  in  history ;  and 
which,  if  we  have  not  the  courage  and  patriotism  to  defend 
our  homes  and  firesides  now  that  it  has  become  the  war  of 
the  cartridge  box,  must  add  to  the  pa^es  of  histonr  a  trage- 
dr  which,  for  its  atrocity,  must  surpass  that  of  San  l^omingo. 
The  difficulty  resulting  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Union,  and  that  again  in  civil  war,  the  effects  of 
which  man  cannot  foresee,  is  not  in  the  question  of  negro  or 
no  negro,  but  in  the  question  of  taxation — a  question  involv- 
ing our  rights  and  liberties,  for  it  involves  the  question  of 
free  government.  The  question  of  taxation  is,  in  govern- 
ment, what  the  question  of  original  sin  is  in  morals,  the 
head  and  front,  the  source  and  origin  of  all  evil.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  test  of  the  true  character  of  a  Government ;  where 
most  restricted  and  best  guarded,  the  Government  par- 
takes of  the  liberal  or  .republican  form ;  where  least  so, 
the  despotic  form.  We  need  express  no  surprise,  then,  at 
the  declaratioa  of  the  immortal  Burke:  "^  modern  times 
the  spirit  of  liberty  inheres  in  the  principle  of  taxation.**  The 
reason  why  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  modern  times  inheres 
in  the  principle  of  taxation  is,  because  the  contest  between 
power  and  liberty  is  the  contest  between  the  Government 
and  the  people  that  are  governed,  and  the  additional  reason 
that  with  the  power  of  taxation  resides  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
emment.  Deprive  it  wholly  of  the  power  of  taxation,  i^i  is 
worthless ;  give  it  the  unrestricted  power,  it  becomes  an 
unmitigated  despotism.  We  have  seen  how  this  power, 
instead  of  being  employed  for  the  high  and  noble  purposes 
for  which  the  Government  was  estabiishedj  has  been  pros- 
tituted to  the  base  and  sordid  purpose  of  robbing  the  peo- 
ple of  one  section  and  swindling  those  of  another ;  how  an 
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abuse  of  titie'pow^r  of  ta^totion  has  destroyed  the  equili^ 
briuih  of  our  system  until  the  central  Government  has 
ceased  to  move,  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  giving  light, 
and  beat,  and,  life  to  all  within  its  influence,  but  has  oecome 
a  baleful  comet,  leaving  its  line  of  direction  "  scorched 
with  fife  and  stained  with'Jblood."     The  Government  of 
Washington  is  gone.     The  battles  of  the  Revolution  were 
fought  for  a  principle,  and  that  was  that  taxaHon  and  rep- 
resentation must  go  together^     We  discarded  c^is  principle 
in  the  structure  of  our  Government,  and  substituted  in  its 
stead  the  principle  that  population  and  representation  must 
gb  together.     Worse  still,  we  denied  to  ourselves  tjie  prac- 
tical application  of  this  substituted  principle  by  depriving 
ourselves  of  representation  for  tw;o-fifth8  of  our  slave  pop- 
ulation.   .  Not  only  so— we  imposed  taxation   upon  the 
population  thus  shorn  of  representation.     Thus  not  only 
was  violated  the  principle  for  which  the  Revolutionary  war 
was  fought,  but  likewise  a  violation  of  the  principle  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead.    I  have  endeavored  to  trace  to  the  true 
cause  the  necessity  which  has  forced  us  to  a  separation^as 
the  only  hope  of  political  salvatipn.    From  the  same  cause, 
unless  removed  or  a^emedy  in  some  shape  be  applied,  con- 
sequences not  less  fatal  will  be  sure  in  time  again  to  follow. 
Have  we  the^ wisdom  and  patriotism  properly  to  adjust  the 
question  of  taxation  ?     This 'is  the  great  question.     Let  us 
'  have  discussion,  earnestly  seeking  for  truth.     If  we  shall 
fail  to  accomplish  this  grand  result^  the  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States  must  go  the  way  of  all  flesh.     Undoubt- 
edly we  shall  accomplish  our  deliverance  from  the  North. 
But  what  of  liberty  r     Shall  we  content  out^elves  in  the 
establishment  of  another  Government  which  must  result, 
as  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Patrick  Henry  foretold 
the  Government  of  the  old  Union  would,  in  the .  aggran- 
dizement of  power — not  the  protection  of  liberty  ? 


-•••- 


ABT.  in.-ou&  posrnoH  akb  that  of  ovtl  enexzes. 

Social  life  is  a  state  of  dependence.  The  necessities, 
wants,  enjoyments  and  pleasures  incident  to  society  can 
only  be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  extraneous  forces,  which 
render  mptual  aid  and  co-operation  indispensable.  The 
majority  of  mankind  serve  in  some  inferior  capacity.  Im- 
pelled by  the  force  of  circutnstances,  they  become  the 
mstruments  of  a  higher  power,  for  the  accomplishm-ent  of 
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great  objects,  and  the  solution  of  intricate  problems.  Those 
who  occupy  a  higher  position,  by  reason  of  superior  physi- 
cal advantages,  more  extensive  resources  of  wealth,  or  a 
more  perfect  development  of  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
ments, although  they  are  generally^  considered  as  being 
relatively  independent,  vet  they  are  only  the  stewards'  of 
the  social  household,  ana,  consequently,  are  not  the  less  the 
servants  of  society.  But  their  sphere  of  duty  being  widely 
extended,,  they  constitute  the  most  useful  and  most  impor- 
tant members  of  the  social  family. 

,  Social  life  presents  a  perpetual  conflict  between  antago- 
nistic forces.  The  strong  compel  the  weak  to  coinply  with 
the  exactions  of  the  most  predominant  interest.  The  poor 
furnish  the  nerve  and  sinew  by  which  millions  are  added  to 
^the  hoarded  wealth  of  the  rich.  The  ignorant  labor  and 
toil  to  purchase,  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  the  smile 
and  approbation  of  the  intelligent. 

This  warfare  6f  opposing  tendencied  has  not  been  origin- 
ated by  the  conventional  laws  qf  society;  nor  has  it  its 
source  in  the  evil?  passions  of  men.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  immutable  depree  of  nature,  the  inevitable  result  of 
prevailing  circumstances,  the  logical  sequence  of  existing 
causes.  If  it  were  possible  that  society  could  discard  the 
principle  of  subordination  and  antagonism,  it  could  not 
prolong  its  existence  for  one  single  hour  without  becoming 
wrecked  in  all  its  essential  qualities  of  identity  and  its 
inherent  power  of  self-preservation. 

History,  in  its  detail,  furnishes  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  fatal  necessity  of  antagonism  and  subordination.  A 
few  Spaniards  conquer  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  seize 
upon  the  eolden  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Incas,  and 
extend  their  iton  rule  of  arbitrary  power  oVer  millions  of 
half-civilized  barbarians.  The  pilgrim  fathers  of  Plymouth, 
and  the  cavaliers  of  Jamestown,  armed  with  the  appliances 
of  superior  civilization,  liold  in  check  the  wild  hordes  of 
warlike  savages,  and  gradually  wrest  a  whole  continent 
from  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  aboriginal  red  man. 
A  company  of  merchants  swing  the  sceptre  of  despotism 
over  two  hundred  millions  of  Hindoos,  and  trample  in  the 
dust  the  hereditary  rights  of  magnificent  princes,  who,  for 
centuries,  had  governed  tl^e  native  inhabitant^  with  the 
indomitable  energy  of  efficient  rulers.  The  Saracens  ad- 
vanced to  the  walls  of  Vienna;  but  the  Mussulman  is 
forced  to  retreat  beyond  the  Drave  and  the  Danube,  and 
the  scimitar  i^,  for  the  last  time,  unsheathed  in  the  sight  of 
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the  imperial  citadel  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  Moor  takes 
possession  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Spain ;  but  Andalu- 
sian  chivalry  prevails  ovei  Moorish  valor,  and  the  infidel  is 
exiled,  to  seetc  in  his  own  Mauritania  a  permanent  home. 
Barbarian  nations  conquered  Rome;  but  the  Romans,  in 
their  turn,  conquer  the  barbarians,  by  forcing  them  to 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Roman  civilization  and 
Roman  laws.  Polytheism  persecutes  Christianity;  but 
Christianity  conquers  by  it^  inherent  power  of  resistance, 
and  hurls  polytheism  from  its  lofty  height  of  universal 
domination. 

Thus,  from  the  fratricide  of  Cain  to  the  recent  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Turk,  history  is  but  a  dramatic  representation 
of  an  uninterrupted  conflict  of  opposing  social  elements, 
which  continually  act  arid  react  upon  eacn  other. 

Dependence  constitutes  the  cement  by  means  of  which 
the  various  parts  of  which  the  structure  of  human  society 
is  composed  are  retained  in  their  .proper  position.  It  is 
not  only  the  essential  principle,  controlling  the  mutual 
relations  of  individuals,  but  it  is  the  criterion  which  deter- 
mines the  precise  result  that  is  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
accidental  contact  of  nation  with  nation  and  of  race  with 
race. 

To  question  the  morality  of  social  dependence  and  sub- 
ordination, is  to  question  the  morality  of  nature;  for  it 
would  be  as  vain  an  attempt  to  govern  the  negro  and  Cau- 
casian races  upon  the  principle  of  social  equality  as  it 
would  be  useless  to  try  to  square  the  circle,  or  seek  to  solve 
the  mystery  ^of  perpetual  motion. 

K  the  postulates  here  assumed  are  admitted — and  they 
cannot  be  fairly  controverted — the  conclusion  irresistibly 
forces  itself  upon  the  unprejudiced  mind,  that  dependence 
is  the  universal  law  of  society,  and  as  it  is,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, mutual  in  its  mode  of  operation,  it  remains 
only  to  be  decided  whether  the  equivalents,  which  underlie 
the  very  foundation  of  this  mutuality,  are  the  absolute  and 
essential  correlatives  of  .each  other. 

Absolute  equality  of  social  position  is  but  a  dream  of  the 
philosopher.  It  is  utterly  at  variance  with  common  expe- 
rience, and  contrary  to  nature.  While  it  produces  perfect 
uniformity,  it  would  destroy  the  unity  of  design,  and  would 
thus,  eventually,  disarrange  the  whole  fabric  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  perfection  of  nature  consists  in  diversity. 
Among  the  thousand  millions  of  people  dispersed  over  the 
habitable  globe,  no  two  persons  can  be  found  who  are  pos- 
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dessed  of  precisely  the  same  aggregate  of  features,  or  the 
same  unvaried  outline  of  figure,  and  muoh  less  do  -they 
resemble  each  other  in  moral  and  mental  characteristics. 

Social  dependence  is  the  indispensable  concomitant  of 
every  social  relation.  The  obedience  yielded  by  the  child 
to  parental  rule,  and  the  tacit  submission  of  the  citizen  to 
the  force  and  legal  operation  of  the  laws,  are  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  As 
this  is  a  universal  principle  that  admits  of  no  exception, 
the  only  question  that  requires  soluti6n  is,  who  shall  occupy 
the  position  of  superiors,  ^nd  what  are  the  causes  that  give 
rise  to'  this  relative  superiority  and  inferiority  of  social 
position? 

Those  will  be  the  superiors  who,  by  virtue  of  their  men- 
tal and  physical  endowments,  their  social  advantages  and 
peculiarity  of  circumstances,  are  able  to  perform  the  duties, 
and  assume  the  responsibility  of  superiors.  This  principle 
is  the  very  soul  of  social  order ;  it  is  the  fundamental  law 
which  preserves  the  symmetry  and  beautiful  adoption  of  all 
visible  objects,  as  perfect  and.  unbroken  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  nature. 

Man,  in  his  individual  isolation,  i&  an  imperfect  being. 
As  d.  solitary  and  unconnected  link  of  nature,  his  physical 
and  mental  powers  would  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  human  life.  By  the  law  of  association  only 
he  acquires  individual  perfection,  and  thus  fulfils  the  pur- 
poses and  designs  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  was 
created.  Society,  and  the  duty  of  self-preservation,  invest 
him  with  moral  accountability,  and  assign  to  him  the^ high- 
est rank  in  the  scale  of  animated  creatures. 

Society  is  the  natural  state  of  man.  The  striking  in- 
equality of  physical  and  intellectual  endowments,  by  which 
one  individual  is  distinguished  from  another,  is  of  itself 
the  strongest  bond  of  union,  which  imports  stability  and 
permanence  to  the  coherence  of  social  forces  that  bind  man 
to  his  fellow. 

The  weak  and  helpless  infant,  dependent  as  it  is,  during 
the  course  of  it«  gradual  development,  on  a  kindred  being 
in  full  maturity,  is  the  living  type  of  natural  inferiority, 
which,  in  its  kind,  is  irremed^iable.  Woman,  whose  physi- 
cal cojistitution  is  frail  and  delicate,  can  never  occupy  the 
more  independent  position  which  masculine  vigor  and  mas- 
culine energy  secure. 

The  active  exercise  of  the  human  will  is  in  a  measure 
controlled  by  the  stern  necessity  of  circumstances,  and  cir- 
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cumstances  cannot  be  created  at  pleasure;  but  they  casually 
occur,  often  without  human  interference,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  direct  opposition  to  well-conceived  plans  and 
wisely-laid  schemes. 

Self-interest  is  the  chief  motive-power  which  rouses  up 
the  latent  energies,  and  counteracts  the  passive  indolence 
of  human  nature.  Domestic  slavery  exists,  not  because  it 
is  moral  or  immoral,  but  because  it  is  a  social  good,  con- 
ferring incalculable. benefits  upon  mankind.  It  has  indi- 
rectly contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  spiritual, 
moral  and  physical  well-being  of  society. 

It  was  not  a  disinterested  principle  of  philanthropy,  but 
the  universally  prevalent  motive  of  self-interest,  which 
abolished  slavery  in  the  Northern  States.  In  the  stern  and 
ririd  climate  of  northern  latitudes,  where  the  unproductive 
soil  must  be  fertilized  by  the  appliances  of  art,  where  no 
valuable  staple  products  are  cultivated,  slave  labor  is  not 
only  too  expensive,  but  the  severity  of  the  climate  itself  is 
hostile  to  its  perpetuation.  Immigration  from  foreign 
countries  furnishes  Northern  States  an  abundant  supply  of 
labor,  and  there  the  European  Jebusite  is  far  better  fitted 
to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  penuriously  calculating 
capitalist  than  the  sun-bred  African. 

The  inequality  of  social  position  being  dictated  by  na- 
ture itself,  it  cannot  be  considered  immoral ;  for  every 
relation,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  character,  whicn 
strictly  complies  with  the  physical  and  social  requirements 
of  man,  and  is  inevitable  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
must  be  moral,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view ;  otherwise  the 
moral  law  would  derive  its  sanction  from  injustice,  which 
is  a  paradox  fraught  with  the  most  absurd  consequences. 

Social  subordination  not  being  in  itself  immoral,  no  im- 
morality can  attach  to  the  various  modifications  of  depend- 
ence ;  for  these  modifications  are  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances, and  are  not  called  into  existence  by  individual 
action  or  self-willed  human  agency.  The  conditions  which 
underlie  the  relation  of  labor  and  capital  are  the  result  of 
the  peculiarities  of  climate,  soil,  and  the  social  character  of 
the  people.  Policy  cannot  counteract  what  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances render  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  as  utterly 
impossible  to  abolish  domestic  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States  as  it  would  be  ruinous  to  dispense  with  free  labor  in 
non-slaveholding  communities.  It  would  be  a  crime,  vio- 
lative of  social  and  natural  law,  to  destroy  a  social  institu- 
tion which  perpetuates  a  system  of  labor,  magnificent  in 
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results,  natural  in  principle,  and  most  perfect  in  its  routine 
of  practice. 

Uitizenship  being  merely  a  conventional  right  guaranteed 
to  the  parties  of  the  political  compact,  those  who,  by  reasW 
of  natural  inferiority,  are  incapable  of  performinj^  the  duties 
of  freemen  cannot  legitimately  claim  to  be  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  freemen.  Those  to  whom  the  law  vouchsafes  the 
right  of  protection,  and  secures  OTatuitous  subsistence, 
must,  in  return,  perform  corresponding*  duties  as  a  compen- 
satory equivalent. 

Philosophical  axioms  and  metaphysical  abstractions  have 
never  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  for  the  advancement 
of  the  physical  or  moral  well-being  of  mankind.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  whatever  is  practical  and  possible, 
philosophers  have  generalized  where  generalization  was 
fraught  with  monstrous  absurdities.  They  have  invented 
fictions  and  theories.  They  have  been  building  air  castles 
upon  the  sand  of  sophistry,  which  the  tempest  of  stubborn 
reality  reduces  to  their  vapid  insignificance. 

The  sententious  aphorism,  called  the  golden  rule,  is  the 
only  perfect  principle  known  to  man  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  fundamental  law  of  moral  right  and  legal 
justice. 

"  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  This  is  the  law  of  laws,  and 
the  universal  principle  upon  which  social  moral itv  is 
founded.  It  U  admitted,  however,  that  this  simple  rule  of 
Divine  revelation  has  been  frequently  misinterpreted,  so  as 
to  render  it  applicable  to  the  government  of  angels  rather 
than  to  that  of  men.  But  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  were 
designed  to  reach  the  judgment  and  the  heart  of  imperfect 
beings ;  and  the  moral  code  of  the  Scriptures  is  pre-emi- 
nently superio?'  to  every  other  moral  code  in  this,  that  it 
speaks  the  language  of  nature,  and  its  admonitory  counsels 
never  pontradict  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 

It  is  a  perversion  of  logic  and  common  sense  to  contend 
that,  under  the  practical  operation  of  "the  golden  rule,"  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  manumit  his  slave ;  because, 
under  similar,  circumstances,  if  the  master  occupied  the 
position  of  the  slave  he  would  desire  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  freedom.  -  But  if  this  exacting  principle  of  reci- 
procity were  true,  it  would  be  destructive  of  the  harmony 
and  existing  order  of  societv ;  it  would  invest  the  socialistic 
idea  of  agrarianism  with  tne  sanctity  of  Divine  authority. 
The  millionaire  would  be  the  first  victim  of  this  dangerous 
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deloaion,  and  he  would  be  required  to  surrender  at  least 
one-half  of  his  wealth  to  the  vagabond  mendicant.  If 
Dives  had,  like  Lazarus,  been  compelled  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  that  may  have  fallen  from  the  rich  man's  table,  he 
could  not  have  suppressed  the  wish  of  sharing  the  luxurious 
plenty  of  Dives,  rather  than  be  the  destitute,  sorrow-stricken 
mdividual  called  Lazarus. 

Under  the  true  exegetical  construction  of  the  rule,  the 
master  is  in  duty  bound  to  treat  his  slave  with  the  same 
humanity  and  kindness  he  could  legitimately  claim  for 
himself  if  he  were  placed  in  the  subordinate  position  occu- 
pied by  the  slave. 

The  principles  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

Sendence  have  been  invoked  to  condemn  the  institution  of 
omestic  slavery.  The  truth  of  "the  glittering  generali- 
ties" which  were  designed  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  Repub- 
lican temple,  is  not  quite  as  self-evident  as  it  might  seem 
upon  a  superficial  perusal  of  that  remarkable  instrument. 

Men  are  not  created  equals  either  physically,  morally  or 
intellectually.  This  proposition  admits  of  no  controversy. 
It  is  self-evident  as  a  fact;  it  is  philosophically  true.  Nor 
is  the  speculative  theory  confirmed  by  experience  or  his- 
tory that  "  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights ;  that  among  them  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  most  sacred  of  the  rights  here  enumerated  is  the 
inviolability  of  human  life — ^for  it  is  guarded  by  the  iiinate 
principle  of  self-preserj^ation,  and  eftectually  protected  by 
the , universally  conceded  right  of  self-defence.  But,  not- 
withstanding that  this  right  is  hedged  in  by  almost  insur- 
mountable barriers,  it  is  voluntarily  and  involuntarily 
surrendered  to,  if  not  ignored  by,  the  highest  of  all  laws, 
the  law  of  necessity.  The  'block  and  the  gibbet  have  nul- 
lified this  inalienable  right  in  millions  of  instances.  The 
sword  and  the  cannon  have  reaped  the  bloody,  harvest  of 
the  noblest  of  its  defenders.  Poverty,  starvation  and  des- 
titution have  sacrificed  an  innumerable  host  of  bleeding 
victims  upon  its  sacred  altar.  Violence  and  accident  have 
slain  thousands  of  the  consecrated  worshippers  of  its  di- 
vinity. 

History  is  full  of  illustrations,  clearly  demonstrating  that 
the  right  to  life  is  no  more  sacred  than  any  other  social 
right;  and  that  it  could  never  resist  the  opposing  force  of 
cirpumstances.  One  of  the  earliest  human  events  recorded 
in  the  Bible  is  the  history  of  a  fratricide. 
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The  proposition  that  man  has  ''  an  inalienable  ri^ht  to 
liberty,"  is  still  more  enigmatical.  Poliiical  or  civil  liberty 
is  hot  a  natural,  bilt  a  conventional,  right.  Instead  of  being 
absolute,  as  a  cause,  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  society, 
it  is  but  relative  as  a  mere  consequence,  rc'ilt^ng  from  the 
nature  of  the  social  compact  agreed  to  or  adopted  by  the 
parties  to  the  compact,  either  in  express  b<;rms  or  by  tacit 
acquiescence. 

whenever  the  constituent  elements  of  a  political  com- 
munity are  heterogeneous  in  their  origin  and  ethnological 
features;  whenever  a  superior  race,  endowed  with  the 
highest  moral,  social  and  intellectual  capabilities,  comes  in 
contact  with  an  inferior  race,  which  has  scarcely  divested 
itself  of  its  coarse,  sensual  and  purely  phvsical  propensi- 
ties, the  mnate  principle'  of  selfpreservation  and  self-de- 
fence would  itself  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  only  practicar 
ble  and  reasonable  basis  upon,  which  such  a  society  can  be 
efficiently  organized,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
can  be  safely  conducted.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
visionary  ideas  of  political  and  social  eq^uality  are  merely 
absurd,  if  not  preposterous.  It  is  the  wisest  and  the  best 
that  generally  govern  everywhere;  and  it  is  designed  by 
nature  that  ihey  should  govern.  The  most  intellectual  por- 
tion of  the  political  community  possess  not  only  the  requi- 
site abilities,  but  they  have  the  natural  right  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations,  imperatively  demanded  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  State  and  the  permanency  of  the  existing 

Eolitical  and  social  institutions.     "  Salus  populi  suprhna 

In  every  civilized  community  the  laws  are  enforced  and 
executed  under  the  sanction  of  penalties  and  punishments. 
The  deprivation  of  civil  rights  and  disgraceful  incarcera- 
tion are  the  most  effective  means  resorted  to  by  retributive 
justice  to  restrain  the  arbitrary  abuses  of  the  physical  lib- 
erty of  brute  force,  and  the  scornful  disregard  of  law  and 
social  restrictions. 

The  common  soldier,  either  from  inclination  or  necessity, 
barters  away  this  inalienable  birthright  of  liberty  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  used  as  an  automatic 
machine  of  an  exacting  despotic  power,  effectively  exer- 
cised by  means  of  rigid  disciplinary  regulations. 

If  the  moral  sentiment  of  mankind  has  approved  or  con- 
nived at  the  enslavement  of  men  of  the  same  raca  and 
kindred  under  any  possible  contingency,  it  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable upon  what  principle  of  reason,  logic,  or  common 
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sense,  the  social  and  legal  subordination  of  an  inferior  race, 

Srotected  by  stringent  laws,  should  be  condemned  and 
enounced  without  stint  and  measure,  wlien  the  subordina- 
tion is  strictly  controlled  by  existing  circumstances,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  necessity. 

The  most  fanciful  and  least  tangible  inalienable  right  of 
metaphysicians  and  abstractionists  is  "  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

Philosophers  are  not  agreed  upon  the  definition  or  the 
constituent  element*  of  happiness.  If  the  teachers  of  the 
Epicurean  school  have  successfully  solyed  this  perplexing 
riddle,  it  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  be  supremely  happy, 
to  follow  the  instincts  of  our  nature ;  to  indulge  freely  in 
thev enjoyment  of  social  pleasure,  and  to  sup  the  cup  of  ani- 
mal gratification  whenever  oflfered  to  our  acceptance.  The 
stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  frowned  upon  the  loose  morals  of 
their  voluptuous  neighbors.  They  taught  the  higher  phi- 
losophy of  abstinence,  physical  endurance,  resignation,  and 
heroic  self-denial,  which  they  considered  as  the  summum- 
bonum  of  human  life.  The  Pyrrhonists  occupied  a  neutral 
ground.  Virtue  and  vice,  ^ood  and  evil,  had  no  existence 
m  their  moral  code  or  social  philosophy.  Tranquility  of 
mind  and  exemption  from  care  were  the  most  sublime 
ideas  of  social  perfection  to  which  they  aspired. 

But  none  of  these  conceptions  of  happiness  is  really 
true ;  for  the  term  happiness  is  not  absolute,  ^ut  merely 
relative  in  its  signification.  It  consists  in  mental  self-satis- 
faction, and  denves  its  peculiarities  from  the  temperament, 
the  mental  capacity,  and  the  moral  training  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  surrounding 
circumstances. 

By  whatever  distinctive  features  happiness  may  be  char- 
acterized, it  is  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits. 

Happiness  is  not  secured  by  any  superior  social  position; 
nor  does  social  subordination  in  the  least  interfere  with,  or 
thwart,  its  enjoyment.  The  bondman,  engaged  in  daily 
labor;  the  servant,  submissive! v  bowing  to  his  superior 
lord ;  the  beggar,  strolling  from  house  to  house  for  a  crumb 
of  bread,  may,  at  times,  oe  happier  than  the  king  on  his 
throne,  or  the  wealthy  aristocrat  who  revels  in  luxury  and 
pleasure. 

Having  thus  clearly  defined,  and  definitely  disposed  of, 
every  principle  that  can  possibly  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  subject  under  consideration,  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary that  the  precise  nature  of  African  slavery,  as  it  exists 
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in  the  Southern  States^  should  be  distinctly  understood. 
Domestic  slavery  in  the  South  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  subordination  of  an  inferior  r^e  to  a  superior 
race ;  constituting  a  natural  social  relation,  as  strictly  con- 
forming with  the  dictates  of  justice  and  right  as  the  almost 
absolute  dependence  of  the  child  on  parental  authority  and 
parental  support. 

Every  social  community,  no  matter  how  far  it  may  be 
advanced  in  civilization,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  ele- 
ments :  the  physical  element  of  labor,  and  the  intellectual 
aad  moral  element  of  contrivance  and  supervision.  These 
two  elements,  ^einff  placed  in  juxtaposition,  are  constantly 
seeking  an  equilibrium,  for  a  predominance  of  the  one  over 
the  other  gives  rise  to  an  antagonism  which  must  prove 
fatal,  either  to  the  dominant  or  to  the  subordinate  class  so 
far  as  either  may  be  the  disturbing  cause,  deranging  the 
balance  of  the  existing  social  institutions.  These  two  ele- 
ment^ merge  into  eacn  other  by  imperceptible  gradations, 
and  it  is  impossi^ble  to  determine  where  the  one  takes  its 
beginning  and  the  other  ends.  They  form  an  interminable 
circle,  and  each  link  in  the  chain,  though  different  from 
every  other  link,  is  as  perfect  and  as  necessary  in  i\s  sphere 
of  action  as  the  most  favored  individual  of  the  social  con- 
catenation. 

In  some  States  and  countries  the  physical  element  of 
labor  is  called  hired  6r  free  labor,  because  in  those  coufa- 
tries  labor  is  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  commodity. 
Its  value  is  determined  upon  the  principle  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  aggregate  amount  of  its  value  is  ascei'tained 
by  an  equivalent  number  of  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years; 
or,  in  some  particular  cises,  it  is  estimated  by  the  bulk  or 
the  nature  of  the. labor  performed.  In  the  so-called  free 
States,  the  laboring  class  and  the  supervisory  and  intellec- 
tual class,  ethnographically  considered,  belong  to  the  same 
race ;  and  every  individual  of  the  laboring  class,  to. whom 
circumstances  alone  may  have  assigned  an  inferior  position, 
niay,  by  his  own  innate  powers  of  self-perfection,  claim  his^ 
appropriate  rank  as  a  member  bf  the  intellectual  class, 
acting  in  that  peculiar  capacity  for  which  he  was  designed 
by  nature;  But  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  they  oqly 
confirm  and  illustrate  the  rule. 

In  the  so-called  slave  States,  the  physical  elements  of 
labor  are  furnished,  as  in  the  free  States,  by  the  laboring 
class — belonging,  however,  to  a  race  distinct  from  that  of 
the  supervisory  and  intellectual  class.     The  peculiarities  of 
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piiysical,  moral  and  intellectual  characteristics  have  im- 
pressed ppon  the  negro  race  the  badge  of  inferiority,  and 
the  social  position  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  occupy  is  that  of 
absolute  dependence  on  a  superior  controlling  power. 

The  African  negro,  as  domesticated  in  the  South,  pos- 
sesses the  moral  faculty  of  yielding  implicit  obedience  to 
superiors;  and  being  naturally  gifted  with  the  power  of 
imitation,  his  mission  upon  earth  seems  to  be  to  become 
the  servant  of  the  Caucasian  race;  for,  what  is  most  re- 
markable, the  negro  and  the  Caucasian  are  the  only  two 
races  that  can  harmoniously  exist  together  in  the  same 
social  community;  each  occupying  its  own  appropriate 
sphere — the  one  constituting  the  labor  cjass,  the  other  the 
supervisory  and  intellectual  class. 

The  aggregate  amount,  and  consequent  value  of  labor,  is 
not  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  the  division  of  time,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  calendar,  but  upon  the  probabilities  of  the 
average  duration  of  life  and  the  physical  capabilities  of  the 
laborer.  The  compensatory  equivalent  is  not  an* indefinite 
and  uncertain  allowance,  dependent  on  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  of  human  events,  but  it  is  an  unfailing  pension, 
guaranteed  by  the  law  as  well  as  the  traditional  rights 
which  underlie  the  foundation  of  the  social  institution. 
This  institution  consecrates  the  relation  of  servant  and 
master  upon  the  principle  of  the  diversity  of  nature,  by 
which  some  are  born  to  command  and  others  to  obey. 

This  institution  assigns  to  the  African  negro  the  position 
he  is  able  to  fill  with  credit  to  himself,  by  rendering  him 
useful  to  society  at  large,  in  contributing  his  share  of  labor 
for  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  and  civilization  of 
mankind.  While  the  master  exercises  the  supervisory  and 
controlling  power,  and  re.aps  the  reward  of  his  labor,  the 
slave  efnjoys  a  higher  degree  of  well-being  and  exemption 
from  care  than  any  other  class  of  laborers  in  Christian  or 
pagan  communities.  lie  is  not,  like  the  poor  Jebusite 
of  the  free  States,  the  object  of  scorn  and  contempt  of  the 
wealthy  nabobs  who  feast  oti  the  earnings  of  industry,  but 
he  constitutes  a  member  of  the  family;  and  if  he  does  his 
duty,  and  performs  his  part  well,  he  is  treated  with  aftec- 
tionate  reo^ard  by  all  the  members  of  the  household. 

As  an  agriculturist,  the  African  negro  is  the  happiest 
peasant  in  the  >vorld.  He  lives,  so  to  say,  in  a  neat  village, 
surrounded  by  his  friends  and  relatives.  During  six  days 
in  the  week  he  is  engaged  in  the  labor  of  the  field,  with  no 
greater  strain  on  his  physical  resources  than  that  auatalwed 
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by  the  poor  farmers  of ,  the  free  States.  He  is  not  only  fur- 
nished with  his  daily  bread,  but  his  ratio  of  meat  is  never 
wanting,  and  frequently  other  luxuries  are  added.  He, is 
lodged  in  comfortable  quarters,  appropriately  clothed  to 
suit  the  season,  and  his  Sunday  aress  is  generally  more 
costly  and  elegant  than  that  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Tree- 
labor  countries. 

He  is  not  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  starvation  and  desti- 
tution when  war  or  civil  commotion  cuts  off  the  dividends, 
or  a  financial  crisis  demolishes  the  airy  fabrics  of  adventur- 
ous knights  of  fortune.  Nor  is  he  suffered  to  languish  on 
a  bed  of  sickness  unrelieved ;  and  if  death  cuts  snort  his 
career,  the  tear  of  the  master  and  the  mistress  and  of  the 
children  is  shed  upon  his  grave,  as  a  tribute  due  to  a  faith- 
fuf  servant,  and  as  a  memorial  consecrated  to  his  friendship 
and  attachment. 

That  the  labor  system  of  the  Southern  States  is  far  more 
perfect  and  more  natural  than  the  labor  system  prevalent  in 
free  countries  no  one  can  doubt  who  is  capable  of  divest- 
ing himself  of  sectional  and  local  prejudices,  and  who  is 
not  infected  by  that  hot-headed,  senseless  fanaticism,  which 
never  listens  to  reason. 

As  long  as  unoccupied  territories  are  open  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  free  laborer,  no  antagonism,  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  society  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institu- 
tions, can  develop  itself,  calculated  to  disturb  the  balance 
between  the  labor  class  and  the  supervisory  and  intellectual 
class.  But  as  soon  as  this  avenue  of  disgorcement  is  closed, 
and  whenever  the  emigrant^  ceases  to  find  fields  of  enter- 
prise and  profitable  employment  in  distant  countries,  the 
free-labor  system  must  either  be  carried  to  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences, leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  agra- 
rianism,  or  the  republican  form  of  government  must  assume 
the  features  of  military  despotism  to  save  society  from  the 
destructive  tendency  of  social  and  political  equality.  In  the 
free-labor  States  there  is  no  possible  escape  from  the  alter- 
native ;  and  the  decision  of  this  momentous  question  is 
only  deferred  to  some  remote  period  which  is  still  con- 
cealed behind  the  shadows  of  the  present;  but  the  contin- 
gencies necessary  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  must 
inevitably  be  evolved  from  the  events  of  our  contemporary 
civilization.  In  republican  governments  politicial  equality 
and  social  equality  go  hand  in  hand;  the  one  is  the  natural 
deduction  from  the  other. 

History  teaches  us  the*  in  all  cotmtries  where  republics 
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have  flourished,  the  labor  class  aird  the  supervisory  And 
intellectual  class  were  divided  by  marked  political  and 
social  distinctions ;  but  both  classes  belonging  to  the  same 
race,  and  being  consequently  intellectual  and  moral  equals, 
the  labor  daas'gradually  extorted  from  the  supervisory  class 
the  recognition  of  equal  rights  and  privileges  as  an  element 
of  political  power.  Political  equality  having  once  been 
'conceded  or  exacted  by  force,  it  could  not  fail  to  produce 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  The  levelling  principle 
of  a^rarianism,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  type  of 
social  equality,  was  everywhere  invoked  as  irresistibly  de- 
ducible  from  the  uniform  political  status  of  the  people;  and 
to  save  society  from  utter  dissolution,  military  dictatorship 

f)roved  the  only  eftectual  means  to  stem  the  wild  turbu- 
ence  of  the  masses. 

Thus  the  republics  of  Greece,  after  having  been  demoral- 
ized by  the  political  amalgamation  of  the  subject  with  the 
dominant  class,  became  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  Philip  the 
Macedon,  and  were  made  tributary  to  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Patrician  Rome  struggled  for  centuries  against  the  pre- 
dominance of  plebeian  rule,  but  the  political  equality  guar- 
anteed to  the  servile  population  as  well  as  to  conquered 
barbarians  became  the  death-knell  of  Roman  liberty,  and 
inaugurated  the  bloody  reign  of  the  Neros  and  the  Caligu- 
las,  under  the  protection  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts  of  the 
empire. 

The  Puritans  in  England  were  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cates of  political  equality ;  they  were  the  levellers  of  mod- 
em times,  but  their  system  of  government  was  superseded 
by  the  military  dictatorship  ot  Cromwell,  and  the  subse- 
quent restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  French  Republicans  of  1791  attempted  to  reorganize 
society  upon  the  principle  of  strict  political  and  social 
equality,  but  their  ingenious  system  disappeared  like  "the 
baseless  fabrics  of  a  vision,'*  and  the  whole  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment was  finally  subverted  by  the  military  genius  of 
Napoleon. 

In  1848,  similar  causes  produced  similar  results.  A 
government  instituted  upon  the  principle  of  "liberty,  fra- 
temitj^  and  equality,"  became  the  stepping-stone  of  an 
adventurer  for  the  usurpation  of  imperial  power. 

In  connection  with  the  position  assumed,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  tendency  of  capital  is  concentra- 
tion, that  of  labor  is  expansion  and  diftusion.     As  capital 
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is  accumulating,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  increases^ 
the  intellectual  and  supervisory  class  becomes  more  select 
and  aristocratic,  and  it  diminishes  in  its  aggregate  of  indi- 
vidual numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  class  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  geometrical  progression,  for  poverty 
is  more  favorable  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species  than 
luxury  and  wealth.  But  this  numerical  excess  necessarily 
induces  competition,  and  uncontrolled  competition  must 
reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  starvation  point.  In  the  course 
of  centuries,  the  remaining  uncultivated  lands  and  unoccu- 
pied territories  all  over  the  world  will  be  in  possession  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  who  will  fill  the  earth  with  their  teem- 
ing millions.  The  whole  habitable  fflobe  will  be  what 
China  proper  is  now — so  densely  populated  that  not  a  foot 
of  soil,  susceptible  of  tillage,  will  be  suffered  to  be  vacant 
and  unimproved. 

Long  before  this  eventful  destiny  of  the  human  race  is 
fully  consummated,  the  masses  of  Northern  laborers,  urged 
on  by  poverty,  hunger  and  destitution,  will  raise  the  war 
ciy  of  social  equality  as  the  natural  and  most  logical  conse- 
quence of  political  equality.  History  has  furnished  the 
best  illustration  of  what  may  be  anticipated  as  the  final 
issue  and  the  en4  of  such  a  desperate  struggle.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  sword  has  universally  been  substituted  for 
the  government  of  the  masses  whenever  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  obliterate  all  distinction  of  classes  in  the 
political  economy  of  society. 

Such  are  the  dangers  to  which  the  free-labor  system  of 
Northern  society  is  exposed.  Such  are  the  hidden  shoals 
and  sand-banks  on  which  the  dhip  of  State  oif  the  Northern 
republic  will  eventually  be  wrecked. 

The  republican  States  of  the  South  possess  the  most  per- 
fect social  system  that  can  possibly  be  devised  to  secure  the 
perpetuity  of  republican  institutions,  so  far  as  forms  6f 
government,  contrived  by  imperfect  beings,  can  be  perpetu- 
ated. 

The  labor  class  occupies  an  inferior  social  position,  and 
is  not  flattered  and  wheedled  into  submission  by  the  nomi- 
nal concession  of  political  rights,  which  the  laborer  is  inca- 
pable of  appreciating,  nor  has  he  time  or  leisure  to  study 
their  tendency,  and  estimate  their  ultimate  result.  The 
laborer  moves  in  the  sphere  assigned  to  him  by  nature 
itself;  and  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  he  can  no 
more  voluntarily  abandon  than  the  planets  can  deviate  one 
single  inch  from  their  proper  orbits. 
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The  pure-blooded  negro,  bom  in  the  Southern  States,  is 
the  most  loyal  of  all  human  beings.  His  attachment  to  his 
native  home  and  the  associations  of  his  childhood  binds 
him  to'  those  whose  destiny  he  shares,  with  a  devotion 
equal  to  the  most  devout  religious  sentiment  of  the  pioug 
Christian. 

The  temptations  and  inducements  offered  to  him  by  the 
piratical  crew  of  the  British  army,  during  the  war  of  1812, 
to  desert  his  njaster,  met  with  no  response  from  the  South- 
em  slave,  and  he  became  a  camp-follower  only  as  a  captive, 
but  never  as  a  volunteer  deserter.  During  the  recent  John 
Brown  raid,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  no  Virginia  negro  could  be 
induced  to  join  the  forces  of  the  invading  marauders,  not- 
withstanding the  promises  of  freedom  held  out  to  him  as 
the  reward  of  petty  treason. 

No  Southern  man,  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  negro,  can  be  intimidated  by  the  Van- 
dal cry  of  servile  insurrection.  This  once  potent  weapon 
of  abolitionism  has  already  been  blunted,  and  rendered 
useless  as  an  efficient  means  of  attack. 

The  idea  that  the  Southern  negro  will,  at  some  future 
day,  rise  in  mass  to  assert  his  so-called  natural  right  of 
freedom,  as  the  political  and  social  equal  of  his  master,  is 
not  only  absurd,  but,  judging  from  the  natural  course  of 
things,  it  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Even  if  the  insurrec- 
tionary element  could  be  concentrated  to  strike  a  simulta- 
neous blow,  the  negro  possesses  neither  the  physical  nor 
the  moral  abilities  to  accon^plish  anything  except  his  own 
destruction. 

Hayti  and  St.  Domingo,  instead  of  militating  against  the 
coiTCctness  of  this  position,  only  confirm  it.  The  insurrec- 
tion in  that  island  was  really  not  a  servile  war,  but  a  politi- 
cal revolution..  The  French  Convention  had  passed  a 
decree  abolishing  slavery  in  the  French  colonies  ;  and  hav- 
ing never  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  French  part  of 
Hayti,  the  mulatto  element  of  the  slave  population,  mak- 
ing common  cause  with  English  abolition  emissaries,  plotted 
the  massacre  of  the  white  race  to  Africanize  the  island  and 
wrest  it  from  the  grasp  of  French  domination.  The  full- 
blooded  negro,  born  on  the  soil,  had  no  share  in  the  con- 
trivance, and  aided  in  the  execution  of  the  plot  only  as  a 
mere  passive  instrument. 

The  only  dangerous  element,  which  tnust  ultimately  de- 
stroy the  harmony  and  compactness  of  Southern  society,  is 
the  free  negro  and  the  mulatto. 
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But  it  should  be  the  study  of  Southern  statesmen  to 
devise  the  most  mild,  an3,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently 
stringent  measures,  having  for  their  object  the  ultimate 
expulsion  from  our  borders  of  the  free  negro.  Nor  should 
sentimental  philanthropy  be  permitted  to  pefvert  the  sub- 
missive docility  of  the  negro,  by  attempting  to  implant 
upon  his  pliant  character  the  exotic  independence  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  thus  exhibiting  to  the  world  an  unnatural 
monster  production,  which  has  been  aptly  styled  a  ^^  black 
white  man/'  The  strictest  police  regulations  K>r  the  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  proper  government  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation, ought  to  be  adopted  and  enforced.  '  Such  laws 
cannot  interfere  with  the  enjoyments  and  happiness  of  the 
ncCTO.  Their  tendency  is  to  civilize  him,  by  making  him 
a  law-abiding  member  &f  society;  improving  his  morals, 
and  habituating  him  to  a  regular  and  sober  life.  Qe  should 
be  taught  to  know  his  proper  place,  and  to  respect  the 
white  man  rather  than  fear  him. 

The  Southern  labor  system  is  by  no  means  perfeci^it  is 
still  in  its  infancy;  and  experience  will  t^ach  many  valua- 
ble lessons  conducive  to  its  gradual  amelioration.  But, 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  social  institution,  having  its 
foundation  in  nattire  itself,  it  is  capable  of  resisting  the 
storms  of  political  revolutions.  '  Its  existence  can  never  be 
endangered  by  the  mob  riots  prevalent  in  free  State  society. 
It  will  remain  unchanged,  and  its  stability  will  not  oe 
shaken  by  the  clashing  antagonism  which  must  necessarily 
be  induced  by  the  impetuous  current  of  events,  between 
the  labor  class  and  the  intellectual,  or  capital  class,  of  the 
free  States.  It  will  remain  unaftected  by  the  coming  social 
war,  which  is  even  now  preparing  in  every  free-labor  coun- 
try, and  which  is  not  to  be  a  warpf  religion,  or  a  war  of 
races,  nor  even  a  war  of  classes,  but  exclusively  a  war  of 
opposing  interests :  labor  and  capital  arrayed  in  hostile 
attitude,  each  battling  for  supremacy  and  predominance. 

But  the  enemy  must  be  kept  at  the  proper  distance ;  the 
incendiary  and  the  fanatic  must  hot  be  permitted  to  under- 
mine the  social  prosperity  of  the  South  by  engrafting  upbn 
our  institutions  free-labor  principles.  Eternal  vigilance 
alone  can  secure  the  political  and  social  independence  of 
the  South. 

As  long  as  Southern  statesmen  act  with  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, slavery  will>  serve  as  the  palladium  of  republican 
government.  It  is  even  now  the  most  powerful  conserva- 
tive element,  uniting  all  the  members  of  the  same  political 
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commaiiity  into  one  common  bond  of  brotherhood,  ce- 
mented by  common  interest,  and  rendered  indissoluble  by 
the  apprehension  of  common  danger  and  common  ruin. 

In  the  Southern  States  every  man  who  claims  his  descent 
from  the  Caucasian  race  belongs  to  the  supervisory  and 
intellectual  class.  No  matter  what  position  in  society  he 
may  occupy,  if  he  strictly  conforms  to  the  rules  of  ordinary 
propriety  he  knows  that  he  was  born  to  command,  and  he 
can  measure  lances  with  the  noblest  and  most  firistocratic 
of  the  land,  and  thus  assert  for  himself  the  highest  dignity 
of  manhood ;  and  his  claim  to  respectability  and  consider- 
ation is  tacitly  conceded  by  public  opinion.  The  slave 
labor  system  has  its  most  zealous  supporters  and  advocates 
among  those  whose  resources  are  too  limited  to  own  slaves. 

K  negro  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  is  a  social  evil,  it 
is  no  less  an  evil  that  the  negro  race  is  mentally,  morally 
and  physically  inferior  to  the  Caucasian  race.  It  is  no  less 
an  evil  that  man  is  not  ushered  into  the  world  in  a  perfect 
state  of  maturity,  completely  fitted  out  with  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  him  happy  and  contented.  It  is  no  less  an 
evil  tnat  the  free  laborer  was  not  bom  a  millionaire ;  that 
the  deformed  was  not  made  a  perfect  model  of  manhood ; 
that  the  idiot  and  the  stupid  trifler  were  not  endowed  with 
the  highest  capaciities  of  intelligence ;  that  woman  was  de- 
nied the  vigor  and  strength  of  constitution  allotted  to  man. 

A  thousand  imaginary  evils,  of  a  similar  character,  might 
be  pointed  out ;  but  thode  only  who,  in  their  madness  and 
folly,  think  themselves  wiser  than  God,  characterize  that  as. 
evil  which  Eternal  wisdom  has  called  good,  and  stamped, 
with  the  seal  of  perfection. 

The  general  moral  tendency  of  the  Southern  labor  system^ 
does  not  suffer  by  comparison,  if  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  system  of  free  labor.  The  distinction  between  a  South- 
em  plantation  and  a  Northern  manufacturing  establishment 
is  nominal,  not  real.  The  one  manufactures  cotton,  sugar, 
rice  or  tobacco;  the  oth^r  prepares  for  market  commodities- 
of  commerce  for  the  use  of  the  consumer. 

It  is  immoral,  indeed,'  to  reclaim  the  black  worshipper  of 
the  fetich  from  idolatry  and  superstition ;  to  teach  the  un- 
couth barbarian  the  arts  of  civilization ;  to  elevate  him,  by 
a  beneficent  system  of  labor,  to  the  moral  dignity  of  man- 
hood ;  to  train  him  up  as  a  useful  member  of  civilized 
society,  impressing  his  untutored  mind  with  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  law,  or  a  superior  controlling  power.  But 
it  is  moral  to  reduce  the  individuality  of  brothers  of  the.- 
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same  race,  the  same  r^igion,  and  the  same  ancestors,  to 
the  automatic  materialism  of  machines ;  to  take  advantage 
of  their  poverty  and  want,  and  force  them  to  exchange  the 
products  of  their  labor  for  trifling  and  inadequate  wages. 

It  is  immoral  to  inure  the  negro,  thriftless  and  indolent 
'  by  nature,  to  habits  of  industry ;  to  provide  for  him  whole- 
some food  and  comfortable  lodgings ;  to  nurse  him  when 
prostrated  on  a  bed  of  sickness ;  to  afford  him  gratuitous 
protection  and  support  no  less  during  childhood  tnan  when 
he  becomes  superannuated  by  decrepid  old  age.  But  it  is 
moral  to  distribute  a  scanty  allowance,  hardly  suflicient  to 
supply  the  articles  of  first  necessity,  to  those  who  are^  the 
political  equals  of  their  taskmasters;  being  periodically 
harassed  by  the  exactions  of  soulless  landlords;  during 
sickness,  abandoned  to  the  cold  charity  of  the  world ;  and 
consigned,  in  old  age,  to  the  moral  degradation  of  the  poor 
house. 

It  is  immoral  to  train  an  inferior  race  of  men,  who  were 
originally  aliens  to  our  soil,  our  institutions,  our  civilization, 
our  religion  an/l  our  language,  to  the  skilful  management  of 
the  plough — an  instrument  of  labor  graced  by  the  toiling 
hands  of  a  Cincinnatus ;  or  in  the  art  of  cleaving  the  sou 
with  the  hoe,  once  wielded  with  skill  by  a  Virgil.  But  it 
is  moral  to  chain  the  poor  Jebusites  of  labor,  who  have 
been  educated  in  civilized  society,  like  galley-slaves,  to  the 
wheel  that  turns  the  spindle,  and  imparts  motion  to  the 
shuttle. 

It  is  immoral  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  man  of  God,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire,  that  the  gloom  of 
ignorance  of  the  African  may  be  dispelled  by  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  that  he  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  he  owes  to  his  Maker  and  to 
society.  But  it  is  moral  to  wipe  the  blush  of  modesty  from 
the  face  of  youthful  innocence,  to  soil  the  domestic  virtues 
of  woman  by  indiscriminate  contact  and  corruptive  associa- 
tions. 

It  is  immoral  to  make  the  slave  the  beneficiary  of  accu- 
imulated  wealth,  and  deal  out  to  him  the  measure  of  social 
•advantages  in  just  proportion  with  the  increased  prosperity 
.of  the  master.  But  it  is  moral  to  revel  in  magniticent  pal- 
aces, feasting,  in  heedless  apathy,  on  the  life-blood  of  mill- 
dons  of  toiling  and  spinning  slaves,  who  are  doomed 'to  die 
ifitarved,  miserable,  wretched  victims  of  the  soulless  aris- 
.ftocracy  of  wealth  and  capital. 

But  the  Southern  labor  system  is  not  only  moral,  in  the 
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highest  sense  of  that  term,  but  it  is  a  holy  cause.  It  is  the 
cause ^f  humanity  and  civilization.  It  christianizes  millions 
of  poor,  degraded  savages.  It  enriched  the  civilized  world, 
by  taming  the  wild,  useless,  physical  element  of  the  most 
inferior  race  of  mankind,  and  giving  it  force  and  direction, 
until  it  emerged  from  its  chaotic  deformitv,  and  assumed, 
under  the  disciplinary  teachings  of  the  Southern  master,  the 
comely  form  of  an  entire  new  creation. 

The  most  valuable  products  of  slave  labor — sugar,  rice 
and  cotton — feed  the  poor  and  cloth'e  the  masses  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

Cotton,  passing  through  the  channels  of  commerce  and 
manufacture,  exercises  a  more  powerful  influence  to  pre- 
serve the*  peace  between  the  great  powers  which  control  the 
political  destinies  of  mankind,  than  all  the  statesmanship' 
and  diplomacy  concocted  at  foreign  offices,  or  at  cabinet 
councils.  If  the  cultivation  of  cotton  were  suspended  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  years,  England  and  France,  would 
become  involved  in  a  financial  ruin,  more  disastrous  than 
the  South  Sea  bubble  or  the  tulip  mania.  Poverty  and 
starvation  would  seek  relief  in  revolution,  and  the  whole 
social  fabric  would  be  threatened  with  impending  disorgani- 
zation and  dissolution. 

The  immense  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  various 
branches  of  manufacture,  for  which  cotton  furnishes  the 
principal  raw  material,  would  be  rendered  as  effectually 
unproductive  as  if  it  were  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
The  splendid  edifices,  whose  capacious  halls  are  now  alive 
with  motion,  would  be  gazed  at  as  stupendous  but  useless 
monuments  of  national  glory,  that  has  irrecoverably  de- 
parted. The  hum  of  the  spindle  and  the  whiz  of  the 
wheel  would  be  hushed,  and  humble  industry  would  either 
stroll  from  house  to  house,  asking  a  pittance  to  stav  the 
ebbing  tide  of  life  for  a  day,  or  proud  labor  would  seek  the 
subterranean  haunts  of  conspiracy,  and  taking  counsel  from 
despair,  like  an  enraged  Nemesis,  it  would  hurl  from  the 
throne  of  power  dynasties,  aristocracies,  and  ecclesiastical 
establishments. 


ABT.  lY— THE  FUTUBE  OF  OUB  COHFEDEBATION. 

About  to  take  our  place  among  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, it  becomes  interesting  and  useful  to  inquire  what  are 
ojir  qualifications  to  discharge  the  role  which  we  have  vm.- 
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dertaken  ;  and^what  will  be  our  relative  position,  strength 
and  standing  among  those  nations? 

The  extent  of  our  territory  will  exceed  that  of  aay  other 
of  those  nations  except  Russia,  Brazil  and  the  Republic  of 
the  North.  In  this  estimate,  we,  of  course,  exclude  colo- 
nial dependencies,  which  are  as  often  a  source  of  weakness 
as  of  stren^h.  In  capacity  for  agricultural  production,  no 
nation,  prooably,  surpasses  us.  Our  population,  in  mere 
numbers,  would  place  us  along  with  the  lesser  Christian 
nations ;  but  its  dispersion  over  a  mighty  space,  its  active 
and  independent  habits,  and  its  admirable  industrial  organ- 
ization and  military  spirit,  would  make  it  equal  in  the 
struggle  of  war  to  double  the  same  population'  densely 
settled  and  occupied  in  mechanical,  commercial  tod  man- 
ufacturing pursuits.  A  country  studded  with  towns  is  easy 
to  invade  and  conquer ;  a  country  interspe^^sed  with  forests 
and  mountain  ranges  is  almost  invincible.  Such  a  country 
begets  the  military  spirit,  makes  men  hardy,  adventurous 
and  self-reliant;  good  marksmen  and  admirable  horsemen; 
besides  furnishing  the  most  favorable  opportunities  and 
localities  for  the  exhibition  of  those  admirable  qualities  of 
mind'  and  body  which  it  generates  and  fosters. 

Our  past  history  of  itself  would  suffice  to  show  the  alac- 
rity with  which  we  enter  into  war,  and  the  courage  with 
which  we  conduct  it.    But  the  facts  of  the  hour  prove  more 
than  this :  they  show  that  our  whole  white  population,  of 
proper  age,  is  ready  to  turn  out  to  meet  the  invading  foe, 
and  that  it  can  do  so  in  most  parts  of  the  South  without 
diminishing  agricultural  production,  and  with  little  disturb- 
ance to  any  branch  of  industry.    It  may  be  safely  estimated 
that  a  population  of  twelve  millions,  one-third  of  whom  are 
slaves,  are  equal  in  time  of  war  to  a  population  of  twenty 
millions  without  slaves.     Greece  and  Kome  imbibed  their 
proud  and  lofty  natures  and  their  indomitable  spirit  from 
that  aristocratic  position,  which  every  citizen  felt  that  he 
occupied  when  he  looked  down  upon  the  less  privileged 
slave  class.     They  could  turn/  out  e veiy  citizen  as  a  soldier, 
with  slaves  to  attend  the  camp  and  wait  on  the  soldiery,  and 
yet  leave  slaves  enough  at  home  to  carry  on  the  ordinary 
routine  of  industry.     History  furnishes  abundant  proof  that 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  conduces  to  national 
strength ;  and  th^  events  of  the  day  are  about  to  confirm 
the  lessons  of  history. 

What,  however,  most  broadly  and  favorably  distinguishes 
the  South  from  all  other  Christian  countries,  are  its  con- 
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servatiye  feeling  and  action,  its  religious  fkith,  its  moral 
pnritVy  its  strong  convictions,  its  contentedness,  and  its  ex- 
emption from  pauperism.  Good  education,  and  leisure  aild 
opportunity  for  reading'  and  reflection  are  more  common  in 
the  South  than  in  any  other  country ;  yet  in  no  part  of 
Christendom  do  men  think  so  much  alike.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  "  too  much  learning  hath 
run  men  mad."  In  Europe,  and  in  our  North,  every  man 
of  learning  heads  a  sect,  or  is  a  sect  to  himself,  in  politics, 
in  religion,  in  moral  philosophy,  and  in  every  department 
of  social  science.  There  is  faith  about  nothing — specula- 
tion about  all  things.  Education  produces  uniformity  of 
opinion  with  us,  begets  diversity  of  opinion  elsewhere.  ^ 
We  accept  as  true  tne  faith  of  our  fathers,  believe  in  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  attested  by  the  voice  of  the  civilized 
woHd  for  almost  two  thousand  years  ;  heed  and  respect  the 
lessons  of  history,  ancient  and  profane,  and  pursue  no 
Utopias  that  promise  to  change  man's  nature,  his  social 
habitudes,  and  his  inequalities  of  condition,  because  we 
believe  in  nature  and  in  nature's  God.  We  should  bore 
the  reader  were  we  to  dilate  on  this  topic ;  yet  a  few 
remarks  will  be  excused,  because  the  part  which  we  are 
called  upon  now  to  enact  gives  ten-fold  interest  to  this  sub- 
jectl^  Our  attention  has  of  late  been  particularly  directed 
to  it  by  reverting  to  several  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  English^  Reviews  within  the  last  twelve  months,  on 
"Rationalism  in  the  Church  of  England."  This  church  is 
probably  the  most  conservative  body  of  men  in  Europe,  yet 
one-third  of  its  ministry  are  socialists,  like  Mr.  Kingsly,  the 
author  of  "Alton  Locke,**  who  would  subvert  the  whole 
order  of  society ;  and  another  third  transcendentalists — 
German  Rationalists — men  who  deny  the  inspiration  of 
Moses,  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles ;  who  ridicule  mir- 
acles as  absurd  and  incredible,  in  almost  the  very  words  of 
Hume ;  and  who  will  not  even  admit  that  there  is  histori- 
cal truth  in  the  Bible,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  recorded 
annals  of  Greece  and  Rome — men  who  add  hypocrisy  to 
infidelity,  and  who  are  trying,  under  the  garb  of  Christi- 
anity, like  Boston  clergymen,  to  destroy  all  faith  in  Christ. 
We  cite  this  instance  to  show  that  if  infidelity  dominates 
in  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  domi- 
nates everywhere. 

We  have  often  asked  the  question,  how  comes  this  spec- 
ulative, unsettled  state  of  opinion  and  of  faith  outside  of 
slave  society,  and  how  happens  it  that  within  that  society 
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the  very  reverse  state  of  things  exists  ?  and  have  thus  an- 
swered it :  "  Society  is  a  whole,  composed  of  many  essen- 
tial and  necessary  parts,  and  the  whole  becomes  deranged 
when  one  of  its  great  and  necessary  parts  is  destroyed.  It 
is  a  series  of  subordination,  a  social  chain,  and  'when  one 
link's  broken,  all  the  chain's  destroyed.'  Domestic  slavery 
is  an  important  and  necesaary  link  in  that  chain,  and  all 
society  flies  out  of  gear  when  that  link  is  destroyed  or  re- 
moved." 

If  our  theory  be  not  true,  how  comes  it  that  faith  pre- 
dominates with  us,  and  infidelity,  in  its  every  form,  rages 
elsewhere  ? 

There  is  a  single  form  of  infidelity,  and  that  is  a  disbe- 
lief in  the  Bible,  to  which  we  intend  to  confine  our  remarks 
for  the  present,  and  to  attempt  to  show  that  the  South  ad- 
heres to  Christianity,  because  the  institution  of  slavery 
accords  with  the  injunctions  and  morality  of  the  Bible; 
and  that  all  free  society  must  reject  the  Bible  if  it  approve 
its  own  institutions  and  disapprove  slavery,  because  slavery 
is  not  only  instituted  and  justified  by  tne  Christian  God, 
but,  much  more,  because  Christian  morality  can  be  practiced 
only  in  slave  society.^  It  is  to  this  latter  view  of  the  subject 
that  we  shall  confine  our  argument,  since  everybody  knows 
that  slavery  finds  justification  and  authority  throughout  the 
whole  of  tne  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  that  the  Devil 
himself  could  not  "  find  Scripture  for  his  purpose,"  if  the 
Devil  be  an  abolitionist.  Those  who  defend  free  society 
must,  for  this  reason  alone,  if  consistent,  reject  the  Bible ; 
and  whatever  other  charges  may  be  preferred  against  them, 
it  really  seems  that,  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  they  are  fast 
vindicating  themselves  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 

Christian  morality,  in  its  most  distinctive  doctrine,  "  en- 
joins us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  us."  This  injunction  is  easily  fulfilled,  and  usually 
fulfilled  within  the  family  circle  of  parent,  husband,  wife, 
children,  brothers,  sisters  and  slaves.  There  is  no  compe- 
tition in  such  a  circle,  no  effort  to  circumvent,  rival,  cheat 
and  get  the  better  of  each  other.  The  law  of  love,  and  not 
of  selfishness,  prevails.  Each  one  is  usually  ready  to  sac- 
rifice his  or  her  own  ease  and  selfish  enjoyment  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  other  members  of  the  little  commu- 
nity, fieflected  happiness,  not  sensual  and  selfish  greed, 
is  the  aim  of  all. 

When  the  father  punishes  the  child  for  misconduct,  if 
the  punishment  be  proportioned  to  the  offence  and  be  cal- 
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Ciliated  to  prevent  its  repetition,  he  fulfils  the  injunction  of 
the  golden  rule ;  and  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  that 
rule  were  he  tb  neglect  to  inflict  the  punishment. 

Were  a  father  to  set  his  son  free  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  start  him  in  the  wide  world,  without  control  or  direc- 
tion, to  take  care  of  himself,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
unless  his  poverljy  required  him  to  do  so.  Except,  in  inten- 
tion, the  master  who  emancipates  his  ne^ro  slaves  commits 
quite  as  ffreat  a  crime  as  the  father  who  throws  his  son  upon 
the  world  prematurely.  White  boys,  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
one,  as  a  class,  are  more  capable  of. taking  care  of  themselves 
than  negroes  oJL  any  age. 

He  who  punishes  his  negroes  when  they  deserve  it,  and 
retains  them  in  slavery,  treating  them  humanely,  fulfils  the 
golden  rule. 

The  slave  improves  his  own  condition,  and  elicits  kinder 
treatment  from  his  master  by  being  obedient,  industrious, 
and  attentive  to  his  master's  interests.  His  interest  dic- 
tates to  him  to  obey  this  Christian  injunction.  And  it  is 
equally  the  master's  interest  to  treat  his  slave  well — for 
men,  like  horses,  are  most  valuable  when  best  treated. 
Negroes  Uve  their  masters  better  than  their  children,  and 
masters  are  always  fond  of  their  slaves.  The  relation  of 
superior  and  inferior,  of  ruler  and  dependent,  naturally 
begets  fnutual  attachment — that  of  equals,  as  naturally 
generates^ envy,  jealousy,  rivalry  and  competition. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  free  society,  and  see  how  impossible 
it  is  to  live  within  its  ranks  and  practice  Christian  morality. 
The  philosophy  and  practice  of  living,  where  all  are  equally 
free,  is  "every  man  for  himself — the  precise  and  full  ne- 
gation of  Christianity — a  system  of  selfishness,  instead  of 
a  system  of  love.  To  make  good  bargains  is  what  every 
one  is  trying;  to  do ;  and  to  make  good  barc^iiins  is  to  vio- 
late the  golden  rule — for  it.  is  to  get  from  otiiers  more  than 
we  render  unto  the^n  in  return.  To  have  one's  house  built 
cheaply,  or  to  procure  labor  on  low  terms  to  cultivate  one's 
farm,  is  highly  creditable — because,  to  deprive  the  free^ 
laborer  of  his  due  and  pinch  his  family  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing, is  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  universal  liberty — 
"every  man  for  himself."  But  we  will  not  dwell  on  this 
subject.  Every  one  who  reflects  knows  that,  according  to 
the  moral  notions  of  the  world,  "  he  is  most  praiseworthy 
and  meritorious  who  violates  the  golden  rule,  and  gets  the 
largest  amount  of  other  people's  labor  for  the  least  amount 
of  his  own.     Outside  of  the  family  circle,  the  best  awd  iVi^ 
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CTeatest  man  is  he  who  most  wron^  his  neighbor. "  Now, 
in  the  South,  including  slaves,  nine-tenths  of  the  world 
lives  within  the  familv  circle,  and  has  very  littld  dealing 
with  the  outside  world,  and  Christian  morality  is,  in  gen- 
eral, its  natural  morality;  whilst  a  practice  and  mode  of 
living  the  reverse  of  it — universal  selfishness,  rivalry  and 
competition — is  the  morality  (or  immorality)  of  free  society. 

It  is  time  the  Southern  clergy  had  taken  this  subject  in 
hand,  and  we  are  emboldened  to  call  their  attention  to  it 
from  hearing  that  two  learnedj  Professors — ^both  clergy- 
men— approved  of  our  views  on  Moral  Philosophy. 

Orthodox  Christianity  prevails  at  the  South,  and  infidel- 
itv  is  almost  unknown.  This  will  soon  raise  us  in  the  esti- 
mation of  foreign  nations,  and  they  will  gradually  be^in 
to  think  well  of  our  institutions,  which  are  fraught  with 
more  blessings  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Hitherto 
they  have  not  dealt  with  us  directly,  and  have  had  very 
little  intercourse  with  us.  They  formed  their  opinions  of 
us  from  lying  Yankee  accounts,  and  supposed  that  we  were 
cruel  in  the  treatment  of  our  slaves  because  Northern 
Abolitionists  told  them  so.  The  British  travellers  who 
have  visited  the  South  of  late,  have  already  paved  the  way 
to  th'^^r  favorable  change  of  opinion  which  we  predict. 
They  concur  in  stating  that  our  slaves  are  better  on,  so  far 
as  physical  comfort  is  concerned,  than  the  peasantry  of 
Europe.  England  and  France  both  regret  the  emancipa- 
tion of  their  slaves,  and  are  both  already  violating  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  emancipation  was  founded,  in  resorting  to 
involuntary  Coolie  labor.  They  will  soon  find  that  involun- 
tary  free  labor  is  very  near  akin  to  slave  labor,  and  that  the 
arguments  that  justify  the  one  will  go  far  to  justify  the 
other. 

When  the  world  knows  us  it  will  respect  us.  But  it  can 
never  know  us  until  we  deal  directly  with  it.  What  is  far 
more  important,  disunion  will  teach  us  to  respect  ourselves. 
In  this  we  have  hitherto  been  sadly  deficient.  Whatever 
was  home-made  we  considered  contemptible.  "Home- 
spun," " domestic,"  and  "Virginia  cloth,"  were  terms  of 
reproach.  The  true  gentleman  was  educated  at  a  Northern 
college,  wore  clothing  made  at  the  North  or  imported  by 
the  North,  employed  a  Northern  teacher,  male  or  female, 
listened  to  a  Yankee  parson,  and  read  Northern  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers.  We  have  been  Yankee  imita- 
tors and  worshippers  until  now.  We  have  been  in  a  state 
of  pupilage,  and  never  learned  to  walk  alone.     War  com- 
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pels  us  to  learn  to  take  care  of  ourselves  without  Yankee 
nursing.  Until  we  learn  that  lesson,  we  cannot  respect 
ourselves,  nor  do  we  see  that  we  should  respect  ourselves; 
at  least  foreign  nations  will  never  respect  us  until  we  exhi- 
bit the  power  to  make  ourselves  respected  \  until  we  show 
that  we  can  live  independently  ana  live  well  within  our- 
selves, and  on  our  own  means,  skill  and  resources. 

The  South  should  at  once  take  the  lead,  in  thought,  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  civilization  and  the 
thought  of  other  countries  is  effete,  expended.  Nations, 
like  mdividuals,  do  all  their  thinking  at  and  before  a  cer- 
tain period  of  life.  Greece  had  exhausted  her  thought  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Men  as  wise  arose  after 
that  period  as  before,  but  there  was  nothing  new  for  them 
to  say.  No  new  combinations  of  things  suggested  new 
thought.  Kome  did  all  her  thinking  before  anf  during  the 
Augustan  age.  Men  seemed  fools  afterward,  merely  be- 
cause their  ancestry  had  left  them  nothing  to  think,  to  talk, 
or  to  write  about.  Christianity  and  chivalry  made  a  new 
world  and  a  new  civilization.  New  thought  arose,  but  that 
thought  is  also  exhausted.  The  Englishman  did  all  his 
thinking  at  or  before  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  French 
wore  out  under  Louis  XIV,  and  Cervantes,  the  author  of 
Don  Quixote,  pretty  well  used  up  all  thought  that  was 
peculiar  to  Bpam. 

We  of  the  South  are  about  to  inau^rate  a  new  civiliza- 
tion: We  shall  have  new  and  original  thought;  negro 
slavery  will  be  its  great  controlling  and  distinctive  element; 
but  we  should  compound  it  of  as  many  elements  as  possi- 
ble—Greek, Roman,  Hebrew,  Christian,  English,  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  If  we  do  not  cultivate  intimate  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  Mediterranean  nations,  we  shall 
be  mere  imitators  of  the  English. 


ABT.  V.-CHAPTEBS  FBOX  AH  UHPUBLISHED  NOVEL. 

[We  select  two,  and  shall  probably  give  several  other  chapters  hereafter,  from  a 
noyel  in  mannscript,  which  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  author,  a  gentle- 
man of  Alabama.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  South,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
work  are  eminently  Southern.  The  authoi^rill  be  able  no  doubt  to  find  a  publisher 
for  it  when  quiet  is  restored  in  the  country.] 

Chapter  I. 

IM  WHICH  IS  COITTAIHSD  80MB  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  ANCIKITT  CITT  Or  ARBBB  ROUOB,  AHD 

SOMB  OF  THB    "iMHABITERB   THEREOF." 

He  who  has  enjoyed  the  pleasure — ^if  it  has  proved  a  peculiar 
source  of  pleasure  to  others  besidft  the  author  of  Martin  CtLMi.- 
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zlewit,  and  American  Notes  for  Circulation— of  a  voyage  up  or 
down  that  American  river,  at  once  so  mighty  and  so  muddy, 
known  in  aboriginal  dialect  as  the  Mississippi,  and  translated 
in  idiomatic  grandiloquence,  certainly  American,  if  not  abori- 
ginal. Father  of  Waters,  may  remember  a  city — but  elsewhere 
than  in  America  a  village — situated  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank, 
and  about  forty  leagues  above  New  Orleans,  boasting  a  not  les9 
suggestive  name  than  that  of  Arbre  Rouge.    Whence  this  desig- 
nation, local  or  municipal,  has  been  derived,  antiquarians  are 
not  agreed;  but  with  the  usual  proclivity  of  our  American  anti- 
quarians to  color  tradition  with  the  radix  sanguinarea  of  abori- 
ginal romance,  they  have  made  the  name  a  souvenir  of  Indian 
massacre,  which  is  so  far  true  that  it  was  derived  from  no  such 
association,  but  from  a  r<?rf' cypress  (cupressus  disticha)*  which 
stood  prominent  on  the  river  bank  at  that  point,  and  to  which 
the  early  French  voyageurs  made  fast,  when  stopping,  the  cables 
of  their  batteaux.   Arbre  Rouge,  notwithstanding  itd*  present  ac- 
quisitions of  local  pre-eminence,  penal  and  political,  military 
and  eleemosynary,  cannot  be  said  to  be  now  anything  remark- 
able in  the  way  of  a^ city;  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  it 
was  even  less  remarkable  in  size,  in  importance,  in  pretension, 
albeit  possibly  for  that  very  reason  it  may  have  only  boen  $he 
more  respectable.    There  hung,  then,  over  the  place  and  people 
that  air  of  listless  drowsiness  or  stagnant  somnambulism  sug- 
gested by  our  American  Goldsmith,  as  permeating  Sleepy  Hollow 
in  the  days  of  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  that  redoubted  knight 
of  the  ferule,  and  more  than  living  type  of  the  ideal  Yankee — 
Master  Ichabod  Crane.     This  drowsiness  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  recent  emergence  of  the  country  to  which  it  belonged, 
and  of  which  it  was  the  extreme  western  barrier,  from  a  state 
of  colonial  dependence  on  Spain >  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
a  necessary  or  normal  element  of  Anglo-American  progress  or 
aggression  to  impart  to  it  excitement.     Where  now  stand  the 
buildings  of  the  U.  S.  garrison — made  illustrious  of  late  as  the 
^residence  of  our  American  Marlborough,  minus  the  suaviter  in 
modo — there  stood  then  an  old  Spanish  fort,  an  adobe  structure, 
or  structure  built  of  logs  and  mud,  with  the  usual  accessories 
of  officers'  quarters,  offices  and  stores  enclosed  by  a  rampart  of 
earth  some  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  mounted  at  intervals  with 
guns  of  heavy  calibre.     In  the  rear  of  this  fort  was  collected  a 
number  of  cottages,  which,  from  their  proximity  to  the  fort, 
and  want  of  all  system  or  plan  in  their  general  aspect  of 
arrangement,  had  the   appearance  of  having  been  assembled 
upon  the  same  principle  of  instinctive  sympathy  th^t  geese  or 
other  fowls  huddle  together  behind  a  wall  or  rock  for  protec- 

■^i«    ■■■■—■■  ■    I.  ■  .  II         ■  ■       — I  ■  .       ■-    i         ■!  ■■  .1         —III       ■   -■         .^  ■■■  ■■  — 1  ■  -'    ■  ■       ■         —  ■  ■     '^ 

,  *The  author,  when  th(s  was  written,  had  not  seen  M.  Oayarre's  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
name  (History  of  Louisiana,  2  rol.,  p.  127).  If  the  tree  was  of  the  size  there  reported,  it  may  b« 
that  the  anthor  derived  from  local  tradition  i^  wrong  impreasion  of  the  use  to  which  it  was  put 
by  the  voyageura. 
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tion.  From  the  want  of  thrift  indicated  by  the  size  and  gen- 
eral negligence  of  appearance  of  these  dottages,  the  inference 
might  naturally  arise  that  they  contained  the  remains  of  the 
colonial  population,  or  population  deprived  of  the  special  favor 
and  protection  of  a  government  with  which  it  had  sympathized 
not  less  politically  than  nationally.  This  was  the  more  appa- 
rent from  the  fact,  that  they  constituted  a  separate  faubourg  or 
quartier,  Q^WeH  yar  eminence  Spanish  Town,  to  indicate  an  ex- 
clusiveness  of  nationality;  as  from  their  isolation  from  even 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Arbre  Rouge,  and  their  more  than 
religious  separation  from  the  marauding  adventurers  floated 
since  the  capture  of  the  country  into  it  from  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  newly  settled  West.  But  even  among  these  humble 
white  dwellings,  with  their  tiled  roofs  and  latticed  verandahs, 
there  mingled  the  usual  discriminating  evidences  of  pride  and 
vanity,  of  poverty  and  wealth,  which  mark  more  populous  and 
more  ambitious  communities.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  there 
was  a  cottage  of  more  than  usual  neatness — a  neatness,  if  the 
expression  is  not  contradicted  by  the  idea,  approaching  to  style. 
Its  tasteful  but  not  too  ambitious  parterre,  its  hedges  of  mock 
orange,  wild  olive,  cherry  laurel,  or  whatever  else  called  in 
French  or  English,  following  the  graceful  windings  of  its  nu- 
merous walks,  and  the  peeping  out  here  and  there  from  the 
green  foliage  known  only  to  the  South  of  a  modest  jet  d'eau, 
or  a  bit  of  statuary,  proved  the  presence  of  a  superior  taste 
and  indicated  no  less  clearly  a  superiority  of  social  position 
which  belongs  to  caste. 

The  dwelling,  to  which  the  garden  was  an  appropriate  fVon- 
tispiece,  though  small  in  its  dimensions,  and  composed  only  o£ 
wood  and  yellow  stucco,  showed,  in  its  windows,  projections 
and  points,  an  attempted  reproduction  of  the  taste  of  the 
fatherland  of  that  mingled  style  in  ajchitocture  of  Gothic, 
Roman  and  Moorish,  observed  by'  travellers  to  prevail  in  Spain, 
which  symbolizes  in  combination  the  carnal  suspicion  of  the 
fortress  with  the  religious  faith  of  the  Church,  and  relieves 'the 
sternness  of  boreal  gloom  by  a  voluptuous  airiness  of  oriental 
light  and  warmth.  The  house,  with  its  picturesqueness  of 
style,  and  foreground  of  garden,  with  its  walks,  its  hedges,  its 
statues  and  fountains,  crowned  with  overhanging  orange  trees, 
rich  in  foliage  and  pendent  with  fruit,  formed  a  coup  d*oeil,  ot 
tout  ensemble^  suggestive  of  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  or  Guadal- 
quivir, relieved  possibly  in  some  accidental  point  by  an  image 
derived  from  the  provinces  of  France,  bordering  on  Spain. 
Within  the  house,  the  furniture  and  decorations  fulfilled,  in 
taste  the  promise  of  the  exterior,  there  being,  for  an  American 
domicile  or  abode,  a  much  more  than  usual  display  of  objects 
of  virtu  and  tasteful  bijouterie — bijouterie  not  more  suggestive 
of  the  meff^hanic  than  the  artist,  as  it  is  too  often  witnet^sed  in 
the  lacquered  tawdriness  of  American  displays,  but  partaking  of 
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the  delicate  finish  which  may  be  supposed  to  characterize  the 
£euvenato  Cellini  style  or  taste  in  art.  The  pictures  on  the 
walls,  consisting  of  family  portraits,  relieved  here  and  there  by 
a  gem  of  a  medallion ,  or  small  pictures  of  a  religious  or  devo- 
tional kind,  indicated  by  their  finish,  the  delicate  touch  and 
taste  of  a  master,  and  by  their  costumes  and  marked  evidences 
of  high  bearing,  the  ancient  and  honorable  descent  of  the 
family  which  they  wore  meant  to  typify.  These  pictures  were 
the  portraits  of  <<  knights  and  high  dames,"  extending  in  lineage 
back  to  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  when  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
'*  Grand  Monarque"  was  guarded  by  the  jealous  eye  and  adroit 
hand  of  the  ever-vigilant  Italian  prelate  and  minister,  Mazarin. 
The  lord  of  this  cottage, — if  from  its  contrast  to  the  mean- 
ness of  the  surrounding  edifices,  it  might  not  be  esteemed 
rather  a  palace  in  little,  though  then  well  stricken  in  years — 
had  that  in  his  appearance,  in  his  noble  and  reverend  mien  and 
port  which  indicated  clearly  that  he  was  no  unworthy  living 
representative  and  descendant  of  the  worthies  whose  gallery 
of  portraits  made  the  walls  of,  the  cottage  an  animate  tableau 
of  posthumous  life  and  glory.  While  his  attitude  and  bearing 
were  martial,  they  were  martial  after  the  manner  of  the  camp 
and  court  combined,  and  were  a  mingled  expression  of  author- 
ity, political  and  military,  which  softened  and  tendered  grace- 
ful rather  than  diminished  the  usual  sternness  of  military 
manners.  He  was  a  type,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  a  school  of 
manners  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
the  olden  time,  when  chevalier  and  gentilhomme  meant  the  same, 
or  the  soldier  of  rank  embodied  in  himself  the  stern  dignity  of 
the  camp  and  the  graceful  loyalty  of  the  court.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  blended  rather  than  single.  It  had  the 
ffrave  hauteur  of  the  Spanish  physiognomy,  relieved  by  the 
fecile  and  expressive  quickness  or  susceptibility  of  the  French, 
as  shadow  is  relieved  by  sunlight.  Though  advanced  in  life, 
there  was,  when  one  beheld  him,  a  conscious  or  expectant  pre- 
sentiment in  the  beholder  of  the  starting  into  life  of  a  power 
that  did  but  slumber,  like  a  fire  whose  lambency,  but  not 
fierceness,  is  subdued  or  held  in  check  by  an  apparent  or  supi  '- 
ficial  covering  of  ashes.  His  name,  Bodrigue  Du  Plessis-^fl 
name  suggestive  of  the  days  of  Henri  Quatre — indicates  that 
he  was  French,  but  he  was  only  paternally  French,  being  by 
his  mother  Spanish,  that  is  in  descent,  for  personally  he  was  a 
Creole,  or  native  of  a  province  or  colony,  having  been  bom  in 
Louisiana  during  its  subjection  to  France,  prior  to  its  cession 
to  Spain  in  1769,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Fontainbleau 
in  1762.  He  was  the  last  Spanish  Governor  of  Arbre  Rouge, 
meaning,  by  Governor  of  Arbre  Rouge,  the  military  and  civil 
Governor  of  the  country  claimed  by  Spain  as  a  part  of  West 
Florida,  extending  from  Iberville  river,  or  the  Bayou  Manshac 
on  the  south,  to  EUicott's  line^  or  latitude  thirty-one  on  the 
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Dorthy  and  firom  the  Mifisissippi  river  on  the  west  to  Pearl 
river  on  the  east. 

It  is  known  to  the  reader — ^familiar  with  thepnblie  despatches 
and  Senatorial  debates  upon  the  boundaries  ofiiouisiana,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  difference  or  interpretation  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  of  the  treaty  of  Session  or,  treaty  of  Paris — that 
this  district  of  coantry  remained  in  the  possession  of  Spain 
many  years  after  Isle  d'Orleans  or  the  country  extending 
from  the  Manshac  to  the  Baiize,  east  of  the  Mississippi^  had 
been  occupied  by  the  United  States :  and  that  it  was  not  for- 
mally ceded  by  Spain  till  1819,  when  the  whole  of  Florida  was 
sold  to  the  United  States  by  treatv,  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
two  Governments  by  Don  Onis  and  Mr.  Adams.  It  mav  not 
be  known,  however,  to  the  general  reader  that  the  actual  pos- 
session of  this  country  passed  nine  years  earlier  into,  the  hands 
of  the  United  States,  by  means  of  a  revolution,  consisting  in 
an  armed  capture  of  the  fort  at  Arbre  Rouge  and  the  adoption 
^f  a  formal  declaration  of  independence  of  Spain.  The  Gov- 
ernor, M  the  time  of  the  attack — 19th  September,  1810^had 
his  headquarters  at  the  little  cottage,  since  occupied  by  General 
Taylor,  little  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  a  change  of  dynasties,  when 
two  bands  of  armed  invaders,  one  under  a  Captain  Dessassau, 
and  the  other  under  a  Captain  Thomas,  rushef  into  the  fort  by 
different  gates  and  demanded  its  surrender.  After  a  brief  re- 
sistance, in  which  Col.  De  Grandpre,  his  adjutant  or  second  in 
command,  was  killed,  in  view  of  the  insufSciency  of  his  force, 
which  amounted  only  to  about  ninety -five  men,  to  make  any 
effe<5fual  defence,  he  surrendered  both  the  fort  and  the  town,, 
and  with  them  his  command,  holding  a  position  entirely  iso- 
lated, without  a  possibility  of  succor,  and  yielding  only  to  the 
power  of  superior  numbers,  he  felt  that  he  had  done  all  that  a 
getitleman  could  do,  and  retired  gracefully  among  the  remnant 
of  his  subjects  to  enjoy  a  respect  more  loyal  and  genuine  ii^ 
private  than  he  had  done  possibly  amidst  the  more  respectable 
or  honorable  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  command.  Mad- 
ame Du  Plessis,  though  like  her  husband,  grown  old,  had  that 
youthfulness  of  appearance  ever  characteristic  of  a  French 
woman  even  at  periods  of  life  the  most  advanced;  the  result 
of  a  commendable  attention  to  Hygeian,  and  a  pardonable  ap- 
plication of  art,  which,  however  they  may  be  criticised  or  rim- 
culed  by  persons  of  an ti-Gallican  antipathies,  are  more  potent 
in  renewing  youth,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same,  depriving  age 
of  its  terrors  by  suppressing  the  evidences  of  its  consciousness, 
than  immersing  in  fabled  fountains,  or  imbibing  elysian  elixirsf 
or  a  scrupulous  observance  of  imaginary  or  8oi  disant  laws  of 
nature.  Madame  D.  was,  in  manners  and  appearance,  a  pic^- 
tare  of  a  well-bred  woman,  who  seemed  to  know  too  well  what 
became  her  to  be  otherwise  in  misfortune  than  what  she  had 
bfjen  in^ower  or  prosperity.    Trouble  only  purifies  and  exalts 
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a  gennine  character — a  character  at  opce  combining  gentiUtr 
of  birth  and  grace  of  spirit;  and  if  the  late  reverses  through 
which  she  had  passed  had  produced  any  perceptible  change  m 
the  character  of  Madame  D.,  it  was  to  rencier  her  inherent 

graces  of  character  only'  more  apparent.  In  additioii  to  a  high 
egree  of  conventional  elegan'ce  of  manner,  she  h^d  the  true 
elegance  of  amiability  without  condescension,  and  dignity  with- 
out its  consciousness.  Of  an  offspring  somewhat  numerous,  one 
only  child  remained  to  comfort  and  console  the  age  of  the  ven- 
erable couple,  a  daughter,  whose  name  was  Adele,  and  who,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  was  in  her  nineteenth  year  of  age, 
that  interesting,  sweet  age  in  the-  life  of  a  girl,  when  the  con- 
scious knowledge  of  womanhood,  supervening  on  the  innocence 
of  youth,  begets  that  charming  naipete  of  expression  which 
language  is  too  feeble  to  describe  and  the  poetic  heart  only  can 
feel.  She  was  a  brunette;  and,  though  it  contradicts  the  usual 
theory  of  romance  writers,  whose  ideals  are  blondes,  she  may 
be  said  to  have  been  pretty.  Her  height  was  what  the  height 
of  a  woman  should  ever  be  to  be  womanly,  a  just  compromise 
between  extremes,  a  height  which  will  render  the  figure  neither 
petite  nor  masculine.  Her  figure  had  a  graceful  rotundity  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  height ;  while  her  foot  and  hand  had 
in  each  that  beautiful  conformation  which  marks  the  grace  of 
proportion.  Her  face  was  a  face  not  often  seen,  but  when  seen 
captivates  the  beholder.  It  was  not  a  face  which  simply  "wins 
as  it  wanders,  and  dazzles  when  it  dwells,"  but  captivates  as 
surely  as  it  fascinates.  And  what,  we  may  ask,  was  the  charm? 
It  ^as  the  harmony  of  expression  and  feature,  th^  outward  lin- 
eaments, in  accordance  with  the  inward  graces  of  the  souT; 
the  face,  indeed,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  spirit.  It  was  intellectual,  and  yet  it  was  spir- 
itual; not  too  intellectual — for  a  woman's  face  to  be  consistent 
yf\\h  the  law  of  harmony  should  never  bo  too  intellectual — but 
intellectual  in  the  proportion  that  it  was  spiritual.'  Intellect 
and  heart  seemed  to  know  the  exact  bounaaries  of  their  pre- 
rogatives. They  did  not  seem  to  invade,  but  bys  a  kindly  alli- 
ance react  upon  each  other.  What  the  one  borrowed  the  other 
repaid.  While  one  enlightened,  the  other  soflened.  If  there 
was  subordination  in  either,  it  was  the  subordination  of  the 
intellect  to^he  holier  impulses  and  aspirations  of  a  spirit  attuned 
into  harmony  of  purity  and  truth  and  beauty  by  daily  com- 
miii^ing  with  the  spirits  and  images  of  the  holy  author  and 
blessed  exemplars  of  a  holy  faith  in  bliss,  for  her  face  seemed 
radiant  with  the  heaven-colored  images  traced  by  heaven's 
own  reflected  light  on  the  countenance  of  wrapt  devotion.  To 
reproduce  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  or  transfer  the  bright  but 
mild  radiance  of  the  eVening  star,  were  an  easy  task  compared 
with  the  task  of  even  outlining  a  face  at  once  so  holy  and  so 
bright — so  holy  in  love,  so  bright  with  thought.     Though  it 
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dwells  in  memoiy  after  the  lapse  of  years  with  an  individuality 
as  distinct  as  though  but  yesterday  seen,  we  shall  not  atteixipt 
to  reproduce  it,  but  leave  each  reader  to  do  it  for  himself 

Though  usual  with  families  of  the  Soman  Catholic  per- 
suasion  to   educate  their  daughters  in .  a  convent,  or  house 
combining  at  the  same  time  tne  advantages  of  religious  and 
general  educatioR, 'Mademoiselle  Du  Plessis  had  possessed  no 
such  advantage,  if  to  be  educated  from  home  is  ever  an  advan- 
.tage  to  a  lady.    Her  parents,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of 
the  good  cur6  of  the  parish,  had  given  her  the  only  education 
which  she  possessed.     The  words  of  ins,truction  had  come  to 
her  laden  with  love,  ilnd  what  the  intellect  lost  in  knowledge, 
the  heart  had  more  than  gained  in  truth.    In  possession  of  two 
vernacular  or  parent  languages,  French  and  Spanish,  she  added 
a  fluent  use  of  a  third — the  English — not  then  common  to 
Creoles  even  of  wealth.    She  had  it  from  her  father  and  moth- 
er, who  both  spoke  it  with  an  accent  which  shoWed  it  the 
acquisition  of  mature  lifiK  but  an  accent  neither  broad  nor 
inelegant.     Her  taste  in  Imrature,  though  pure,  had  not  been 
extensively  cultivated,  for   thorough    or  critical    cultivation 
comes  only  with  age,  and  her  youth  precluded  the  idea.     It 
had  been  Judiciously  directed  by  her  parents,  in  conjunction 
with  the  priest,  a  man  of  good  acqtiirements  in  secular  learn- 
ing, particularly  for  a  priest,  dtid  promised  to  bring  forth  fruit 
in  after  years.  .  She  had  not  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  have 
had  her  manners  fashioned  after^any  conventional  model  or 
standard;  but  she  had  had,  in  her  own,  home,  good  living 
models,  and  a  heart,  that  best  of  instructors,  to  prolit  by  them. 
There  was  in  her  manners  a  grace  more  maidenly  than  woman- 
ly, tne  prevalence  of  timidity  over  self-command,  but  dignity 
enough  combined  with  tact  to  counteract  any  morbid  or  undu^ 
tendency  to  bashfulness  or  embarralssment.     Though  generally 
serious  in  intercourse,  she  was  not  without  a  certain  refined 
archness  ot  coquetry,  which  is  never  entirely  absent  from  the 
manners  or  character  of  a  woman  who  combines  the  advan- 
tages of  youth,  beauty,  cleverness  and  good  breeding.     W« 
kno^  we  shall  be  suspected,  in  these  days  of  cosmopolitan 
travel,  of  having  overdrawn  the  picture  of  our  heroine,  when 
we  state  the  fact  that  Mademoiselle  Du  Plessis  had  not,  since 
childhood,  been  away  from  Arbre  Rouge/ not  even  so  far  as  the 
city,  as  New  Orleans  is  called,  par  eminence,  by  the  Creoles,  as 
Bome  is  by  the  Italians,  and  Paris  by  Frenchmen.     The  most 
she  hacl  seei/of  mankind^had  been  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  the  most  she  had  known  of  them  had  been  from 
he^r  intercourse'^  with  a  tew  families  of  the  village.    Such  was 
the  city  of  Arbre  Bouge,  and  such  some  of  its  inhabitants,  on 
the  first  d^^y  of  November,  or  All  Saints  Day,  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1817. 
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CHAFtfeB  II. 

IV  WHIOB  THIBI  18, SOW  AOOOUirT  OF  TBI  AHOIIVT  FBA8T  OF  ALL  lAIHTS   OV  ALL 
80UL8,  AVD  HOW  0B8VRyAD  UT  ABBBB  BOUGB,  AJTD  WBAT  bOOUBRBD  TBRBBOH. 

The  reli^oas  feast  of  All  Saints  or  All  Souls,  is  said  by  those 
familiar  with  litureical  antiaaities,  to  be  an  appointment  of  no 
ffreat  aj^e  in  the  Church.  It  is  said  that  aoout  the  year  of 
Christ  olO,  the  heathen  Pantheon,  or  the  temple  dedicated  to. 
all  the  Gods  recognised  in  the  old  !{loman  mytnological  calen- 
dar, was  taken  at  the  desire  of  Boniface  IV,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
from  the  service  of  the  heathen  worship  by  the  Emperor 
Phocus,  and  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  All  Martyrs,  and  a,  day 
set  apart  for  the  oomniemopation  of  their  virtues  and  to  holy 
communion  with  their  spirit.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Feast  of  AH  Saints,  the  day  of  its  observance,  beii^g  first,  fixed 
on  the  first  day  of  Hay,  but  was  changed  some  two  centuries- 
afterwards,  A.  D.  834^  to  the  first  (^jfe  of  November,  where  it 
has  remained  ever  since.  It  is  a  ^p^recognized  by  both  the 
Boman  and  Anglican  Churches,  and  substantially  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  wit :  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of- the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  a  doctrine  deemed  fundamental  by  both 
Churches,  as  may  be  proved  by  their  adoption  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  creeds,  of  wiiich  it  forms  ajk  essential  article. 
It  is  thought  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  has  gone  farther 
than  the  Anglican,  not  only^^in  the  liturgical,  but  in  the  doc- 
trinal importance  with  which  she  has  invested  the  day  and  the 
subject  of  its  commemoration ;  but  we  apprehend  the  differ- 
ence between  them  in  their  observance  of  the  day  is  only  the 
normal  difference  between  the  Churches  themselves,  or  the  dif- 
ference between  fistct  add  theory,  between  practice  and  princi- 
ple. It  is  known  that  both  Churches  reitognize  the  knitting 
together,  in  one  communion  and  fellowship,  all  God's  efect  in 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ  f  an4.  that  the  Anglican  only  quali- 
fiedly  discountenances,  in  her  Articles,  the  Invocation  ^f^ Saints, 
and  has  nowhere  formally  discarded  Prayers  for  the  Dead: 
while  there  are  those,  and  of  her  communion,  toof  who  are  Aree 
to  say  that  the  inference  of  her  ecclesiastical  toleration  of  the 
practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  in  the  *^  Prayer  for  the  whole 
state  of  Christ's  Church  militant,"  and  in  the  prayer  last  but 
one  in  her  Buria|  Service,  is  so  strong  as  to  require  the  use  of 
some  hermeneutical  ingenuity  to  evade.      ' 

The  adoption  by  the  Church  of  the  service  in  question,  and 
her  requirement  of  its  formal  liturgical  observance,  we  think 
the  most  conclusive  interpretation  of  her  opinion  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  *<  Communion  of  Saints,"  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  Boman.  Churches  upon  the  point  in  question,  is' 
not  so  much  a  difference  of  doctrine  as  the  difference  of  prao* 
tice;  the*  one  viewing  the  communion  of  saints  as  a  question 
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purely  specalatiye  or  didactic,  and  the  other  as  a  foct  which 
Bhoold  not  alone  engAste  our  thoughts;  bat  our  feelinge  and 
sympathies  as  well.    The  difference,  as  observed  before,  is  the 
organic  difference  between  the  Churches  themselves;  the  catholi- 
city of  the  Anglican  being  purely  intellectual,  or  having  only  a 
mental  existence,  and  susceptible  of  no  higher  expression  tnan 
one  simply  intellectual ;  while  the  catholicity  of  tne  Boman  is 
to  him  at  least  a  fisu^t  which  should  engage  the  senses,  feelines 
and  imaginations,  no  less  than  the  intellect  in  giving  it  all  the 
tangibility  of  a  form,  and  all  the  vitality  of«  a  reality.    In  the 
services  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  on  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints,  there  is  given  full  expression  to  the  Church's  conception 
of  the  communion  of  saints.    The  living  seem  to  be  in  actual, 
communion  with  the  departed  in  Chnst,  whether  canonized 
saints  or  fkmiliar  friends  just  gone.   On  the  morning  of  the/day 
the  bells  seem  to  toll  an  actual  knell,  the  organs  seem  to  peal 
an  actual  dircre.    The  churches  are  thrown  open  for  the  due 
celebration  of  high  mass  ^r  the  living  and  the  dead,  and, 
thither,  Ax>m  feelings  of  affection,  as  a  higher  spirit  of  devotion, 
the  children  of  the  Church  repair  with  longing  and  subdued 
hearts  to  prav  with  those  who  nave  an  existence  as  f^sh  and 
as  actual  to  mith  as  though  they  had  not  entered  the  tomb's 
gloomy  isolation,  but  still  mingled  with  them  around  the  fkmily 
hearth  in  every-day  as^ciation.    From  thence,  with  hearts  and 
consciences  cleansed  by  priestly  absolution  and  benediction,  they 
repair  to  the  contiguous  churchyard,  with  burning  lights  and 
freshly-blown  flowers,  and  other  emblems  of  eternal  faith  and 
hope,  to  spend  a  holiday  or  a  day  of  social  reunion  with  the 
dead.     Let  those  who  choose  condemn  its  aspects  of  crude 
superstition,  but  for  ourself,  Protestant  as  we  are,  we  have  ever 
found  it  an  impressive  and  profitable  pageant;  and  never  have 
we  visited,  upon  the  day  in  question,  a  Catholic  necropolis 
without  having  our  faith  strengthened  in  the  great  doctrine  of 
an  eternal  reunion  of  souls  beyond  the  grave.  ^l?he  doctrine  on 
which  the  observance  is  based  may  be  erroneous ;  we  are  not 
discussing  the  point  of  its  error  or  truth;  there  may  mingle  in 
the  religious  solemnities  of  the  festival  vanity,  pride,  curiosity, 
and  other  passions  and  emotions  not  sanctionea  by  religion,  as 
from  what  scene  of  earthly  association  are  they  excluded;  we 
can  only  speak  of  its  impression  upon  ourself,  and  record  an 
experience  simply  personal,  when  we  say  that  we  have  never 
returned  to  our  home  from  an  evening  *spent  amonff  these  asso> 
ciations  of  the  living  and  the  dead  without  feeling  that  we 
have  penetrated  farther  than  before  into  the  mystic  shadows 
which  overhang  <Hhat  country  from  whose  bourne  no  (human) 
traveller  returns,"  without  feeling  that  Protestantism,  with  all 
its  boasted  luminousness  of  faith,  shrunk  in  repugnance  fr*om 
communion  with  its  dead;  that  like  Abraham  when  he  purchased 
of  the  children  of  Heth  the  cave  in  the  field  of  Macphelah,  its 
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leading  desire  is  to  cat  off  as  qaiokly  as  possible  all  associatian 
or  cominiinion  with  its  dead,  by  burying  them  out  of  their  eight. 

Bat  to  retam  from  an  episode  necessary  to  explain  some  of 
the  incidents  of  the  chapter.  The  morning  of  All  Saints  Bay, 
1817,  at  Arbre  Roage,  had  been  ushered  in  with  all  the  usaal 
displays  of  feeling  or  enthusiasm  incident  to  its  appropriate 
observance.  Fresh  flowers  and  immortelles  had  been  gathered^ 
the  flnest  wax  candles  had  been  obtained,  the  finest  and  most 
fitting  garments  had  been  donned,  and  every  other  arrange- 
ment demanded  of  the  population  by  the  day  made,  when,  as 
the  bell  was  being  tolled  from  the  tower  of  St.  Joseph's,  and 
the  people  of  the  village,  particularly  the  female  portion  of  it, 
were  moving  from  every  direction  toward  the  church,  a  well- 
dressed  traveller  arrived  at  Arbre  Eouge,  a  circumstance  not 
at  all  unusual  now,  especially  when  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  is  in  session,  but  in  that  dav  was  an  event  so  unusual  as 
to  be  noted  by  the  inhabitants  and  chronicled  in  their  annals. 
The  arrival  was  from  New  Orleans,  not,  however,  by  steam- 
boat, as  the  usual  appliance  of  water  travel  or  communication 
in  the  West  is  called,  to  distinguish  it,  we  suppose,  from  the 
low  pressure  or  sea-going  craft. 

It  may  be  needless  to  tell  the  reader  that  on  that  river  and 
its  tributaries,  when  as  far  back  as  1843,  there  floated,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  late  Mr.  Barrow,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  in  the  United  States  Senate,  five  hundred 
steamers,  and  of  course  many  more  now,  there  exists  almost 
hourly  opportunities  of  transition  from  point  to  point;  and 
that  any  other  mode  of  travel  or  transit  is  now  as  unusual  as 
in  1817  travel  by  steamboat  was  extraordinary.  In  that  year 
a  man  could  not,  any  evening  in  the  week,  go  upon  a  steam- 
boat lyinff  in  New  Orleans  and  go  to  bed  with  the  comfortable 
or  uncomfortable  expectation  of  being  ashore  at  Arbre  Bbuge 
before  daylight  next  morning,  for  the  reasons  that  the  boats  to 
fbmish  facilities  of  such  frequent  travel  did  not  exist,  and  that 
those  which  did  exist  made  no  such  time  when  opposed  to  the 
current  of  the  Mississippi.  This  will  be  more  apparent  when 
it  is  known  that,  in  that  year,  there  were  but  ten  steamboats 
in  all  built  qn  the  Western  waters,  and  the  trip  from  New 
Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  in  twenty-five  days,  was  celebrated  with 
public  rejoicings.  It  is  more  than  likely,  if  our  traveller  was 
living  now,  and  felt  called  on  to  make  the  trip  from  New 
Orleans  to  Arbre  Bouge,  he  would  consult  both  pleasure  and 
speed  in  taking  a  steamboat;  but  it  is  not  less  likely  that 
making  the  journey  then,  he  consulted  alike  his  interest  and 
pleasure  in  making  it  by  land.  And  the  arrival  was  by  land. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  that  beautiful  region  skirting  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  called  the  coast^  knows  that  between 
the  levee^  or  artificial  embankment  thrown  up  on  the  river's 
margin  to  keep  out  the  water  during  the  prevalence  of  periodi- 
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cal  freaketSf  and  the  estates  on  the  river,  there  is  a  road,  or, 
more  properiy,  a  street^  extending  alons  the  entire  length  of 
the  coast  on  either  bank  of  the  river.  We  cannot  conc<Mve  of 
a  drive  in  every  way  as  pleasant  as  that  along  the  road  from 
New  Orleans  to  Arbre  Konge,  and  will  say  that  our  traveller 
in  taking  it,  was  justified  by  taste,  even  though  impelled  by 
necessity.  It  was  along  this  road  that  he  had  come  from  New 
Orleans,  by  easy  stages,  in  a  gig,  a  high-hung,  two-wheeled 
vehicle,  drawn  by  one  horse,  which  has  long  since  given  place 
to  a  more  fashionable  four-wheeled  substitute,  and  is  now  rarely 
seen  except  in  the  possession  of  a  few  old  time  people.  Having 
arrived  the  evening  previous  at  Hopeton  Estate,  a  few  miles 
below  town,  introduced  to  its  hospitable  proprietor.  Colonel 
Heartall,  than  whom,  we  will  venture  to  say,  no  finer  speci- 
men of  a  country  gentleman  ever  lived,  he  had  taken  a  bed 
there,  and  driven  in  next  morning.  Driving  up  to  the  door, 
or  rather  facade,  of  a  rude  hostelry,  situated  near  the  comei) 
of  the  levee  and  the  main  street  of  the  town,  long  since  swept 
away  by  fire  or  flood,  he  was  received  by  a  little  French  land- 
lord, whose  observable  apparel  was  a  long  white  apron  and 
brown  paper  cap,  with  a  low  bow,  and  question  in  French : 

"What  is  Monsieur's  pleasure?" 

^*  Horse  stabled  and  a  chamber  for  myself" 

"  Will  Monsieur  tarry  long  V* 

*<  That  will  depend  on  the  time  it  may  take  to  transact  my 
business  " 

*'No  business  for  Monsieur  to-day.    It  is  All  Saints  day." 

'*  I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  it's  a  holiday." 

"  Monsieur  comprehends.    Would  Monsieur  go  to  mass  ?" 

"  I  will  first  ffo  to  my  room." 

"  Monsieur  shall  be  obeyed." 

Handing  over  the  vehicle  to  a  little,  red-eyed  negro  servant, 
of  the  color  called  griff  in  Creole  dialect,  which  means,  we  be- 
lieve, brown  or  reddish  rather  than  yellow,  with  bushy  hair,  a 
maximum  altitude  of  four  feet  and  a  half  in  stature,  and  other- 
wise small — his  size  being  the  result,  we  suppose,  of  topical 
influences,  as  is  said  of  the  Shetland  horses— our  landlord,  with 
the  politeness  which  ever  marks  the  Frenchman  of  all  situa- 
tions, conducted  his  guest  to  his  room.  The  Frenchman,  while 
an  admirable  restaurateur,  is  a  very  poor  innkeeper — ^for  the 
reason,  perhaps,  that,  while  he  is  the  best  cook  in  the  world, 
his  language  has  no  synonymes  for  the  English  words  comfort 
and  home.  The  guest  looked  round  the  chamber,  but  found 
little  in  it  to  promise  comfort.  The  linen  of  the  bed  was  clean, 
and  he  consoled  himself  for  the  absence  of  other  luxuries  by 
the  value  of  this,  and  the  reflection  that  his  sojourn  would  not 
be  long.  While  dressing  himself,  which  he  did  with  care  but 
without  display,  it  recurred  to  his  natural  sense  of  propriety 
that  no  one  could  be  seen  on  business  on  a  day  of  such  suggest- 
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ive  Boayenini,  apart  from  its  religious  associations;  he,  there- 
fore, determined  to  make  one  of  the  congregation  at  church, 
and  when  the  service  was  over  amuse  himself  as  best  he  might 
in  strolling  over  the  village  and  inspecting  its  lions.  Descend- 
ing to  the  public  room^  he  asked  to  be  shown  the  church,  and 
was  turned  over  by  Monsieur  Fricandeau  to  Theophile,  the  petit 
man  of  all  work,  as  a  cicerone.  The  strange  appearance  of  the 
little  guide  attracted  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  and  its  con- 
trast with  his  own  appearance  as  they  promenaded  together  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  village  was  so  great  as  to  beget  within 
him  a  sense  of  amusement  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  odd- 
ness  of  the  picture ;  nor  was  the  little  cicerone  himself  with- 
out a  certain  sense  of  mental  enjoyment,  derived  from  the 
feeling  of  conscious  importance  at  acting  in  the  distinguished 
and  honorable  capacity  of  guide  to  a  fine  looking  stranger  in 
view  of  his  acquaintances.  It  is  a  fact  hardly  worth  noting, 
but  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  inhabitant  of  a  provincial 
town  never  chaperoned  a  distinguished  or  fine  looking  stran- 
ger through  the  streets  without  feeling  within  him  a  sense 
of  growing  importance,  approximating  to  the  importance  or 
conceived  importance  of  tne  stranger,  as  Major  rendennis  is 
said,  by  Thackeray,  to  have  swelled  into  the  dimensions  of  a 
Duke  when  upon  any  occasion  of  his  being  met  by  one  of  that 
exclusive  class  in  the  park  or  elsewhere,  the  latter  would  offer 
him  one  finger,  with  the  salutation,  <'How  do  Pendennis?" 
Theophile  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  or  rather  he  had  within 
him  enough  of  humanity  to  be  within  it,  and,  therefore,  pulled 
up  his  shoulders,  threw  his  head  proudly  back,  stepped  high, 
gave  to  his  face  an  expression  of  conscious  importance,  aftd 
passed  his  acquaintances  without  a  nod  of  recognition,  or  only 
bestowed  on  them  the  passing  patronage  of  a  stare  or  bow. 

There  is  a  strange  sympathy  in  contrasts,  a  mysterious  affinity 
between  extremes,  the  principle  of  Which  none  can  explain. 
What  was  amusement  in  the  stranger's  mind  at  first  became 
interest  as  he  contemplated,  not  simply  the  assiduity  of  the 
boy,  but  his  appearance,  unique  as  it  was.  There  seemed  to 
spring  up  in  his  mind  a  kindly  sympathy :  an  embryo  affection 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  pride  exhibited  by  the  boy  in 
the  service  which  he  was  rendering;  there  was  being  felt  a 
sense  of  protection  toward  him  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
what  he  imagined  would  be  the  fellow's  faithfulness  if  attached 
to  his  person  as  a  servant.  These  reflections  were  cut  short  by 
their  arrival  at  the  church,  situated  some  three  or  four  squares 
back  of  the  river.  Having  enquired  of  the  servant  his  name, 
and  bestowed  on  him  a  gratuity,  with  the  remark  that  he 
could  find  his  way  back  without  him,  he  entered  the  church. 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  the  parish  church  of  the  civil  parish  of 
east  Arbre  Eouge,  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  nothina 
remarkable  in  the  way  of  an  edifice.    It  was  a  long,  low  build- 
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ing  of  bricky  with  poor  looking  windows  and  without  porch  or 
transept.  It  was  all  nave,  if  that  may  be  called  nave  which 
was  merely  a  long  room  traversed  from  the  doors  to  the  chancel 
or  altar  by  two  narrow  aisles.  A  more  imposing  appearance 
was  attempted  to  be  imparted  to  it  by  baildmg  in  jfh>nt  of  it  a 
huge  tower  a  few  years  later;  but  by  being  out  of  all  kinds  of 
proportion  with  the  church,  it  served  bat  to  increase  the  de- 
formity. Within  there  was  nothing  more  attractive  than  with- 
out. The  pews  seemed  a  collection  of  boxes,  painted  with 
Spanish  brown,  diversified  with  chrome  yellow  or  green.  The 
paintings  about  the  altar,  except  a  clever  copy  of  a  Madonna 
of  one  of  the  Spanish  masters,  were  daubs  rather  than  works 
of  art,  while  the  other  ornaments,  except  a  cross,  which  was 
of  silver,  were  either  of  wood  or  lacquered  metal.  It  may  be 
said,  as  an  apology,  that  this  being  the  first  parish  of  the  high- 
lands or  hills  above  the  coast,  was  sparsely  settled,  and,  there- 
fore, poor.  Since  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  whole  fabric, 
we  learn,  has  been  replaced  by  a  costly  and  not  inelegant  edi- 
fice. When  the  stranger  entered  the  church,  as  plam  as  we 
have,  described  it  to  be,  the  coup  d'ceil  may  not  have  been  so 
imposing  as  that  which  met  the  eye  of  Osbaldistone,  when  he 
entered  the  Barony  Laigh  Kirk  of  Glasgow,  as  the  crypt  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mungo  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  gnde  town/'  and  witnessed  the  Presbyterian  worship  for  the 
first  time,  not  so  *<  grand,"  possibly,  and  certainly  not  so 
"rioomy,"but  in  every  sense  as  "peculiar."  The  chancel, 
with  its  paintinj^  and  mystic  symbols  of  faith  and  devotion ; 
the  candles  giving  out  that  mystic  and  sepulchral  light,  the 
joint  effect  of  its  association  with  the  dead  and  contrast  with 
the  more  luminoas  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  officiating  priests  and 
their  assistants  chanting  in  low  and  wailing  tones  the  mortuary 
services  peculiar  to  the  day;  the  shadowy  smoke  of  the  incense 
floating  through  the  air  of  the  chapel;  the  different  attitudes 
and  costumes  of  the  worshippers,  with  their  different  degrees 
or  expressions  of  devotion ;  the  wandering  thoughtlessness  of 
the  more  innocent,  with  the  wrapt  abstraction  of  the  more 
penitent;  the  different  nations  and  castes  represented;  the 
lively  and  ruddy  Hibernian  contrasted  with  the  grave  and 
swarthy  Spaniard ;  the  witty,  quick-eyed  Frenchman  with  the 

Eale,  serious-lookinff  American ;  the  ungainly  and  coarsely- 
abited  AfHcan  with  the  pretty  Creole  in  her  white  vail;  and 
voluptuous  quatrooney  in  her  colored  turban,  with  here  and  there 
the  brilliant  uniform  of  an  American  officer  iVom  the  garrison, 
and  the  wild  dress  of  a  Choctaw  warrior,  as  he  stood  partially 
revealed  at  door  or  window,  looking  on  more  in  curiosity  than 
awe  at  the  weird  and  mystic  ceremonies  solemnized  within; 
made  up  a  panorama  that  Scott  himself  might  have  looked  on 
with  interest,  and  which  did  not  fail  to  impress  the  poetic  eye 
and  heart  of  our  stranger. 
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Thch  serdde  bei^g  advaxiced  in  Its  oelebratioa  when  be 
arrived,  was  soon  closed  by  the  dipmissal  of  the  congregation 
with  the  tisiUil  priestly  benediction.  While  a  few  remained  in 
the  church,  in  different  postures,  before  different  objects  of 
devotion,  and  some  of  the  less  devout  w^nt  to  their  homes, 
most  of  the  congregation  betook  themselves  to  the  neighboring 
churchyard  or  cemetery.  Our  stranger,  in  order  the  Detter  to 
individualize  the  promiscuous  mass  assembled  in  the  church, 
remained  in  his  position  until  all  had  departed  save  the  few 
spoken  of  above.  Bo  absorbed  had  been  his  mze— not  the  gaxe 
of  impertinent  curiosity  so  often  witnessed  in  our  American 
churcnes,but  of  respectAil  and  intelligent  interest — ^that  he  had 
not  remarked  his  isolation,  more  protracted  than  he  thought, 
until  looking  around  he  discovered  himself  almost  alone  in  the 
(church.  The  officiating  priests  had  closed  their  solitary  devo- 
tions, and  were  casting  at  him  fbrtive  but  curious  glances  while 
in  the  act  of  disappearing  through  the  doo^  of  the  sacristy, 
when,  in  turning  himself  to  leave,  his  eye  caught  the  image  of 
a  young  lady,  kneeling  before  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  in  an 
attitude  ana  with  an  expression  of  devotion  the  most  wrapt. 
He  could  not  but  look,  for  his  senses  and  intellect  were  both 
enchained,  if  not  spell-bound,  by  the  object ;  and  if,  in  his  rap- 
ture, he  thought  at  all,  it  was  whether  most  to  admire  the 
exquisite  elegance  of  the  firare  or  the  heavenly  beauty  of  the 
fjftce.  It  seemed  less  a  vision  of  earth  than  one  which  he  had 
imagined  or,  possibly,  dreamed  of.  It  was  but  a  moment  that 
he  lingered,  thinking  it  profanity  to  look  upon  one  so  pure  and 
lovely  at  sucH  a  time  and  place.  He  abruptly,  but  noiselessly, 
left  the  church.  There  bein^  no  object  of  special  interest  in 
the  village,  beyond  the  old  Spanish  fortress  mentioned  in  the 
first  chapter,  he  betook  himself  thither,  being  guided  by  the 
Stars  ana  Stripes  now  floating  over  it.  After  lingering  some 
time  about  the  garrison  in  a  state  half  of  abstraction  and  half 
of  attention  to  the  novel  objects  around  him,  he  returned  to 
his  hotel,  to  receive  the  felicitations  of  Monsieur  Fricandeau, 
and  the  assiduities  of  Tbeophile:  these  professional  proclivities 
having  received  a  considerable  augmentation  to  their  usual  or 
habitual  floridness  of  impressment  during  his  absence,  owing  to 
an  increase  of  the  guest's  importance  in  their  mental  estima- 
tion by  a  call  from  Colonel  H^artall,  and  two  or  three  officers 
from  the  garrison,  after  service,  and  who,  failing  to  find  him  in, 
had  left  their  cards.  The  influence  of  their  visit  on  the  host 
was  witnessed  in  the  display  of  marked  attention  at  dinner, 
and  upon  Theophile  in  overacted  assiduity  in  serving  him. 
The  dinner  was  served  in  a  long  room  in  the  rear  of  the  gen- 
eral reception  room,  or  what  would  be  now  called  the  office, 
which,  instead  of  the  tahle  d'hote,  usual  in  American  hotels 
or  taverns,  if  the  long,  narrow  tables  usually  seen  in  country 
inns  may  be  thus  dignified,  was  furnished  in  the  style  universal 
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in  restaurantSf  with  a  number  of  small  tables,  each  ooTered  with 
a  &ir  linen  cloth,  and  supplied  with  a  nicely  folded  napkin,  salt 
cellar,  a  bottle  of  water  and  tumbler,  a  bottle  of  vin  BorddaiSj 
and  a  half  loaf  of  the  nicest  twist  bread,  in  the  manu&cture  of 
which  the  French  and  their  descendants  have  a  special,  if  not 
exclusive  eminence.  Wheii  seated  at  one  of  the  tables,  a  bill 
of  fare  was  handed  to  him  by  the  landlord,  and  he  proceeded 
to  select  thorefh>m  such  dishes  as  suited  his  taste  or  were  most 
in  season — ^it  being  now  understood,  that  is,  since  the  days  of 
Mrs.  Ratcliff  and  Monk  Lewis,  that  heroes  of  romance,  being 
persons  of  flesh  and  blood  like  more  common-place  specimens 
of  humanity,  are  fully  privileged  to  indulge  a  natural  human 
appetite  for  food  and  drink.  Jrassing  by  mutton  from  its  com- 
monness, not  from  its  want  of  delicacy,  for  what  mutton  can 
surpass  in  delicacy  of  flavor  the  famous  coast  mutton  of  Louisi- 
ana? and  not  permitted  to  select  becasse  or  woodcock,  that 
delightful  souvenir  of  a  gourmet's  sojourn  or  residence  on  the 
Delta,  because  not  then  in  season,  wild  duck  and  venison  be- 
came the  obiects  of  his  choice,  they  being  then  in  season  and 
always  a  delicacy,  which,  with  an  entree  or  so,  and  a  few  season- 
able vegetables,  washed  down  by  the  wine,  made  up  a  very 
passable  dinner. 

While  sitting  after  dinner,  sipping  his  cqfe  noir  and  smoking 
his  segar,  with  that  dolce  farniente  which  repletion  ever  begets 
in  the  cultivated  man,  the  stranger^s  mind  recurred  to  the 
vision  of  the  chapel ;  and  while  it  might  be  premature  to  ven- 
ture the  opinion  tnat  he  was  in  love  with  the  fair  unknown,  it 
will  not  be  thought  absurd  in  us  to  affirm  that  a  feeling  of  inter- 
est had  been  awakened  in  his  breast  akin  to  intensity,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  devotee,  heightened,  as  it  ever  is,  by  the  mystery 
which  shrouded  her  name  and  identitv.  How  long  his  reveries 
would  have  continued  is  uncertain,  had  not  the  appearance  of 
the  landlord  cut  them  off  by  bringing  his  mind  Iback  to  the 
more  commonplace  subiects  of  life. 

"Did  Monsieur  call? 

"No." 

"Will  Monsieur  have  lights?" 

"No." 

"  Will  Monsieur  visit  the  cemetery  and  see  the  spectacle  f" 

Catching  at  a  proposition  so  sermain  to  his  thoughts,  he 
answered  "  yes,"  and  they  immediately  set  out.  Arriving  at 
the  cemetery,  they  found  it  brilliantly  illuminated  with  candles 
arranged  on  almost  every  tomb,  and  thronged  with  people  of 
all  ages,  sexes  and  colors.  With  most  of  them  it  seemed  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  reunion  between  the  living  than  between 
the  living  and  the  dead.  Many,  however,  were  the  groups 
gathered  around  the  tombs,  apparently  in  silent  and  solemn 
communion  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  The  aspect  of 
the  tombs,  built  above  ground,  as  is  usual  in  Louisiana,  particu- 
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larly  on  the  Delta  proper — ^in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of 
what  is  called  in  the  country  transpitation  water,  or  water  dif- 
fused through  the  soil  from  the  Mississippi,  rendering  under- 
ground interments  frequently  impossible  and  always  unpleasant 
— ^gave  additional  picturesqueness  to  the  scene.  The  tombs  hav- 
ing all  been  newly  cleansed  and  garnished,  and  decorated  with 
vases  of  flowers  and  immortelles,  the  cemetery  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  conservatoire  or  parterre  than  a  chamel  house. 
The  evening  had  waned,  the  numerous  throng  had  been  dis- 
appearing in  single  groups  until  few  were  left,  but  our  stranger 
still  lingered,  half  fascinated  with  a  scene  so  novel  and.  so 
lovely,  and  half  wrapt  in  that  state  of  melancholy  meditation 
so  natural  to  persons  of  poetical  temperament,  or  possibly  with 
a  half-formed  hope  of  seeing  again  the  lady  so  lately  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts.  Crossing  one  of  the  little  walks  or  alleys 
which  intersected  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  churchyard,  he 
saw  in  the  latter  a  venerable  couple,  attended  by  a  servant 
seemingly  as  venerable  as  themselves,  apparently  in  waiting 
for  some  one.  Following  with  his  eyes  the  direction  which 
theirs  seemed  to  take,  he  discovered  a  figure  kneeling  before  a 
neat  and  handsome  urn,  in  which  he  thought  he  recognized  the 
one  which  he  had  all  the  evening  been  unconsciously  seeking. 
The  back  being  to  him,  he  could  not  at  first  be  certain,  but  his 
doubts  were  soon  resolved  by  the  person  slowly  rising  and 
rejoining  the  aged  couple,  the  contour  which  he  saw,  as  also 
the  tournure  of  the  formNsonvincing  him  that  she  could  be  no 
other.  He  lingered  for  a  moment  until  they  were  out  of  sight, 
approached  the  tomb,  which  he  had  marked  with  his  eye,  and 
saw  inscribed  on  it  the  name  of  Du  Plessis.  It  was  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  had  brought  a  letter,  and  to  whom 
he  was  referred  for  a  consultation  on  the  business  which  was 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Arbre  Bouge.  Upon  arriving  at  his 
lodgings  he  enclosed  his  note  of  introduction  and  card  in  a 
note  from  himself  to  Monsieur  Du  Plessis,  and  gave  them  into 
the  hands  of  his  landloiVl,  with  instructions  to  deliver  them  in 
the  morning.  While  at  breakfast  next  day,  he  received  a  card 
fh>m  M.  Du  Plessis,  enclosed  in  a  note,  saying,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fatigues  of  the  previous  day,  he  would  be  unable 
to  call  on  him  at  his  hotel,  but  would  be  glad  to  see  him  in  the 
evening  at  his  own  house.  The  note  was  addressed  to  William 
Hamilton,  Esq.  We  will  communicate  in  the  next  chapter  who 
Mr.  William  Hamilton  was. 
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CTpon  the  subject  of  Sea-coast  defences  there  is  a  work  bv 
Major  J.  Gr.  Bernard,  of  the  United  States  Engineers.  He  tells 
us  that  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  her  immense  naval  ar- 
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mament,  has  awoke  to  the  importance  of  fortifications  whichl 
it  haB  been  fkshionable  previouslj  to  deride.  Fifty  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  appropriated  for  coast  defences.  A  similar 
prejadice  against  such  defences  prevailed  with  one  of  our  own 
naval  men.     Commodore  Perry  said  in  1851 : 

'*  Of  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  that  of  Great  Britain  is  the  least  provided 
with  fortifications,  and  yet  her  soil  has  not  been  trodden  by  a  successful 
enemy  since  the  Conquest ;  solely  protecting  her  military  and  naval  arse- 
nals by  perfect  and  well-^rrisoned  works.  She  depends  mainly  for  defence 
of  her  coast  upon  her  navy  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  her  yeomanry;  and  the 
very  absence  of  fortified  works  prevents  ^  deceitfiil  reliance  upon  such  de- 
fences and  keeps  alive  the  more  gallant  and  more  certain  dependence  upon 
tbdr  own  personal  prowess." 

.  A  recent  British  Commission,  having  the  whole  subject  under 
consideration,  reported  as  follows : 

^  Neither  our  fieet,  our  standing  army  nor  our  volunteer  forces,  nor  even 
the  three  combined,  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom 
against  invasion.  ♦♦•♦♦♦♦ 

**  Without  fi)rtifications  there  is  no  mode  of  defence  which  would  give 
the  same  amount  of  security  to  the  country  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  so 
economical  in  money  and  troops." 

Major  Bernard  conceives  that  Great  Britain's  reliance  in  the 
past  upon  her  navy  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  wars  of  the 
French  Eevolution  had  annihilated  all  other  navies;  and  that, 
in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  the  French  coasts  could  be 
watched  or,  with  ease,  blockaded.    All  of  this  is  now  changed. 

To  show  the  inadequacv  of  the  navy  to  prevent  invasion,  a 
case  is  cited.  In  1796,  the  expedition  of  Hoche  reached  Ire- 
land and  was  three  dayH  in  landing  twenty-five  thousand  men. 
Three  powerful  fieets  were  on  the  lookout  for  the  expedition 
and  yet  it  passed  unnoticed,  and  of  forty-four  vessels  only  one 
was  intercepted. 

England,  however,  has  not,  as  is  supposed,  been  indifferent 
to  the  value  of  fortifications.  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Dover 
and  other  great  ports  evince  this.  They  have  been  protected 
seaward  and  landward  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  a  continuous  range  of  Martello  towers  overlook 
the  waters  of  the  channel. 

Guns  of  the  largest  calibre  are  those  which  are  best  adapted 
for  sea-coast  defences.  The  smashing  effect  of  their  balls  do 
vastly  more  mischief  than  the  mere  perforations  of  smaller 
guns.  The  24,  32  and  almost  the  42-pounders  have  given  wav 
to  8  and  10-inch  columbiads  capable  of  using  shot  or  shell. 
These,  if  well  arrayed,  it  is  believed  no  fleet  or  floating  battery 
can  ever  be  made  to  pass.    Major  Bernard  says,  p.  48  : 

"  It  IS  perfectly  certain  that  hereafter  it  is  not  with  ordinary  fleets  of 
wooden  ships  that  searcoast  batteries  must  contend.  Such  fleets  may,  in- 
deed, attempt,  for  ulterior  objects,  to  pass  rapidly  by  such  batteries,  but  if 
the  object  is  their  reduction,  as  was  the  case  at  Algiers,  at  Vera  Cruz,  at 
Sevastopol,  at  Cronstadt,  threatened  but  not  attempted,  the  attack  will  not 
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be  made  by  **  Agamemnons,"  "  Arethusas"  and  "  Albions,''  wooden  coffini, 
filled  with  aailon,  to  be  burnt  up  or  blown  up  by  modem  incendiary  and 
explodve  miBsiles,  as  was  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Smope  in  fifteen  minntea* 
but  with  yeasels  especially  designed  for  the  purpose,  vis  :  the  .boinb  vessel 
and  the  iron-clad  floating  battery,  and,  probably,  iron-clad  ships  of  war/' 

The  iron-clad  floating  battery  which  was  used  against  Fort 
Sumter  was  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  the  Allies  in 
the  Eussian  war  used  against  Kinburn.  One  of  them  was 
struck  sixty-three  times  at  eight  hundred  yards,  and  with  32^ 
pound  shot,  without  injury.  What  the  effect  would  have  been 
with  68-pounder8  (lO-inch  columbiads)  is  not  known. 

The  opinion  in  England  is  divided  on  the  question  of  iron 
vessels  of  war.  Sir  H.  Davis,  in  his  work  on  gunnery,  says 
that  iron  vessels  are  and  will  be  found  unfit  for  all  purposes  of 
war,  and  that  no  ship  can  be  constructed  to  resist  68-pounders 
and  the'  new  rifled  guns.  Military  writers  in  "  Blackwood,"  on 
the  other  hand,  consider  that  wooden  walls  will  have  to  give 
wa^  to  something  which  can  withfitand  the  fearful  missiles 
which  modern  science  has  invented. 

Ships  of  war,  clad  with  4}-inch  iron  plates,  are,  by  experi- 
ment, proved  to  be  invulnerable  against  any  known  projectiles 
at  distances  beyond  two  hundred  yards.  The  French  Emperor 
has  begun  the  construction  of  such  ships,  in  which  he  is  imi- 
tated by  the  English.  A  new  principle  nas  been  introduced  in 
England  which  greatly  adds  to  the  degree  of  invulnerability — 
that  of  inclining  the  iron-dad  sides  inwardly  to  an  angle  with 
the  horizon  of  36**  or  40**,  by  which  arrangement  shot  will 
glance  off  with  little  injury  to  the^side.  This  was  tested  with 
great  success  by  the  Stevens'  iron  battery  when  resisting  the 
guns  of  Fort  Sumter. 

The  rifled  cannon  is  not  a  formidable  projectile  against  iron- 
clad ships.  It  is  not  adapted  to  large  calibres,  the  advantages 
of  the  rifle  bore  diminishing  with  the  calibre.  The  largest 
Armstrong  gun  in  use  has  tut  7-inch  calibre.  Whitworth's 
celebrated  gun,  for  projecting  bolts  of  iron,  has  but  a  calibre  of 
8  inches.  Our  fortifications,  to  be  effective,  must  be  capable  of 
projecting  masses  of  large  diameter  with  moderate  velocity.  These 
only  are  sufficiently  destructive.  These  only  can  be  used  with 
effect  against  the  inclined-side  ships,  whether  of  wood  or  iron. 
The  16-inch  gun  at  Fortress  Monroe  is  a  gun  of  the  proper 
calibre,  and  ordnance  officers  think  that  even  a  20-incn  gun 
might  be  made  and  efficiently  worked.  The  Fortress  Monroe 
gun  is  nearly  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  forty-nine  thou- 
sand one  hundred  pounds.  It  was  constructed  at  Pittsburg, 
under  direction  of  Captain  Bodman,  U.  S.  A.  Its  average 
charge  of  powder  is  thirty-five  pounds,  and  weight  of  sfeell 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  It  is  a  grim  monster  of 
death  and  destruction. 
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ABI.  TH-THE  PATH  OT  DISITHIOir— TO  THE  f  OBTK  AHD  THE  BOUTE. 

[The  pages  whioh  follow  are  taken  ftrom  the  great  speech  which  the  Honorable 
Bererly  Tucker,  one  of  Virginia's  ablest  and  most  patriotic  sons,  mode  in  the  Nash- 
Tille  Convention  nearly  twelve  years  ago.  They  admirably  sketch  the  ftiture  of  the 
Ooofederacles  or  Governments  to  the  North  and  the  South,  which  shall  spring 
frora  disunion.  Let  our  readers  never  doubt  that  what  is  here,  hut  propKeejf  will,  to 
coming  generations,  be  veritable  Hibtobt.] — Ed. 

And  now,  sir,  let  as  look  at  the  dangers  whioh  are  to  attend 
disunion.  Let  us  suppose  a  case,  and  consider  the  influence 
which  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  on  whom  the  peace  of 
this  continent  will  depend.  Let  us  suppose  but  five  States — 
the  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  and  form  a  Southern 
Confederacy.  Their  policy  would  be  clearly  pacific.  What 
would  be  the  policy  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Would  the 
manufacturing  States  wish  to  rush  into  a  war  which,  while  it 
lasted,  would  shut  them  out  from  the  best  market  in  the  world? 
Would  the  shipping  and  commercial  States  wish  to  rush  into  a 
war  which  would  throw  the  carriage  of  our  rich  and  bulky 
productions  into  the  hands  of  Europe,  until  our  own  commer- 
cial marine  should  have  become  adequate  to  our  wants?  I 
say  nothing  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  would  attend  the 
loss  of  a  supply  of  cotton  to  the  spindles  and  looms  of  New 
Bngland,  because,  although  war  should  prevail,  the  laws  of 
trade  will  be  sure  to  carry  the  needed'  supply  to  the  place  of 
demand.  This,  indeed,  must  be  of  a  circuitous  route,  and  at  an 
enormous  expense.  But  on  this  I  lay  no  stress.  It  would, 
indeed,  prevent  the  Yankee  from  hoping  to  compete  with  the 
English  manufacturer  in  markets  opened  to  both,  while  war 
would  shut  him  out  from  this  the  chief  and  best  market. 

"  And  how  long  would  such  a  war  last  ?"  asked  Mr.  Webster, 
with  a  scornful  scowl.  "How  long  would  it  be  before  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  North  would  sweep  the  coasts,  and  blockade 
the  ports,  and  overrun  and  desolate  the  territory  of  the  South, 
and  turn  the  knives  of  the  slaves  against  their  master's 
throats?"  How  long?  Sir,  such  a  war  will  never  be  waged 
until  Massachusetts  shall  have  lost  her  senses,  and  be  prepared 
to  rush  on  self-destruction.  Whence,  but  from  the  Southern 
States,  comes  the  cotton  that  keeps  in  activity  the  spindles  and 
looms  of  the  North  ?  Sir,  the  North  would  not  dare  to  prose- 
cute war  with  such  activity  as  even  to  diminish  the  supply. 
Obtaining  it,  as  she  must  do,  from  neutral  ports,  the  North 
could  only  get  what  was  left  after  supplying  the  demand  of 
other  countries,  and  any  essential  diminution  would  leave  her 
nothing.  But  a  war  of  desolation !  Why,  sir,  such  a  war  would 
react  upon  the  North  like  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  in  a  crowded 
ship — working  ten  times  more  mischief  there  than   on  the 
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enemy.  Do,  gentlemen,  consider  the  nature  of  great  manafiM^> 
tnring  establisnments,  kept  in  operation  by  what  they  call  /r«e 
labor-^tho  labor  of  those  whose  daily  bread  is  the  purchase  of 
daily  toil,  and  who,  left  without  employment  for  a  week,  must 
starve,  or  beg,  or  rob.  The  mind  of  man  has  not  conceived 
the  wretchedness  which  the  failure  of  one  cotton  crop  would 
produce.  Universal  bankruptcy — universal  ruin — the  pros- 
tration of  the  wealthy,  and  the  uprising  of  the  suffering  mass, 
violently  snatching  from  their  begg9.red  employers  a  portion  of 
the  scanty  remnant  of  former  abundance  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  nature.  Sir,  when  the  overwhelming  force  of  France  threat- 
ened to  invade  and  subjugafe  Holland,  the  Dutch  cut  their 
dvkes  and  let  in  the  ocean — the  enemy  withdrew,  and  all 
thought  of  again  invading  the  soil  of  a  people  capable  of  de- 
fending their  liberty  by  such  sacrifices  was  abandoned  forever. 
Here  was  a  self-inflicted  suffering  which  did  but  warn  the 
enemy  without  wounding  him.  But  what  if  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  goaded  byinsult  and  wrong,  should  determine 
on  a  much  less  sacrifice?  What  if,  with  one  accord,  thev  should 
agree  to  make  no  cotton  for  a  single  season,  except  for  their 
own  factories,  and  apply  all  their  labor  to  laying  up  a  store  of 
ffrain  for  another  year?  The  South  could  bear  it,  sir.  It  would 
incommode  manv.  It  would  enrich  some.  It  would  ruin  no- 
body here.  And  what  would  be  the  effect  elsewhere?  The 
mind  of  man  cannot  calculate  it.  l^he  imagination  of  man 
cannot  conceive  it.  Horresco  referens.  An  earthquake  shaking 
the  continent  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Lakes,  swallowing  up 
the  British  Isles,  and  overturning  all  that  revolution  has  len 
standing  in  France  and  Germany,  would  be  hardly  more  de- 
structive. Sir,  the  pillars  of  the  world  would  be  shaken ;  and 
h^re  stands  the  South  grasping  them  in  her  strong  arm.  Here 
she  stands  like  old  blind  Sampson,  fit  to  make  sport  for  these 
Philistines  who  mock  her  degradation.    Will  she  not  make  her 

Srayer  to  God,  and  bow  herself  in  her  might,  not,  like  him,  ^"^ 
ie  with  the  Philistines,  but  to  overwhelm  them  and  stand  an- 
hurt  amid  the  ruins  ?  No,  she  will  not.  But  this  is  always  lo 
her  power ;  and  this  she  will  do,  if  ever  her  loathing  detesta- 
tion and  scorn  of  her  oppressors  equals  in  acrimonv  and  malig- 
nity their  fierce  philanthropy  and  insidious  friendship 

Something  like  this  would  be  the  consequence  to  the  North 
of  any  war  with  the  South.  Worse,  if  possible,  than  this, 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  war  of  desolation  and  emancipa- 
tion. In  that  case  the  mischief  would  not  be  confined  to  the 
North.  It  would  overspread  the  civilized  world  in  aggravated 
horror.  In  New  England  we  can  calculate  it.  The  seven  hun- 
dred millions  of  which  the  South  has  been  robbed  by  the 
unequal  operation  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  real- 
ized, as  they  call  it.  It  has  been  built  into  ships  and  factories  ^ 
it  has  been  paid  out  for  bHrren  lands  at  high  prices,  only  Justi- 
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fied  by  these  establishments;  it  has  been  built  into  palaces, 
where  merchant  princes  and  manufacturers  dwell  in  marble 
halls.  There  are  no  other  objects  of  investment,  and  the 
boasted  heaped-up  wealth  of  Vew  England  is  Just  that — no 
more.  Now,  take  away  the  cotton  and  commerce  of  the  South, 
and  what  do  you  seer  The  ships  lie  rotting  at  the  wharves; 
the  factories  tumble  into  ruins;  and  skulking  m  corners  of  their 
marble  palaces,  the  merchant  princes,  like  those  of  Venice,  live 
meagerly  on  contributions  levied  on  the  curiosity  of  travellers. 
As  to  the  laboring  classes,  the  far  West  is  open  to  them.  What 
violence  and  rapine  they  may  practice  for  a  while,  under  the 
teachings  of  Communism,  Tourierism,  Agrarianism,  and  other 
isms  of  the  family  of  Abolitionism,  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 
But  they  will  soon  see  that  Communism  is  of  little  worth 
where  there  is  nothing  to  divide,  and  that  what  they  call  the 
rights  of  labor  cannot  be  enforced  against  those  who  have 
nothing  to  pay.  They  will  be  off  to  the  West,  sir,  there  to 
found  a  new  Ohio  on  the  banks  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
AAd  Boston — ?  Look  at  Venice,  sir.  The  history  of  Boston  is 
80  far  the  history  of  Venice.  Venice  enriched  herself  by  the 
oppression  and  plunder  of  her  subject  provinces.  Boston  has 
done  the  same.  Venice  concentfated  her  ill-gotten  wealth  on 
the  marshes  of  the  Adriatic.  Boston  has  heaped  up  hers  upon 
a  barren  rock.  The  poisoned  chalice  has  been  commended  to 
the  lips  of  Venice,  and  she  has  in  turn  become  the  victim  of 
misgovernment,  while  the  trade  of  the  world  has  found  other 
channels — and  behold  she  is  a  wilderness  of  marble  in  a  waste 
of  waters.  Even  such  would  be  the  mischiefe  which  Boston 
would  pull  down  upon  herself  by  the  suicidal  step  of  warring 
against  the  South. 

But  look  across  the  Atlantic,  and  suppose  the  madness  and 
malignity  of  the  North  to  hurry  them  into  a  desolating  war 
against  the  cotton-growing  States.  Other  countries  have  more 
various  resources  than  New  Eni^land,  and  might  ha^e  some- 
thins:  to  fall  back  on.  England,  for  example,  insular  as  she  is, 
has  land.  But  England  has  a  superabundant  population,  and 
there  are  there  not  less  than  three  millions  of  laborern  whose 
very  existence  depends  on  cotton.  They  have  no  western 
country  to  fly  to,  and  while  the  land  of  England  is  sufficient  to 
feed  them  all  they  will  not  starve,  whether  there  he  work  for 
them  to  do  or  no.  There  is  something  there  for  Communism 
to  divide — something  of  Fouricrism  to  experiment  on.  Let  but 
the  loom  stand  still  for  one  month,  and  there  will  not  be  one 
stone  left  standing  on  another  of  the  whole  political  and  social 
&bric  of  England. 

The  statesmen  of  England  know  this,  sir,  and  this  it  is  that 
governs  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  and  determines  her  to 
oppose  her  veto  to  any  yrskr  that  might  disturb  her  commerce, 
and,  through  that,  her  manufactures,  on  which  her  very  exist- 
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enoe  depends.  The  play  of  the  shuttle  is  the  pulse  of  life  to 
her.  *  Let  it  once  stop  and  it  beats  no  more.  Kor  is  this  con- 
fined to  her.  The  same  cause  operates  on  every  powerful 
nation  of  Western  Europe,  and  hence  that  long,  unnatural 
peace,  which,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  covered  Europe 
as  with  a  death  pall,  and  produced  and  prepared  more  suffering 
and  more  causes  of  mischief  than  half  a  century  of  war  had 
ever  done.  But  the  evil  is  upon  them,  and  they  dare  not  shake 
it  off.  However  the  angry  spirit  of  rival  nations  may  chafe  at 
the  restraint — however  the  plethora  of  redundant  population 
may  call  for  the  letting  of  4)lood — the  immense  fixed  capital 
invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  multitudinous 
population  whose  bread  depends  upon  them,  compel  the  world 
to  peace.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a  peace  of  suppressed  hostility,  of 
Btified  envy,  of  insidious  rivalry,  and  its  cousequences  make  us 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  woe  denounced  against  those  who  cry 
"  peace,  peace  I  when  there  is  no  peace."  But  there  is  no  escape 
from  it.  In  the  cant  of  the  day,  'Hhe  spirit  of  the  age  demands 
it — the  spirit  of  the  age  is  pacific." 

What,  then,  sir,  would  all  Europe  say  to  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  ^Northern  States,  or  of  every  power  upon  earth,  to 
lift  a  hand  against  the  cotton-growing  region,  and  interrupt 
the  production  of  that  article  '/  The  power  of  wealth  would 
oppose  it ;  the  cry  of  famine  would  forbid  it ;  the  universal 
nakedness  of  mankind  would  forbid  it ;  the  united  voice  of  all 
the  civilized  world  would  command  the  peace.  The  Southern 
States  of  this  Union  are  confessedly  the  only  cotton-growing 
countiy  in  the  world,  and  slave  labor  the  only  means  by  which 
it  can  be  produced.  Whatever  may  be  their  spite  against  us, 
and  however  they  may  cant  about  slavery,  they  will  be  careful 
to  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  production  of  cotton.  Had 
Orpheus  been  the  only  man  in  the  world,  sir,  the  nymphs, 
however  enraged,  would  never  have  killed  him. 

All  this  time  I  have  spoken  as  if  our  dear  sister  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  rest  of  that  sisterhood,  were  to  have  the  matter 
their  own  way.  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  fact  that,  al- 
though North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
might  not  be  at  once  prepared  to  join  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, they  would  feel  that  their  interests  were  identified  with  it, 
and  refuse  to  join  in  a  crusade  against  the  defenders  of  their 
rights.  They  would  have  a  voice  in  the  question  of  peace  or 
war.  They  might,  indeed,  be  out-voted,  but  would  a  vote 
retain  them,  and  would  the  North  press  a  measure  which  would 
be  sure  to  force  them  into  the  8outhern  Confederacy  ?  The 
exemplary  patience  of  Virginia  is  a  proof  that  she  fondly 
recollects,  that  to  her,  more  than  to  any  other  State,  this  Union 
owes  its  existence.  She  will  be  the  last  to  dissolve  it  violently, 
because  she  will  be  the  last  to  forget  the  proud  and  endearing 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  to  Mil  her  hand  against  those  she 
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has  long  cherished  as  brothers.  But  let  her  be  told  she  mast 
fiffht  somebody,  and  she  will  not  be  long  in  deciding  whom'she 
will  fight.  Tell  her  to  regard  and  treat  as  enemies  the  South- 
ern States,  peopled  mainly  by  herself— to  imbrue  her  hands  in 
the  blood  of  her  own  children,  and  her  answer  is  ready  in  the 
words  of  Harry  Percy . 

"  Not  speak  of  Mortimer ! 
Forbid  mj  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer ! 
Yet,  I  will  speak  of  him :  and  may  my  soul 
Want  mercy  if  I  do  not  join  with  him !" 

Sir,  Virginia  did  not  approve  the  attitude  assumed  by  South 
Carolina  in  1833.  What  then?  Was  she  prepared  to  lift  a 
hand  against  her  f  On  the  contrary,  she  remembers  now  with 
pride  that  'her  Governor  then  declared  that  before  one  foot 
should  cross  the  Potomac  on  a  hostile  errand  against  South 
Carolina  he  would  lay  his  bones  on  its  shores.  That  was  old 
John  Floyd,  sir,  a  man  *'  who  never  promised  but  he  meant  to 
pay  ;'*  and,  thank  God,  there  stands  now  another  John  Floyd 
in  his  father's  place,  to  repeat  and  make  good  his  father's 
words. 

But,  suppose  the  ^  few  remaining  Southern  States  not  to  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  their  enemy.  Suppose,  as 
would  be  the  case,  that  no  warlike  attempt  should  oe  made, 
how  long  would  those  States  be  content  to  remain  under  the 
grinding  miisgovernment  which  taxes  them  for  the  benefit  of 
their  masters  in  the  North,  while  witnessing  the  prosperity  of 
their  Southern  brethren,  living  under  a  revenue  tariff  and  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  free  trade?  With  a  modest,  economical 
Government,  such  as  a  mere  central  agency  for  independent 
States  ought  to  be,  a  moderate  revenue  would  suffice,  and  noth- 
ing would  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  overtures  for  free 
trade  now  made  by  all  commercial  nations.  These  are  not 
accepted  now,  sir,  because  mainly  beneficial  to  the  South.  And 
who  cares  for  the  South  ?  What  is  the  South  ?  An  ass  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  "  bowed  down  between  two  burthens ;"  thirty 
millions  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  twice  as  much  more 
to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Northern  manufacturers.  What 
if  £ord  Palmers  ton  should  offer  now,  in  return  for  a  reduction 
of  our  tariff  to  a  revenue  standard,  to  take  off  the  English 
duty  of  seventy-five  cents  on  our  tobacco  ?  Would  it  be  ac- 
cepted ?,  No,  sir,  no.  It  would  but  enrich  the  tobacco  States, 
and  what  do  our  masters  care'  for  them  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
let  a  Southern  Confederacy,  in  adopting  the  free  trade  overture, 
ask  a  differential  abatement  of  ten  cents  of  this  duty  in  their 
favor,  and  how  long  would  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  even  Maryland  and  Missouri,  delay  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  arrangement  ?  Depend  upon  it,  sir, 
such  a  Confederacy  as  I  have  supposeci  would  hardly  be  formed 
before  every  slaveholding  State  in  the  Union  would  seek  ad- 
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miBsion  into  it.  The  prestige  of  Union  once  dispelled  by  a  paiv 
tial  secession,  the  Middle  States  would  be  at  no  loss  to  choose 
between  union  with  their  Southern  brethren,  or  with  their 
Northern  enemies,  persecutors  and  slanderers. 

But  the  thing  would  not  stop  here,  sir.  Pennsylvania,  at 
this  moment,  v^ith  all  the  advantage  of  a  protective  tariff,  finds 
her  manufacturers  often  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  A  tariff 
may  protect  her  against  the  competition  of  European  manii-'. 
factures,  but  not  agaipst  the  superior  skill  and  capital  of  New 
England.  Against  this  she  contends  as  well  as  she  can  in  the 
markets  of  the  South.  Take  that  away  and  she  will  sink  at 
once.    Even  now  Massachusetts  grudges  her  the  benefit  of  the 

J>rotection  which  onlv  enables  her  to  hold  up  her  head.  But 
et  the  Southern  victims  of  that  oppressive  system  emancipate 
themselves  from  it,  and,  my  life  upon  it,  five  years  will  not  pass 
over  before  it  is  abolished.  What,  then,  will  be  the  condition 
of  Pennsylvania,  placed  on  the  border  between  a  Northern 
Confederacy,  in  which  she  is  overshadowed  by  superior  capital 
and  skill,  and  a  Southern  Confederacy  of  which  sne  might  be- 
come the  woi^shop  ?  A  revenue  tariff  of  ten  per  cent.  wouFd 
be  worth  more  to  Pennsylvania,  as  a  member  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy,  than  forty  per  cent,  is  now — ^more  than  all  that 
protection  could  do  for  her,  were  the  South  withdrawn  from 
the  Union. 

Let  us  look  a  little  to  the  West,  sir.  I  beein  with  Illinois, 
because  she  reaches  farthest  South ;  because  she  is  nearest  to 
New  Orleans  and  farthest  from  Ne^  York ;  and  because  she 
begins  to  be  aware  that  slaves  are  wanted  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  State,  and  seems  not  quite  insensible  to  the  propMCty  of 
letting  such  of  her  people  have  them  as  have  need  of  them. 
Now,  what  will  be  her  situation  ?  No  man  admires  more  than^ 
I  that  noble  system  of  inland  navigation  that  connects  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  lakes.  But  tolls  and  tow- 
paths  are  expensive  things,  and  canals  are  sometimes  broken 
by  floods,  sometimes  laid  dry  by  drought,  and  winter  rarely 
fails  with  his  icy  breath  to  close  up  the  navigation  of  the  lakes. 
But  .the  Mississippi,  broad,  deep  and  fbll,  is  ever  open  to  bear 
on  its  flowing  bosom  all  the  bulky  and  weighty  products  of 
Illinois,  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  expense.  I  am  aware, 
sir,  that  the  law  of  nations  would  secure  to  the  States,  on  the 
waters  of  thdl  river,  a  free  passage  to  the  ocean.  But  that 
law  would  not  exempt  them  from  imposts  and  from  export 
duties,  and  from  all  the  inconveniences  which  must  be  encoun- 
tered by  those  who  necessarily  pass  through  a  foreim  country 
to  get  to  their  own.  A  great  river,  such  as  the  Mississippi,  like 
an  iron  cramp,  holds  together  all  the  country  penetrated  bv  its' 
tributaries,  and  no  amount  of  human  perverseness  can  long 
prevent  them  from  blending  into  one  "  like  kindred  drops." 
What  I  have  said  of  Illinois  applies  with  nearly  equal  force 
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to  Indiana.  It  liiay,  in  time,  apply  also  to  Ohio.  At  present, 
sir,  I  see  nothing  in  that  region  which  we  designate  as  Ohio  ^ 
which  any  sort  of  moral  or  political  character  can  be  predicted. 
I  )iee  a  vast  multitude  of  all*  kipdred,  too^nes  ana  nations, 
swept  down  and  agglomerated  like  the  wash  of  a  hill  side,  or 
that  fh>m  the  moutn  of  a  common  seWer;  heaped,  as  against' a 
dam,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  On  sucn  an  alluvial  de- 
posit you  may  raise  cucumbers  and  onions,  but  the  majestic 
forest  oak  can  find  no  root  there — ^the  stately  edifice  no  stable 
foundation.  Among  such  a  rabble  you  may  have  temporal^ 
regulations  of  arbitration  and  police — ^but  a  governmentj  strong 
to  protect,  strong  to  restrain,  consecrated  by  the  affection  anq 
reverence  of  the  people, ''  a  fortress  Ht  once  and  a  tomple"— -tho 
thin^  is  impossible.  The  rock-built  anapolis  of  Tennessee 
stands  on  yonder  hill,  and  there  it  will  stand.  It  is  built  of 
rock,  for  it  stands  on  a  rock;  and  there  they  will  stand  together 
till  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  shaken.  But  as  well  might 
you  build  such  a  structure  on  the  marshes  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, as  to  establish  anything  deserving  the  name  of  a  free, 
staole  and  enduring  government  on  such  a  quaking  bog  as 
Ohio.  The  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  which,  like  piles 
driven .  into  the  earth,  gives  stability  to  government,  and  ren- 
ders universal  suf&age  and  perfect  freedom  possible  to  those 
who  are  free,  is  a  resource  denied  to  them.  God  forbad  that  I 
should  desire  to  introduce  slavery  there.  No,  sir.  I  would 
not  so  wrong  the  negro.  He  is  proud  and  happy  in  his  subor- 
dination to  one  worthy  to  be  his  master.  But  servitude  under 
such  as  these,  differing,  indeed,  in  color,  and  inferior  in  all  be- 
sides, it  would  break  his  heart.  If  such  servitude  as  this  is 
their  only  idea  of  slavery,  I  protest  before  God  that  their  ojb- 
horrence  of  it  must  fall  far  short  of  mine.  But  they  themselves 
are  sensible  of  the  negro's  superiority,  and  they  are  jealous  of 
it.  Thev  steal  our  slaves  from  us,  and  when  they  have  made 
them  what  thev  call  free,  they  harass  them,  they  persecute 
them,  they  comoine  to  shut  them  out  from  all  creaitable  Or 
profitable  employment — they  starve  them  out,  and  even  drive 
them  away  I  Is  this  disgust  ?  No,  sir.  It  is  jealousy.  The 
shoemaker  will  not  sit  on  the  same  bench  with  the  negro.  But 
let  the  negro  prosper  in  spite  of  persecution,  and  he  will  sive 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  she,  too,  will  ithankfully 
take  him  to  her  obscene  and  lustful  bosom.  And  this  is  Ohio ; 
and  the  philanthropic  abolitionist,  as  he  floats  down  the  river, 
turns  his  eye  sadly  from  Ke.ntucky,  the  home  of  a  bold,  high- 
minded,  law-abiding  yeomanry — ^the  home  of  accomplished  gen- 
tlemen and  enlightened  statesmen — ^to  gaze  on  the  prosperity 
of  Ohio.  What  does  he  see  there,  sir?  A  fertile  soil,  industry, 
manufactures,  commerce,  wealth,  and  even  some  science.  All 
the  elements  of  civilization  are  there — but  of  civilization  itself^, 
of  the  refinements  and  courtesies  of  life,  nothing.    No,  sir; 
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without  social  organization  there  can  be/ no  civilization.  It  is 
the  relation  between  true  and  acknowledged  superiority  and 
confessed  inferiority  that  elevates  and  ennobles  both  where 
hoth  are  capable  of  elevation.  Association  will  always  assiihi- 
late.  The  Southern  gentleman,  studiously  observing  all  possi- 
ble courtesy  in  his  deportment  to  the  negro^  makes  a  gentleman 
of  him,  while  he  himself  becomes  more  a  gentleman  by  his  con- 
descension. The  man  of  Ohio  has  nobody  below  him  but  his 
hog.  He  cannot  make  the  hog  a  gentleman,  sir ;  and  I  need 
not  say  how  the  dead  weight  of  a  hog  must  operate  to  drag 
down  his  cbmpanion  to  his  level. 

But  there  is  the  Queen  City,  as  they  call  it,  "showing  like  a 
jewel  on  an  Ethiop's  ear."  I  went  ashore  there  the  other  day, 
sir,  and  verily  I  should  have  thought  that,  like  the  Queen  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  she  had  been  imported  from  Germany; 
for  the  young  t^rinoes  in  her  streets  talked  hardly  any  other 
language  but  the  German.  And  these  are  the  men  whose  suf- 
frages are  to  give  law  to  us  whose  fathers  rescued  the  country 
from  the  dominion  of  a  German  prince  upon  the  English  throne. 

1  speak  harshly,  sir.  \  know  it.  I  meant  to  do  so.  I  speak 
as  it  becomes  every  man  to  speak  of  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try, for  I  'speak  of  those  who  have  long  waged  a  systematic, 
predatory  and  cowardly  war  against  Virginia,  my  country.  But 
enough  of  Ohio.  There  let  her  lie — a  foul  cesspool — at  one 
time  green  and  stagnant),  at  another  stirred  up  from  the  bottom 
by  the  strifes  of  the  reptiles  that  struggle  in  its  mud,  and  taint- 
ing the  moral  atmosphere  with  its  stench. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ohio  may  one  day  acquire  tha.t  consist- 
ency which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  people,  and  then  they 
may  form  themselves  a  government,  or  in  the  meantime  they 
may  find  a  master.  It  will  be  time  enough  then  to  consider  our 
relations  to  them.  Until  then,  I  will  rest  in  the  hope  that 
should  such  event  take  place  as  I  have  spoken  of,  they  will  see 
the  necessity  of  paying  that  respect  to  the  laws  of  nations 
which  they  deny  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  thinking 
men  that  those  frightful  consequences  of  disunion,  at  the  thought 
of  which  the  heart  trembles  and  the  cheek  turns  pale,  will  not 
follow  disunion,  should  the  Korth  be  mad  enough  to  drive  us 
to  that  extferaity.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  1  have  accom- 
plished all  I  wished.  I  have  not  spoken  with  a  view  to  make 
men  desiriB  disunion.  I  have  aimed  at  no  more  than  to  keep 
them  from  being  frightened  out  of  their  senses  at  the  bare 
thought  of  it.  I  wish  only  to  bring  them  to  hear  reason,  and 
having  done  this,  I  expect  them  to  see  at  a  glance  that  the  true 
way  to  preserve  the  Union  is  to  let  the  people  of  the  North  see 
that  we  all  understand  our  true  position,  and  all  see  the  matter 
in  this  light.  Let  them  see  trhat  even  those  among  us  (if  there 
be  any  such),  who  would  surrender  every  right  sooner  than 
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expose  themselveB  to  the  horrors  of  war,  are  sensible  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  war,  and  no  reason  why  they  should  sub- 
mit  to  insult,  outrage  and  wrong,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall 
them.  Let  the  North  understand,  sir,  that  such  are  the  views 
and  temper  of  the  South,  and  the  spirit  of  encroachment  will 
stand  rebuked,  and  ,the  statesmen  of  th^  North  will,  at  once, 
and  with  anxious  earnestness,  acknowledge  oar  rights,  and  in 
good  faith  address  themselves  to  those  who  speak  for  us,  not  to 
cajole  and  bribe  them  to  betray  us,  but  to  ascertain  what  will 
actually  and  permanently  satisfy  us.  By  such  means  the  Union 
may  be  preserved,  and  if  such  a  course  is  adopted,  the  Union,  is 
safe.  This  course  of  proceeding  must  begin  with  us.'  It  must 
begin  here  and  noxD.  That  is  our  business  here,  sir.  To  save 
the  Union,  and  tp  save  it  by  showing  the  people  of  the  North 
that,  by  persevering  in  their  wanton,  unjust  and  mad  career, 
ihey  will  destroy  it.  If  it  perilhes,  the  act  will  be  theirs — not 
ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  Conven- 
tion, exhausted  my  strength  and  wasted  my  feeble  voice  with- 
out saying  the  tenth  part  of  what  I  had  to  say.  I  have  come 
here  with  my  mind  charged  to  bursting  with  thoughts  that 
vainly  struggle  for  utterance.  To  '<  unpack  my  heart  with 
words,"  and  give  voice  to  all  I  would  wish  to  say — 1  would  as 
soon  attempt  to  drain  Lake  Erie  through  a  goose  quill. 

I  would  speak  of  the  magnificent  future  and  glorious  destiny 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  I  would  speak  of  the  various  and 
boundless  resources  of  a  country  embracing  the  noble  Chesa- 
peake and  its  waters,  extending  thence  to  the  Gulf,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Bravo,  comprehending  an  assortment  of  all 
things  needful  for  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce.  I 
would  point  to  the  region  of  iron,  coal  and  water-power 
stretching  from  this  spot  to  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Alleghaniea, 
sloping  down  in  the  east  to  the  tide  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  west  to  the  river  plains  that  border  the  Mississippi,  while 
James  river,  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  stretch  forth  their  arms 
to  encircle  the  whole  in  their  embrace,  and  bind  together  the 
three  great  interests  of  civilization  with  a  cord  twisted  by  the 
hand  of  Nature,  in  a  union  like  that  of  the  sexes — a  union  of 
congenial,  not  conflicting  interest.  No  Mezentian  marriage  of 
the  living  with  the  dead }  no  compact  between  power  and 
weakness,  simfTlicity  and  craft,  generosity  and  selfislness !  No 
Compromise  !  in  which,  as  in  bargains  with  the  devil,  one  party 
si^ns  his  name  in  his  own  blood,  which  all  the  waters  of  Lethe 
will  not  wash  out,  while  the  other  uses  a  chemical  compound  of 
the  newest  Yankee  invention,  which  disappeara.as  soon  as  it  is 
dry. 

I  would  speak  of  the  destiny  and  destination  of  the  negro 
race — I  would  recite  the  divine  decree  which  mitigated  the 
curse  of  Canaan,  by  ordaitiing  that  in  the  tents  of  Shem  he 
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Bhoald  dwell  with  Japhet  as  his  servant,  and  in  that  school  of 
civiliEation  and  Christianity  parge  awa^  his  fifst  offence,  and 
qaaliffr  himself  to  be  restored  to  his  Maker's  favor.  The^e 
words,  so  long  without  any  intelligible  meaning,  have  found 
their  interpretation  and  fm^lment  here.  They  indicate  the 
task  ^  be  jp^rformed,  and  designate  as  to  perform  it.  Woe  to 
Qs,  if,  Seeking  rather  the  praise  of  man  tnan  the  honor  that 
eometh  from  God,  wo  shrink  fh>m  it.  Let  as  rather  be  thank- 
fhl  that  He  haa  made  choice  of  as,  anworthv  as  we  are,  to  be 
His  instrumenta  in  this  great' work.  What  have. all  the  knis- 
sionaries  on  earth,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  done  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  compared  to  what 
has  been  effected  6n#  behalf  of  the  negro  race  in  this  great 
school  of  domestic  slavery  f  The  success  of  the  teacher  has 
not  been  everywhere  /the  same,  because  all  were  not  equally 
competent  andy  equally  faithful.  The  Frenchman  who  but 
tau^t  his  pupil  to  sing  and  to  dance,  and  to  practice  his  old 
abominations  in  a  new  way,  was  flogged  with  his  own  birch 
and  barred  oat.  The  Englishman,  in  his  j^rene  self-compla* 
cency,  contemplating  his  own  imaghiary  Superiority  over  all 
others,  set  up.  at  If^t  for  bein^  wiser  than  G<>d  himself,  broke 
up  his  school  aiid  dismissed  his  pupils.  So  &r  we  have  stood 
manfully  to  our  post.  We.  have  not,  indeed,  studied  aa  we 
ou^ht,  all  the  duties  of  our  position ;  but  we  are  finding  them^ 
and  the  improvement  of  the  negro — ^physical,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual—is onr  witness  that  we  have  not  been  altogether 
unfaithful.  In  this  connection,  sir,  I  would  riot  speak  of  our 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  decree  whieh  appointed  our  task^ 
appointed  our  waffes,  and  unless  God  be  false,  tnen  let  us  assure^ 
ourselves  that  so  long  as  we  perform  the  one,  we  shall  receive 
the  other.  I  have  po  fears  for  the  result  while  weare  true  to 
durselvea  and  to  Him,  The  institution  of  slavery  is  of  His  ap- 
pointment, and  it  will  endure  until  it  shall  have  accomplished 
that  to  which  itf  waa  appointed.  Sir,  I  went  on  Sunday  last  to 
the  Episcopal  ohutch,  and  there,  in  the  psalm  for  the  day,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  &od,  and  He  put  a  new  song  into  my  mouth, 
a  song  of  deliverance  and  triumph : 

"  lliou  art  mj  king,  O  God  I  Send  he^  unto  Jacob. 

'^Throoffh  thee  wul  be  OTerthrown  our  enemies,  and  in  th^  name  will 
-we  tread  &em  under  who  liae  up  against  ui.         ^ 

**  For  I  wdFnqt  troit  ii|  toy  Dow :  it  is  not  mjr  sword  that  shall  help  me< 

<<  But  nb^  thou  art  aflir  off,  and  puttest  us  to  confiiaion^        '^   \ 

**  Thou  makost  ub  to  turn  our  bAcks  upon  our  enemies  so  that  XbiBj  thai 
hate  us  spoil  our  goods.^ 

^*  Bnt  although  all  tbis  be  come  upon  us,  yet  do  we  not  forget  thee. 

**Up,  Lordi  Whj  slsepest  thou?  Anse  and  help  us  for  thy  mercy's 
take. 

*'  The  Lord  of  boils  is  on  our  side.    The  God^of  Jacob  i»  our  refiige.'* 

I  am  far  flrom  imagining,  sir,  that  the^  benevolent  purposea  of 
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ihe  Creator  in  fkvor  <>f  the  AfHcan  race  are  Unfits  to  the  stnall 
ntimbegr  tha^  have  been  brought  over  to  us,  or  that  the  slave 
trade  ^11  be  continued  until  all  Aflrica  is  dispeopled.  No,  sir. 
Oivilization  and  Christfanity  must  be  sent  to  those  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  them.  But  how  ?  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  envelop  that  Continent  with  a  pestilential  atmosphere, 
which  a  white  man  cannot  breathe  and  live.  The  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  negro  race  fits  him  alone  for  it,  and  it  is 
by  him  that  this  wofk  must  be  done.  The  Colonisation  Society 
is  a  feeble,  premature  and  abortive  attempt  at  this.  The  ne^ro 
has  as  yet  teamed  but  half  the  lesson  necessary  to  quallQr  him 
fbr  this  task.  But  let  a  place  be  found  nearer  Aome,  where  a 
colony  of  free  blacks  may  be  established  under  a  provincial 
government,  protected,  regulated  and  controlled  by  a  Southern 
Confederacy,  open  to  all  who  will  go  to  it,  and  fVom  its  prox- 
imity accessible  to  all. '  How  long  would  it  be,  sir,  before  exer- 
cising in  a  limited  decree  the  functions  of  self-government,  they 
would  learn  that  other  lesson  which  is  necessary  to  qualify 
them,  not  only  for  personal  but  political  freedom  f  Growing 
and  flourishing  under  the  paternal  care  of  their  former  iftis- 
ters,  we  might  expect  nouiing  but  ^ood  offices  from  them. 
Such  a  colony  would  be  no  runaway's  harbor,  and  a  time  would 
eome  (and  it  will  coine^sir,)  which  none  of  us  will  live  to  see, 
wh^n^  established  in  complete  independence,  they  will  be  in 
condition  to  go  forth  from  this  normal  school,  and  settle  colo- 
nies of  their  own  on  all  the  coasts  of  Africa.  But  where  is  this 
place  near  home  1  Sir,  the  folly  and  madness  of  France  have 
prepared  it.  It  is  Hayti;  and  were  a  Southern  Confederacy 
once  formed,  five  years  would  not  elapse  before  a  cession  wquld 
be  obtained  there,  or  somewhere  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Gulf,  of  territory  sufficient  for  such  a  colony. 
,  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  these  speculations.  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  it  is  so  much  the  custom  for  those  to  talk  most  who 
think  least,  that  a  man  who  has  made  it  the  study  of  his  whole 
life  is  under  some  necessity  of  apologizing  for  the  expression 
of  his  thoughts. 


"•»- 


ABT.  Vm.— THE  HELLIOEBEHTS. 

"  Aohilles*  wrath,  io  Oreeo«  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnambered ." — Iliad. 

A  Bbvolution  has  been  consummated,  a  people  united,  a 
Government  established,  a  Constitution  adopted^  and  a  Vigorous 
young  power,  forced  upon  the  perilous  career  of  independent 
empire,  has  vindicated  its  nationality  and  assumed  its  position 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth.  Its  only  acknowledged  foe  is 
the  Government  from  which  it  has  withdrawn,  which,  now 
maddened  by  opposition  and  humiliated  by  defeat,  is  en\ploying 
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all  its  res6urce9,^both  by  land  and  sea,  in  the  insane  and  unholy 
atte.mpt  to,  reduce  a  ft^ee  and  independent  people  to  subjection 
to  it;s  arrg^ant  and  arbitrary  authority.  Tnis  public  enemy  is 
a  fitter,  relentless,  hereditary  foe,  ^hose  attitude  toward,  these 
Bepublics  of  the  South  has  peen  ever  one  of  uniform,  persist- 
ent and  irreconcilable  hostility;  and  tl^e  sword  tl^at  is  How 
being  pointed  at  Southern  bretists,  and  thirsting  for  Southern 
blood,  was  drawi^^  injanger,  more  than  thirty  years  igo;  and  has 
only  beein  awaiting  this  6pportun,e  moment,  when,  in  obedience 
to  that  cowardly  instinct  that  prompts  to  action  only  whe^,  con- 
scious of  superior  power,  it  felt  strong  enough  to  throw  away 
the  scabbard,  and  inaugurate  the  carnival  of  olood.  For  mpre 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  state  of  hostilities  has  existed 
betWiaen  these  alien  and 'antagonist  communities,  and  requiring 
only  the  spitable  opportunity  and  the  requisite  official  sanction 
to  invest  it  wit^  the  solemnities  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
Kow,  that  opportunity  has  been  presented,  that  sanction  has 
been  given,  and  the  insane  despot  at  Washin^tbn,  reeling  in 
drunken  fury  on  his  tottering  throne,  and  waving,  in  impotent 
ra^,  his  broken  sceptre  over  a  dissevered  empire,  fulminates 
his  bloody  edidf  and  bids  his  faithful  janissaries  commence  the 
work  of  slaughter  I  The  tocsin  has  been  sounded,  the  wager 
has  been  accepted,  find  on  every  hill-top,  from  the  Bio  Grande 
to  the  Potomac,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ^o  the  far  West,  the 
Confederate  camp-fires  illumine  the  night,  and  the  tramp  of 
armed  men  tells  that  the  hour  of  conflict  draws  near.  Mighty 
events,  big  with  the  fate  of  empires,  and  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  race,  come  on  apace,  soon  to  lift  tne  curtain  of  the 
future  and  disclose  a  drama  more  terrible  and  bloody  than  the 
civilized  age  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  witness.  But,  wel- 
comed to  the  sons  of .  the  South  is  the  advent  of  this  lon^ 
expected  hour  I  who,  now,  with  united  hands  and  hearts,  and 
garlands  of  cypress  encircling  their  brows,  cheerfully  take  their 
seats  round  the  banquet  table  of  death,  and'prepare  to  make 
the  patriot's  last,  sad  sacrifice  I  And  they  are  cneered  by  the 
beautiful  and  inspiring  thought  that,  though  they  may  perish, 
yet  their  country  will  still  survive,  and  be  great  among  the 
nations,  long  after  centuries  shall  have  swept  over  their  hon- 
ored dnst;  while  the  soft  South  winds  will  come  to  whisper 
fond  requiems  over  their  manes,  and  bring  the  wild  flowers  qf 
their  own  native  clime  to  keep^  sweet  vigils  over  the  warrior's 
long  rest  I 

Thrice,  thrioe  welcome  is  this  hour !  From  this  moment  a 
Nation  is  born,  that  will  stand  first  among  the  Nations,  and 
pernetuate  on  this  continent  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  free, 
civil  Government.  Too  long,  already,  has  it  been  trifling  with 
its  destiny;  too  long  has  it  been  fondling  its  fingers  and  slum- 
bering in  voluptuous  ease,  when  it  should  have  been  writing  its 
history  in  deeds  that  would  have  vindicated  its  nationality,  and 
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spared  it  the  taunts  and  insults  now  received  at  the  hands  of 
aninsolent  foe.  Fortunate,  most  fortunate,  the  happening  of 
the  events  that  compose  the  stern  and  solemn  issues  of  this 
present  hour!  Ease,  luxury  and  the  soft  blandishments  of 
repose  had  already  commenced  to  steal,  with  their  fataUstupor, 
over  the  faculties  of  a  race  favored  of  fate,  bom  to  conquer  and 
command,  and  entrusted  with  the  high  commission  of  building 
, up  and  perpetuating  the  monuments  of  a  splendid  civilization  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Effeminacy  and  the  enervating  arts 
of  peace  had  weakened  and  cdrrupted  the  morale  and  the  spirit 
of  the  South,  and  caused  the  scheme  of  a  Soiithern  nationality 
to  be  regarded  as  the  idle  fantasy  of  the  political  dreamer. 
But  there  was  one  spot  left,  where  the  fatal  contagion  had  not 
spread,  and.  the  proud  Huguenot  blood,  true  to  its  grand  and 
imperishable  souvenirs,  vindicated  its  traditional  glory,  and 
gave  a  new  empire  to  the  world  I  All  honor  to  that  illustrious 
and  patriotic  Commonwealth  that  stood  firm,  resolute  and  un- 
daunted, when  fear  and  trembling,  and  hesitation  and  doubt, 
seized  upon  sovereign  communities,  and  caused  them  to  turn 
pale,  and  inquired,  ^'  What  safety  can  there  be  outside  of  the 
Federal  Union?"  Prosperity  is  more  fatal  to  nations  than  war, 
pestilence  or  famine  y  and  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  arts 
of  peace  is  the  surest  method  of  bringing  on  the  calamities  of 
war.  From  this  moment  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  becomes  a  military  power,  and  will  in  time  be  as  re- 
nowned in  the  arts  of  war,  as  it  was  formerly  in  those  of  peace. 
Martial,  in  the  framework  of  its  society;  martial,  in  the  genius 
and  temper  of  its  people;  martial,  from  the  necessities  of  its 
situation  and  the  dangers  that  surround  it,  it  must,  in  the  na- 
tural evolution  and  consolidation  of  its  forces,  assimilate  its 
political  to  the  type  of  its  social  features,  and  establish  an 
organism  suitable  to  its  wants,  iind  capable  of  carrying  out  and 
perfecting  the  scheme  of  its  civilization,  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  its  institutional  life.  That  life  is  an  organize({  sye^tem 
of  subordination,  resting  primarily  on  conquest,  and  accepting 
the  principle  of  force,  as  the  necessary  basis  of  social  organiza- 
tion. "  The  natural  state  oTman  is  war;"  and  the  laws  of  civil- 
ization impose  that  same  condition  upon  political  societies, 
which  man,  in  the  savage  state,  cannot  escape.  The  Southern 
Bepublics  are  based  on  the  recognition  of  this  principle;  but^ 
in  consequence  of  their  intimate  political  relations  with  com- 
munities whose  social  systems  stood  opposed  to  these  funda- 
mental ideas,  they  have,  heretofore,  through  a  regard  for  the 
honest  prejudices  and  convictions  of  their  associates,  abandoned 
the  position  which  morality  sanctioned,  and  policy  and  interest 
dictated,  and  through  love  of  peace  and  devotion  to  a  common 
Government,  surrendered  their  destinies  into  the  hands  of  those 
whose  acts  have  proved  them  to  be  a  public  enemy. 
But  the  hour,  the  inevitable,  the  final  hour,  has  arrived,  and 
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the  South  has  thrown  herself  upon  her  destiny  and  risen  to  the 
foil  measare  of  her  greatness.  The  conflict  will  be  fierce,  stem 
and  sanguinary ;  terrible  the  carnage,  the  desotation,  th9 
slaaghter,  but  fixed  as  fate .  the  result.  Above  the  cloud  of 
war,  and  over  the  di^i  and  strife  of  battle,  will  rise  the  star  of 
Southern  independence  and  nationality !  A  warrior  race  will 
found  an  empire,  illustrious  in  arms,  as  renowned  in  arts,  anil 
shew  the  Cavalier  blood  to  be  still  worthy  of  it«  Norman  origin. 
Its  empire  will  be  peace ;  but  the  sword  will  share  the  saprem- 
acy  of  the  spade,  the  rudder  and  distaff,  and  make  the  ca^ip 
contribute  no  les^  to  the  national  glory  than  the  forum  and  the 
Senate.  All  the  wealth  that  arts  and  commerce  bring,  all  the 
influence  at  home  and  consideration  abroad  that  national  great- 
ness commands,  all  the  advantages  that  give  supremacy  to  race 
over  race,  and  secure  the  permanent  prosperity  of  States,  comes 
of  that  empire  that  arms  ever  exercise  over  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  the  possession  of  those  exalted  virtues  that  find 
little  illustratioQ  outside  of  camps.  Armies  represent  the  con- 
servative  principle  of  governments;  and  the  more  martial  a 
nation  becomes  the  stronger  it  is,  the  more^  secure  its  libertie$ 
and  permanent  its  rule.  Permanent  military  establishments 
can  alone  keep  alive  the  martial  spirit  among  nations,  and 
arrest  that  tendency  to  decay  that  shews  itself  so  soon  as  the 
degrading  and  demoralizing  pursuits  of  commerce  convert  a 
nation  into  a  race  of  plundering  banditti,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
servitude  of  the  senses.  Commerce  was,  at  once,  the  cau^  of 
the  rise  and  the  subsequent  downfall  of  the  Italian  Republics. 
It  brought  prosperity ;  but,  with  prosperity,  came  the  fondness 
for  ease  and  luxury,  and  that  fatal  timidity  that  is  the  eternal^ 
opprobrium  of  commercial  communities.  Factions  convulsed 
tn6  State  and  dictators,  rose  to  power,  and  there  were  none  but 
foreign  mercenaries  to  defend  the  public^  liberties.    The  usur- 

f)atLon  at  Washington  is  the  le^timate  result  of  the  same  social 
aws  that  cursed  Florence  with  a  Borgia;  and  the  political  |^i- 
losophy  of  Nicolo  Machiavelli  will  never  cease  to  find  illustra- 
tion so  long  as  commerce  afflicts  the  world  with  robbed  nations. 
Had  England  j^een  a  republic,  the  commercial  spirit  had,  long 
since,  duff  the  grave  of  ner  nationality.  Had  France  hung  up 
her  sword  to  rust,  she  had  now  been  receiving  laws  from  !E&ps- 
burg  or  Romanoff.  Had  the  South  not  promptly  severed  her 
connection  with  the  Northern  cut-throats  and  free-booters,  she 
had  now  been  resting  under  the  heel  of  the  abolition  despotism. 
But  the  belligerents  now  stand  face  to  fi^c^,  and  wide  open  ard 
thrown  the  orazen  gates  of  Janus.  The  world  looks  intently 
on  while  the  dark  sisters  unfold  the  book  of  fate.  Alecto  and 
Nemesis  are  there;  the  oracle  hath  spoken;  the  omens  are 
auspicious,  and  not  a  cloud  dims  the  lustre  of  the  Southern 
constellatibn.  Brightly  it  beams  down  upon  the  Confederate 
hosts,  while  .the  plume  of  Agamemnon  floats  proudly  on  the 
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ovett  of  battle  ai^d  gives  sure  earnest  of  victory,  "So  civil 
•trifb  is  this;  no  straggle  of  Guelph  and  Ohibelline;  no  contest 
between  York/and  Lancaster;  but  a  war  of  alien  races,  distinct 
nationalities,  and  opposite,  hostile  and  eternally  antagonistip 
Governments,    Cavalier  and  Bonn dhead  no  longer  designate 

farties,  but  nationSf  whose  separate  foundations  wore  laid  on 
lymouth  Bock  and  the  banks  of  James  river;  and  who  would 
understand  the  causes  of  the  present  convulsions  in  America 
must  find  their  explanation  in  the  irreconcilable  character  of 
the  Courtier  and  JPuritan,  the  antagonisms  of  commercial  and 
agricultural  commanities,  and  the  conflicts  between  fVee  and 
nave  labor,  when  the  manufacturing  and  navigating  interests 
attempt  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  agriculture  by  unfriendly 
legislation. 

The  differences  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  portiona^ 
of  the  former  American  Union  never  involved  a  moral  ques- 
tion ;  but  were  founded  in  political  and  economical  considera- 
tions. They  were  but  the  revival,  on  a  new  theatre,  of  that 
eternal  war  that  is,  in  all  countries,  waged  between  land  and  sca- 
the spade  and  the  rudder.  They  were  the  results  of^  the  same 
motives  and  policy  that  induced  Augustus  CsBsar  to  take  off  the 
duty  imposed  on  foreign  grain  for  the  protection  of  his  Gallic 
provinces,  and  allow  the  corn  from  the  Nile,  where  four  annual 
crops  were  made,  to  come  in,  duty  free,  and  prostrate  the  agri- 
culture of  the  provinces,  whose  austerer  climate  allowed  only 
on^  annual  harvest.  They  were  produced  W  the  same  facts 
and  causes  that  have  given  rise  in  Englana  to  two  parties^ 
known  as  the  Corn  Law  and  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 

The  "  American  system,"  with  its  splendid  retinue  of  banks, 
tariffs,  and  internal  improvement  schemes,  meant  nothing  but 
the  .building  up'of  Northern  trade  and  manufactures  at  the 
expense  of  Southern  agriculture,  and  shifting  the  burden  of  the 
Government  on  the  shoulders  of  the  producing  or  tax-paying 
section;  by  forcing  it  to  purchase,  at  ruinous  prices,  from  the 
North,  those  articles  of  consumption  that  foreign  nations  were 
ready  to  furnish  at  reasonable  rates.  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  got  possession  of  the  Government,  and  like  the 
old  feudal  freebooters  of  the  Bhine,  planted  themselves  on  the 
great  highways  of  trade,  and  levied  tribute  upon  all  that  were 
too  feeble  to  resist.  The  South  attempted  to  dislodge  them  by 
appealing  to  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  and  maintaining 
the  right  of  secession,  but  gained  nothing  but  promises  of  de- 
sistance,  whose  only  design  was,  to  allow  the  enemy  to  fortify 
more  strongly  his  position,  till,  effecting  an  alliance  of  fanati- 
cism with  cupidity,  and  appealing  to  those  fierce  instincts  and 
passions  that  lawless  power  knows  so  well  how  to  employ,  he 
raised  the  black  flag,  avowed  his  long-meditated  designs  of 
subjugation,  but  found  a  nation  of  invincible  warriors  where  he 
expected  to  find  a  timid  colony  of  slaves.    But  these  and  all 
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former  issaes  are  now  dead,  and  swallowed  up  in  events  of 
n^iightier  moment,  whose  stern,  solemn  and  exigent  demands 
impose  duties  and  sacrifices  that  only  the  most  exalted  patriot- 
ism can  meet.  No  time  or  place  this  for  the  sackcloth  and 
ashes  .of  regretful  reminiscence,  or  the  soft  memories  that  bring 
back  the  days  of  early  love,  now  fled  forever;  they  were  beau- 
tiful and  glorious  when  fidelity  was  esteemed  a  virtue,  and  to 
be  true,  was  held  honorable;  but  the  eternal  fates,  who  slumbec 
not,  have  willed,  and  what  vesterday  was  free-will,  to-day  is 
destiny.  Idle  and  unprofitaole  is  it,  then,  to  inquire,  "how 
hath  all  this  been  done?"  or  "  where  the  head  upon  which  to 
launch  the  thunderbolt?"  Most  unprofitable  all  I  Sufficient  to 
know  that  Jamestown,  a  nation  of  cavaliers  born,  has  cut  the 
Mezentian,  Puritan  link,  and  is  to  the  full  stature  of  a  nation 
grown  ;  that  two  nations  stand  face  to  face  with  swords  drawn 
and  scabbards  cast  away,  and  waiting  to  hear  flrom  the  can- 
non's brazen  lips  who  will  the  victor,  who  will  the  vanquished 
be. 

Mardonius,  urging  with  his  myriad  Persian  hosts  the  war  of 
Asiatic  despotism  and  centralization  against  the  free  spirit  of 
the  Hellenic  civilization,  is  the  storiea  type  of  that  conflict 
whoso  thunders  have  commenced  to  convulse  America's  pillared 
State.     Asia   against  Europe:    absolutism   against  cbartered 
rule;  democracy  against  republican  conservatism;  nationality 
against  conquest  and  denationalization,  is  the  naked  issue  of 
this  present  hour,  and  as  the  result  was  in  the  past  so  will  it  be 
now.     The  belligerents  are  fair  foes,  not  unequal  in  gallantry, 
not  unmatched  m  martial  prowess;  but  the  eternal  and  inde^- 
structible  principle  of  nationality,  animating  the  breasts  of  a 
great  people,  and  kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  a  proud,  historic 
xace,  is  a  fatCj  irresistible  as  death ;  a  destiny  firm-fixed  a^  the 
everlasting  hills  1    It  is  the  battle  won,  before  fought,  on  every 
sanguinary  field ;  the  triumphal  arch,  the  victor's  crown  de- 
creed before  stern  resolve  hath  writ  itself  in  successful  deed ; 
and  (Oven  though  defeat  should  be  its  doom,  it  will  perish  like 
him  df  Greece,  Bozzaris,  cheering  on  the  band.    Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  the  conflict  just  begun  will  ever  have  an  end ; 
truces  there  may  be,  but  never  a  lasting  peace,  till  another 
Agincourt  roll  back  the  tide  of  conquest,  and  fix  it  to  its  native 
bed ;  and  even  then,  other  ^Eastings  and  other  Waterloos  will 
come  to  tell  what,  in  blood  and  treasure,  it  ever  costs  proud, 
historic  races,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  their  distinct  nation- 
alities.   Idlest  and  most  infatuated  of  dreamers  is  he  who  does 
not  discover  a  ipore  significant  meaning  in  the  declarations  of 
the  "Chicago  Platform"  than  the  mere  embodied  creed  of  a 
political  party.    It  means  what  England  meant  when  she  first 
turned  her  eyes  toward  the  Carnatic,  and  chartered  the  East 
India  Company.     It  means  what  the  European  powers  meant 
when  they  seized  upon  the  islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.    It 
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means  what  France  meant  by  the  armed  occupation  of  Alge- 
ria. Jt  means  what  Enssia  meant,  and  still  means,  by  her 
designs  on  the  Sublime  Porte — subjugation,  conquest,  anything 
to  get  control  of  the  rich  commerce  of  the  tropica  I  This  Review, 
at  the  time,  pronounced  that  ^'platform"  to  be  an  inchoate 
declaration  of  war,  condemned  the  Charleston  Convention  as  a 
sham,  besought  the  South  to  hurl  to  perdition  the  mercenary 
wretches  who  were  making  shameless  traffic  of  her  honor,  and 
strikq  at  once  for  her  liberties.  As  long  as  the  ,South  submitted 
to  the  imposition  of  ruinous  tariffs,  the  North  was  satisfied,  for 
did  she  not  enjoy  all  the  profits  of  tropical  production,  without 
its  toils  and  vexations  f  But  when  the  South  demanded  free 
trade  and  the  lowering  of  duties,  the  North  trembled  for  Her 
supremacy,  shook  her  fists  at  Carolina,  but  yielded  only  to 
change  her  plan  of  attack,  and  assure  a  final  triumph  by  the 
abolition  agitation  and  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
abolition  States.  This  promised  well  till  South  Carolina  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  Morrill  Bill,  as  it  attempted  to  conceal  itself 
tinder  the  cloak  of  "Squatter  Sovereignty,"  in  the  act  of  join- 
ing hands  with  the  "Irrepressible  Conflict,"  prior  to  consum- 
mating the  grand  design  of  striking  the  South  from  the  map  of 
the  Constitution,  and  establishing  a  military  despotism. 

No;  this  war  commenced  with  tariffs,  and  waged  with  tariffs, 
^11  a  better  substitute  could  be  found  in  bullets,  will  never  end 
so  long  as  Boston  sits  upon  her  ble^k  hills  and  casts  wistfhl 
eyes  upon  that  fair  region  where  bright  tropical  suns  warm 
into  life  those  rich  products  that  feed  the  commerce  of  the 
world  and  lay  the  foundations  of  mighty  empires.  The  long 
and  despiating  wars  of  the  Fronde  and  Falitinate  will  not  be 
mor^  protracted,  sanguinary  and  destructive  than  the  struggle 
that  has  just  commenced  in  America,  unless  the  Confederate 
Government  depart  from  the  farewell  counsels  of  the  sage  of 
Mount  Vernon  and  form  European  alliances.  They,  Are  now 
both  necessary  and  desirable.  Washington  advised  well  for 
the  time  and  generation  to  which  he  spoke;  but  those  parting 
exhortations  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  recommendationSi 
not  injunctions.  One  single  plant,  and  which  was  known  to 
the  founders  pf  the  Eepublic  onjy  as  a  rare  gardejn  exotic,  has 
revolutionized  the  diplomacy  of  the  world  and  now  dictatos 
the  policy  of  cabinets.  The  Bank  of  England  does  not  more 
firmly  unite  the  British  subject  to  his  Government  than  does 
this  one  tropical  product  join  all  commercial*  nations  ip  bonds 
of  firmest  connection.  It  is  the  olive  branch  of  peace  to  all 
the  nations  but  the  Puritan,  and  he  has  made  it  tne  firebrand 
of  war,  because  he  could  not  control  the  country  that  produces 
it,  after  the  manner  that  Great  Britain  governs  the  populations 
of  the  Indus,  or  Spain  her  West  Indian  dependency.  Both 
Francp  and  England  have,  commercially,  a  vital  interest  in 
this  struggle;  and  their  armed  interference  is  suggested  by 
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Sditical  oonsiderfttlonB  ot  no  inferior  magnitude.  Manchester, 
irmiiikghaiii  and  Liverpool,  Rouen,  Lyons  and  Marseilles, 
stand,  in  interest,  pledged  to  protest  against  this  unholy  war, 
while  the  Court  of  St.  James  is  far  ft-om  being  insensible  to  the 
obligation  of  upholding  the  cause  of  constitutional  government 
throughout  the  world.*  Nor  will  even  the  Court  of  St,  Cloud 
stand  idly  by  and  see  an  armed  and  lawless  despotism  butcher- 
ing Areenien  and  driving  commerce  from  the  ocean.  Not  that 
the  Confederate  Government  is  not,  of  itself,  abundantly  able 
to  maintain  the  ground  it  has  taken,  but  that,  witfiout  the  in- 
terposition of  the  European  powers,  this  present  conflict  must 
be  a  ^ong,  bloodv  &nd  disastrous  struggle,  involving  the  inter- 
jBSts,'  not  only  of  this  continent,  but  crippling  the  industry  and 
paralysing  the  enterprise  of  the  whole  world. 

Let  Great  Britain,  then,  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  her  interest 
to  have  this  war  speedily  terminated,  and  to-morrow  the  fede- 
ral fleet  will  be  swept  from  the  ocean  I  JBut  Bngland  will  not 
interpose  till  a  decisive  battle  shall  have  been -fought,  and  vic- 
tory declare  the  triumph  of  the  Confederate  arms.  This  will 
giye  the  foreign  cabinets  assurance  of  the  stability  of  the  new 
Grovemment,  and  open  the  way  to  its  immediate  recognition, 
with  a  full  guarantee  of  its  independence.  But,  if  these  cabi- 
nets preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  this  war  will  never  have  an 
end,^till  either  Black  Bepublicanism  or  Southern  Institutional^ 
ism  IS  exterminated  by  the  sword  I  Such  is  the  open  declara- 
tion of  the  '^  Chicago  Platform,"  and  nothing  can  stay  its 
inevitable  consummation  but  a  European  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive.  If  England  and  France  united  to  assure  the  integ- 
ritv  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  preservation  of  the  European 
balance  of  power,  there  is  the  same  necessity  existing,  through 
commercial,  if  not  political,  considerations,  to  vindicate  that 
principle  in  its. application  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs  on 
the  American  Continent.  The  Confederate  Congress  has,  in 
the  adoption  of  the  policv  of  free  trade,  made  a  proposition  to 
the  European  powers  which  they  cannot  well  reject ;  but  it  is 
di^oultJto  make  these  Governments  comprehend  the  fact  that 
the  present  conflict  in  America  is  not  a  civil  strife,  but  a  war 
ot  Jvationalitiei ;  and  till  they  arrive  at  this  understanding, 
abandon  their  prejudices,  cut  loose  from  the  leading  strings  of 
anti4uated  usltge  and  precedent,  and  take  the  direction  of  their 
interests,  leading  through  new  combinations,  and  necessitating 
novel  relations,  commercial  and  political,  the  prospects  of  re- 
tnming  peace  will  be  most  distant.  But  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment will  resolutely  maintain  its  position  without  regard  to 
any  coarse  of  action  the  European  powers  may^see  fit  to  pur- 
sue; and  making  a  proper  use  of  all  those  advantages  wnich 
result  fW)m  the  possession  of  a  population  of  over  twelve  mil- 
lions, and  a  territory  exceeding  in  extent  one  half  of  Europe, 
intersected  at  air  points  with  military  roads,  and  inhabited  oy 
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a  martial  and  tmconqaerable  people,  will  finally  work  out  its  ^ 
own  deliverance^  and  attempt,  at  least,  to  mitigate  the  horrors, 
if  it  cannot  sacceed  in  patting  a  speedy  end  to  this  most  iliiqui- 

tons  war. 

«#»  -  ■ " 
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Infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  constitute  the  three  great 
arms  of  military  service,  which,  to  be  made  effective,  must  be 
in  proper  proportion.  The  infantry,  which  oaght  to  constitute 
about  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  is  subdivided  into  those  of  the 
line,  light  infantry  and  riflemen.     Upon  the  line-infai^try  de- 

Eends  the  brunt  of  the  battle ;  these  drive  at  the  point  of  the 
ayonet,  or,  formed  into  square,  repel  the  charges  of  cavalry* 
Light  infantry,  on  the  other  hand,  are  placed  upon  the  fianks, 
to  open  engagements,  unmask  batteries,  feign  attacks,  and 
harass  and  worry,  in  every  way,  the  enemy.  They  cpnstitutd 
the  pickets,  advance  and  rear  guard,  and  find  the  best  model  in 
the  French  Zouave.  The  rifies  depend  for  efficiency  upon  their 
position,  which  they  can  hold  against  very  superior  force^  and 
the  men  should  be  well  practised.  We  Quote  from  Captain 
Viele's  "  Hand  Book  of  Active  Service  :'* 

**  Cayalry  is  placed, second  in  importance  to  infantry,  althoagh  modem 
warfare  has  dereloped  such  perfection  in  artillery,  that  it  has  in  many  in* 
stances  ttlHied  the  tide  of  battle,  and  saved  the  other  arms  from  a  crushing 
defeat.  Well-drilled  cavalry,  however,  saves  the  strength  of  ah  army, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  it,  would-be  broken  down  by  the  advanced  post 
duties,  patrol  and  detachment  service,  and  many  other  duties  which,  at  the 
b^  infantry  would  but  be  able  imperfectly,  to  perfdrm.  Its  chief  value  4s 
felt  whc^u  the  in&ntry  is  exhanstea  by  fatigue ;  coming  freshly  upon  the 
ground  in  an  enffasement,  it  eives  the  other  ^troops  time  to  recover 
their  strength,  and  toe  conunancb  to  re-form.  The  nature  of  the  country 
in  which  a  campaign  is  undertaken,  determines  the  relative  proportion  of 
cavalry  to  infantiy.  In-  an  open  country,  the  cavalrv  can  be  mcreased 
with  advantage.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  one  regiment  of  cavalry  to 
four  tegiments  of  foot  is  a  proper  proportion,  since  cavalry,  unless  weU 
supported  by  infantry,  would  at  times  oe  utterly  powerless  and  unable  to 
protect  itself.  To  render  it  perfect,  it  should  be  compcwied  of  strong,  skil^ 
n^l,  bold  and  reckless  riders,  well-trained  and  w^l-built  horses,  so  that, 
dashing  forward  on  an  instant,  and  moving  with  celerity  upon  the  enemy, 
it  rides  him  down  before  he  has  time  to  prepare  to  meet  the  shock* 

^  Artillery  is  an  arm  of  jgreat  power,  and  in  skilful  hands  the  most  effbc- 
tive  arm  ox  the  service ;  it  inspires  confi4ence  in  the  troops^  and  if  the 
fire  is  delivered  with  precision  and  rapidity,  it  is  next  to  imposdible  to  with- 
stand it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  not  well  supported  by  infantry,  it  falls 
readily  into  the  enemy's  hands,  giving  him  an  immense  advantage  in  an 
instant.  To  this  end,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  it  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  arms.  Two  batteries  of  six  (6-pounders)  &e]d  pieces  to  one 
division,  or  four  foot  regiments,  will  general^  be  foipd  a  due  propordon. 
When  the  character  of  the  ground  is  favorable,  the  nature  of  the  service 
may  require  an  increase  of  the  artillery  to  three  batteries.  Upon  this 
basis,  then,  an  effective  organizatign  or  army  corps  would  be  composed  of 
about  5,000  men : 
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2  refliments  of  infantry  of  the  line    ....   /l,000\eacl 
1  regiment  of  lij^ht  in&ntry  .        .                 .        .       ,1,000    ^* 
1  regiment  oif  riflemen 1,000    '* 

1  regiment  of  cavalry 1,000    " 

2  batteries  Qsix  pieces)  of  artillery,  or  4  batteries  of  4  pieces,  if 

mountain  howitzers  are  used." 

The  company  consists  of  fVom  fifty  to  one  hundred  men,  and 
is  officered  by  a  captain,  two  or  more  lieutenants,  four  to  six* 
sergeants  and  as  many  corporals.  It  is  divided  into  two  pla- 
toons of  two  sections  each.  The  captain  takes  his  post  on  the 
right  of  the  company.  Two  companies  of  cavalry  constitute 
a  squadron.  In  addition  to-the  regular  uniform,  each  foot  sol- 
dier g^ng  into  service  should  be  provided  with  knapsack, 
haversack,  blanket,  knife  and  fork,  spoon,  tin  plate  and  cup, 
canteen,  as  also  two  woollen  undershirts,  two  pair  thick 
drawers,  four  pair  woollen  socks,  two  pair  stbut  shoe^.  There 
should  be  transported,  with  the  company's  baggage,  a  supply 
of  clothing  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  strength  of  the  company. 
Uniform  for  active  service  sh(iuld  consist  of  a  simple  fatigue 
dress  of  durable  material,  a  plain  and  substantial  overcoat  with 
a  cape  and  a  forage  cap. 

The  regiment  consists  often  companies.  It  is  provided  witn 
a  color,  and  is  officered  by  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  two 
majors,  a  quarter-master,  commissary,  paymaster,  surgeon,  an 
adjutant,  sergeant-major,  quarter-master-sergeant  and  comuus- 
sary-sergeant.  The  four  first  ^re  called  field  officers,  the  others 
the  commissioned  and  n6n-com missioned  staff.  Th<0^field  offi- 
cers and  the  adjutant,  when  on  march,  are  mounted.  The 
colonel's  position  is  thirty  pacos  to  the  rear  and  opposite  the 
centre.  Two  or  ipore  regiments  constitute  a  brigade  when 
serving  together,  and  two  or  more  brigades  a  division,  under 
its  appropriate  general.  Two  divisions  constitute  an  army 
corps,  which,  with  its  cavalry  and  artillery,  comprise  the  ele- 
ments of  a  complete  army  ready  for  service. 

In  action  the  general  or  senior  major-general  has  no  fixed 
position,  but  may  go  wherever  he  deems  proper.  Generals  of 
division  ar^  about  oeventv  paces  to  the  rear  of  their  centres, 
and  generals  of  brigade  about  forty  paces  to  the  rear. 

The  march  of  an  army  ih  an  imposing  movement  :* 

"  The  troop6  are  distributed  according  to  l^he  character  of  the 
country.  In  a  very  open  country,  a  Tafge  proportion  of  the 
cavalry  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  column ;  but  generally  it 
is  distributed  throughout  the  line.  The  artillery  should  be  in 
rear  of  the  first  foot  regiment.  An  advance  and  rear  guard  of 
mounted  troops ;  one  or  two  companies  should  be  detailed  each 
day,  and  the  regiment  that  has  the  right  of  the  line  one  day, 
should  be  the  next  day  in  the  rear. 

"  If  the  nature  of  the  country  will  admit  of  it,  more  espe- 
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«  Vi#B'B  Hand  Book,  p.  49. 
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dally  in  passing  defilds  ot*  moantain  gorges,  A  few  detachments 
of  flankers  should  be  thrown  out  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
column  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  paces,  to  prevent 
ambuscades  and  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  to  give  timely  notice 
hf  any  signs  of  the  enemy. 

*<  The  column  having  been  formed  at  half  or  quarter  distance, 
and  the  baggage  train  assembled  in  the  rear,  properly  protected 
by  a  baggage  guard  selected  fVom  each  regiment  for  its  own 
baggage;  the  column  is  put  in  motion,  and  the  march  com- 
mences with  precisely  the  same  regularity  as  would  be  ob- 
served by  a  regiment  or  regiments  moving  in  or  out  of  a 
garrison  town;  the  bands  playing,  the  light  infantry  with  arms 
sloped,  and  those  of  the  riflemen  slung  over  the  shoulder,  th0 
olBcers  with  swords  drawn,  and  exact  wheeling  distances  of 
the  sections  preserved,  and  perfect  silence  observed. 

'*  After  having  proceeded  a  short  distance  in  this  manner,  the 
word'of  command,  'route  step,'  is  given  by  the  general  at  the 
head  of  the  leading  battalion,  and  this  is  passed  quickly  on  to 
the  rear  fVotn  company  to  company.  The  captains,  instead  of 
continuing  at  the  nead  of  their  companies,  drop  back  to  the 
rear  of  them :  the  reasons  for  allotting  this  station  to  them  is, 
that  they  may  see  any  men  of  their  respective  companies  who 
attempt  to  leave  the  ranks  without  leave.  The  officers  and 
non-cOmmissioned  officers  preserve  the  wheeling  distance.  The 
soldiers  now  carry  their  arms  in  any  manner  most  convenient. 
Some  Qliiig  them  •  over  their  shoulder  (most  of  them,  indeed, 
prefer  this  mode  as  the  least  fatiguins),^  others  slope  them,  and 
many  trail  them,  and  they  constantly  change  from  the  right 
hand  or  right  shoulder  to  the  left.  Although  allowed  to  prose^  • 
cute  the  march  in  this  easy  and  unrestrained  manner,  a  heavy 
penalty,  nevertheless,  awaits  the  man  who  quits  the  ranks 
without  permission  from  the  C£^ptain  or  officer  commanding  his 
company." 

The  ReveiUe  is  the  si^al  for  the  men  to  rise,  and  the  sentinel  to  leave  off 
challen^ng. 

The  Froop  is  to  sound  or  beat  at  —  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  the  pur- 
pose o^  assembling  the  men  for  duty  and  inspection  at  guard  mounting. 

The  Retreat  is  to  sound  or  beat  at  sunset,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the 
officers  and  men  for  duty,  and  for  reading  the  orders  of^the  day. 

The  Tattoo  is  to  be  beat  at  —  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  which  no  sol- 
dier is  to  be  out  of  his  tent  or  quarters,  unless  by  special  leave. 

Peas-upon-a-trencheTj  the  signal  for  breakfast,  is  to  sound  of  beat  at  — 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Roast-beef,  the  signal  for  dinner,  is  to  sound  or  ueat  at  —  o'clock ;  at 
other  times  it  is  the  signal  to  draw  provisions. 

The  Surgeon's  call  is  to  sound  or  beat  at  —  o'clock,  when  the  sick,  able 
to  go  out,  will  be  conducted  to  the  hospital  by  the  first  sergeants  of  compa- 
nies, who  will  hand  to  the  surgeon  a  report  of  all  the  sick  in  the  company 
other  than  in  hospital.  The  patients  wno  cannot  attend  at  the  dispensary, 
will  be  immediately  after,  if  not  before,  visited  by  the  surgeon. 

The  General  is  to  beat  only  when  the  whole  army  is  to  miiarch,  and  is  the 
signal  to  strike  the  tents  and  prepare  for  the  march. 
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Hie  AssemHy  b  the  signal  jfco  iKrm  hj  eoamMij*. 
To  the  Color  ia  the  signal  to  form  by.batiuion« 
The  March  is  for  the  whole  to  move. 

The  Long  roll  is  the  signal  for  getting  under  arms,  in  case  of  alarm  or 
the  sudden  apjjroach  of  the  enem^. 
The  Parley  is  to  desire  a  conference  with  the  enemy.* 

The  camp  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  troops, 
and  should  be  predtsded  foy  reconnoisances.  The  health  and 
comfort  of  troops,  the  facility  of  communications,  convenience 
of  wood  and  water,  and  the  resources  in  provisions  and  forage,, 
are  mainly  to  be  looked  to.  Each  company  of  infantry  has  itq 
tents  in  two  files,  the  officers'  tents  being  in  the  rear.  The 
oftvi^lry  have  one  file  of  tents,  the  horses  being  placed  in  single 
file,  facing  the  opening  of  the  tents,  and  arc  fastened  to  pickets 
planted  firmly  in  the  ground. 

The  history  of  war  will  show  that  perhaps  the  larger  portion 
of  mortality  is  due  to  diseases  incident  to  improper  diet.  This 
fact  is  particularly  manifest  in  the  volunteer  service,  and  was 
painfully  so  in  the  Mexican  war.  TaAight  by  experience,  the 
British  sent  to  the  seat  of  the  Crimean  war^  proper  persons  to 
teach  the  soldiers  how  to  cook  their  rations. 

**  The  regular  daily  ration  of  food  issued  to  the  troops  in  service,  is  thre^ 
fourths  o£  ajpound  of  pork  or  bacon,  or  one  and  a  fourth  pound?  of  fresh  or 
salt  beef;  eighteen  ounces  of  bread  or  flour,  or  fwelve  ounces  of  hard 
bread,  or  one  and  a  fourth  pounds  of  com  •  meal,  and  at  the  rate,  to  one 
hundred  rations,  of  eight  quarts  of  peas  or  beans,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  ten 
pounds  of  rice,  six  pounds  of  cofiee,  twelve  pounds  oF  sugar,  four  quarts  of 
vinegar,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  tallow,  6r  one  and  a  fourth  pounds  of 
adamantine,  or  one  poiund  sperm  candles;  four  pounds  of  soap,  Imd  two 
quarts  of  salt 

*^  On  a  campaign  or  on  marches,  or  on  board  transports,  the  ration  of  hard 
bread  is  one  pounds 

**  Fresh  beef,  when  i{  can  be  procured,  should  be  furnished  at  least  twice  a 
week4^ 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  with'  some  remarks  upon  the 
influence  which  improved  arms  must  have  upon  the  art  of  war. 

The  Bevolutionary  war  is  said  to  have  been  won  by  the  rifle, 
and  certain  it  is  the  Americana,  especially  from  the  South  and 
West,  have  great  reputation  as  riflemen.  Eifles  and  rifle  mus- 
ets  have  been  adopted  in  the  United  States  for  the  entire  infan- 
try. In  Great  Britain,  recent  experiments  have  been  made 
witl\  the  Jacob's,  Whitworth  and  Lancaster  rifle".  The  former 
is  double-barrelled,  with  four  deep  grooves.  Length  of  barrel 
two  feet.  Excellent  results  have  been  attained  at  two  thous- 
l|nd  yards,  and  at  one  thousand  yards  it  is  said  an  instructed 
soldier  can  strike  the  size  of  a  man  once  in  thred  times!  The 
Whitworth  rifle  is  in  length  thirty-nine  inches.  As  compared 
with  the  Enfleld  rifle,  the  former  at  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred yards  penetrated  a  board  which  the  latter  did  not  hit. 

•  Viel6,p.e3.  fViele'iHAnd-Bookof  ActlTeB^rrtc*. 
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The  Wbitworihy  at  one  thousand  six  hundred  yards,  was  aa 
accurate  as  the  Enfield  at  five  hundred.  The  Lancaster  rifle  is 
in  length  thirty-two  inches,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  in  accuracy 
and  range  to  Jacobs',  and  superior  to  the  Enfield,  and  wilt 
ihoot  shot  as  well  as  the  smooth  bored  musket. 

Breech-loading  arms  have  been  introduced  to  but  a  limited 
extent  in  Europe.  The  exceptions  are  in  Prussia,  Sweden^ 
Norway  and  France.  They  were  invented  in  1540  by  Henry 
II,  of  France.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  arm 
are  ihus  summed  up  by  Lieut.  Wilcox,  in  his  work  upon  '<Bifle 
Practice" : 

**  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  breech-loading  arm  inspires  more  confi- 
dence in  the  individual,  and  gives  him  a  superioritv  over  his  adversary,  if 
not  similarlT  armed.  In  the  defence  of  forts,  block-houses,  trencnes, 
breaches,  bridges,  defiles,  and,  in  fact,  all  cases  where  rapiditj  of  fire  should 
compensate  for  paucity  of  numbers,  the  breech-loader  would  be  preferable. 
Wita  the  manj  advantages  thus  offered,  it  is,  perhaps,  strange,  that  breech- 
loading  arms  have  not  been  more  ^enerallj  introduced  into  service.  The 
influence  of  the  fire  of  a  few  regiments  of  infantry,  armed  with  breech- 
loaders, at  critical  periods  of  an  action,  could  not  fail  to  be  decisive,  and 
the  anny  that  has  such  corps  with  it  must  be  more  efficient.  The  objec- 
tions to,  or  defects  of,  breech-loading  arms,  are  that  they  are  complicated  in 
their  mechanism,  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order  from  foulinff,  or  escape  of 
gas  at  the  Joints,  or  want  of  strength ;  and  as  the  facility  of  loading  gives 
great  rapidity  of  fire.  It  b  asserted  that,  in  battle,  under  the.  influence  of 
excitement,  the  soldier  would  load  and  fire  without  reflection,  or  without 
the  orders  of  his  officer,  and  when  the  decisive  moment  should  arrive,  he 
would  have  exhausted  his  ammunition.  The  facility  of  fire,  which  is  the 
greatest  advantage,  is  thus  made  to  appear  its  greatest  inconvenience." 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  breech-loading  arms  in  use  in 
Europe.  Those  of  the  United  States  are  Sharp's,  Burnside's, 
Memli's,  Joslyn's,  Maynard's  and  Colt's.  An  Army  Board  at 
West  Point,  in  1857,  gave  the  preference  to  Burnside's.    Colt's 

Eistol  was  largely  used  in  the  Crimea  and  in  British  India,  and 
is  rifle  is  much  praised  in  England.  In  some  experiments  at 
Victoria,  out  of  forty-eight  shots,  'all  struck  the  target  the  sice 
of  a  man  at  four  hundred  yards,  and  seventeen  were  within  the 
bull's  eye — a  diameter  of  eight  inches  I  Twenty-four  of  the 
shots  with  a  rest,  and  twenty-four  without. 

The  proportions  observed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
in  Europe  are  as  follows: 


CANNON  POWDXR. 

RIFLE  POWDXR. 

Saltpetre. 

Charcoel. 

Solphnr. 

Saltpetre. 

Charcoal. 

Solphpr. 

Austria     •    • 
England .    . 
France.     .    • 

70. 
75. 
76. 

17. 
17. 
12.50 

16. 
S. 
12.50 

75.50 

SS. 

75.50 

13.20 
12.75 
13.20 

11.30 
9. 
11.30 

There  are  two  modes  of  making  balls,  viz :  by  mpulding  and 
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by  pressure,  the  latter  being  the  most  accurate,  and  was  in- 
vented in  1838  in  England. 

The  want  of  accuracy  of  fire  has  been  a  reproach  to  infantry. 
During  the  French  Kevolution,  three  thousand  cartridges  were 
fired  for  every  enemy  killed  or  wounded.     Decker,  a  Prussian 

feneral,  estimates  ten  thousand  cartridges  thus  employed ! 
'he  English,  at  Yittoria,  used  but  eight  hundred  balls  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  and  at  Cherubusco,  Mexico,  the  Ameri- 
cans but  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  balls !  In  general,  it  has 
been  computed  that  the  weight  of  a  man  in  lead  must  be  shot 
at  him  to  hit  him.  These  calculations  were,  however,  with  the 
smooth  bore  and  round  ball.  To  quote  again  from  Lieutenant 
Wilcox: 

"Many  causes  conspire  to  render  the  fire  of  infantry  in  battle  ineffective, 
the  rapiditj  of  fire,  the  excitement  incident  to  the  strife,  difficulty  of  aim- 
ing properly  in  consequence  of  the  dust  or  smoke,  necessity  of  firing  by 
command,  unsteadiness  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  files  to  the  riebt  or 
left,  or  in  front  or  rear,  and  in  general,  one  of  the  opposing  forces  oeing 
protected  by  fortifications,  field  or  permanent.  A  more  general  cause  of 
want  of  accuracy  has  been,  doubtless,  the  firing  beyond  the  effective  range 
of  the  musket.  In  view  of  the  improved  rifle,  it  may  confidently  be  asserted 
that  battles  will  be  more  destructive  than  formerly — a  greater  number  of 
balls  will  take  effect;  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  soldier  to  find  himself  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  beyond  the  range  of  his  rifle,  at  least  he 
would  scarcely  commence  to  nre  beyond  the  range  of  his  present  piece.  He 
will  be  inspired  with  more  confidence,  knowing  the  range  and  accuracy  of 
bis  arm.  At  great  distances  he  will  no  longer  fire  by  hazard,  but  will  use 
his  elevating  sight;  at  short  distances,  knowing  the  power  of  his  rifle,  he 
will  fire  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  with  a  certainty  that  the  smooth-bore 
and  round  ball  never  could  inspire.  It  may  be  that  the  infantry  soldier, 
occupied  with  the  care  of  aiming  or  adjusting  his  sight,  will  have  his  mind 
diverted  fix>m  thoughts  of  danger,  and  be  in  the  moral  condition  attributed 
to  cannoneers,  whose  proverbial  sang  froid  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  is 
Bud  to  be  due  to  the  occupation  that  the  pointing  or  aiming  of  Uie  piece 
gives. 

"  The  increased  range  and  accuracy  of  the  rifle,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  it  must  inspire  the  soldierTwilI  cause  the  fire  of  infantry  to  be  fiir 
more  destructive  tnan  formerly,  and  every  enemy  killed  or  wounded  will  no 
longer  cost  his  weight  in  lead  (or  ten  times  his  weight  in  iron,  when  killed 
by  artillery)." 

The  improvement  in  arms  must  h^ve  great  effect  upon  future 
battles,  and  will  be  exhibited  in  the  pending  struggle  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  Both  sides  are  well  furnished,  and 
both  have  great  resources  at  command.  The  South  is  far  more 
familiar  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  can  make  an  inferior  weapon 
effective  from  skill  in  its  use.  Thus  the  common  rifle  of  the 
cofintry,  in  the  hands  of  its  woodsmen,  will  be  found  to  equal 
the  Maynard  or  the  Colt  in  less  experienced  hands.  The  range 
of  this  rifle  can,  with  small  effort,  and  by  the  use  of  Mime 
balls,  be  raised  to  four  hundred  or  six  hundred  yards,  which, 
for  most  practical  purposes,  will  be  found  sufl[icient.  Says 
Lieut.  Wilcox : 
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**  Fields  of  battle  will  be  more  extended  tban  formerly ;  there  will  be 
more  difficulty  in  properly  placing  troops  on  the  field  and  directing  their 
movements.  Keeping  them  together,  nolding  them  well  in  hand,  so  as 
mutoally  to  protect  and  sustain  each  other,  will,  in  future,  require  the 
greatest  care.  As  fields  of  battle  will  cover  more  ground  than  formerly, 
new  tactical  means  to  obviate  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  this  will  be 
required ;  that  continuity  of  lines  required  by  tactics,  will  no  longer  be 
necessary.  The  commencement  of  a  oattle  will  reouire  the  greatest  care 
and  circumspeetion  on  the  part  of  the  General,  lest  ne  may  lose  control  of 
his  men  ana  their  movements,  and  to  prevent  the  fire  of  uirmishers  from 
degenerating  into  a  mere  waste  of  ammunition.  Formerly  the  position  of 
the  enemy  could  be  approached  to  within  three  hundred  yards  without 
experiencing  much  loss  from  the  fire  of  his  infantry.  Now,  this  fire  is 
destructive  at  one  thousand  or  one  thousand  two  hundred  yards,  and  well 
directed  at  six  hundred  yards,  becomes  irresistible.  The  range  of  the  rifles 
permitting  battles  to  commence  at  considerable  distances,  without  great  care 
on  the  part  of  the  General,  his  whole  line  may  become  exposed  at  once  to 
a  destructive  fire ;  the  position  assigned  to  troops,  not  immediately  engaaed, 
will  require  as  much  attention  as  those  so  engaged." 

The  influence  of  the  improved  rifle  will  be  felt  by — 

1.  Cavalry, — Formerly  it  could  be  drawn  up  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy  at  distances  of  three  hundred  yards,  but  now  at  least 
one  thousand  two  hundred  must  be  allowed.  Thus  its  chances 
of  success  are  greatly  lessened.  Its  manceuvering  will  be  more 
difficult,  and  its  charges  made  with  greatly  increased  loss. 

2.  Artillery, — Formerly  artillery  begun  battles,  but  now  that 
the  rifle  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  range  to  the  field-piece,  its 
influence  will  be  decreased.  It  cannot  operate  against  infantry 
in  open  field.     We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Wilcox : 

'*  In  the  experiment  at  Hythe,  in  1856,  the  efiect  of  the  fire  of  the  En- 
field rifle  upon  a  piece  of  artillery  with  its  men  and  horses  was  shown  to 
be  such,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  field-battery  to  remain  in  firont  of 
infantry  at  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  and  ten  ^ards  for  ten  minutes ; 
three  minutes  alone  sufficed  at  that  distance  for  thirty  files  to  wound  the 
men  and  horses  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disable  the  piece.  With  the  more 
accurate  Swiss  rifle  at  that  distance  the  destruction  would  have  been  more 
rapid  and  complete ;  and  at  a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  and  twelve 
yards  it  would  nave  inflicted  the  same,  or  even  greater,  damage  than  the 
Enfield  rifle  at  eight  hundred  and  ten  yards.  It  is  clesu-  that  field  artillery, 
with  its  present  range,  cannot,  with  any  chances  of  success,  remain  in  ac- 
tion in  front  of  infantry  ;  its  comparative  efficacy  is  lessened,  and  even  by 
extending  the  range  by  increase  of  calibre,  or  by  a  successful  application 
of  the  pnnciple  of  rifling,  cannot  restore  it  to  its  former  comparative  con- 
dition. The  infantry  rifle  has  now  a  range  equal,  or  greater,  tnan  the  limit 
of  distinct  vision,  and  greater  even  than  Uie  extent  onered  by  fields  of  bat- 
tle in  general,  and  should  a  range  of  several  miles  be  ^ven  to  artillery  it 
would  still  fail  to  restore  it  to  its  former  comparative,  state. 

**  In  times  past,  artillery  assisted  cavalry  m  its  attacks  against  infantry,; 
now  infantry  may  render  cavalry  sreat  service  by  directing  its  fire  against 
artillery,  thus  preparing  the  way  tor  the  cavidry  charge. 

^  The  new  rifle  clearly  gives  to  infantry,  in  all  secondary  operations  of 
war,  and  in  the  defence  (h  positions,  an  element  of  force  that  it  did  not 
possess  formerly.  Artillery  in  minor  operations,  in  attacks  of  posts  and 
positions,  has  its  ofiensive  element  much  altered  and  lessened  \  but  iniU 
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j€  9pyre  of  aetian  m  removing  obUacles,  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
forte  andfortresseif  artiiUrjf  remaina  intact^  ae  weU  at  in  the  grand  tacHeeof 
baUUe:* 

.    The  mode  of  manafkotaring  cartridges,  bomb  shells,  eto.»  (9 
thiis  shown  in  a  receht  account  of  Springfield  armory  7 

*'  A  large  number  of  hands  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  ammmuT 
tion;  mx  thonsand  ball  cartridges  are  made  dailj;  most  of  these  are 
intended  for  the  Minie  rifle,  but  Urge  numbers  of  Uie  old  fashioned  round 
ball  cartridgjes  are  also  manufactured. 

^*  The  rapidity  with  which  a  cartridge  is  made  is  wonderful.  A  boj  sits 
at  a  counter  with  a  cylindrical  stick — a  pile  of  greased  balls  and  one  of 
prepared  paper  before  him — a  simple  roll  of  paper  and  a  stick — a  Jerk  and 
a  twist  at  one  end — a  twist  of  a  string,  and  the  cartridge  is  ready  TOr  filling 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  read  this  description.  They  are  then  taken 
in  another  room,  placed  open,  end  up,  in  shallow  boxes,  and  a  man,  by 
means  of  a  simple  instrument,  fills  them  with  an  equal  and  specific  amount 
of  powder,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  a  minute.  A  twist  at  the  open  end,  and 
the  cartrid^  is  complete.  The  manufacture  goes  on  so  fast,  that  it  requirai 
nearly  a  dozen  men  and  bo3rs  to  pack,  box  and  remove  the  finished  car- 
tridges. In  another  apartment,  a  number  of  men  and  girls  are  employed  . 
in  the  manufacture  m  cannon  cartridges  of  all  sizes,  from  the  mightiest 
columbiad  down  to  the  six-pounder.  The  material  of  which  they  are  made 
is  a  kind  of  woollen  goods  (moreen)  imported  from  England  especially  for 
the  purpose.  Thousands  of  yards  of  this  material  were  in  the  process  xk 
being  cut  up  and  manu&ctured.  Cannon  cartridges  are  not  filled  here, 
but  at  the  place  where  they  are  intended  to  be  used.  In  still  another 
department,  grape,  canister  and  strapped  ammunition  are  in  course  of 
preparation,  while  huce  cart  loads  of  Domb  shells  and  spherical  shot  are 
nourly  arriTing  from  the  neighboring  foundries.  The  grape  shot  are  larger 
than  1  supposed,  and  might  more  properly  be  called  peacn  shot  than  grape 
shot.  Some  six  or  more  of  these  are  packed  in  a  sort  of  wire  cork-screw 
arrangement,  and  fitted  into  a  tin  case,  and  when  thus  finished  have  much 
Uie  appearance  of  jars  of  preserved  meats  or  fruits. 

*^  The  manufacture  of  bomb  shells  is  also  a  matter  of  much  interest  The 
preparation  of  those  I  witnessed  was  briefly  as  follows :  The  shell  is  first 
filled  up  with  old-fashioned,  round  leaden  bullets ;  melted  sulphur  is  then 
poured  in  to  fill  up  the  interstices  and  bind  the  bullets  in  one  solid  mass ; 
the  shell  is  then  put  into  a  kind  of  a  lathe,  and  a  cylindrical  hole  of  the 
exact  size  of  the  orifice  of  the  shell  is  bored  through  the  bullets  and  the 
sulphur ;  this  cavity  is  filled  with  powder,  even  wi&  the  interior  edge  of 
the  orifice,  a  six-inch  shell  of  the  kind  here  described  holding  about  half  a 
pound.  The  fuse  fitted  into  the  orifice  is  a  recent  Belgian  invention,  made 
of  pewter,  and  resembles  the  screw-cap  used  for  the  patent  fruit  cans.  An 
examination  of  this  pewter  cap  shows,  however,  that  it  is  made  of  two  hol- 
low dies  of  metal  screwed  together,  and  filled  with  meal  powder ;  a  number 
of  fine  holes  are  drilled  in  the  lower  disc,  while  the  outer  disc  is  entire,  and 
marked  with  figures  in  a  circle,  1,  2,  3,  4.  In  this  state  the  shell  is  water 
and  weather  proof.  When  taken  for  use,  the  gunner,  by  means  of  a  small 
steel  instrument,  scoops  out  a  portion  of  tfaie  outer  soft  metal  surface,  and 
lays  bare  the  charge  of  composition  powder  below  it.  If  the  shell  is  desired 
to  explode  in  one  second  after  leaving  the  gun,  the  scooping  is  made  on  the 
figure  one ;  if  in  two  seconds,  on  the  figure  two,  and  so  on ;  the  idea  being 
that  the  shells  of  this  description  shall  first  strike  the  object  aimed  at  and 
do  execution  as  a  ball,  and  then  explode,  sending  the  bullets  forward  as  if 
from  another  cannon  located  at  the  point  where  the  flight  of  the  shell  ii 
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arrested.  Laree  shell  of  eight  or  ten  inches  are  filled  with  powder  only, 
tnd,  bursting,  ao  execution  by  means  of  their  fragments.  These  large  shells 
are  generally  fired  by  means  of  a  fuse  of  meal  powder,  extending  through 
a  brass  plug,  screwed  into  the  month  of  the  sheU ;  in  both  cases,  the  fuse  is 
fired  by  the  ignition  of  the  charge  in  the  gun." 


f^ 
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TARIFF  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 

In  our  last  we  presented  a  paper  upon  the  general  subject  of  Tariffs,  and 
more  particularly  upon  the  principles  and  policy  of  an  export  duty  upon 
Cotton. 

As  a  matter  with  which  our  readers  throughout  the  South  should  at  once 
be  made  familiar,  we  introduce  the  recent  Tariff  enacted  at  Montgomery, 
which,  in  its  details,  comes  nearer  to  free  trade,  though  not  near  enough » 
than  any  Tariff  adopted  in  America  since  the  old  revolution. 

Sbotion  1.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  do  enaet^ 
That  from  and  after  the  3 1st  aay  of  August  next,  a  duly  shall  be  imposed 
on  all  goods,  products,  wares  and  merchandize  imported  from  abroad  into 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  as  follows : 

On  all  articles  enumerated  in  Schedule  A,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty- 
five  per  centum.  On  all  articles  enumerated  in  Schedule  B,  an  ad  valorem 
dvLtj  of  twenty  per  centum.  On  all  articles  enumerated  in  Schedule  C,  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  fifteen  per  centum.  On  all  articles  enumerated  in 
Schedule  D,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  ten  per  centum.  On  all  articles  enu- 
merated in  Schedule  E,  an  ad  valorem  diity  of  five  per  centum.  And  that 
all  articles  enumerated  in  Schedule  F,  a  Specific  Duty  as  therein  named.. 
And  that  all  articles  enumerated  in  Schedule  6,  shall  be  exempt  firom  duty, 
to  wit: 

SCHEDULB    A. 

TwBHTT-PXVB  per  etntum  ad  valortm. 

Alabaster  and  spar  ornaments;  anchovies,  sardines,  and  all  other  fish 
preserved  in  oiL 

Brandy  and  other  spirits  distilled  from  grain  or  other  materiab,  not  other- 
wise provided  for ;  billiard  and  bagatelle  tables,  and  all  oUier  tables  or 
boards  on  which  games  are  played. 

Composition  tops  for  tables,  or  other  articles  of  furniture;  confectionary, 
comfits,  sweetmeats,  or  fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  molasses,  brandy,  or  other 

Suors ;  cordials,  absvnthe,  arrack,  curacoa,  xirschenwasser,  liquors,  mara- 
dno,  ratafia,  and  all  other  spirituous  beverages  of  a  similar  character. 
Glass,  cut 

Manu&ctures  of  cedarwood,  granadiUa,  ebony,  mahogany,  rosewood  and 
latinwood. 

Scagliola  tops  for  tables  or  other  articles  of  furniture;  s^;ars,  snuff,  paper- 
segars,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  tobacco. 

Wines — ^Bui^^ndy,  champagne,  clarets,  madeira,  port,  sherry,  and  all 
other  wines  or  imitations  of  wines. 

Schedule  B. 

Twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Almonds,  raisins,  currants,  dates,  figs,  and  all  other  dried  or  preserved 
fruits,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  argentine,  alabata,  or  German  silver^ 
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manofactared  or  unmanufactured;  articles  embroidered  with  gold,  silver,  oi 
other  metal,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Balsams,  cosmetics,  essences,  extracts,  pastes,  periumes,  and  tinctures, 
used  for  the  toilet  or  for  medicinal  purposes ;  bay  rum,  beads  of  amber,  com- 
position or  wax,  and  all  other  beads ;  benzoates ;  bracelets,  braids,  chains, 
curls,  or  ringlets,  composed  of  hair,  or  of  which  hair  is  a  component  part,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  brooms  and  brushes  of  all  kinds. 

Camphor,  refined ;  canes  and  sticks,  for  walking,  finished  or  unfinished ; 
capers,  pickles  and  sauces  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  card 
cases,  pocket  books,  shell  boxes,  souvenirs,  and  all  similar  articles,  of  what- 
ever material  composed,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  compositions  of  glass, 
set  or  unset ;  corat,  cut  or  manufactured. 

Feathers  and  flowers,  artificial  or  ornamental,  and  parts  thereof,  of  what- 
ever material  composed ;  fans  and  fire  screens  of  every  description,  of  what- 
ever material  composed. 

Grapes,  plums,  and  prunes,  and  other  such  fruit,  when  put  up  in  bottles, 
cases  or  cans,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Hair,  human,  cleansed  or  prepared  for  use. 

Manufactures  of  gold,  platina,  or  silver,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  man- 
ufactures of  papier  mach^ ;  molasses. 

Paintings  on  glass;  pepper,  pimento,  cloves,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  all 
other  spices ;  perfumes  ana  perfumery,  of  all  sorts,  not  otherwise  provided 
for ;  plated  and  gilt  ware,  or  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  playing 
cards ;  prepared  vegetables,  iruits,  meats,  poultry  ana  game,  scaled  or  en- 
closed in  cans  or  otherwise. 

Silver-plated  metals,  in  sheets  or  other  form;  soap,  Castile,  perftimed, 
Windsor,  and  other  toilet  soaps ;  sugar  of  all  kinds ;  syrup  of  sugar. 

Epaulettes,  galloons,  laces,  knots,  stars,  tassels,  tresses  and  wings  of  gold 
or  silver,  or  imitations  thereof. 

Schedule  C. 

FimsN  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Alum ;  arrow-root ;  articles  of  clothing  or  apparel,  including  hats,  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  boots  of  all  kinds,  worn  by  men,  women  or  children,  iji 
whatever  material  composed,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Baizes,  blankets,  bocxings,  flannels  and  floor-cloths,  of  whatever  material 
composed,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  baskets,  and  all  other  articles  com- 
posed of  grass,  osier,  palm  leaf,  straw,  whalebone  or  willow,  not  otherwise 
provided  for ;  beer,  ale  and  porter,  in  casks  or  bottles ;  beeswax ;  berries 
and  vegetables  of  all  sorts  used  for  food,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  blue 
or  Roman  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  Bologna  sausages ;  braces,  sus- 
penders, webbing,  or  other  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  m  part  of  India 
rubber,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  breccia ;  Burgundy  pitch ;  buttons  and 
button  moulds  of  all  kmds. 

Cables  and  cordage,  of  whatever  material  made ;  cadmium ;  calamine ; 
calomel,  and  all  other  mercurial  preparations ;  carbonate  of  soda ;  castor 
beans ;  castor  oil ;  candles  and  tapers  of  spermaceti,  stearine,  parafine,  tal- 
low or  wax,  and  all  other  candles ;  caps,  hats,  mufis  and  tippets,  and  all 
other  manufactures  of  fur,  or  of  which  fur  shall  be  a  component  part ;  caps^ 
gloves,  leggins,  mits,  socks,  stockings,  wove  shirts  and  drawers,  and  all  simi- 
lar articles  worn  by  men,  women  and  children,  and  not  otherwise  provided 
for ;  carpets,  carpeting,  hearth-rugs,  bed-sides,  and  other  portions  of  car- 
peting, being  either  Aubusson,  Brussels,  ingrain.  Saxony,  Turkey,  Venetian, 
Wilton,  or  any  other  similar  fabric,  not  otherwise  provided  lor ;  carriages 
and  parts  of  carriages ;  castorum ;  chains,  of  all  sorts ;  cider,  and  other 
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beTeinffes  not  containing  alcohol,  and  not  otherwise  proyided  for ;  choco- 
late; chromate  of  lead;  chromate,  bi-chromate,  hydrioaate  andprnssiate  of 
potash ;  clocks  and  parts  of  clocks ;  coach  and  harness  ftimiture  of  all 
Kinds;  cobalt;  comM  of  all  kinds;  copper  bottoms;  copper  rods,  bolts, 
nails  and  spikes ;  copper  in  sheets  or  plates,  called  braziers'  copper,  and 
other  sheets  of  copper,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  copperas,  or  green 
▼itriol,or  sulphate  of  iron;  corks;  cotton  cords,  gimps  and  galloons;  cotton 
laces,  cotton  insertings,  cotton  trimming  laces,  cotton  laces  and  braids; 
court  plaster ;  coral  unmanufactured;  crayons  of  all  kinds;  cubebs;  cut- 
lery of  all  kinds. 

Delaines ;  dolls  and  toys  of  all  kinds ;  dried  pulp ;  drugs,  medicinal. 

Earthen,  China  and  stone  ware,  and  all  other  wares  composed  of  earthy 
and  mineral  substances,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  encaustic  tiles;  ether. 

Felspar ;  fig  blue;  fire-crackers,  sky-rockets, Roman  candles, and  all  similar 
articles  used  in  pyrotechnics ;  fish,  whether  fresh,  smoked,  salted,  dried  or 
pickled,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  fruits,  preserved  in  their  own  juice,  or 
pie  fruits ;  fish  glue,  or  isinglass ;  fish  skins ;  flats,  braids,  plaits,  sparterre 
and  willow  squares,  used  for  making  hats  or  bonnets ;  floss  silks,  feather 
beds,  feathers  for  beds,  and  downs  of  all  kinds ;  frames  and  sticks  for  um- 
brellas, parasols  and  sunshades,  finished  or  unfinished ;  Frankford  black ; 
fulminates,  or  fulminating  powders ;  furniture,  cabinet  and  household,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  nirs,  dressed  on  the  skin. 

Ginger,  dried,  green,  ripe,  ground,  preserved  or  pickled ;  glass,  colored, 
stained  or  painted ;  glass,  window ;  glass  crystals  for  watches ;  glasses  or 
pebbles  for  spectacles ;  glass  tumblers,  plain,  moulded  and  pressed ;  bottles, 
flasks,  and  all  other  vessels  of  glass  not  cut,  and  all  slass  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for ;  glue ;  grsss  cloth ;  green  turtle  ;  sum  oenzoin,  or  benjamin ; 
guns,  except  muskets  and  rifles,  firearms,  and  all  parts  thereof  not  intended 
(>r  military  purposes ;  gunny  cloth  and  India  baggings  and  India  mattings 
of  all  sorts,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Hair,  curled,  moss,  seaweed,  and  all  other  vegetable  substances,  used  for 
beds  or  mattresses;  hair  pencils;  hat  bodies  of  cotton  or  wool;  hats  and 
bonnets,  for  men,  women  and  children,  composed  of  straw,  satin  straw, 
chip,  ffrass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  or  any  other  vegetable  substance,  or  of  hair, 
whalebone,  or  other  materials  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  hatter's  plush, 
of  whatever  material  composed ;  honey. 

Ink  and  ink  powder;  ipecacuanha;  iridium;  iris,  or  orris  root;  iron 
castings;  iron  liquor;  iron  in  bars,  bolts,  rods,  slabs,  and  riulroad  rails, 
spikes,  fishing  plates  and  chairs  used  in  constructing  railroads ;  ivory  black. 

Jalap ;  japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  jet,  and 
manufactures  of  jet,  or  imitations  thereof;  jewelry  or  imitations  thereof; 
juniper  berries. 

Laces  of  cotton,  of  thread  or  other  materials,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
lampblack ;  Listings,  cut  in  strips,  or  patterns  of  the  size  or  shape  for  shoes, 
boots,  bootees,  slippers,  gaiters  or  buttons,  of  whatever  material  composed ; 
lead  pencils;  leaden  pipes;  leather,  japanned;  leeches;  linens,  of  all 
kinds ;  liquorice,  paste,  juice  or  root ;  lithaive. 

Maccaroni,  vermicelli,  gelatine,  jellies,  and  all  other  similar  preparations, 
not  otherwise  provided  ror ;  machinery  of  every  description,  not  otherwise 
provided  for;  malt;  magnesia;  manganese;  manna;  manufactures  of  the  bark 
of  the  cork  tree ;  manufactures  of  silk ;  manufactures  of  wool  of  all  kinds,  or 
worsted,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  manufactures  of  hair  of  all  kinds,  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  manufactures  of  cotton  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 
provided  for ;  manufactures  of  flax  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
manufactures  of  hemp  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  manufactures 
of  bone,  shell,  horn,  pearl,  ivory,  or  vegetable  ivory,  not  otherwise  provided 
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ftr;  manufactures,  articles,  vessels  and  wares,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
of  brass,  copper,  iron,  steel,  lead,  pewter,  tin,  or  of  which  either  of  these 
metals  shall  be  a  component  part;  manufactures,  articles,  vessels,  and 
wj^res,  of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  shall  be  a  component  material,  not  other- 
wise provided  for ;  manufactures  and  articles  of  leather,  or  of  which  leather 
nhafk  be  a  component  part,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  manufactures  and 
articles  of  marole,  marble  paving  tiles,  and  all  other  marble  more  advanced 
in  manufacture  than  in  slabs  or  blocks  in  the  rough,  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  component  material, 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  manufactures  or  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  a 
component  pait,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  matting,  china  or  other  floor 
matting,  and  mats  made  of  flass,  jute,  or  grass ;  medicinal  preparations, 
drugs,  roots,  and  leaves  in  a  cruae  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  mor- 
phine ;  metallic  pens ;  mineral  waters ;  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds, 
and  strings  for  musical  instruments,  of  whipffut,  catgut,  and  all  other  strings 
of  the  same  material ;  niustard,  in  bulk  or  m  bottles ;  mustard  seed. 

Needles  of  all  kinds,  for  sewing,  darning  and  knitting ;  nitrate  of  lead. 

Ochres  and  ochrey  earths ;  oUcloths  of  every  description,  of  whatever 
material  composed ;  oils  of  every  description,  animal,  vegetable  and  mine- 
ral, not  otherwise  provided  for;  olives;  opium;  orange  and  lemon  peel; 
osier  <»*  willow,  prepared  for  basket-miJEers'  use. 

Paints,  dry  or  ^und  in  oil,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  paper,  antiqua- 
rian, demy,  drawmg,  elephant,  foolscap,  imperial,  letter,  and  for  printing 
newspapers,  hand-buls,  and  other  printing,  and  all  other  paper,  not  other- 
wise provided  for ;  paper  boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  boxes ;  paper  envel- 
opes ;  paper  hangings ;  paper  for  walls,  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire- 
boards;  parchment;  parasob  and  sun-shades  and  umbrellas;  patent 
mordant ;  paving  and  roofing  tiles  and  bricks,  and  roofing  slater,  and 
fire-bricks ;  periodicals  and  ouer  works,  in  course  of  printing  and  republi- 
cation in  the  Confederate  States ;  pitch ;  plaster  of  Paris,  cwined ;  plum- 
bago ;^  potassium ;  putty. 

V^cxsilver ;  qudls ;  quassia,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured. 

Red  chalk  pencils;  rhubarb;  roman  cement 

Saddlery  or  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  saffron  and  saffron 
cake;  sago;  salts,  epsom,  glauber,  rochelle,  and  all  other  salts  and  pre- 
parations of  salts,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  sarsaparilla;  screws  of  all 
kinds;  sealinff  wax;  seines;  seppia;  sewing  silk,  in  tne  gum  and  purified; 
shaddocks;  skins  of  all  kinds,  tanned,  dressed,  or  japanned;  slate  pencib; 
smalta;  soap  of  every  description  not  otherwise  provided  for;  spirits  of 
turpentine;  spunk;  squills;  starch;  stereotype  plates;  still  bottoms;  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  crude  or  refined ;  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  quinine  in  all 
its  various  preparations. 

Tapioca;  tar;  textile  fabrics  of  every  description,  not  otherwise  provided 
fixr;  twine  and  pack  thread,  of  whatever  material  composed;  thread  lacings 
and  insertings;  types,  old  or  new,  and  type  metals. 

Umbrellas. 

Vandyke  brown;  vanilla  beans;  varnish  of  all  kinds,  vellum;  Venetian 
red;  velvet  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  or  of  cotton  and  silk, 
but  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value;  verdigris; 
vermilion;  vinegar. 

Wafers;  water  colors;  whalebone;  white  and  red  lead;  white  vitriol,  or 
sulphate  of  sine;  whiting,  or  Paris  white;  window  ^lass,  broad,  crown  or 
cylinder;  woollen  and  worsted  yams  and  woollen  listings;  shot  of  lead,  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  wheelbarrows  and  hand-barrows;  wagons  and  vehi- 
cles of  every  description,  or  parts  thereo£ 
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SCHKDULE  D. 
Tcir  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

Adda  of  every  description  not  otherwise  provided  for;  alcomoqne;  aloes; 
ambergris;  amber;  ammonia,  and  sal  ammonia;  anatto,  roucon  or  Orleans; 
angora,  thibet,  and  other  goats'  hair,  or  mohair,  unmanufactured,  not  other- 
wise provided  for;  anniseed;  antimony,  crude  or  regulus  of;  argol,  or  crude 
tartar;  arsenic;  ashes,  pot,  pearl  and  soda;  asphaltum;  assafoetida. 

Bananas,  cocoa  nuts,  pine  apples,  plantains,  orancres  and  all  other  West 
India  fruits  in  their  natural  state ;  banlla ;  bark  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 
provided  for;  bark,  Peruvian;  bark,  guilla;  bismuth;  bitter  apples;  bleach- 
mg  powder  of  chloride  of  lime;  bones,  burnt;  boardis,  planks,  staves,  shin- 
gles, laths,  scantling,  and  all  other  sawed  lumber;  auo  spars  and  hewn 
timber,  of  all  sorts,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  bone  black,  or  animal  car- 
bon, and  bone  dust;  bolting  cloths;  books,  printed,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  and  illustrated  newspapers,  bound  or  unbound,  not  otherwise 
provided  for;  books,  blank,  bound  or  unbound;  borate  of  lime;  borax, 
crude  or  tincal;  borax,  refined;  bouchu  leaves;  box-wood,  unmanufactured; 
Brazil  paste,  Brazil  wood,  braziletto,  and  all  dye-woods  in  sticks;  bristles; 
bronze  and  Dutch  metal  in  leaf;  bronze  liquor  and  bronze  powder;  build- 
ing stones;  butter;  burr  stones,  wrought  or  un wrought. 

Cabinets  of  coins,  medab,  gems,  and  all  collections  of  antiquities;  cam- 
phor; crude;  cantharides;  cassia  and  cassia  buds;  chalk;  cheese;  chicory 
root,  chronometers,  box  or  ship,  and  parts  thereof;  clay,  burnt  or  unbumt 
bricks,  paving  and  roofing  tiles,  gas  retorts,  and  roofing  slates;  coal,  coke, 
and  culm  of  coal;  cochineal;  cocoa  nuts,  cocoa  and  cocoa  shells;  coculus 
indicus;  coir  yarn;  codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax;  cowhage  down;  cream 
of  tartar;  cudbear. 

Diamonds,  cameos,  mosaics,  gems,  pearls,  rubies  and  other  precious  stones, 
and  imitations  thereof,  when  set  in  gold  or  silver,  or  other  metal;  diamonds, 
glaziers',  set  or  not  set;  draffons' blood. 

Engravings,  bound  or  unbound;  extract  of  indigo,  extracts  and  decoc- 
tions of  log-wood  and  other  dye-woods,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  extract 
of  madder;  ergot 

Flax,  unmanufactured;  flaxseed  and  linseed;  flints  and  flint  ground; 
flocks,  waste  or  shoddy;  French  chalk;  furs,  hatters',  dressed  or  undressed, 
not  on  the  skin ;  furs,  undressed,  when  on  the  skin. 

Glass,  when  old  and  fit  only  to  be  rcmanufactured;  gamboge;  gold  and 
silver  leaf;  gold  beaters'  skin;  grindstones;  gums — Arabic,  Barbary,  copal. 
East  Indies,  Senegal,  substitute,  tragacanth,  and  all  other  gums  and  resms, 
in  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Hair,  of  all  kinds,  uncleansed  and  unmanufiftctured ;  hemp,  unmanufac- 
tured ;  hemp  seed  and  rape  seed ;  hops,  horns,  horn-tips,  bone,  bone-tips, 
and  teeth,  unmanufactured. 

Ivory,  unmanufactured ;  ivory  nuts,  or  vegetable  ivory. 

Jute,  sisal  grass,  coir,  and  other  vegetab^  substances,  unmanufactured^ 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Kelp ;  kermes. 

Lac  spirits,  lac  sulphur,  and  lac  dye ;  leather,  tanned,  bend,  sole,  and 
upper  or  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  lemons  and  limes,  and 
loDon  and  lime  juice,  and  juices  of  all  other  fruits  without  sugar ;  lime. 

Madder,  ground  or  prepared ;  madder  root ;  marble,  in  the  rough,  slab 
or  block,  unmanufactured ;  metals,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  mineral  kermes ;  mineral  and  bituminous  substances  in  a  crude  state, 
not  otherwise  provided  for ;  moss,  iceland ;  music,  printed  with  lines,  bound 
or  unbound. 
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Natron;  nickel;  nuts,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  nut  galls;  nuz 
vomica. 

Oakum ;  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes ;  orpiment. 

Palm  leaf,  unmanufactured ;  pearl,  motner  of;  pine  apples ;  plantains ; 
platina,  unmanufactured ;  polishing  stones ;  potatoes ;  Prussian  blue ;  pum- 
ice and  pumice  stone. 

Ratans  and  reeds,  unmanufactured ;  red  chalk ;  rotten  stone. 

Safflower ;  sal  soda,  and  all  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  soda,  by  what- 
ever names  designated,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  seedlac ;  shellac ;  silk, 
raw,  not  more  advanced  in  manufacture  than  singles,  tram  and  thrown,  or 
organzine ;  sponges ;  steel  in  bars,  sheets  and  plates,  not  further  advanced 
in  manufacture  than  hy  rolling,  and  cast  steel  in  bars ;  sumac ;  sulphur, 
flour  of 

Tallow,  marrow,  and  all  other  grease  or  soap  stocks  and  soap  stuffs,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  tea,  terne  tin,  in  plates  or  sheets ;  teazle,  terra 
japonica,  catechu,  tin  in  plates  or  sheets  and  tin  foil ;  tortoise  and  other 
shells,  unmanufactured ;  trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  plants  and  roots,  not  other- 
wise provided  for ;  turmeric. 

Watches  and  parts  of  watches;  woad  or  pastel;  woods;  viz:  cedar, 
box,  ebony,  lignumvitsB,  granadilla,  mahogany,  rose-wood,  satin-wood,  and 
all  other  woods,  unmanufactured. 

Iron  ore,  and  iron  in  blooms,  loops  and  pigs. 

Maps  and  charts. 

Paintings  and  statuary  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Wool,  unmanufactured,  of  every  description,  and  hair  of  the  Alpaca 
goat  and  other  like  animals. 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  mineralogy  or  botany,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

Yams. 

Leaf  and  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

Schedule  £. 

Five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Articles  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Brass,  in  bars  or  pigs,  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured ;  bells,  old ; 
bell  metal. 

Copper  in  piss  or  bars ;  copper  ore  ;  copper,  when  old  and  fit  only  to  be 
remanufactured ;  cutch. 

Diamonds,  cameos,  mosaics,  pearls,  gems,  rubies,  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  imitations  thereof,  when  not  set. 

Emery  in  lump  or  pulverized. 

Felt,  adhesive  for  sheathing  vessels ;  fuller's  earth. 

Gums  of  all  sorts,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  gutta  percha,  unmanufac- 
tured. 

Indigo ;  india  rubber,  in  bottles,  slabs  or  sheets,  unmanufactured ;  indl& 
rubber,  milk  of. 

Junk,  old. 

Plaster  of  Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime,  ground  or  unground ;  raw  hides  and 
skins  of  all  kinds,  undressed. 

Sheathing  copper,  but  no  copper  to  be  considered  as  such  except  in  sheets 
forty-eight  mches  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  weighing  i'rom  eleven 
to  thirty-four  ounces ;  sheathing  or  yellow  metal  not  wholly  or  part  of  iron ; 
sheathing  or  yellow  metal  nails,  expressly  for  sheathing  vessels ;  sheathing 
paper,  stave  bolts  and  shingle  bolts. 
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Tin  ore  and  tin  in  pigs  or  bars ;  type,  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufac- 
tored. 
Wold. 
Zinc,  spelter,  or  tentenegae,  unmanufactured. 

Schedule  Fa 

Specific  Duttet. 

Tee— one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Salt,  ground,  blown,  or  rock — two  cents  per  bushel,  of  fifty-six  pounds 
per  bushel. 

Schedule  6. 

Exempt  from  Duty. 

Books,  maps,  charts,  mathematical  and  nautical  instruments,  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  all  other  articles  whatever,  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
feaerate  States;  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and  tracts,  published  by 
religions  associations. 

All  philosophical  apparatus,  instruments,  books,  maps  and  charts,  statues, 
statuary,  busts  and  casts,  of  marble,  bronze,  alabaster  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
paintings  and  drawings,  etchings,  specimens  of  sculpture,  cabinet  of  coins, 
medals,  gems,  and  all  collections  of  antiquities.  Provided  the  same  be  speci- 
ally imported  in  good  faith  for  the  use  of  any  society,  incorporated  or  estab- 
lished Tor  philosophical  and  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  the  order  of  any  church,  college,  academy, 
school,  or  seminary  of  learning  in  the  Confederate  States. 

Bullion,  gold  and  silver. 

Coins,  gold,  silver  and  copper;  coffee;  cotton;  copper,  when  imported 
for  the  mint  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Garden  seeds,  and  all  other  seeds  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  pur- 
poses; goods,  wares  and  merchandize,  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  Confederate  States,  exported  to  a  foreign  country,  and  brought  back 
to  the  Confederate  States  in  the  same  condition  as  when  exported,  upon 
which  no  drawback  has  been  allowed  Provided  that  all  reflations  to 
ascertain  the  identity  thereof,  prescribed  by  existing  laws,  or  which  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  complied  with;  guano, 
manures  and  fertilizers  of  all  sorts. 

Household  effects,  old  and  in  use,  of  persons  or  families  from  foreign 
countries,  if  used  abroad  by  them,  and  not  intended  for  any  other  purpose 
or  purposes,  or  for  sale. 

Models  or  inventions,  or  other  improvements  in  the  arts.  Provided  that 
no  article  or  articles  shall  be  deemed  a  model  which  can  be  fitted  for  use. 

Paving  stones ;  personal  and  household  effects,  not  merchandize,  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Confeoerate  States  dying  abroad. 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  mineralogy  or  botany.  Provided  the  same 
be  imported  in  good  faith  for  the  use  of  any  society  incorporated  or  estab- 
lished for  philosophical,  agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes,  or  for  the  use 
or  by  the  order  of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learning  in 
the  Confederate  States. 

Wearing  apparel,  and  other  personal  effects  not  merchandize ;  profes- 
sional books,  implements,  instruments  and  tools  of  trades,  occupation  or 
employment,  of  persons  arriving  in  the  Confederate  States.  Provided  that 
this  exemption  snail  not  be  construed  to  include  machinery,  or  other  articles 
imported  for  use  in  anv  manufacturing  establishment,  or  for  sale. 

Bacon,  pork,  hams,  lard,  beef,  wheat,  flour  and  bran  of  wl^eat,  flour  and 
bran  of  all  other  grains,  Indian  corn  and  meal,  barley,  rye,  oats  and  oatr 
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meal,  and  Hying  animali  of  all  kinda,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  also,  all 
agricultural  prMuctions,  including  tbose  of  the  orchanl  and  garden,  in  their 
natural  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Gunpowder,  and  all  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made. 

Leaa^  in  pigs  or  bars,  in  shot  or  balls,  for  cannon,  muskets,  rifles,  or 
pistols. 

Rags,  of  whatever  material  composed. 

Arms,  of  every  description,  for  military  purposes  and  parts  thereof,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  military  accoutrements  and  percussion  caps. 

Ships,  steamers,  barges,  dredging  vessels,  machinery,  screw  pile  jetties, 
and  articles  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  harbors,  and  for  dradging  and 
improving  the  same. 

.  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  Jurther  enacted^  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected 
and  paid,  on  each  and  every  non-enumerated  article  which  bears  a  simili- 
tude, either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  the  uses  to  which  it  voxj  be 
applied,  to  any  enumerated  article  chargeable  with  duty,  the  same  rate  of 
duty  which  is  levied  and  charged  on  the  enumerated  article  by  the  forego- 
ing schedules,  which  it  most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulars  before 
mentioned ;  and  if  any  non-enumerated  article  equally  resembles  two  or 
more  enumerated  articles  on  which  different  rates  of  auty  are  chargeable, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  on  such  non-enumerated  article, 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the  article  which  it  resembles, 
paying  the  highest  duty.  Provided^  That  on  all  articles  manufactured  from 
two  or  more  materials,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rates  at 
which  any  of  its  com^nent  parts  may  be  chargeable.  Provided  further. 
That  on  idl  articles  which  are  not  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  schedules, 
and  cannot  be  classified  under  this  section,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem shall  be  charged. 

Sec.  S.  And  ^  it  further  enacted.  That  all  ^[oods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dize, which  may  be  in  the  public  stores  as  unclaimed,  or  in  warehouse  under 
warehousing  bonds,  on  the  Slst  day  of  August  next,  shall  be  subject,  on 
entry  thereof  for  consumption,  to  such  duty  as  if  the  same  had  been  im- 
ported, respectively  after  that  day. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted ^  That  on  the  entry  of  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandize,  imported  on  or  after  the  Slst  day  of  August  afore- 
said, the  decision  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  importation 
and  entry,  as  to  their  liability  to  duty  or  exemption  thereftt)m,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  against  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any 
such  goods,  wares  and  merchandize,  unless  the  owner,  importer,  consignee 
or  agent  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  entry,  give  notice  to  the  collector, 
in  writing,  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  such  decision,  setting  forth  therein  dis- 
tinctly and  specifically  his  ground  of  objection  thereto,  and  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  decision,  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  whose  decision  on  such  appeal  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive ;  and  the  said  goods,  wares  and  merchanoize  shall  be  liable  to  dntj 
or  exemption  therefrom  accordingly,  any  Act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  unless  suit  shall  be  brought  within  thirty  days  after  sucn 
decision,  for  any  duties  that  may  have  been  paid,  or  may  thereafter  be  paid 
on  said  goods,  or  within  thirty  days  after  the  duties  shall  have  been  paid  in 
cases  where  such  goods  shall  be  in  bond. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner, 
consignee,  or  agent  of  imports  which  have  been  actually  purchased  or  pro- 
curea  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  on  entry  of  the  same,  to  make  such  addi- 
tion in  the  entry  to  the  cost  or  value  given  in  the  invoice  as,  in  his  opinion, 
may  raise  the  same  to  the  true  market  value  of  such  imports  in  the  princi- 
pal markets  of  the  country  whence  the  importations  shall  have  been  made, 
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and  to  add  thereto  all  costs  and  charges  which,  under  existing  laws,  would 
Ibnn  part  of  the  true  value  at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered, 
upon  which  the  duty  should  be  assessed.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
collector,  within  whose  district  the  same  may  be  imported  or  entered,  to 
cause  the  dutiable  value  of  such  imports  to  be  appraised,  estimated  and 
ascertained,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  or  existing  laws;  and  if 
the  appraised  value  thereof  shall  exceed  by  ten  per  centum,  or  more,  the 
value  so  declared  on  entry,  then  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law 
on  the  same  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  a  duty  of  twentvper 
centum  ad  valorem,  on  such  appraised  value.  ■  Provided^  nevfrtheleia^  Tnat 
under  no  circumstances  shall  the  duty  be  assessed  upon  an  amount  less  than 
the  invoice  or  entered  value,  any  law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  all  Acts  or  parts  of 
Acts  as  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  21,  1861. 


-(••^ 


DSPABTMEIIT  OP  OOXXESCS. 


1.— VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  BAL- 
TIMORE  FOR  THE  LAST  FOURTEEN  YEARS. 


Imports, 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1847    .     . 

.    »4,146,74S 

$9,826,479 

1854     .     . 

.   $7,750,387 

$11,306,012 

1848    .     . 

5,245,894 

7,209,609 

1855     .     . 

.      7,772,59ll 

11,675,996 

1849    .     . 

5,291,566 

8,660,982 

1856     .     . 

.    10,140,838 

13,362,252 

1850    .     . 

6,417,113 

8,530,971 

1857     .     , 

.    11,054,676 

11,398,940 

1851     . 

7,248,963 

6,466,160 

1858     .     . 

7,954,422 

10,235,890 

1852    .     . 

5,978,021 

7,549,768 

1859     .     . 

.    10,408,993 

8,724,261 

1858     . 

6,331,671 

9,086,910 

1860     .     . 

1 

.    10,271,818 

10,968,599 

2.— THE  COMMERCIAL  REVULSION. 

At  last  the  crash  in  commerce  consequent  on  the  derangement  in  politics 
has  come  upon  us.  Hopeful  merchants  have  tried  to  look  cheerfully  at  the 
threatening  clouds  that  have  overhung  our  trade  since  November  last,  and 
traders  generally  have  battled  bravely  against  the  overpowering  march  of 
events,  refusing  to  believe  that  the  political  crisis  could  result  so  seriouslv  as 
it  has.  At  last,  however,  the  worst  fears  are  realized.  We  are  launched  on 
the  sea  of  civil  war ;  and  trade  is  sternly  summoned  to  contract  its  opera- 
tions within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  This  process  is  alwavs  a  dangerous 
one  when  carried  out  to  an  extreme  extent;  and  especially  so  it,  as  at  present, 
the  contraction  is  not  only  extreme  but  sudden.  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  trade  of  this  city  should  now  begin  to  show  the  effects  of  the  blow 
that  has  been  struck  by  the  Southern  rebellion.  New  York  has  in  the 
Southern  States  debts  that  are  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  millions;  and, 
although  large  amounts  of  this  indebtedness  are  daily  fallinff  due,  yet 
scarcely  a  doUar  comes  to  hand  in  liquidation.  In  Uie  States  actutuly  seceded 
repudiation  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  adopted ,  and,  where  debtors  are  too 
hooorable  to  directly  repudiate,  they  yet  refuse  to  remit  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  In  the  West,  too,  the  state  of  affairs  is  practically  but  little  better 
than  in  the  South.  The  banks  of  the  Western  btates  have  foolishly  based 
their  circulation  very  largely  on  border  State  stocks,  which  now  have  fallen 
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to  about  one-half  their  usual  value,  carrying  down  with  them  the  value  of 
the  notes  they  represent  The  result  of  this  ruinous  depreciation  is,  that 
the  rates  of  exchange,  as  between  the  Western  cities  ana  New  York,  have 
risen  so  hiffh  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  making  remittances  hither.  We 
have  actuiQly,  therefore,  fifteen  slave  States  and  six  free,  possessing  a  total 
population  of  nearly  twenty  millions,  whose  remittances  to  the  commercial 
emporium  of  the  Union  have  suddenly  and  almost  entirely  ceased.  There 
is  no  reason  for  surprise,  then,  that  there  should  now  be  searching  times 
among  the  merchants  of  New  York,  and  that  suspensions  and  failures  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  During  the  last  two  weeks  about  thirty  stoppa^ 
have  occurred  in  the  wholesale  trade  of  this  city,  a  large  number  of  which 
are  of  firms  in  the  dry  goods  trade.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  note  that 
a  very  light  proportion  of  these  are  cases  of  insolvency,  fully  three-fourths 
being  merely  extensions  of  firms  who  are  quite  likelv,  ultimately,  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations  in  full.  The  embarrassments  of  those  whose  busineas 
has  been  chiefly  Southern  are  most  serious,  inasmuch  as  they  are  likely  to 
suffer  heavier  losses,  and  may  have  to  wait  very  long  before  receiving^  any 
remittances  at  all  from  the.  South,  whilst  the  prospect  of  their  renewmg  a 
trade  with  that  section  is  very  uncertain.  The  only  prospect  before  our  South- 
em  jobbers,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  slow  and  tedious  liquidation,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  will  find  all,  or  more  than  all,  their  capital  wasted.  The  suspen- 
sions of  firms  in  the  Western  trade  may  safely  be  looked  upon  with  much 
less  apprehension.'  The  wealth  of  that  section  has  accumulated  many  mil- 
lions since  September  last ;  and  there  is  still  in  its  grain  stores  an  immense 
amount  of  material  wealth,  which  is  ready  to  move  eastward  with  the  opening 
of  the  canals.  The  West,  therefore,  has  no  lack  of  ability  to  discharge  its 
indebtedness  to  New  York.  So  soon  as  the  large  reserves  of  grain  are  for- 
warded here  exchange  may  be  expected  to  turn  more  in  favor  of  the  West, 
and  we  shall  witness  an  immediate  improvement  in  Western  collections,  and 
possibly  even  a  slight  revival  of  the  demand  for  goods  from  that  section. 

New  York  Economist, 

8.--L0UISIANA  AND  ALABAMA  STATE  FINANCE— FINANCES 

AND  PROGRESS. 

The  whole  debt  of  Louisiana  on  the  first  day  of  January  last  was  com-, 
posed  of  the  following  items : 

Bonds  for  Cltizena*  Bank $1,207  338  88 

Bonds  for  Oousolidatod  Auociation 1,101 200  00 

$5,389,538  88 
RailrrMul  snbflcripUonii . 

Jaukflon  Kftilroad $884,000 

Opeloiuaa  Kailroad 641,000 

Vlckflburg  and  Shreveport 260,000 

OrooseTete 70,000 

1,856,000  00 

The  Railroad  Debts : 

Old  MashviUe  Bonds $183,000 

Mexican  Gulf  Railroad 100,000 

Port  Hudson  and  Clinton 0  000 

592,000  00 

Old  Second  Mnnici]>allty $108,240 

Charity  Hospital 126,000 

828,240  00 

JuTsnile  School  Fund. $529,000 

Seminary  Fund. 136,000 

066,000  00 

For  relief  of  Treasury. 760,000  00 

Whole  Bond  Debt $s)  683J78  88 

There  are  Trust  Funds,  for  which  the  State  is  liable,  payable  on  demand,  amount- 
ing to 676  300  09 

Making  the  whole  State  debt  about $10,169,074  82 
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The  total  receipts  into  the  Treasury  of  Louisiana  last  year,  including 
receipts  on  account  of  V^ust  funds,  were  $2,878,798  44;  the  expenditures, 
$2,224,702  10. 

The  taxable  property  of  Louisiana  has  increased  within  ten  years  from 
$265,000,000,  at  which  it  was  assessed  in  1850  and  1851,  to  $420,000,000,  at 
which  it  was  assessed  in  1860 — an  increase  of  $150,000,000.  The  rato  has 
averaged  about  $15,000,000  per  annum,  but  it  has  been  quito  irregular; 
1858  was  assessed  at  neaily  $30,000,000  over  1852,  and  1856  $37,000,000 
over  1855,  while  the  estimated  excess  of  1860  over  1859  is  only  $4,000,000. 
The  increase  has,  however,  been  constant,  if  not  uniform. 

ALABAMA. 

The  bond  debt  of  our  State  is  $3,445 — annual  interest  $185,820.  The 
domestic  debt  is  $2,582,178,  most  of  which  draws  interest,  being  the  six- 
teenth section  and  University  fund,  etc.  The  Legislature  has  just  author- 
ized the  issue  of  $2,000,000  in  bonds,  the  issue  ot  $1,000,000  m  Treasury 
notes,  and  has  loaned  the  Southern  Congress  $500,000.  The  balance  in 
the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  January  last  was  $298,668 ;  net  revenue  during 
the  present  year  estimated  at  $847,000 — total  of  means,  $1,172,669.  Fast 
appropriations  due,  $600,650 ;  due  educational  fund,  $285,000 ;  State  ex- 
penses, $200,000—- total,  $1,058,650.  Total  balance  estimated  to  be  in  the 
IVieasury  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  $266,274.  The  expenses  of  the 
present  military  preparations  of  the  State  are  not  taken  into  the  above  esti- 
mates. They  are  expected  to  be  met  out  of  the  new  issue  of  the  Stat^ 
bonds  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  There  was  no  increase  of  taxes 
by  the  last  Legislature,  although  the  expenditures  were  largely  increased. 

4.— NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  ARKANSAS  STATE  FINANCES 

AND  RESOURCES. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  North  Carolina  in  1815  was  $58,521, - 
518;  in  1836  this  value  had  actually  decreased,  and  in  1850,  thirty-five 
years  later,  it  had  only  increased  to  $55,600,000;  but  in  1860  it  reaches 
$126,000,000,  or  $70,400,000  more  than  1850.  This  result,  the  Governor 
believes,  comes  solely  from  the  internal  improvements,  which  only  fairly 
commenced  in  1850. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  is  $9,129,505.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
$4,699,900,  for  which  the  public  faith  is  pledged  to  certain  railroads.  Of 
this  latter  sum,  about  $1,500,000  will  be  required  within  two  years.  The 
expenditures  of  the  two  next  years  are  estimated  at  $728,424  ^76,  to  meet 
wmch  the  estimate  of  receipts  is  $1,726,425  06.  It  is  therefore  evident,  not 
only  that  there  need  be  uo  increase  of  taxes,  but  that  they  may  be  reduced. 

To  meet  the  principal  of  hen  liabilities,  the  State  has,  in  stocks  and 
bonds  of  various  railroads,  canals  and  sinking  fund,  $7,668,140.  The  sink- 
ing fund,  from  which  the  public  debt  is  to  be  paid,  and  which  is  made  up 
of  dividends  of  stock  owned  by  the  State,  and  any  accruing  balances,  now 
amounts  to  $457,040,  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  received  $419,570. 
Afler  this  year  the  Governor  estimates  that  the  annual  addition  to  this  fund 
will  be  not  less  than  a  million  of  dollars,  to  come  from  railroad  dividends. 
He  relies  upoa  the  roads  being  profitable,  because  having  been  built  by 
slave  labor,  their  cost  is  very  much  less  than  Northern  roads. 

DEBT   OF   ARKANSAS. 

The  payment  on  the  State  debt,  up  to  October  1st,  1860,  amounted  to 
$2,841,996  17.  The  amount  of  outstanding  debt  on  account  of  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  $1,098,717  50,  and  the  liability  of  the  State  for 
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bonds  sold  by  the  Beal  Estate  Bank,  and  interest  due  on  them,  was 
$1,654,825  28  on  the  1st  of  October.  There  is  beside  an  additional  liability 
for  principal  and  interest  up  to  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1860,  $267,455  71 
on  account  of  the  $121,336  59,  borrowed  oy  the  bank  on  the  7th  Septem- 
ber, 1840,  upon  the  five  hundred  bonds  of  the  State,  which  the  bank,  in 
yiolation  of  law,  hypothecated  to  the  "North  American  Trust  and  Bank- 
ing Company"  of  New  York.  This  company  sold  the  bonds  and  placed 
them  beyond  the  control  of  the  State. 

The  State,  the  Goyemor  says,  has  made  considerable  progress  in  gettinff 
out  of  debt,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  entirely  so.  The  whole  yalue  <k 
property  taxed  in  the  State  in  the  year  1852  was  $42,900,000,  and  the 
mcrease  during  the  subsequent  eight  years  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000. 
There  remun^  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  October  for  ordinary  enenses 
$304,106  in  gold  and  silver.  An  appropriation  of  $180,000  out  of  the  five 
per  cent,  accruing  from  the  sales  or  public  lands  is  recommended  for  the 
completion  of  the  Memphis  and  Little  Bock  Bailroad,  and  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Ouachita  and  Red  River  Raihx)ad.  The  attention  of  the  Legislature 
is  also  called  to  the  subject  of  public  education. 

5.— INFLUENCES  OF  WAR  UPON  COMMERCE. 

Interdiction  of  Commercial  Intercourse. — One  of  the  immediate  and  im- 
portant consequences  of  the  declaration  of  war  is  the  absolute  interruption 
and  interdiction  of  all  commercial* correspondence,  intercourse  and  dealing 
between  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries.  The  idea  that  any  commerciiS 
intercourse  or  pacific  dealing  can  lawfully  subtdst  between  the  people  of  the 
powers  at  war,  except  under  the  clear  and  express  sanction  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  and  without  a  special  license,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  new 
class  of  duties  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war.  The  interdiction  flows,  necea- 
sarily,  irom  the  principle  already  stated,  that  a  state  of  war  puts  all  the 
members  of  the  two  nations  respectively  in  hostility  to  each  other;  and  to 
suffer  individuals  to  carry  on  a  friendly  or  commercial  intercourse,  while  the 
two  Governments  were  at  war,  would  be  placing  the  acts  of  Government 
and  the  acts  of  individuals  in  contradiction  to  each  other.  It  would  coun- 
teract the  operations  of  war,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  public 
efforts,  and  lead  to  disorder,  imbecility  and  treason.  Trading  supposes  the 
existence  of  civil  contracts  and  relations,  and  a  reference  to  courts  of  justice; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  necessarily  contradictory  in  a  state  of  war.  It  affords 
aid  to  an  enemy  in  an  effectual  manner,  by  enabling  the  merchants  of  the 
enemy's  country  to  support  their  Government,  and  it  facilitates  the  means 
of  conveying  intelligence  and  carrying  on  a  traitorous  correspondence  with 
the  enemy.  These  considerations  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  maritime 
States,  where  the  principal  object  is  to  destroy  the  marine  and  commerce  of 
the  enemy  in  order  to  force  them  to  peace.  It  is  a  well  settled  doctrine  in 
the  English  courts,  and  with  the  English  jurists,  that  there  cannot  exist,  at 
the  same  time,  a  war  for  arms  and  a  peace  for  commerce.  The  war  puts  an 
end  at  once  to  all  dealing  and  all  communication  with  each  other,  and  places 
every  individual  of  the  respective  Governments,  as  well  as  the  Governments 
themselves,  in  a  state  of  hostility.  This  is  equally  the  doctrine  of  all  the 
authoritative  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  maritime  ordinances 
of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  It  is  equally  the  received  law  of  this 
country,  and  was  so  decided  frequently  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  again  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  during  the  course  of  the  last  war ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  point  of  doctrine  more  deeply  or  extensively  rooted  in  the 
general  maritime  law  of  Europe,  and  in  the  universal  and  immemorial  usage 
of  the  whole  community  of  the  civilized  world. 
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II  foilowgy  as  a  n^eetmy  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  illiegality  of 
all  intercoune  or  traffic,  without  tne  exprtBss  permission,  that  all  contrac1|B 
with,  the  enemy  made   during  war  are  utterly  void.    The  insurance  df 
enemy's  property  is  an  illegal  contract,  because  it  is  a  species  of  trade 
and  intei^urse  with  the  enemy.    The  drawing  of  a  bill  of  exchange  by  an 
alien  enemy  on  the  subject  <»  the  adverse  country,  is  an  illegal*  and  void 
contract,  because  it  is  a  communication  and  contract.    The  purchase  of  bills 
on  the  enemy's  country,  or  the  remission  and  deposit  of  funds  there,  is  a 
dangerous  and  illegal  act,  because  it  may  be  cherishing  the  resources  and 
reUeving  the  wants  of  the  enemy.    The  remission  of  funds,  in  money  or 
bills,  ]to  subjects  of  the  enemy,  is  unlawful    The  inhibition  reaches  to  every 
communication,  direct  or  circuitous.     All  endeavors  to  trade  with  the  enemy, 
by  the  intervention  of  third  persons,  or  by  partnerships,  have  equally  failed, 
and  no  artifice  has  succeedea  to  legalize  the  trade  without  the  express  per- 
misfflon  of  the  Grovemment.    Every  relaxation  of  the  rule  .tends  to  corrupt 
the  allegiance  of  the  subject,  and  prevents  the  war  fixHn  fulfilling  its  end. 
The  on^  exception  to  this  strict  and  rigorous  rule  of  international  jurispru- 
dence, is  the  case  of  ransom  bills;  ^d  they  are  contracts  of  necessity, 
founded  'on  a 'state  gf  war,  and  engendered  by  its  violence.    It  is  also  a 
further  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  subjects  of  the  two  States  to 
commune  or  carry  on  any  correspondence  or  business  toeether,  that  all  com- 
mercial partnerships  existing  bet^ween  the  subjects  of  tne  two  parties  prior 
to  the  war  are  dissolved  by  tne  mere  force  and  act  of  the  war  itself;  though 
other  contracts,  existing  prior  to  the  war,  are  not  extinguished,  but  tne 
remedy  is  oi^ly  suspended,  and  is,  from  the  inability  of  an  alien  enemy  to 
sue  or  to  sustain,  in  the  language  of  the  civilians,  a  persona  standi  in  judicio. 
The  whole  of  this  doctrine  respecting  the  ille^siity  of  any  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  inhabitants  of  two  nations  at  war  was  extensively 
reviewed,  and  the  principal  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  foreign  and 
domestic,  were  accurately  examined,  and  the  positions  which  have  been  laid 
down  and  established,  in  the  case  of  Griswola  vs.  Waddin^n,  decided  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  and  afterwards  affirmed  on  error.     See 
Kent's  Con^,  vol  1. 
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1.— SERPENT  WORSHIP  AMONG  THE  NEGROES. 

Wb  have  a  note  from  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Louisiana,  in  which  he  informs 
us  that  the  facts  set  but  in  his  article  in  our  last  number  on  Negro  Freedom, 
etc.,  being  doubted  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  New  Orleans  Academy 
of  Sciences,  were  investigated  by  a  special  committee  of  the  members,  who 
reported  **that  Dr.  Cartwright  is  fiilly  sustained  in  the  statement,  that 
serpent  worship  has  existed  in  Africa  and  Hayti." 

Some  typographical  errors,  in  his  article  in  the  June  number,  are  pointed 
out  by  the  Doctor,  which  we  cheerfully  correct,  as  far  as  they  are  important. 
Page  652,  twelfth  line  from  bottom*  for  "  mask  of  those,"  read  *^  most  of 
them ;"  eighth  line  from  bottom,  for  '*  weak"  read  "  black  "  idol ;  fifteenth 
line  from  top,  for  "advising"  read  "avoiding."    Page  65S,  twenty-first  line 
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fix>m  top,  for  "elective"  read  "electric."  Page  654,  eighth  line  from  bottom, 
for  "  indigracious"  read  "indi^nous."  (The  Doctor's'  handwriting  ia 
hieroglyphic.) 

We  append  a  letter,  with  the  consent  of  the  writer,  which  sustains  tfie 
views  of  Dr.  Cartwright — Ed. 

Darlington,  Martla'nd, 
May  IS,  1861. 

Sam'l  a.  Cartwright,  M.  D. — To  your  letter  of  a  recent  date,  inquir- 
ing whether  or  not  my  observations  have  extended  to  the  psychology  of  the 
he^ro,  and  especially  as  to  the  existence  of  Felicvnn  among  the  negroes  in 
tins  section  of  Maryland,  and  the  forms  under  which  it  manifests  itself,  I 
embrace  this,  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  reply. 

To  the  first  q[uery,  I  feel  prepared  to  answer  affirmatively ;  and  to  the 
specifications  with  regard  to  Feticism,  I  can  only  say  that  my  observations 
have  been  general  and  incidental,  rather  than  special.  My  ethnolo^cai 
studies  have  particularly  embraced  the  mental  and  physical  characteristics 
of  the  negro.  The  examination  into  the  negro's  mental  faculties,  however, 
that  I  have  heretofore  made,  has  been  conducted  with  the  view,  almost 
solely,  of  ascertaining  his  natural  capacities  in  different  grades  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  under  various  circumstances,  and  the  relative  development  of 
these  faculties  as  compared  with  those  of  the  white  man. 

The  peculiar  religious  tendencies  of  the  negro  have  not  been  so  strictly 
observed,  as  my  attention  has  never  been  drawn  immediately  to  the 
subject. 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that  the  negro,  as  a  race,  is  naturially 
very  devout,  and  eminently  susceptible  of  the  so-called  religious  feelings 
which  are  produced  at  their  meetings  by  the  strong  impressions  made  upon 
their  senses  by  excited  sounds  and  actions.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
these  sensuous  impressions  vanish  almost  as  soon  as  the  cause  which  pro^ 
duced  them,  but  are  ever  ready  to  be  renewed  upon  the  recurrence  of  smu- 
lar  occasions.' 

Tiie  belief  in  the  existence  of  witches^  or  sorcerers,  I  may  say,  is  very 
general  among  the  negroes  in  this  vicinity.  In  almost  every  neighborhood 
may  be  found  an  old  negro  woman  who  is  regarded  by  the  other  negroes 
with  profound  awe  and  fear,  on  account  of  her  supposed  possession  of  occult 
powers,  by  which  slie  can,  at  will,  bring  pain  and  death  upon  her  enemies. 
When  they^magine  that  they  are  afi^cted  by  witches,  they  say  thiit  they 
are  "  bewitched,"  or  that  "  spells"  have  been  put  upon  them,  or  that  they 
have  been  poisoned  by  passing  over  or  under  poison  that  had  been  laid  e^ 
pecially  for  them. 

Rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains  are  very  fre<}uently  attributed  to  the  evil 
designs  of  the  witches;  and  I  have  discovered,  hke  yourself,  and,  I  presume, 
the  majority  of  the  physicians  in  the  Southern  States,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, and  sometimes  impossible,  to  rid  these  patients  of  their  delusion  with- 
out treating  the  imagination.  We  can  do  no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  do 
harm  by  ridiculing  their  fancies.  By  assuring  them  that  we  are  administer- 
ing remedies  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  evil  influence,  we  command 
their  confidence,  and  thus  gain  an  essential  point  toward  the  cure. 

I  have  known  negroes  wno  confidently  believed,  upon  awakening  in  the 
morning  sore  and  tired,  that  they  had  been  ridden  all  the  night  by  witches, 
who  experience  a  diabolical  pleasure,  they  suppose,  in  taking  this  advan- 
tace  of  their  enemies  in  their  sleep,  making  tnem  caper  about  on  all-fourfl 
while  they  (the  witches)  are  astride  of  their  backs ! 

A  case  occurred  in  this  county,  some  years  ago,  in  which  a  negix>  had 
applied  frequently  to  a  physician  to  be  relieved  of  a  morbid  sensation  in 
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the  skin  at  a  particular  point  on  the  leg.  The  treatment  first  adopted 
proved  unavaiTins.  It  was  evident  to  the  physician  that  the  complaint  was 
more  imaginary  tnan  real.  \  The  negro  finally  acknowledged  his  belief  that 
he  had  been  bewitched  by  haVing  a  small  snake  placed,  by  some  means  only 
known  to  witches,  beneath  the  skin,  which  kept  up  a  constant  movement 
and  render^  him  extremely  miserable.  The  physician  admitted  the  prob- 
ability of  the  explanation  offered,  and  immediately  proposed  a  surgical  ope- 
ration for  the  removal  of  the  reptile ;  which,  upon  oein^  a^eed  to  hy  the 
patient,  he  proceeded  to  perform  by  laying  open  the  skm  for  some  distance 
and  dissecting  out  a  vermiform  piece  of  muscle  about  two  inches  in  length, 
which  he  triumphantly  exhibitea  to  his  delighted  patient  as  his  late  rutUeflB 
tormentor.    Thus  a  permanent  cui:^  was  eflected. 

I  have  conversed  with  two  or  three  physicians  in  this  neighborhood,  since 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  upon  the  subject  of  the  negro's  belief  in  **  spells^ 
and  "  poison ;"  and  they  aU  expressed  themselves  as  being  fuUv  aware  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  superstition,  and  of  the  great  intractability  of  dis- 
ease^ in  those  subjects  who  were  under  its  influence,  if  the  remedy  be  not 
addressed  particularly  to  the  delusion. 

Upon  that  form  of  Feticism  which  has  the  serpent  for  its  object,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  any  information  from  personal  observations.  We  have 
very  few  snakes  here,  and  they  are  generally  small  and  harmless,  with  the 
exception  of  the  copper-head  (Trigono  cephalxis  contortrix)  and  the  spread" 
ing  adder y  both  of  wnich  are  extremely  rare. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected,  however,  that  the  negroes  here,  surround- 
ed, as  they  are,  by  such  a  large  number  of  the  white  and  controlling  species 
oT  man,  would,  either  have  the  opportunity  or  disposition  for  indulging  in 
serpent-worship.  The  proper  fiela  for  these  studies  is  where  he  is  found  in 
his  native  state— especially  as  he  exists  in  "the  wilds  of  Africa,  uninfluenced 
by  contact  with  the  white  man. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  instances  have  come  under  my  notice 
here,  where  the  negro  has  manifested  a  superstitious  dread,  and  even  horrof , 
of  serpents ;  either  fleeing  hastily  from  them  or  instantly  killing  th^  in 
desperation,  for  fear  of  being  charmed,  as  they  term  it ;  /or  it  is  a  common 
heiief  among  the  negroes  that  serpents  have  the  power  to  charm  them  if  they 
yield  a  moment  to  their  influence. 

The  vestiges  of  Feticism  found  in  the  negro  here,  at  the  present  day,  are 
not  important  in  themselves,  but  are  interesting  as  evidences  of  how  long, 
tbrougn  how  many  generations  of  comparative  civilization,  and  under  what 
diverse  and  even  opposing  circumstances,  the  relics  of  native  barbarism  may 
exist.  The  pseudo-philanthropists  at  the  North  should  comprehend  that 
barbarism  is  the  negro's  natural  state,  above  which  he  is  incapaole  of  raising 
himself  by  any  efforts  of  his  own ;  and  that  his  comparatively  elevated  con- 
dition in  this  country  is  altogether  artifidaly  and  can  only  be  maintained  by 
continual  contact  with,  and  subjection  to,  the  controlling  will  of  the  white 
r§ce.  When  that  will,  support  and  protection  is  withdrawn,  he  inevitably 
relapses  into  his  original  barbarity.  This  subjection  on  the  part  of  the 
negro  to  the  will  of  the  white  race,  even  though  he  be  nominally  **  f^," 
as  in  the  Northern  States,  is  not  only  necessary  for  his  successful  competi- 
tion with  poverty  and  want,  but  is  equally  so  for  his  happiness.  For  inter- 
esting remarks  upon  the  negro  in  his  native  countiy,  his  Feticism^  his  abject 
and  absolute  slavery  to  his  own  race,  etc.,  see  UegeVs  Philosophy  of  bis- 
tary^  pp.  97-108. 

Very  respectAilly  and  truly  yours, 

W.  S.  FoRWOOD,  M.  D. 
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The  recent  Bank  ConTention  at 
Atlanta,  though  well  attended,  ad- 
journed oyer  to  Richmond,  in  order 
to  aebure  a  still  larger  representation. 
The  adj6umed  meeting  is  fixed  for  the 
24th  of  July.  Delegates,  at  Atlanta, 
represented  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Florida. 
Virginia  responded  by  letter,  pledg- 
ing to  acquiesce  in  any  juoicious 
measures  adopted.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Memminger,  Secretai^  of 
the  Treasury,  in  which  ho  said  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  banks 
greatly  to  forwara  the  pl4ns  of  the 
Govemment  The  resolutions  re- 
ported were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  were : 

BaUotd,  Th*t  thfj  GonTentfon  dp  recom- 
BMiid  to  aU  the  tenk^  in  tha  Southern  Confed- 
•rftCT  to  receire  in  payment  of  »U  dnei  to  them, 
the  Treunrj  notea  of  the  same  on  deposit,  and 
pay  them  out  to  cuetomera. 

That  nntil  the  eaid  Treaenry  notea  can  be 
prepared  and  iaaned,  it  IM  recommended  that 
aU  the  banka  do  agree  to  adrance  to  the  Oor- 
•mmenty  hi  current  notea.  such  auma  seTerally 
•a  may  be  agreed  upon  between  them  and  the 
Secretary  oxthe  Treaaur^— the  said  adTance  to 
be  made  on  the  depoeit  with  the  banks  of 
Treaanry  notea  of  large  denomination,  or  8  per 
cent,  stock  or  bonda 

That  all  the  bank»  In  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy are  eameatly  urged  to  take  immediate 
action  on  the  foregoing  reaolution,  aa  a  mear 
aure  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Oorem- 
ment  and.fiie  people,  and  communicate  the 
aame,  without  aelay,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Traaaurr,  at  Richmond. 

That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  railroad 
oompanlea'  in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  to  re- 
ceive the  Treaanry  notea  in  payment  of  fkrea 
and  f^eighta. 

That  ttke  legislatnrea  of  the  sereral  States  do 
make  it  lawful  for  their  tax  collectors,  and 
other  officers,  to  receive  the  Treasury  notea  in 
payment  fer  all  taxes,  and  all  other  public 
duea. 

That  all  the  States,  citlea  and  corporations 
having  coupons  payable  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  or  elsewhere  in  the  enemy's  country,  be 
requested,  during  the'  continuance  of  the  war, 
to  appoint  some  place  of 'pajrment  in  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  to  give  their  creditors  no- 
tice of  the 


It  IS  thought  that  the  banks  are 


generally  adopting  these  wi^e  and 
D^riptic  suggestions,  and  that  t)ift 
nProad  companies  have  determined 
tp  adopt  the  same. 

Will  France  and  i!nf^land,  in 
courtesy  to  the  North,  deprire  theni- 
selves  of  Southern  staples  ? 

The  New  Tprk  ^ews  girefl  the 
answer  to.  this  question  in  a  recent 
issue : 

Oreat  Britain  la  the  great  cotton  aplnif  er  and 
weaver  of  the  world.  Five  milUona  of  her 
people  in  the  Britlah  lales,  men,  women  and 
children,  upon  whose  daily  labor  munv  other 
mllUona  aa  directly  dependent,  toll  in  her  cot- 
ton fhotorlen,  or  are  otherwlae  employed  in  the 
trade  or  manulhctnre  of  cotton.  The  following' 
ia  the  total  nontber  of  bales  of  raw  cotton  im- 
ported into  England  fkrom  the  United  .States, 
and  from  |ill  other  parte  of  the  world,  for  eafCh 
of  the  last  aeven  yeva : 

From  Vmnk  Tbtal 

the  U.  S.    other  aoorcea.     bales. 

1854 1,667,903         604,601         2,172^93 

1,866 1,026,086         661,224         2.277810 

1866 1,768,205         706,473         2,463,768 

1867 1,481.717         086,871         2.417.688 

1858 1,706,840         667.406         2,«3S,746 

1860 2,086,841         742,760         2,829410 

1860 2,680,848         X85,848         8,866,686 


Mr.^  Crawford,  late  Goyemor  of 
Singapore,  read  recently  a  paper 
upon  cotton,  in  which,  after  examin- 
ing all  possible  sources  of  future  sup- 
ply, he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
even  under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices, the  main  reliance  must  be 
upon  the  Southern  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  present  and  future  supplies. 
We  quote  his  remarks : 

Aa  a  producer  of  the  cotton  und  by  British 
manufitcturera,  next  to  America  J  cornea  India. 
But  we  derive  thence  onlv  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  Whole  value.  The  quality  of  Indian  cotton 
haa  not  improved,  while  the  quantity  imported- 
haa  hicreaaed.  The  soil  and  climate  are  no(  leaa 
suitable  than  those  of  America,  but  the  cultiva* 
tor,  inatead  of  being  an  active  and  intelligent 
capitaliat,  who  owns  his  land  in  fee  simple,  and 
works  with  improved  implements  of  trade,  ia 
an  untaught  Indian  peasant,  who  worka  aa  his 
forefiithers  worked,  with  **a  pair  or  two  of  111- 
fed  oxen,  a  hoe  worth  a  ahilling,  a  harrow 
worth  two  shillings,  and  a  plough,  worth  pei^ 
hapa  as  much  aa  four.**   Inatead  of  sowing  seed 
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la  drlDa.  Mid  ttiinnlng  cftrefkdlv  on  weU-tUled 
toUjtiM  IndiAD  acattera  his  Med  broadcait;  and 
the  leed  he  ecatten  la  that  which  hae  been  re- 
produced on  the  eame  land  from  time  Immemo- 
rial, while  the  American  planter  Introdncee 
fireeh  teed  from  remote  placet  erery  fire  or  elx 
jean.  The  well-noorlihed  American  plant 
rieei  to  a  heifldit  of  elx  or  eight  feet.  In  India 
It  attalna  oiuy  to  one-half  that  height.  The 
ponj  Indian  machine  need  for  cleaning  the 
cotton  hardly  Tlelde  three'ponnde  a  day;  an 
ordlnaiy  American  eaw  gin  ylelda  three  hun- 
dred ponndi  a  day.  Frran  many  lllustratlona 
here  glren  by  If  r.  Crawford,  of  the  low  quality 
of  all  products  of  rude  agriculture  that  require 
more  tnan  the  cheapest  and  simplest  manipula- 
tion, we  may  select  rice,  a  native  plant  of  India, 
cultivated  were  since  the  beginnmg  of  history. 
^  the  accident  of  an  Indlaman's  touching  at 
Char(eeton,  rice  was  Introduced  Into  Cefollna 
about  the  middle  of  last  century;  and  Carolina 
rice,  raited  from  the  Bengal  seed,  Is  now  worth 
twice  ae  much  as  Bengal  j^  In  the  London 


Rent,  too.  Is  an  essential  oonsldenttion.  The 
I«odoots  of  orer-peopled,  hlghly-r«nted  lands 
are  enhanced  In  price.  From  China  there  Is, 
tof  this  reason,  no  export  of  rice  or  cotton,  but 
tea  can  be  grown  for  exportation,  because  It 
eao  be  grown  on  the  hill  sides,  and  occupies 
land,  not  available  for  growth  of  the  other 
staples,  of  which  there  is  yet  more  to  be  had. 
80  U.la  with  everrthing  in  Java  but  the  oofTee 
that 'grows  on  the  freer  tracts  of  mountain 
land;  and  the  true  cotton  produdng* districts  of 
India  are  all  under^eopled. 

It  happens,  sgain,  in  Indlis  not  only  that  the 
quality  ci  cotton  Is,  because  <tf  Its  rude  culti- 
▼atUm,  of  the  lowest,  bat  that  It  has  to  be 
brooi^t  to  market  by  the  worst  roads  and  the 
mdert  means  of  transport  flrom  the  greatest 
distance^  And  when  the  cotton  arrlTes  at  the . 
coast  we  find  that  in  an  extcnslTe  coast  line 
there  are  but  three  conTenieht  ports  of  export ; 
while  within  the  more  limited  coast  of  the 
American  cotton  States  there  are  more  than 
thrice  that  number.  But  cannot  the  Bnropean 
grow  cotton  in  India?  At  the  outset  he  will 
reauirs  what  he  cannot  yet  hare,  the  fee  simple 
of  nis  land  with  moderate  and  fixed  taxation. 

From. other  countries  than  India  and<  the 
American  States  we  set  at  .present  only  seven 
pert^  In  t  hundred  of  our  c6tton  supply.  Chief 
Aooag  the  lesser  sources  Is  Kgypt,  which  yields 
a  thlrty-aecondMrt  of  our  whole  quantity  from 
seed  Introduced  forty  years  ago,  during  which 
ttee  thwe  has  be^n  no'very  great  Increase  of 
the  yield.  Next  to  Egypt  Is  Braill,  from  which 
a  ootton  comes  of  an  average  quality  13  per 
cent»l>etter  than  the  average  of  all  American. 
But  Braail  has  found  it  better  worth  while  to' 
beat  America  in  the  production  of  sugar  than 
to  compete  In  the  production  of  cottdn.  A 
small jraantl^  of  very  superior  'cotton  comes 
from  ChlU  and  Peru,  that  from  Peru  being  the 
flneat  brought  into  the  EngUsh  market.  But 
Industry  In  these  regions  is  spent  rather  on 
frool,  minerals  and  other  produce. 

In  all  the  countries  between  Bengal  and 
China,  and  In  all  the  conidderable  islands  of 
the  Malabar  and  Phillipplne  Archipelagos,  the 
ootton  plant  has  been  always,  next  to  com,  the 
chief  oBject  of  husbandry.  But  there  has  been 
little  for  expoit.  Java  has  eleven  millions  to 
dotfae,  and  Is  even  beginning  to  cease  frx>m  Its 
export  of  eottt,  China  has  always  had  t6  im- 
port aa  well  as  produce  both  com  and  cotton. 
In  our  West  Indian  colonies  only,  but  also  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  BIco.    Only  the  I)anish  colony 


of  St.  Thomas  yields  us  a  little  cotton,  and  that 
of  the  highest  quality;  equal,  indeed,  to  the 
Peruvian,  and  forty  per  cent,  better  than  the 
average  of  the  American.  St.  Domingo,  as  a 
>  French  colony,  supplied  France  with  the  chief 
part  ,of  her  cotton;  now,  under  a  native  gov- 
ernment, it  has  ceased  to  produce  not  only  cot- 
ton but  also  sugar,  and  grows  some  of  the  worst 
coffee  known  in  European  markets. 

Turkey  once,  when  our  want  was  small,  our 
sole  source  of  supply,  vields  to  us  still  about 
eleven  thousand  pounos  worth  everv  year,  but 
there  are  not  many  Europeans  who,  for  the 
extension  of  the  cotton  growth,  would  invest 
capital  in  the  most  dlsoraerlypart  of  a  dis<»>> 
dered  emplrp.  It  Is  In  Asiatic  Turkey  that  the 
cotton  grows. 

In  tropical  Africa  there  must  needs  be  much 
advantage  both  of  soil  and  climate.  But  all 
other  requisites  are  at  present  wanting.  Will 
the  negroes  learn,  in  a  few  senerations,  what 
the  compckratively  civilised  Hindus  have  ppt 
learnt  In  all  the  ages  of  past  history?  The 
first  cotton  was  imported  from  West  Africa  in 
1868,  and  the  Importation  of  2,116  cwts.  was 
owing  to  the  benevolent  enterprise  of  an  Eng- 
lish merchant,  Mr.  Clegg.  In  Eastern  Africa 
l^fere  are  none  of  the  navigable  rivers  and  allu- 
vuil  lands  of  the  West,  but  Dr.  Livingstone  has 
intimated  a  plateau  near  the  river  Shore,*  a 
tributary  of  the  Zambesi,  as  a  yery  fit  locality 
for  cotton  planting.  There  are.  In  this  region, 
a  few  rude,  anarchal  Inhabitants ;  the  river 
Shore  has  thirty  miles  of  cataracts;  the  Zam- 
be^,  In  Its  upper  course,  Is  navigable  only  by 
boats,  and  In  its  lower  course  it  breeds  malaria. 
Like  other  uncivilised  people,  the  natives  of 
tropical  Africa  show  the  power  of  producing 
any  crude  commodity,  palm  oil,  that  makes  no 
exorbitant  demand  upon  their  knowledge  or 
industnr. 

The  French  have  foiled  in  efforts  to  get  cot- 
ton from  Algeria,  and  there  has  been  a  schema 
for  procuring  It  tr^m  the  Fe^ees,  because  thoee 
Islands  which,  if  planted  over  wherever  growth 
is  possible,  would  yield  only  a  forty-fourtii  part 
of  our  supply,  wUl,  It  is  found,  grow  cotton. 
But  the  dUBcuIty,  rather.  Is  to  find  a  place 
within  twenty-five  degrees  of  the  Equator  that 
would  not,  with  a  litue  care,  produce  a  sample 
of  good  cotton. 


Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
struggle  in  Missouri — and  wc  cannot 
but  think  that  it  will  secure  the 
rights  and  independence  of  its  gal*- 
lant  people — hilitorj^  will  do  justice  to 
the  noble  and  patriotic  spirit  wjiich 
actuated  its  Governor  in  appealing 
to  arms  aeainst  the  infamous  despot- 
which  has  enthroned  itself  at 


ism 


Washington.  In  the  lai^guage  of  his 
proclamation,  God  grant  the  people 
of  Maryland  and  Kentucky  shall 
speedily  find  utterance  to  their  own 
wrongs.  The  traitors  who  seek  to 
bind  them  hand  and  foot  in  the 
meshes  of  the  enemy,  will  be  -driven 
from  their  limits,  and  they  will  be 
found  hand  and  hand,  and  heart  and 
heart,  doing  battle  with  their  bro- 
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then  of  the  South  in  behalf  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,  equality  and  firee- 
dom.  Let  them  rise  up  as  one  man 
and  God  will  nerve  them  in  the  hour 
of  battle,  come  the  invaders  ever  so 
thick.  We  believe  that  their  spirits 
will  be  touched  with  this  '*  noble 
anger"  before  our  enemies  have  en- 
joyed many  more  days  of  their  infa- 
mous invasion.  Governor  Jackson's 
proclamation  is  to  the  point  He 
says:  • 

'-FeIlow-citlxens,all  oar  efforts  toward  con- 
ciliation hare  failed.  We  can  hope  for  nothing 
from  the  jQitlce  and  moderation  of  the  agente 
of  the  Federal  Qovemment  in  thia  State.  They 
are  energetically  hiiatening  the  execution  of 
their  bloody  and  revolutionary  schemes  for  the 
iiianguration  of  a  civil  war  in  your  midst ;  for 
the  military  occupation  of  your  State  by  armed 
bands  of  lawless  invaders,  fur  the  overthrow  of 
your  State  Qovemment,  and  for  the  subversion 
of  those  liberties  which  that  Government  hu 
always  sought  to  protect,  and  they  intencKo 
exert  their  whole  power  to  subjugate  you.  If 
possible,  to  the  military  despotism  which  have 
QSiirped  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Qovemment." 


Central  Gamp,  ttcm  which  will  poor  fottk 
thousands  of  brave  h^a^  to  roll  back  the  tida 
of  this  despotism." 


President  Davis  is  endowed  by 
nature  with  many  heroic  qualities 
which  fit  him  for  the  great  position 
now  assigned  to  him  by  history  as 
the  second  Father  of  his  Country.  A 
statesman  of  large  views,  a  soldier  of 
courage,  experience  and  boldness,  a 
gentleman  of  pure,  personal  charac- 
ter and  exalted  patriotism,  and 
withal,  a  man  of  gefl'erous  heart  and 
sympathies,  his  country  will  hold  his 
name  dear  in  all  time  to  come.  Con- 
trast him  with  the  usurper  of  the 
North — Hyperion  to  a  satyr  I  Ad- 
dressing the  people  of  Richmond,  a 
few  days  ago,  the  President  uses  lan- 
•g^affe  which  must  arouse  and  excite 
to  glorious  deeds.     }^  says : 

'*The  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  the 
advocacy  of  the  rights  to  which  we  were  bora — 
those  for  which  our  fathers  of  the  Revolmion 
bled — the  richest  inheritance  that  ever  fell  to 
man;  and  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit 
them  untarnished  toi  our  children.  Upon  us  is 
devolved  the  high  and  holy  responsibility  of 
preeerving  the  constitutionaii  liberty  of  a  free 
government.  [Applause.]  Those  with  whom 
we  have  lately  associated,  have  shown  them- 
selves so  incapable  of  appreciating  the  blessings 
of  the  glorious  institutions  they  Inherited,  that 
they  afe  to-day  stripped  of  the  libertv  to  which 
they  were  bora.  They  have  allowed  an  igno- 
rant usurper  to  trample  upon  all  the  preroga* 
tives  of  citizenship,  and  to  exercise  power  never 
delegated  to  him ;  and  it  has  been  reserved  for 
your  own  State,  se  lately  one  of  the  original 
thirteen,  but  now,  thank  Qod,,  ftilly  separated 
from  them,  to  become  the  theatre  of  a  Qreat 


The  literary  correspondent  of  the 
"  Charleston  Mercury"  (Mr.  Simms), 
in  noticing  our  article  upon  the  **  Hu- 
guenots," published  in  the  June  No., 
takes  occasion  to  say : 

"  In  the  paper  on  the  *  Huguedots 
of  the  South,' Mr.  Fitzhugh  has  ffiyen 
us  a  very  interesting  rwum^  of  per- 
sonal and  general  history.  We  think, 
however,  that  he  does  injustice  to 
other  tribes,  sects  and  nations.  The 
English  were  predominant  in  the 
colony.  He  is,  nowever,  in  some  de- 
«gree  right,  if  he  will  allow  us  to  sub- 
stitute the  word  Celtic  for  Hugue- 
not— of  which  race  the  Hup^uenot 
was  a  representative.  The  Scotch, 
Irish,  ana  Scotch-Irish  constitute  the 
more  numerous  representatives  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  Souths  Of  one 
or  other  of  these  were  the  Moultries, 
the  Calhbuns,  the  Jacksons,  the  Rut- 
ledses,  Pickenses,  Shelbys,  Campbells 
and  thousand  besides  of  the  remark- 
able men  of  the  Carolinas  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  Huguenots,  no  doubt, 
contributed  a  very  fair  propoirtion  of 
most  remarkable  men  nere,  as  else- 
where in  America,  and  we  have  no 
Surpose  to  .detract  from  their  cleums. 
iut  we  mpt  not  suffer  any^  too 
sweeping  assertion  to  disparage  the 
just  proportions  of  any  other  stocks." 

In  our  last  we  introduced  some 
mention  of  the  importance  of  the 
Southern  Railroad  of  Mississippi  ex- 
tending in  the  direction  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  promised  to  refer  again 
to  the  subject  This  we  cannot  do 
better  than  by  extracting  from  the 
address  made  by  Dr.  Emanuel  when 
presenting  a  service  of  plate  to  Pres- 
ident Smedes.     He  says : 

<*  Whether  the  absurd  and  wicked  war  policy 
of  the  old  Government  shall  prevail,  or  whether 
wise  council  and  true  patriotism  shall  interpose 
to  avert  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  the  seat  of 
Qovemment  of  th^  Confederate  States  of  Amer* 
ica,  at  least  for  tb»next  four  years,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  be  established  at  Montgomery.  Then, 
in  the  event  of  vrar,  what  a  necessity  would 
immediately  arise  that  there  should  be  an  un- 
broken Une  of  railway  from  Monroe  In  Louisi- 
ana, on  the  Ouachrta  river,  seventr-five  miles 
west  of  Vicksburg,  to  which  point  the  Y.  S.  and 
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T.  BaOroad  !■  now  oonipl«t«d,.to  flaTumah  and 
Charleston  Tfa  Montgomery;  io  that  troops 
and  ann  J  tapplies  eonld  be  transported  with 
the  Qtmost  certainty  and  celerity,  throoi^  the 
OoolMerated  States,  exdoslTely,  from  east  to 
west,  and  Arom  west  to  east,  as  ther  may  be 
required.  How  strong  and  urgent,  then,  ii  the 
necesslQr  of  sapplylnff,  with  the  least  possible 
deliy,  those  broken  links  in  the  line  between 
yicksbiirg,on'the  Mlastssippi,  uid  Montgomery, 
on  the  Alabama  river. 

**Bat  if;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sonth  is 
peaceably  permitted  to  establish  its  independ- 
ence, and  enjoy  the  QoTemment  of  its  own 
preference,  nothing  will  be  more  condndTe  to 
the  r^id  deTelopment  d  its  growth,  strengVi 
and  prosperity,  than  socha  direct  east  and  west 
line  of  railway,  penetrating  as  this  would  do, 
throu^  llTe  out  of  six  of  the  cotton  States 
now  constituting  the  new  Confederacy.  And 
bera  l«t  me  remark,  that  in  my  Tlew  the  wida> 
spread  existence  of  railways  through  the  Amer- 
ican States,  will,  more  than  all  other  instru- 
mentalities, operate  to  prerent  war.  But  U; 
unhappily,  reckless  madness  shall  wield  the 
power,  and  direct  the  destinies  of  the  country, 
and  lig^t  the  fUmes  of  war,  the  same  all-pow- 
erfU  cause  will  contribute,  more  than  every 
othw  means,  to  lessen  its  horrors  and  shorten 
its  duration.*' 


The  extra  session  of  the  Southern 
Congress  will  be  held  on  the  20th 
day  of  July  next,  at  Richmond,  Ya. 
The  Act  providing  for  the  perma- 
nent organization  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  requires  that  in  all  those  States 
^  which  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  election  of  members  of  Con- 
gress under  the  new  Constitution, 
an  election  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  November  next,  at 
which  time  the  election  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  also  be  held.  The  electors  are 
required  to  meet  in  their  respective 
States  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
December  thereafter,  and  proceed 
to  cast  their  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

The  members  who  may  be  elected, 
and  the  Senators  to  be  chosen  by  the 
States,  shall  assemble  at  the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1862, 
and  respectively  to  the  election  of 
Sneaker  of  the  House  and  President , 
or  the  Senate.  On  the  ISthdavof 
February  the  Preeadent  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  open  the  certificates,  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted,  and  the 
President  inaugurated  on  the  22d 
iay  of  February,  1862. 

The  Cotton  Planters'  Convention, 


which  is  annually  in  session  at 
Macon,  Georgia,  determinod,  at  its 
meeting  last  month,  to  hold  an  extra 
session  on  the  fourth  day  in  July 
next,  and  to  invite  the  attendance 
of  planters  fit>m  all  of  the  Con- 
federated States.  The  object  of  this 
movement  is  to'  secure  the  largest 
possible  subscription  to  the  cotton 
loan  which  is  proposed  in  aid  of  the 
Government,  ana  which  is  every- 
where meeting  with  so  much  favor. 
The  reso^lution  providing  for  this 
meeting  is  as  (ollows : 

^ Resolved^.  Thht  in  view  of  these 
facts,  a  Convention  of  the  planters 
of  the  whole  Confederate  States,  be 
called  at  Macon,  Ga.,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July  next,  and  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  ad- 
dress' the  cotton  planters,  and  urge 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  holding 
primary  meetings  in  eveiy  county, 
and  send  delegates  U^  saia  Conven- 
tion ;,  and  to  provide  suitable  speak- 
ers for  the  occasion,  and  that  we 
recommend  to  all  the  Confederate 
States  to  hold  similar  Conventions." 

In  the  preamble  to  the  resolution, 
as  offerea  by  Col.  A.  S.  Atkinson, 
the  following  language  is  introduced, 
which,  though  strong,  falls  short  of 
representing  the  importance  of  the 
strugffle  in  n^hich  we  are  .engaged  : 

"Tnere  never  was  a  people  m  bet- 
ter conditio^  of  defence  than  the 
Southern  people,  if  they  only  make 
use  of  the  means  which  nature  and 
nature's  God  has  placed  within  their 
reach.  But  in  order  to  make  use  of 
these  efiectually,  they  must  be  made 
sensible  of  the  terrible  responsibili- 
ties which  surround  them.  Each 
man  must  be  made  to  feel  as  though 
the  success  of  the  whole  Repubuc 
was  suspended  upon  his  individual 
action.  He  must  not  look  about  to 
see  what  this  man  ought  to  do,  or 
what  that  man  should  not  do,  but 
.whatever  his  own  hands  has  to  do, 
*  that  do  with  all  his  might/  and  let 
the  rulers  and  God  take  care  of  the 
balance.  The  contest  now  is  one 
which  presents  on  the  one  hand  lib- 
erty, independence  and  unbounded 
prospects ;  on  the  otbAT  VsaxA  tqaxl^ 
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>  disgrace  and  an  end  to  constitational 
liberty  on  this  continent  That 
Black  Republican  demagogue,  who 
lately  recorded  his  oath  in  heaven 
to  support  the  Constitution  -of  the 
XJnitea  States,  has  *  commenced  war, 
raised  armies,  provided  navies,  regu- 
lated or  rather  destroyed  commerce, 
destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
destroyed  the  fi*eedom  of  speech,  pre- 
vented the  people  of  States  under 
his  dominion  from  beiiring  arms ;  and 
now,'  bv  armed  force,  deters  a  whole 
State  from  expressing  her  opinion  at 
the  ballot  box — thus  effectually  put- 
ting an  end  tathe  elective  franchise.' 
He  is  at  the  head  of  that  fhction, 
whom  a  distinguished  statesman  has 
represented  as  having  *  libertv  em- 
blazoned on  its  banners,  and  deadly 
treason  festering  in  its  heart'  *  En- 
gaged in  an  unnoly  crusade  against 
the  Constitution,  which  bas  so  long 
maintained  i|||iold  on  the  affections 
of  the  peopll^n  the  fond  hope  that 
he  may  involve  in  one  common  ruin 
all  the  fflprious  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  all  our  proud  anticipations 
of  the  future.'  Such  is  the  tyrant 
that  boasts  this  day  of  having  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
in  antns'  to  destroy  you  and  your 
liberty  forever.  A  crusade  set  on 
foot  for  the  sole  purpote  of  d^itroy- 
ing  that  Constitution'^^  which  the 
whole  cotton  culture  ofkAmerica  has 
its  existence." 

^L  Howell  Cobb  was  elected 
President  for,  the  next  yeai*,  and  S. 
H/  J.  Sistrunk,  Secretary,  to  whom 
cotton  sttblscriptions  may  be  madel 
The  regular  aanua^  teeeting  will 
take  place  heireafter  on  the  second 
TueMUiy  of  November. 


The  foUbwing  works  have  been 
ceived  since  our  last :         . 
History  0/ England,  by  MaCauley, 


edited  by  his  sister.  Lady  Trevelyan, 
with  a  complete  index.  New  Yotk : 
Harper  &  Brothers,     n  .  ^     ^ 

The  same  publishers  send  us,  of 
their  Greek  and  Latin  text  b^ki, 
a  beatitiful  duodecimo  edition. 

Eitripid€$y  by  Fred.  A.  Paley,  8 
vols. 

Virgilf  by  J.  Conington. 

TliucydideSf  by  J.  G.  Donaldson, 
2  vols. 

•  The  WiU  and  Beaux  of  Society.— 
This  exceedingly  interesting  and 
handsomely  illustrated  work  forms, 
a  pendant  to  the  ** Beaux'  of  So- 
ciety" by  the  same  spirited  author. 
It  is  f^ll  of  interestinff  reminiscences 
of  all  the  celebrated,  dandies  and 
wits  of.  Charles  H's  time — ^the  merry 
monarch,  who  never  md  a  wise  nor 
said  '  a  foolish  thing — ^includin^  the 
versatile  but  inconstant  Villiers,  and 
the  gdod-natured  De  Grammont,  with 

Sleasani  and  chatty  sketches  of 
Irunnnel,  Sheridan,  Sydney  Smithy, 
and  other  humorists  of  the  present 
age.  Thd  volume  is  healthy,  and 
inculcates  a  healthy  moral  lesson  by 
exposing  the  weakness,  foUy  and  vice 
of  those  Who  rule  society. 


We  invite  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisenients  of  H.  W.  Kinsman,  Sewing 
Machines,  Soldiers'  Tents,  etOp  Also 
to  that  of  Kinsman  k  Bro.,  Cand^ 
Mani^tory  ;  Osbom  k  Durbec, 
PhotogrM)bs ;  and  Jackson,  Clothing 
Stote.  Southern  advertisers^  are  ra- 
pidly filling  the  places  iso  recently 
occupied  by  those  of  the  North. 


^  The  Portfolio. — The  first  num- 
ber of  thiih  juvenile  publication  has 
been  received*  The  editors  promise 
to  eiylai^e  sootf  and  to  make  it  well ' 
^wortby  df  Southern  patronage.  It 
18  published  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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OT01 
AND  COMMON  TO  MANY  OF  TBB   SODTHKBN   STATES.    . 

[The  following  communication,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  F.  P.  Porcher,  ad** 
dressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review,  will  be  found  to  possess  the  grei^test 
interest  and  value  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  Southern  country.] — Ed. 

In  a  receni;  communication  in  reply  to  a  question  asked 
by  a  correspondent  of  a  journal  in  this  city,  I  gave  the 
names  of  several  native  trees  which  miffht  prove  suitable 
as  BubstitateB  for  the  boxwood  used  bjr^^gravers.  These 
were :  the  Osirya  virginica  (horn  beam,  iron  wood) ;  Comits 
florida  (dogwood) ;  and  the  Fagns  sylvaiica  (beech  tree). 

Other  correspondents  have  added  to  these  the  Apple,  the 
Holly  (Ilex  opaca)^  the  Persimmon  {Diospyros  virginiana)^ 
with  which  I  would  include  the  Pear  tree,  also, — al\  of 
which  possess  a  wood  of  difierent  degrees  of  hardness  of 
grain  and  fineness  of  texture,  rendering  them  capable  of  re- 
sisting great  pressure^ 

At  this  time,  when  we  may  be  cbmpelled  more  fully  to 
develop  our  resources,  and  look  within  our  own  limits  for 
everything  which  ma^  contribute  to  supplying  our  indus-^ 
trial  wants,  I  think  it  not  inappropriate  to  extend  these 
inquiries,  so  that  they  will  emorace  the^  consideration  of 
any  substances  or  materials  found  in  our  midst,  which  may 
be  made  to^ubserve  any  useful  purpose,  whether  in  the  arts 
or  for  the  requirements  of  the  manufacturer.  The  sub- 
stances found  at  home  most  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
utensils,  implements,  furniture  of  every  description;  seeds, 
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oils,  fecula,  starch,  gums,  resins,  liquors,  medicines,  will  be 
largely  required  for  our  own  consumption ;  and  much  may 
be  supplied  by  the  Southern  States  if  proper  attention  is 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  the  most  appropriate  infortna- 
tion  elicited.  JTho  present  is  a  very  humble  effort  in  that 
direction. 

I  will  endeavor  to  render  the  notice  of  each  article  as 
brief  as  possible;  and  say  in  the  outset  that  I  hope  to 
derive  material  assistance  from  a  task  voluntarily  under- 
taken several  years  since.  A  "Sketch  of  the  Medical 
Botany  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,***  by  vour  corres- 
pondent, was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  Vol.  11,  1849.  In  this,  every 
species  of  plant  growing  either  in  Georgia  or  South  Caro- 
•Hna  (many  being  common  to  all  the  Southern  States),  which 
was  known  to  be  possessed  of  medicinal  properties,  or  which 
could  be  applied  to  any  purposes  in  the  arts,  was  included. 
The  great^  portion  of  the  edition  was  destroyed  by  fife  in 
Phil^elpma ;  and  this  will  account  for  my  not  contenting 
myself  simply  with  a  reference  to  this  source  of  informa- 
tion, in  place  of  undertaking  at  present  the  labor  of  con- 
densing for  your  columns  what  was  there  more  fully 
described. 

Many  medicinal  agents,  also,  of  great  utility,  found  in 
our  midst,  might  be  appropriately  included  in  the  following 
list ;  but  with,  perhaps,  an  occasional  reference,  this  may 
be  reserved  for  another  communication.  Many  articles 
obtained  at  the  jCforth,  and  heretofore  largely  imported 
here,  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  as  well  as  profit. 
One  object  in  view  is  to  suggest  these  substances. 

The  Natural  order  of  classification  will  be  followed, 
bec^;U8e  it  is  the  shoi^test  and  best ;  and,  besides,  it  presents 
a  striking  exemplification  of  the  fact  that  qualities  so  appa- 
rently variable,  as  the  bitterness  or  the  poisonous  properties 
of  wood,  for  example,  are  found  closely  allied  with  its  hard- 
ness or  other  structural  resemblances.  Thus,  of  the  limited 
number  of  trees  of  fine  grain  already  mentioned,  the  JJeech, 
the  Iron  wood,  the  Red  Birch  {Betiua  niara\  the  White  and 
Live  Oaks  either  belong  to  one  natural  family  or  are  very 
closely  allied  together." 

The  Persimmon  is  found  in  the  Ebony  tribe  (Ebenacese), 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  Holly  and  another  Tree  (a  spe- 
cies of  Bumelia),  also  called  Iron  woodj  from  its  hardness. 


*  Copies  are  in  the  Cbarloston,  Medical  Sooiety'a,  and  State  Library  in  Columbia. 
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Catalomies  of  the  trees  and  plants  growing  in  special 
localities  oecome  of  great  service,  as  they  indicate  precisely 
where  valuable  species  may  be  procured.  Those  interested 
mav  obtain  the  localities  of  many  plants  found  in  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  by  consulting  Elliott's  Botany,  Darby's,  and 
the  recent  work  by  Chapman,  of  Florida.  Among  the 
local  catalogues  issued  at  the  South,  are :  one  by  Dr.  John 
Bachman,  of  "Plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton," published  in  the  Soumem  Agriculturist ;  one  by 
Prof.  ii.'R.  Gibbes,  of  those  found  in  Richland  district; 
"Plants  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbern,  N.  C,"  by  H.  B. 
Croora ;  an  unfinished  paper  by  Wragg  Smith,  Esq.,  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Elliott  Society,  of  Charlee- 
fcon  ;  and  "A  Medico-Botanical  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of 
St.  John's  Berkley,  S.  C,"  bv  the  writer.  The  extensive 
collection  in  the  Charleston  Museum,  by  my  friend,  H.  W. 
Ravenel,  Esq.,  as  well  as  his  several 'publications,  might, 
also,  be  consulted  with  profit. 

Travellers'  Joy — ( Clematis  vioma).  Grows  in  the  middle 
and  upper  districts  of  this  State.  A  yellow  dye  may  be 
extracted  from  both  leaves  and  branches;  the  latter  are 
tough  enough  to  serve  ks  withs,  so  often  required  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  our  plahtatious.  "  The  fibrous  shoots 
may  be  converted  into  paper,  and  the  wood  is  yellow,  com- 
pact and  odoriferous,  furnishing  an  excellent  material  for 
veneering." 

Yellow  Root — {Zanthorrhiza  apiifolia).  Found  in  our  up- 
per and  mountainous  districts.  Its  tinctorial  powers  were 
known  to  the  Indians.  It  yields,  plentifully,  a  coloring 
matter  a — drab  being  imparted  by  it  to  wool,  and  a  rich 
yellow  to  silk ;  without  a  mordant,  it  does  not  affect  cotton 
or  linen ;  with  Prussian  blue,  it  strikes  a  dull  olive  green 
color. 

'  Blood  Root — Puccoon — {Sanguinaria  Canadensis).  Exten- 
sively diflused.  The  juice  of  me  ^root  was  used  as  a  red 
pigment,  and  it  has  been  applied  to  the  arts.  Di*.  Donney 
says  that  the  sulphate  of  alumina  will  partially  fix  the  color 
in  woollen  stuffs,  and  the  miirio  sulph.  of  lead  in  cotton 
and  linen.  As  a  medicinal  agent  in  the  fonnation  of  ex- 
tracts, tinctures,  etc.,  this  plant  is  much  used  and  com- 
mands a  remunerative  price  at  the  I^orth. 

Tulip  Tree — ^Poplar — {Liriodendron  tulipifera).  Diffused. 
Bark  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark. 
The  wood  is  durable  when  not  exposed  to  the  M^eather.     It 
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is  smooth,  fine  grained  and  flexible;  employed  for  various 
mechanical  pui^poses:  for  carving  and  ornamental  work, 
for  making  carriage  aud  door  panels,  chairs,  cabinets,  etc. 
See  Michaux  on  "Forest  Trees  of  America." 

Papaw — {Uvaria  triloba).  I  have  collected  it  in  the  up- 
per districts,  in  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina,  and  m 
Virginia.  Strange  to  say,  a  principal  constituent  of  1;he 
juice  of  this  vegetAble  substance  is  Jibrine^  "a  product  sup- 
posed peculiar  to  animal  substances  and  to  fungi."  Lind- 
toy,  in  his  Nat.  Syst  Botany,  p.  69,  ha^  this  singular  piece 
of  information,  not  more  strange  than  the  power  ascribed, 
confidently,  by  many,  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  fig  tree : 
"The  tree  has,  moreover,  the  property  of  rendering  the 
toughest  animal  substances  tender  by  causirlg  a  separation 
of  tne  muscular  fibre;  its  very  vapor  even  does  this;  newly 
killed  meat  suspended  over  the  leaves,  and  even  old  hogs 
and  poultry  when  fed  on  the  leaves  and  fruit,  become  tep- 
der  m  a  tew  hours ! "  See  an  excellent  description  by 
Hooker  in  the  Botan.  Magazine,  898. 

Carrot — {Daucus  caroia).  Naturalized  in  South  Carolina 
apd  Georgia.  A  syrup  similar  to  treacle  has  been  obtained 
from  it,  and  by  distillation,  a  liquor  nearly  equal  in  flavor 
to  brandy.     Its  antiseptic  properties  are  well  known. 

T%Ai>i>vi>oir     j  Berberis  vulgaris,  Walter.      \  Found  in  low- 
J5ARBBRRY— j  ^^j^  Canodmsis,  Elliott.  /  er  districts  of 

South  Carolina,  ^he  root  boiled  in  ley  imparts  a  yellow 
color  to  wool. 

J)oQYfooi>--{Cornusflorida).  piffused.  'Wood,  on  account 
of  its  hardness,  used  for  many' domestic  purposes  in, the 
economy  of  our  plantations;  may  be  employed  in  the 
manufactiire  of  plane  stalks  and  any  other  implements 
requiring  firmness  of  texture.  It  may  possiblv  suit  the 
engraver.  From  the  sallic  acid  contained  in  the  bark  a 
TOod  writing  ink  majr  be  made,  and  "from  the  bark  of  the 
librous  roots  the  Indians  extracted  a  scarlet  color.'*  From 
the  Comus  sanguinea  and  C.  striciaj  a  scarlet  dye,  soluble  in 
water,  maybe  extracted;  the  young  shoots  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  baskets. 

Mustard — {Sinapis  nigra  and  aJba).  This  plant  can  be,  and 
is,  easily  cultivated  in  the  Southern  States,  and  on  a  laree 
scale  it  might  well  repay  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  as  tne 
importation  was  immense  from  the  North  as  well  as  from 
Europe. 
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Red  Maplk— (-4e«r  rwirMm).  Diffused.  The  grain  is  beau- 
rifaily  curled,  land  the  wood  is  much  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  chairs,  gun  stocks,  etc. 

Sugar  Maple — {Acer  saccharinum).  Mountains.  Found 
sparingly  in  lower  districts.  It  could  scarcely  be  ^pped  in 
this  latitude  to  any  advantage  commercially. 

The  wood  is  esteemed  m  the  manufacture  of  saddle 
trees: 

HoKSB  Chesnut — -Buckeye — {.^culus  pavia).  Abundant 
I  have  seen  it  in  Qreenville,  Fairfield  and  Cttarleston  dis- 
tricts* The  nut  contains  a  great  deal, of  starch,  which  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  the  ramous  Poland  starch,  ^nd  it 
does  not  impart  a  yellow  color  to  cloth.  '"Dr.  Woodhouse 
prepared  a  naif  ^  pint  from  the  nuts,  which  retained  its 
color  for  two  years."  The  roots  are  preferred  even  to  soap 
for  waging  and  whitening  woollens,  blankets  and  dyed 
cottons,  the  Qolors  of  which  are  improved  by  the  process. 
"Satiiis  washed  in  this  manner,  ana  carefully  ironed,  look 
almost  as  well  a»  new." 

Flax — (Linum  usiiaiissimum).  Cultivated  iii  South  Caroli- 
na pretty  much  on  account  of  ita  seeds,  which  are  well 
known  for  their  valuable  demulcent  properties,  and  for 
the  "linseed"  oil  which  they  afford.  Immediate  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  raising  on  a  very  much  larger  scale 
both  this  plant,  the  mustard  and  the  castor  oil.  For  «6ome 
useful  information  in  reference  to  the  economical  applica- 
tion of  the  flax,  see  supplementary  volume,  1846,  p.  435, 
of  M^rat  &  DeLens'  VicL  de  Maiilre  M(dicale. 

iHDiAN  MALLOWS  j  ^j^^.^  ^ncen/uB,  T.  &  G.  /  Granbv, 
in  Richland  District;  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  and  y^ 
Georgia.  It  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  China  as  a  substitute 
forhlmp. 

Cotton — {Gossypium  herbaceum^  Linn.)  Many  writers  have 
invited  attention  to  various  methods  of  expressing  tlie  oil 
jfrom  the  seeds  of  this  our  great  staple,  which  has  peculiarly 
useful  properties.  It  could  be  largely  employed  on  every 
plantation,  as  it  does  not  deprive  the  seeds  of  their  value  as 
a  manure.  Tke  fibre  of  the  plant  is  applicable  to  many 
purposes  in  surgery,  and  as  a  substitute  for  lint,  and  the 
roots  act  as  a  parturifacient,  very  much  resembling  ergot  in 
its  operation. 
-p  •  -m-^^^  [j  Tilia  Americana^  T.  &  G.  V  An  ornaments 
I5A88  WOOD— j  Tilia  glabra,  Ell.  Sk.         /al  tree  found 
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in  the  n^ountein  valleys  of  South  Carolina.  The  bark,  when 
macerated,  forms  a  strong  cord&ge,  used  for  domestic' pur- 
poses* The  wood  is  white  and  sofb^  and  is  used  by  carni^ 
and  cabinet  makers.  The  flowers  have  proved  an  efficient 
substitute  for  those  of  the  T\lia  Europea^  so  extensively 
en(ipl6yed  in  Europe  as  a  mild  medicinal  agent.  * 

PRlpB  OP  India — {Melia  azedarach).^  ,  DiflEhsed-rCultivated. 
This  valuable  shade  tree  is  of  rapid  gi:owth.  The  wood  iiis 
beautifully  trained,  and  adapted  for  making  table  covers, 
drawers,  etc.,  never  being  injured  by  worms.  It  is'alsd 
light. 

New  Jersey  Tea  Tree — {Ceanothus  Americana),  Diffused 
ill  dry  pine  barrens,  St.  John's ;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Rich- 
land district.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  was  employed 
during  the  revolutionary  war  as  a  substitute  for.  tea.  I 
have  round  both  this  ana  the  cassiiia  prove  indifferent  sub- 
stitutes, though  carefiSl  drying  might  have  modified  the 
results.  "  It  imparts  to  wool  a  fine,  persistent,  cinnamon, 
nankeeit  color." 

Castor  Oii^  Plant,  Palma  Chrisii  {Bicinus  communis). 
Exotic,  but  grows  luxuriantly  in  rich  spots.  This  valuable 
plant  thrives  so  well  in  opr  Southern  country  that  its  culti- 
vation might  be  made  a  source  of  great  profit.  On  some 
of  our  plantations  the  seeds  are  boiled,  and  the  supernatant 
oil  given  as  a  cathartic.  It  might  with  great  advantage  be 
more  generally  etnployed.  The  refuse  cake  serves  as  a 
manure.  The  large  or  small  seed  variety  may  be  used 
indifferently.  It  is  so  well  known,  however,  as  to  need 
neither  reference  nor  further  comment.  Those  interested 
may  consult  with  profit  M6rat  and  De  Lens*  "ZHW.  rfc  Mat. 
Midkale.'' 

Tatthw  Trkk     f  Sumngia  sibifei-a.  \  Natural- 

1  ALLOW  iREE— j  ^^^^^^  scbifera  of  Michaux.  Jizedfrom 

China,  but  growing  abundantly  on  our  coast  near  Cl^arles- 
ton;  found  in  St.  Jonn's  Berkley,  forty  miles  from  the  ocean. 
The  Chinese,  according  to  Thunberg,  employed  the  con- 
creted oil  extracted  from  the  plant  in  manufacturing  candles. 
The  Reporters  of  the  Patent  Office  for  1848'  speak  very 
favorably  of  this  plant  for  this  purpose,  and  recommend  its 
introduction — seeming  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  stated 
above.  See  their  method  of  extracting  the  oil.  The  seeds 
contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  oily  substance,  and  will 
give  out  much  light  when  burnt.     I  would  suppose  that  it 
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epuld  .be  largely  and  with  profit  employed  in  soap/factories 
la  Charleston,  where  the  tree  aboundfl.     See  the  "  Myrtle," 

Wild  Ipecacuanha— Wild  Hippo/  Various  species  of 
Euphorbia  {JE.  corollaia^  E.  Ipecacuanha  and  E.  Macu- 
lata)  as  well  as  the  QiUenia  irifoliata  (Indian  Physic)  are 
found  growing  in  the  South/and  witk  the  wild  Jalap  (Po- 
dophyUum  peliatum)  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  emetics 
and  purgatives,  should  these  agents  become  difficult  to  be 
obtained.  So  also  there  exists,  a  great  number  of  *  bitters, 
astringents  and  tonics,  which  only  require  to  -be  known  to 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  others  heretofore  more  com- 
monly employed  a^d  obtained  from  the  North. 

SoRRBL.— Several  species  of  sorrel  supply  oxalate  of  pot- 
ash. 

>       • 

'  Blackberry,  dew  berry ^  June  bernp — {Rvhus  trivialis  and 
a.  villosus).  The  lise  of  the  fruit  is  so  universally  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  wine  for  domestic  purposes,  and  as 
an  astringent,  etc.,  that  it  is  needlesis  to  do  more  than 
cite  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  overvalue  the  great  utility  of 
so  mild  an  alcoholic  drink,  combining  slightly  astringent 
vegetable  properties,  and  which  may  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  one.  Cheap,  good  wines  are  certainly 
the  greatest  boon  that  can  be  conferred  on  any  country. 

Wild  Vanilla,  hound's  tongue  (Liatris  odoraiissinuiy  Willd.) 
Pine  barrens,  near  Summerville  and  Wassamasa,  South 
Carolina;  Florida  to  North  Carolinj^.  (Chapman,  and  Crooiji's 
CatiSogu^.)  P^(|psessing  very  aromatic  properties,  used  as  a 
substitute  for  vanilla  m  seasoning,  and  "  in  Florida  for 
spenting  segars."    (Croom.) 

Aster  ;  small  species,  growing  in  pine  barrens,  St.  John's, 
South  Carolina.  Leaves  contain  an  unusual  amount  of 
silica;  they  are  employed  to  polish  horns,  and  in  place  of 
sand-paper. 

Aqrimony,  cockle  burr — -{Agrimonia  eupaioria).  Diffused 
in  cultivated  lands.  The  leaves  and  stalks  impart  a  beauti- 
fiil  gold  color  to  animal  wool,  previously  impregnated  with 
a  weak  solution  of  bismuth ;  and  the  flowers  are  employed 
by  tanners  for  curing  soft  and  delicate  skins. 

Pear;  Apple;  Grab  Apple;  Quince;  ^tc. — The  wood  of 
the  pear  and  apple  are  very  hard,  and  will  probably  sup- 
ply some  of  our  best  material  for  wood  engraving.  I  need 
not  refer  to  the  fruit  of  trees  so  well  known. 
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Upper  country ;  St  John's,  South  Carolina;  woods,  Floriw 
to  Mississippi.  (Chapman,  and  Crbom's  Cat.)  Upon  examin- 
ing, since  this  paper  was  in  press,  the  specimens  of  varioiuf 
Southern  woods,  deposited  in  the  mliseuna  of  the  Elliott  So- 
ciety by  Prof,  L.  R.  Qjbbes,  Dr.  A.  M.  Forster  and  Mr.  "W. 
Wragg  Smith,  I  was  st^ruck  with  the  singular  weight,  detisity 
and  fineness  of  this  one.  I  think  I  can  confidently  recoipr 
mend  it  as  ope  of  the  best  to  be  experimentied  with  by  th^ 
wood  engraver.  It  is  filsb  closely  allied  to  the  pear,  apple, 
etc,,  which  are  all  hard.  From  my  b;:ief  examination  of  the 
excellent  and  useful  collection  above  referred  to,  I  would'« 
arrange  the  hard  woods  as  follows,  those  just  cited  taking' 
the  first  rank:  Dogwood^  Farcle  Berry  {Vaccinium  arboreuniy 
Mx.),  Red  Honeysuckle  {Agalea  w^^d4/fom,  L.),  (abimdant  in 
8w,amps  of  low  country),  Kalmia  {K.  latifolia).  In  experi- 
m,enting  with  a  piece  of  well  seasoned  dogtpood,  pi*operly 
prepared,  I  have  obtained  a  very  good  impression  from, 
coarse  figures  cut  with  the  proper  instruments.  I  may  test, 
others  when  I  have  leisure. 

WttiV  rnu-TiTiv-^/  t^«*^  serotina,  T.  &  G.      \  diftused. 
WILD  UBERRY— j  j^^^^  Vivginima,  Ell.  Sk,J  The  bei^ 

ries  of  this  well  known  tree  are  extensively  used  in  some 
sections  in  the  manufacture  of  a  species  of  cordial,  which 
forms  an  agreeable  substitute  for  imported  articles.  This 
whole  natural  family,  which  includes  the  wild  orange 
{Prunv^  carolinixjifna)y  the  peach,  almond,  e^.,  furnish  prus^ 
sic  acid,  and  are  used  for  various  purposes  Khowi^  to  almost 
everyone. 

,  I  may  state  here  that  as  a  substitute  for  more  expensive 
vegetable  tonics;  the  bark  of  the  wild  chferry,  the  bark 
of  the  tulip-bearing  poplar  (Liriodendron),  thoroiighwort 
{JEkpaiorium  perfoliatum)y  the  various  species  of  gentian,  the 
American  centaury  {Scibbaiia  avgularis^  and  S.  StellariSy  Ph. 
— gracilis^  Ell.  Sk.),  with  several  others,  oflfer  useful  and 
easily  obtained  substitutes. 

Indigo— (Jnrf/^opAera  iinctoria).  This  plant,  onqe  culti- 
vated to  a  great  extent^  in  South  Carolina,  receives  now 
only  a  limited  share  of  attention.  .  It  is  still  raised  in 
Orangebui^  district.  /The  Wild  Indigo  {IndigQphtra  carolir 
niana  of  Walter)  is  not  inferior,  sayslfuttall,  to  the  culti- 
vated, indigo.  The  last  i|  generally  diffused  in  the  lower 
country  of  South  Carolina. 

Ybllow  Locust  Tree — False  acacia- — {Robinia  pseucUnzca- 
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eiai).  Grows  in  the  mountainous  districts  and  in  the  low 
country  i  collected  in  St.  John's  and  in  the  yicinity  of 
Charleston.  The  inner  bark  is  fibrous,  and  may  be  spun 
into  cordage ;  the  wood  is  of  a  fine,  corhpact  grain,  and  is 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Grifiith,  in  his  *' Medi- 
cal Botany,"  p.  289,  says  that  this  tree  has  not  received 
sufiKcient  attention,  for  "  every  part  is  endowed  with  some 
good  quality."  On  account  of  jts  durability  the  vood  is 
much  used  for  tree  nails  in  ship  building ;  the  leaves  pre^ 
pared  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  indigo,'  may  be 
employed  as  a  substitute ;  they  afford  an  excellent  nourish- 
ment for  cattle  either  in  the  fresh  or  in  the  dried  state. 
Oroseier  says  that  they  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  produce 
the  beautiful  yellow  color  so  remarkable  in  theif  silks.  "It 
is  prepared  by  roasting  half  a  pound  of  the  half-expanded 
flowers  in  a  copper  pan  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  stirring 
tbem  continually;  after  turning  yellow,  water  is  poured 
over,  and  it  is  boiled  till  it  acquires  a  deep  color.  It  is 
then  strained,  and  half  an  punce  of  alum  and  th^  same' 
quantity  of  shell  lime  are  added,  when  the  dye  is  fit  for 
use."  It  is  possible  that  the  author  from  which  we  obtain 
the  above  extract  may  have  confounded  this  plant  with  fhe 
R.far^.  M6rat  says  fDict.  de  Mat.  Medicate,  VI^  p.  101) 
tb&t  the  flowers  fumisn  a  palatable  dish  when  dried.  The 
seeds  are  somewhat  acrid,  but  afford  a  large  quantity  of  oil  • 
on  expression.  By  infusion  in  water,  they  become  perfectly 
mild,  and'contain  an  excellent  farina.     ' 

IPea;  Bean;  etc. — I  only  cite  these  as  next  in  order-*-' 
they  are>  suflSiciently  well  known.  I  have  iiever  been  able 
to^nnd  a'  botanical  n^jtie  or  accurate  description  of  tl^e 
species  known  in  South  Carolina  as  the  "Cow  Pea,"'and 
so  extensively  cultivated.  I  have  little  doubt,  however, 
that  it  is  included  under  the  genus  yfcwt. 

Amphjcarpa  monoica. — Mr.  Elliott  says,  in  his  "  Sketch 
of  tfie  Botany  of  South  Carolina,"  that  "the  subterranean 
pod  is  cultivated  as  a  vegetable." 

GfaouND  Nut— Pea  Nut^  or  Pindar  of  the  Negrps— {^ra- 
chis  t^ypogced\  This  valuable  nut  is  extensively  cultivated 
on  our  plantations.  A  number  of  European  authorities 
are  within  tny  reach,  where  the  plant  and  the'  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  put  are  described.  See  "Sketch  of' 
Medical  Botany  of  South  Carolina,*^'  for  refereijces.  Large 
qnantitids  are  said  to  be  exported  from  Senegal,  on  account 
of  the  oil  which  is  expressed  from  them,  and  which  is 
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much  valued.  According  to  the  analysis  made  of  this  oil, 
it  is  difficult  to  become  rancid,  and  this  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  fruit  preserves  its  germinative  powers  for 
a  ^eat  number  of  years. 

Ermandel  wrote  a  paper  "on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Ground  Nut,  and  ii3  employment  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.'* 
The  seeds  parched  and  ground  can  with  difficulty  be  dis- 
tinguished irom  coffee,  and  in  some  portions  of  tne  3tate 
it  has  been  used  as  such.  The  writer  has  tested  both  this, 
the  okra  {Hibiscus  esculentus\  and  the  taraxacum  or  dan^ 
delion  {TaraXj  dens4eonis\  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  and  everywhere  diffused;  but,  as  has 
been  said  of  the  -substitute  for  tea,  with  indifferent  results. 
The  Ground  Nut,  parched,  beaten  in  a  mortar  and  mixed 
with  sugar,  forms  a  rich  and  nutritious  food,  and  a  useful 
addition  to,  or  substitute  for,  meat  in  soup.  The  benu6 
{Sesanuim  indicujn)  is  often  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  a  condi- 
ment. Further  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  uses  to 
which  the  oil  may  be  applied. 

Wild  Senna — {Gassia.  Marylandica.  L.)  Found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston.  I  refer  to  this  here,  in  passing,  as 
it  is  very  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  imported  senna, 
though  more  apt  to  cause  griping,  which  may  be  corrected 
by  infusing  some  aromatic  with  the  leaves.  It  is  prepistr^ 
in  large  quantities  by  the  Shakers  in  New  York ;  and  it  is 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  that  the  officinal  senna 
has  been  successfully  cultivated  in  South  Carolina.  The 
golden  cassia  {C.  Chamcechrista),  abundant  in  the  low  coun- 
try of  South  Carolina,  is  also  possessed  of  purgative  powers. 
It  IS  employed  in  portions  of  the  country  for  the  "recovery 
of  worn-out  lands" — those  that  are  sandy  being  particularly 
benefited  by  it. 

Judas  Tree,  Red  bud — {Cercis  canadensis).  Grows  in  our 
"swamps ;  diffused  near  the  coast,  within  forty  miles  of  the 
ocean.  Shecut,  in  his  Flora  Carolina,  p.  380,  says :  "  The 
wood  is  of  ^reat  value  for  mechanical  purpdses,  as  it  pol- 
ishes exceedingly  well,  and  is  admirably  veined  with  black 
and  green.'* 

vSmooth  Sumach — {JRhus  glabra).  Grows  in  upper  districts, 
near  Columbia  and  Augusta.  The  excrescences  have  been 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  gall  nuts,  on  account  of  tlie 
tannin  and  gallic  acid  they  contain.  The  sourness  is  owine 
to^Tnalic  acid.  .  The  bark  of  this  species,  the  M.  copal  ana 
R.  iyjphinum^  9i^\A  as  a  mordant  for  red  colors,  and  much  use 
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is  made  of  it  in  the  taonin^  of  morocco  leather.  A  wm^ 
gar  may  be  prepared  from  tne  berries  of  this  species. 

Poison  Sumach,  swamp  sumach^  poison  elder — {Bhus  vemix^ 
Ell,  Sk. ;  Rhus  venenata^  D.  C.)  Grows  in  the  upper  and 
lower  districts,  and  in  Georgia.  This  species  is  thought  to 
be  identical  with  one  in  Japan,  which  furnishes  a  fine  var- 
nish much  Used  in  that  country.  Dr.  Bigelow  asserted  that 
the^  juice,  which  flows  in  large  quantities  from  our  tree, 
when  w6unded.in  the  spring,  affords  a  brilliant,  glossy, 
black  varnish.  Bigelow,  in  his  examination  of  the  juice 
referred  to  above,  believes  that  it  consists  of  a  resin  and  an 
essentfal  oil.  He  first  boiled  it  till  the  volatile  oil  had 
escaped ;  the  remainder,  being  reduced  almost  to  the  state 
of  a  resin,  was  applied  warm  as  a  varnish.  Thunberff  (in 
his  Voyage^  VI,  15)  has  some  notice  of  the  oil  extracted  from 
the  seeds. 

The  Indians  used  the  R.  copallina  of  "JiTalter  (wing-ribbed 
mountain  sumach)  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  or  mixed  the 
leaves  with  tobacco.  The  berries  of  the  last  are  quite  sour, 
and  afford,  with  water,  a  cooling  drink. 

Iron  Wbon  horn  beam—  /  ^^'^^    Virginica,    Ell.   Sk.  i 
IRON  WOOD,  horn  oeam—^  Carpinus  of  Mich.  | 

Found  in  RicKfand  by  Prof.  L*  R.  Gibbes.  ^  I  have  alreadv 
suggested  this  as  probably  affording  one  of  the  best  substi- 
tutes for  the  wood  ordinarily  employed  by  engravers.  From 
the  "Sketch  of  the  Medical  Botany  of  South  Carolina," 
published  1849, 1  quote:  "The  wood  is  tough  and  white, 
and  burns  like- a  candle.  It  is  employed  by  turners,  and 
wrought  into  mill  cogs,  wheels,  etc.  A  permanent  yellow 
color  is  imparted  to  yarn  by  the  inner  bark.  Its  leaves 
afford  a  grateful  food  to  cattle."  See  Ell.  Bot.  and  Shec. 
Flora  Carol. 

Whitb  Beech  {Fagus  Sylvatica),  Abundant  in  swamps,  up- 
per and  lo>ver  country — Richland,  Prof.  L.  R.  Gibbes.  This 
also  I  have  referred  to  for  purposes  suitable  to  the  engraver. 
The  seeds  "yield  an  oil  little  inferior  to  olive  oil,  and  fit 
also  for  burning.  The  pulp  reniaining  after  expression  may 
be  converted  into  flour,  similar  in  taste  and  color  to  wheat, 
but  sweeten  The  yoqng  leaves  are  sometimes  used  by  the 
common  people  as  a  pot  herb."  See  Flora  Scotica,  by  John 
Lightfoot.  A  narcotic  principle,  called  fagine^  has  been 
found  in  the  husks.  The  wood  is  valuable  to  cabinet 
makers  and  turners  for  manufacturing  purposes,  being 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.     Leibig  states  that  the 
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aehee  of  the  beech  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  phos- 

?hate  of  lime  than  thoi^e  of  any  other  tree.^  (AgricttUural 
ihemistry.)  ,  It  has  been  observed  in  South  Carolina  that 
the  lands  on  which  it  eroWs  are  not  usually  suited  to, cotton, 
find  it  may  be  ascribed  to  their  depriving  the  soil  of  this  so 
iiecessary  a .  constituent  in  the  maturation  of  that  plant 
Every  kind  of  implement,  plane  stalks,  tool  handles,  etc., 
may  pe  made  of  this  wood,  which  resists  great  pressure.;  It 
is  mtich  eijipibyed  at  the  North  fob  these  purposes. 

Black  Oak,  Quercitron  oak--^Quercus  tinctoria^  L.)  Upper 
districts;  rare. in  lower;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Charleston 
district.  .  This  species  possesses,  with  purgative  properties^ 

S'eat  astringency—- containing  more  tannic  and  gallic  acid 
an  the  Spanish  oak  {Q.  faicata),  or  the  white  oak  {Q.  alba). 
Quercitron  is  obtained  from  this. and  the  Spaniish  oak  indis- 
criminately, and  is  sent  to  Europe  in  large  quantities  to  be 
employed  in.  dying  wool  and  silk  of  a  yeflow  color. 

The  Spanish  OcJcj  according  to  Elliott,  is  common  on  the 
sea  coast-^found  in  St.  J|^n's  Berkley  (H^'W.  Ravenel), 
ill  Bichlietnd  district,  and  in  Georgia.  ^  A  decpction  of  the 
bark  of  the'  red  oak  (Q,  rwftra)  with  sulphate  of  iroh,  is 
employed  on  our  plantations  to  dye  woollens  of  a  black 
color;  bark  also  used  for  tanning  Wther.  Hickory  bark, 
with  copperas,  ftimishes  an  olive  color;  niaples  give  a  pur- 
ple dye,  and  the  tea  leaf  [Jffoped  tinctdria)  a  yeliow  dye. 

Write  Oak  (^Quercus  alba).  Diffused.  One  of  the  torost 
valuable  and  well  known,  of  our  forest  trees,  largely  em- 
pToyed  fpK  manufacturing  puroosbel,  and  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  our  plantations.  The  wood  Is  harA  and  dui^ 
ble.  It  is  employed,  when  stripped,  in  making  plantation 
baskets. 

The  Live  Oak  {Q.  virens),  our  most  venerable,  magnificent 
^nd  ornamental  of  shade  trees,  is  of  quick  ^rbwth  and  of 
well  known  utility  in  ship  building;  sometimep  exported 
for  this  purpose ;  also  used  for  posts,  etc. 

SwEBT ;  Birch,  cherry  hirchy  mountain  maho^ant/'^JBetula 
Lenta^  L.)  Mountain  ridges  of  South  Carolina.;  The  oil 
obtained  Dy  distillation  from  th<^  bark  aind  leaves  possesses 
an  aromatic  flavor;  and  the  tree  afiords  a  (iacchariile  liquor. 
See  Aral.  Jour.  Pharm.,  XV,  243,  Proctor's  Analysis*  The ' 
wood,  having  a  fine  gt'aiu,  which  is  suSceptible  of  (^  beajiti^ 
£ul  polish,  is  much  lised  by  cabinet-makers.  It  would  be 
adapted  tp.  the  manufacture  of  the  fine  work  on  t-ailroad 
cars,  etc.,  etc. 
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Red  Birch-— (-B^ftxia  nigraj  L.)  Santee  River,  St.  John's 
Berkley ;  vicinity  of  Charleston — Dr.  Bachhian.  Lindley 
says  that  the  Black  hirch  of  North  America  is  one  of  the 
hardest  and  most  valuable  woods  that  we  possess.  This 
might  suit  the  purposes  of  the  engraver,  as  well  as  in  the 
construction  of  any  implements  requiring  wood  of  firm 
texture. 

Alder — {Alnus  serrulaia^  Acton).  Collected  along* rivu- 
lets, St.  John's,  Charleston  .district.  Richland,  Prof.  L. 
R.  G.  The  bark  possesses  much  astringency,  and  is  used 
by  tanners  and  dyers.  The*  "shoots  cut  in  March  will 
impart  a  cinnamon  color  to  cloth."  The  wood  does  not 
absorb  water  easily,  and  is  employed  in  making  posts  and 
any  structure  liable  to  be  submerged. 

Nettle,  Stinging  neiile-^Urtica  dioicay  L.) — ^grows  along 
roads  and  fences — streets  of  Charleston.  I  have  collected 
it  in  Winnsboro*.  The  juice  is  powerfully  astringent.  "  A 
rennet  was  made  with  a  strong;  decoction.  One  quart  of 
salt  was  added  to  three  pints  or  the  decoction  and  boiled 
for  use ;  a  spoonful  of  which  was  sufficient  to  coagulate  a 
large  quantity  of  milk."  One  of  the  old  authors  says, 
"That  steel  dipped  in  the  juice  becomes  more  flexible." 
The  stalks  have  a  fibre  like  hemp,  and  have  been  employed 
for  making  cordage.  The  rpot,  boiled  in  alum,  will  dye  a 
yellow  color.  In  the  Petersburg  Journal,  1778,  370,  is  a 
notice  of  th^  value  of  the' stalks  in  making  ropes  and  paper. 
Almost  all  the  authorities  at  my  disposal,  and  they  ai*e 
many,  concerning  this  species  of  the  dwarf  nettle  {U.  urens) 
are  European.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  extra- 
ordinary properties  as  styptics,  asQribed  to  both  species, 
which  are  found  in  this  State;  see  "8k.  Med.  Bot.  8.  C." 

Hemp — (Cannabis  Sativa).  Exotic,  naturalized — cultivated 
in  the  upper  districts  or  South  Carolina.  The  value  of 
this  plant  fbr  manufacturing  purposes,  for  making  ropes 
and  cordage,  is  sufficiently  well  known.  It  may  become  a 
most  important  question  whether  or  not  we  can  raise  it  in 
this  latitude  with  as  much  profit  as  in  Kentucky,  or  to 
repay  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  juice  of  the  plant,  as  cultivated  here, 
possesses  the « intoxicating  properties  of  the  East  India 
species  {Cayinabis  indicd).  Though  it  has  been  asserted  that 
"water  in  which  it  has  been  soaked  becomes  violentlv 
poisonous."  A  re-examination  of  the  capabilities  of  our  soil 
and  climate*  for  the  production  of  all  these  great  staples 


may  become  advisable  since  oor  political  di^meiiiibermeni 
from  the  manufitcturing  States. 

Hop,  garden  *'  hop-^  ( SuMuius  lupidus).  (3 rows  in  the 
mountains  of  South  Carolina ;  cultivated  everywhere;  Iti^ 
domestic  value,  in  Preparing  the  liqtior  known  as  yea^t,  is 
o|>vious,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  where  fermentation  is 
required  to  b^  established  m  the  manufacture  of  many 
alo6holic  drinks,  etc.  It  contains  a  peculiar  resinous  secre-' 
tion,  known  as  lupuliUy  and  is  useful  to  the  physician,  also, 
for  certain  well  defined  narcotic  properties.  See  humerons' 
references  to  authorities  for  information  concerning  this 
and  other  plants  in  my  "Sketch  of  the  Medical  Botany  of 
South  Carolina,"  article  "  Humulus  Lupulus." 

MuLBERRY-^( Jlforw*  aZfta,  Limi).  Naturalized,  diffused-; 
vicinity  of  Charleston.  Very  important  on  account  of 
"  the  leaves  being  the  favorite  food  of  the  silk  worm/*  See 
M^rat  &  pe  Lens'  Diet,  de  Matidre  M^dicale,  p.  496,  sup- 
plementary volume.  That  this  plant'  is  easily  cultivated 
here  may,  some  day,  make  tt  a  source  of  great  profit  in  the 
production  of 'silk.  The  mania  may  again  be  revived 
under  auspices  so  favorable  as  to  deprive  the  term  of  the 
slight  suspicion  of  reproach  which  is  attached  to  its  objects. 

Red  Mulberry — [Moras  rubraj  L.)  Abundant  in  the  low 
country,  and  as  high  up  as  Richland  district.  Mr.**  Elliott,^ 
in  his  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina,  says  that 
the  wood  is  preferred,  in  the  building  of  boats,  to  that  of 
any  other  tree  except  the  red  cedar  (Juniperus  Virgimanay 
The  other  woods  suitable  for  ship  building  found  with  us 
are  the  live  oak,  for  the  timbers  and  knees,  and  the 
cypress,  cedar,  willow,  and  several  species  of  pine,  for  the 
timbers  as  well  as  the  spars — being  preferred  on  account  of 
their  strength,  lightness,  or  peculiarity  of  growth. 

Fig — {Ficus  carica).  Exotic,  cultivated — ^flourishes  in  our 
low  countiy  along  the  sea-coast.  Th6  fruit  is.welj  known. 
Even ,  this  may,  in  time,  when  properly  prepared  for 
market  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the  States  of  our  Con- 
federacy, constitute  an  article  both  of  export  and  of 
home  consumption:  The  juice  of  the  plant  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  sympathetic  ink,  as  the  characters  written  with 
it  are  not  visible  till  exposed  to  the  sun..  The  decoction- of 
the  green  branches  and  the  leaves  imparts  a  deep  gold  color, 
of  a  brown  shade,  to  cloth  prepared  with  a  solution  of 
bismuth.  Many  persons  believe  implicitly  in  the  power  of 
the  atmosphere  about  this  tree  to  render  meat  tender.    Our 
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"Sputhetn  matronB"  now  put  up  this  fruit  iti  a  ipost  pala- 
table shape  for  winter  ^use,  dried  in  the  sun,  after  being 
boiled,  in  a  syrup,  The  celestial  fig  is  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Slippery  EiLM^Ulnvus  ftUva).  I  have  seen  it  growing 
along  the  wooded  banks  of  streams  in  Fairfield  district* 
A  peculiar  substance  exudes  from  the  bark  called  ulmin. 
It  is  thought  by  many^— Dr.  QrifiSth  among  others— that 
this  may  act  a^  a  substitute  for  gum  arabic — certainly,  when- 
ever a  soothing  ana  highly  mucilaginous  substance  is- 
required. 

Wax  Myetm — [Myrica  cerifera,  L.)  Diffused  in  low 
country.  The  b6rri^  afibrd  a  large  amount  of  wax,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  wti en  they  are  boiled ;  said  not  to  be 
remarkable  for  greasiness  or  unctuosity — constituting,  ac- 
cording to  Dana,  one-third  of  the  whole  berry.  It  has  been 
employed  for  making  candles,  emitting  a  fragrant  odor,  and 
it  also  forms  the  basis  of  a  fine  soap.  For  references,  see 
%"  Sketch  of  Medical  Botany  of  South  Carolina.'*  Another 
^ecies,  growing  at  the  South,  is  supposed  to  possess  similar 

Eroperties  with  the  above.  In  some  localities  they  have 
een  quite  commonly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 
See,  also,  the  Styllingia  sebifera,  which  supplies  a  large 
quantity  of  oil. 

Butter  Nut — {Oil  nut,  Juglans  cinerea,  L.).  Grows  in  the 
mountains  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  During  the  war 
of  independence  the  extract  obtained  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  root  was  employed  as  a  mild  and  efficient  laxative, 
being  found  to  resemble  rhubarb  in  its  operation.  The 
bark  of  the  branches  affords  a  large  quantity  of  soluble 
matter^  containing  a  fixed  oil,  resin,  and  a  saccharine  sub- 
stance, etc.  "Dr.  Gray  ascertained  that  four  trees,  8-10 
inches  in  diameter,  produced  in  one  day  nine  quarts  of  sap, 
from  which  was  made  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  sugar, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  produced  from  the  maple.** 

Black  Walnut — {Juglans  nigra,  L.)  Diffused.  The  fruit 
is  well  known — the  wood  equally  so.  The  wood  of  the 
native  tree  is  very  compact  and  durable,  with  a  black,  fine 
grain,  susceptible  of  ar  high  polish,  and  forming  a  valuable 
substitute  for  mahogany.  The  writer  has  seen  as  beautiful 
book  casesy  tables,  stair  railings,  and  cabinet  work,  made 
from  the  wood  procured  on  our  Southern  plantations,  when 
well  seasoned,  as  any  imported  from  elsewhere.  The  roots 
have  a  peculiarly  rich  black  color  and  are  useful  in  making 
gun  stocks. 
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Hickory— ( Cbrya  amora;  C.  porcina^  etc,)  A  dye  for 
woollens  is  obtained  from  the  bark  and  used  on  our  planta- 
tions. The  frequent  employment  of  the,  wood  for  many 
purposes  frees  us  from  the  necessity  of  giving  more  than  a 
reference,  in  passing,  to  the  various  species..  The  Pecan, 
or  Mississippi  Nut  (C  olivceformis)^  is  slowly  becoming 
naturalized  in  South  Carolina — certainly  bears  well  when 
planted.  It  might  be  cultivated,  as  a  source  of  profit,  or  as 
a  favorite  nut  for  table  use.     It  is  rich  and  nutritious. 

Willow — {Salix  nigral  Jj.)  Abundant,  diffused.  It  con- 
tains a  principle  called  salicine,  and  this  plant,  with  others, 
might  well  attract  the  attention  of  those  seeking  a  substi- 
tute for  quinine;  though  the  principle  referred  to  above  is 
far  less  active  than  qnmia  from  the  cinchona  barks.  The 
large  stems  of  this  tree  are  light  and  durable,  and  are  used 
for  the  timbers  of  boats.  The  Weeping  Willow  was  intro- 
duced. 

SwEBT  Gum — {Liquidambar  styradflua^  L.)  In  the  lati- 
tude of  Mexico  a  kind  of  oil  is  extracted  from  this  tree, 
which,  when  hard,  is  called  copalm  resin,  and  is  employed 
in  perfumery  and  in  medicine.  It  is  about  the  consistence 
of  noney,  of  a  yellow  color,  and  a  pleasant  balsamic  od6r 
and  .taste.  ,The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  the  wood  soft,  but 
not  durable. 

Black  Q^vlt— Tupelo — [Nysaa  aauaiica,  L.)  The  wood, 
near  the  root,  is  white,  spongy  ana  light,'  and  might  supply 
the  place  of  cork.  Tr^s,  bowls,  dippers  anrf  other  uten- 
sils are  manufactured  from  it— very  convenient  on  account 
of  their  great  lightness.  The  name,  tupelo,  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  Ni/ssa  multiflora  which  grows  at  the  South. 

Leather  Wood — [Dirca  palustriSj  L.)  Grows  near  Au- 
gusta; at  Colleton's  neck  (Ell.);  Bartram  found  it  near 
Savannah.  The  bark  is  uncommonly  tough,  and  was  used 
by  the  Indians  for  cordage;  the  wood  is  yery  hard  and 
pliant. 

Q     .  (  Sassafi^as  officinaky 'Sees.    \  Diffused.   This 

OASSAFRAS— <  j^^^^  sossafros,  Ell.  8k.  /plant  yields  an 

essential  oil.  The  pith  of  the  young  branches  contains  a 
great  deal  of  mucilage,  which  may  be  used  as  an  imperfect 
substitute  for  the  acacia.  A  beer  is  made  with  the  roots. 
The  bark  of  anothef  species  (Lauras  odoriferumy  Nees), 
called  Spice  Bush,  is  one  of  the  most  aromatic  of  our  plants. 
I  have  collected  it  forty  miles  from  the  ocean,  in  St.  John's 
Berkley ;  also  Richland  (L.  R.  Gibbes). 
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Wild  Qingbr — Qmada  Snake  Booi'-^Asarum  canadensey 
L.)  ^'  The  root  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  gin^r,  to 
which  it  is  said  to  be  fully  equal." 

Jerusalem  Oak — Warm  Seed — {Chenopodhtm  anthelminti-- 
cuMj  L.)  Grows  abuudantly  around  buildings.  I  may  call 
attention  to  this  as  a  most  efficient  substitute  for  any 
foreign  or  imported  vermifuge— the  oil  or  the  powdered 
flowers  being  given.  See  medical  authors.  Two  other 
indigenous  species  {Ch.  ambrasioides  and  Ch.  botrys)  are 
equally  efficieqt. 

Poke  Weed — {Phytolacca  deccmdra^  L.)  Diffused.  Frgm 
an  analysis  in  tne  Annal.  de  Chimk,  LXU,  71,  it  is  shown 
to  contain  an  enorfnous  quantity  of»  potash — ^forty-two  in 
one  hundred  parts — ^and  it  i»  there  proposed  to  cultivate  it. 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  Aiiother  examination 
of  it  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Donnelly  (Am.  Jour.  Pharm., 
IX,  168).  Braconnat  considers  the  yellowjiquor,  produced 
by  the  juice  of  the  berries,  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
of  the  presence  of  acids.  "Dr.  Shultz  procured,  from  half 
a  bushel  of  the  berries,  six  pints  of  spirits,  sufficiently 
strong  to  take  fire  and  burn  with  readiness.'*  The  Frencn 
and  Portuguese  mixed  it  with  their  wine  to  give  it  color, 
which  was  prohibited  by  royal  ordinance  of  Louis  XTV, 
** on  pain  of  death,  as  it  injured  the  fliavor."  See  the  Diet, 
de  Mat  M6dicale,  and  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.,  210.  , 

Water  '^i&fpiavl— {Polygonum  puneiaium^  Ell.  8k.)  ^  The 
decoction  will  dye  a  yellow  color.  I  may  mention  that 
Lightfoot,  in  his  Flora  Scotica,  p.  2Q7,  says  it  is  f<9und  a 
convenient  and  useful  application  for  driving  off  flies  from 
wounds — occurring  on  cattle  for  instance. 

The  Knot  Qrass  (P.  aviculare,  L.),  diffiised,  is  said  to  be 
an  exQcUent  febrifuge;  used  in  Middle  Africa  and  Algeria 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine!  Dr.  Bourgeois  announced  this 
in  1840.  Thunberg,  in  his  "Voyage,"  states  that  in  Japan 
they  obtain  a  color  from  it  similar  to  that  from  indigp. 
Griffith,  in  his  Med.  Botany,  547,  says  of  the  P.  eonvohmus 
aqd  P.  scandenSy  also  abundant,  that  "  the  seeds  closely  res 
semble  buckwheat^  and  may  be  substituted  for  them."  The 
buckwheat  (P.  fago  pyrum)  may  be  only  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  as  it  is  well  known. 

Andromeda  nitida — ^Walter.  The  young  branches^  de- 
prived of  their  pith  form  good  pipe  stems !  and  the  bar^ 
)jrith  copperas,  yields  a  purple  dye.    Ell.  Bot.,  p.  483. 
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Spicy  Whn^Eii  Green — M&uniain  herry^  Gavltheria  pro- 
nimbly  Ph.y^  I>p.  MacBride  found  it  in  the  monntains  of 
South  Carohna.  In  the  War  of  Independence  it  was  used 
as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  berries,  Vhich  are  aromatic 
and  pleasant,  are  employed  to  flavor  spirituous  liquors-; 
an  infusion  of  them,  in  brandy,  is  a  convenient  and  useful 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  bitters. 

Mountain  Laurel — Wild  rose-bay — (Rhododendron  maxi^ 
mumy  Lj  Mountains  of  Georgia  and  Carolinas.  Aiso, 
Calico  !Bush,  Ivy  bush  {Kalmia  latifolia,  L.)  Grows  in  the 
middle  districts,  near  Aiken,  and  Columbia,  S. '  C.  A 
writer,  under  the  signature  of  ^'  CuniOy'  communicates  the 
following  to  the  "Atlanta  Commonwealth,"  1861:  "  Wood 
for  Engraving. — Upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Charles  Foster, 
long  known  as  a  wood  engraver  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  many 
years  since,  I  can  state  that  the  wood  of  the  Rhododendron 
maximum^  or  Mountain  laurel,  as  well  as  its  confrere,  Kalmia 
lati/olia,  known  by  every  farmer  as  poison  ivy,  are  equalled 
only  by  the  best  boxwood  ;  the  former  of  which  abounds  on 
every  mountain  from  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  North 
Georgia,  and  the  latter  is  found  in  abundance  on  every 
stream  in  Georgia  that  has  a  rocky  brianch.**  J  had  re- 
ported the  Kalmia  latifolia,  in  my  Sketch  of  the  Medical 
feotany  of  South  Carolina,  as  possessing  "  a  wood  much 
used  for  mechanical  purposes,  being  hard  and  dense.''  The 
leaves  of  the  last  contain  a  volatile  oil,  are  poisonous  and 
narcotic,  and  animals  are  injured  by  eating  them.  It  is 
said  that  death  has  been  occasioned  by  eating  the  flesh  of 
partridges  and  pheasants  which  had  fed  on  them. 

HucKLBBERRY-^jParcfe  boTy — ( Vaccinium  arboreum).  Dif- 
fused. Fruit  well  known.  The  bark  of  this  ana  many 
species  are  used  for  tanning.  I  regard  the  wood  as  uncom- 
monly hard  and  close. 

Iron  Wo6d — LBumelia  lycioideSj  Ell.  Sk.)  I  have  collected 
It  in  St.  John's  feerkley.  A  tree,  grows  in  the  yard  of  the 
Hibernian  Society's  Hall,  Charleston.  The  hardness  of  the 
wood  is  implied  by  the  name,  and,  with  the  persimmon,  is 
iembraced  under  the  class  known  as  the  ebony  tribe,  charac- 
terized by  great  density  and  hardness.  See  Liudley's 
JN^at.  Systi  Bot*. 

Persimmon — {Diospyros  Virgivjana).  Diffused.  "The 
juice  of  the  fruit  in  the  unripe  state  is  said  to  be  preferable 
to  the  oalk  bark  for  tanning,  and  a  black  dye  may  be 
extracted  from  it."     It  contains  tannin,  sugar  and  mati^ 
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acid.  The  fruit  yields,  on  distillation  after  fermentation,  a 
quantity  of  spirits.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  species  of  beer,  and,  "  mixed 
with  flour,  a  pleasant  bread."  The  wood  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  may  suit  the  purposes  of  the  wood 
engraver.  I  believe  that  every  tree  of  very  slow  growth 
has  a  dense,  hard  wood,  because  the  rings  are  close  to- 
gether. 

Sweet  'LEAF^-{jBopea  tinctoria^  L,)  Grows  in  swamps  of 
the  lower  country.     The  leaves  afford  a  yellow  dye. 

Black  Alder —  Winierberry — {Prinos  Verticillatus,  L.)  The 
leaves  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  ink  berry 
{Prinos  glaber)  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Holly — [Ilex  opaca^  L.)  Diffused.  This  is  a  demulcent, 
bitter  tonic,  closely  related  to  the  European  species  (I. 
aquifoliurn),  the  inner  bark  of  which  yields  a  substance 
called    bird    lime.     M.   Chomel,  in  his   PathoL    Generale, 

Proves  that  the  Holly  does  not  serve  the  purposes  of  quinine, 
'he  wood  is  said  to  be  very  hard  and  compact.  The  Cas- 
sina  (I.  cassina,  Mx.)  was  employed  by  the  Indians  in  their 
councils  in  making  a  tea  called  the  black  drink,  which  was 
said  to  have  an  enlivening  influence  ;  it  is  very  much  drank 
as  a  tea  in  N.  C.  The  1.  dahoon  of  Walter  was  also  called 
cassina.  See  notes  to  Groom's  Catalogue  for  information 
respecting  the  use  of  them  made  by  the  Indians.  Dr. 
Smith  attempted  for  several  years  to  cultivate  the  foreign 
teas  near  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  the  olive  [Olea  Europea)  has 
been  successfully  cultivated  in  the  lower  country  of  S.  C. 
It  remains  for  others  to  continue  experiments  which  may 
be  fruitful  of  great  results. 

Love  Vine — {Cuscuta  Americana,  L.)  The  plant  imparts 
a  yellow,  dye  to  cloth. 

Wild  Potato  Vine-  /  ^P^^^^  panduraius.     \  May  be  used 

\  Convolvulus.  Ell.  Sk.  j  as  a  substi- 
tute for  rhubarb  and  jalap.  The  sioeet  potato  (C  batiatus)  is 
suflSciently  well  known.  A  very  palatable  bread  is  made 
from  the  potato,  and  starch  may  easily  be  extracted  from 
it.  "  A  large  quantity  of  sago,  called  Bowen's  patent  sasjo, 
was  made  in  Georgia  from  the  potato,  particularly  by  Dr. 
Bancroft,  near  Savannah." 

Lobelia — Indian  tobacco — {Lobelia  inflata,  Jj.)  Well  known 
as  a  medicinal  agent,  derived  from  the  Indians;  indigenous 
to  the  upper  districts  of  South  Carolina.  See  medical 
authors. 
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Gborgia  Bark — [Finckneya  pubenSj  Michaux).  "Found 
from  New  river,  S.  C,  along  the  sea-coast  to  Florida.'*  I 
take  occasion  to  call  special  attention  to  it  here  as  probably 
affording  a  substitute  for  quinine.  See  Sk.  of  Meo.  Bot.  of 
S.  C.  for  results  of  experinients  of  Dr.  Law,  of  Georgia,  etc. 
Ithasbeen  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Pope,  fromBluftlon,  8.  C. 

Wild  Coppkb —  WUd  Ipecacuanha — ( Triosieum  perfoliaium^ 
L.)  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg  that  the  hard  seeds,  pro- 
perly prepared,  are  a  good  substitute  for  coffee.  The  T« 
angustifolium,  also  growing  in  South  Carolina,  is  said  to 
possess  similar  properties. 

Thoroug iiwort — Bonesei — [Eupatorium  perfoliatum^  L.)  In 
passing,  I  may  be  alloy^ed  to  refer  to  the  useful  properties 
this  plant  possesses  as  a  tonic,  and  to  produce  an  action  on 
the  skin,  and  its  frequent  application  on  our  plantations  as 
a  substitute  for  more  expensive  articles. 

GoLDBN  ROD — {SolOago  odora^  Ait.)  Diffused.  According 
to  Pursh,  the  dried  flowers  are  a  wholesome  and  pleasant 
substitute  for  tea. 

BtJR — Burdock — {^anthium  strumarmnij  L.)  Difl^sed.  Its 
leaves  afford  a  yellow  dye. 

{Taraxacum  dens-leoniSy   T.   i^ 
Gray.  V 

Leontodon  Taraxacum,  Ell.  Sk.  J 
Diffused.  Abundant  in  streets  of  Charleston.  "  At  Got- 
tingen  the  roots  are  crushed,  and  substituted  for  coffee  by 
the  poorer  inhabitants.  They  say  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  imported  article  can  scarcely  be  distinguished." 
Murray's  App.  Med.  Eirtract  well  kpown  for  remedial 
action  in  affections  of  the  liver,  and  as  a  laxative. 

Mint,  Spearmint,  Horseminiy  Sage,  Thyme,  etc.  Nearly  all 
the  native  and  introduced  plants  containing  iaromatic  oils, 
can  be  raised  at  the  South  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
all  demands.  In  truth,  an  establishment  such  as  that  of 
^STew,  Lebanon,  in  New  York,  and  at  other  localities,  for  the 
cultivation  of  medicinal  and  useful  plants  on  an  extensive 
scale,  should  now  receive  consideration. 

Bugle  Weed — (Lycopus  Virginieus,  Mx.)  I  have  collected 
it  in  St.  John's,  South  Carolina.  It  imparts  a  black  color 
to  linen,  woollen,  and  silk. 

Tj  ^  „        -7  f  Sesamam  Indicum.  \  Introduced  by 

Bbnnb,  Oily  5"-«»*-|&,a^;;j0^tofe.|the  Africans; 

cultivated  £(nd  producing  abundantly  on  our  plantations. 
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The  Sesame  of  the  Anabasis,  Theophrastus  and  others.  The 
seeds  of  this  nseful  and  nutritious  plant  contain  '<  an  abun- 
dance of  fixed  oil,  as  tasteless  as  olive  oil,"  and  for  which 
it  may  be  substituted.  It  is  said  to  be  used  extensively  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia.  In  the  Supplem.  to  Marat's  Diet,  de 
Mat.  Mid.y  p.  657,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  becoming  an  object 
of  considerable  commercial  importance,  being  substituted 
for  olive  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  Marseilles  soap.  See 
Essay  of  M.  Hardy,  B6v.  Agricole^  1845, 177,  AvriL  In  the 
Trans,  of  the  Philosoph.  Soc.  it  is  stated  that  100  parts  of 
the  seeds  yield  90  of  oil.  The  leaves,  soaked  in  water,  form 
a  most  useful  demulcent  drink.  In  South  Carolina  the 
seeds  are  largely  used  by  the  negros  for  making  soup ; 
they  are  eaten  parched,  and  made  with  su^ar  into  a  cand^'. 
It  might  be  made  a  source  of  profit  to  raise  this  plant  ifi 
this  state,  as  it  ^rows  well,  and  the  seeds  bring  a  high 
price.  See  Sketch  Med.  Bot.  8.  C.  This  plant,  the  myrtle, 
and  tallow  tree  {StyUingia  sebifera)  might  aftbrd  useful  ma- 
terials to  the  soap  manufactures  in  our  Southern  cities. 

ri  AT  A  TO  A      j  Bignonia  CaialpayMx.  \     Poultry  are 

UATALPA— j  Q^^ip^   Cordifolia,  Ell.  Sk.  /said  to  be  fond 

of,  and  to  thrive  on  the  seeds.  The  timber  makes  durable 
posts. 

Tomato — {Sohnumlycoperskum)\ln%}i  Potato  (&  tuberosum). 
Introduced.     Both  cultivated,  and  suflSciently  well  known. 

Tobacco — {Nicotiana  tabacum.  W.)  Introd.,  Nat.  May  be 
more  extensively  cultivated  for  home  use.  I  have  seen  it 
growing,  and  very  well  prepared  on  our  plantations  for  the 
use  of* the  negros;  but  tne  plant  requires  great  attention. 

Jamestown  weed — {Datura  stramonium,  L.)  Extract  made 
from  leaves  is  almost  a  substitute  for  that  obtained  from  the 
Belladonna  plant. 

Gentian — (Gentiarui.)  Our  various  species  of  Gentian 
supply  bitter  tonics,  which  are  very  good  substitutes  for  the 
imported ;  so  also  the  American  centaury  (Sabbatia)^  growing 
abundantly  in  wet  soils. 

Indian  Hemp— (^/^oeyni/m  cannaibinum^  L.)  Abundant  in 
wet  soils  near  Charleston.  Properties  somewhat  resembling 
the  ofiicinal  Indian  hemp  ( Cannabis  sativa).  The  bark  fur- 
nishes a  fibre  resembling  hemp,  "of  a  whiter  color  and  supe- 
rior in  durability."  The  decoction  affords  a  permanent  dye, 
brown  or  black,  according  to  the  mordaunt  need.  It  is 
powerfiilly  cathartic. 
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Ash — (Fraxiniis  acuminata^  La  M.)  "  The  wood  ia  light, 
elaatic,  and  strong;  used  by  carriage  and  cabinet,  makers, 
aftid  wheelwrights."     The  tree  is  one  of  great  utili^. 

Pine,  Loruf  leaved^  Yellow  Pitch  Pine — (Pinus  paiustus^  L-; 
Pinus  Australis  of  Mx.)  Grows  within  tne  tertiary  regions, 
in  belts  throughout  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  The  spe- 
cific name  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  ffrows  on  high  land. .  By  far 
the  most  valuable  of  the  pines  for  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and 
timber.  It  is  from  this  species  that  the  Boston  turpentine 
is  obtained,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  soap  of 
a  very  superior  quality.  This  tree  shoots  up  into  a  straight 
shaft,  devoid  of  branches  sometimes  for  fifty  or  sixty  feet ; 
the  heart  is  very  durable,  and  the  wood  is  employed  m  ship 
building  and  for  almost  evei'y  usefial  purpose.  It  is  bae  of 
the  greatest  gifts  of  God  to,  man. 

Pitch  Pine— (JRfnw5  rigida^  L.)  \  icinitjr  of  Charleston. 
From  this  species,  also,  tar  is  extracted  which  contains  two 
principles,  picromar  and  creosote. 

Black  Spruce,  Fir — {Pinus  nigra^  Alton.)  Confined  to 
high  ridges  of  the  Alleghany.  Thcf  essential  oil  of  spruce 
is  obtained  from  this  species.  The  tall,  slender  bodies  of 
this  tree  are  used  for  the  spars  of  vessels.  It  is  both  light 
and  firm. 

The  White  Pine — (Pinus  strobuSj  L.)  is  found  in  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains.  The  wood  of  this  is  soft, 
fine  grained,  and  light,  and  free  from  turpentine.  It  is  used 
for  the  inner  work  of  houses,  for  boxes,  cabinets,  etc.  "  Pre- 
ferred for  the  masts  of  vessels  to  all  other  wood.**  In  Eaton's 
Botany,  a  work  published  at  the  North,  it  is  stated  that 
^'perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  boards  used  in  America  are  of 
this  species.**  It  is  called  Weymouth  pine  by  the  English. 
The  wood  known  as  "Northern  pine**  is  procured  from 
this  species. 

Fir,  Am.  silver^  or  (  Abies  balsamea.  1  Mountains  of 

Balm  of  Gilead  tree —  \  Abies  balsamifera^  Mx.  /  South  Caroli- 
na. From  this  elegant  species  the  Canada  balsam  is 
obtained — receiving  this  name,  though  containing  no  ben- 
zoic acid.     See  M.  and  De  Lens*  Diet,  de  Mat  Mm.y  V. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce—  /  ^*^^^  Can(uhnsis,  \  is  confined  to 

1  HE  HEMLOCK  CjPRUCE—  |  j^^^^   j^  |  ^j^^       highest 

mountains.  The  bark  is  valuable  for  tanning,  though  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  oak.  I  may  add,  in  concluding  these 
notices  of  the  pines  and  firs,  that  the  common  spruce  pine 
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of  our  low  country  swamps,  P.  glabra  (Walter's  pinej,  is 
8Q  light  and  soft  that  it  might  serve  as  a  iii;iost  convenient 
substitute  for  the  li^orthem  pine  so  much  in  demand  for  the 
manufacture  of  tb6  inner  work  of  houses,  cabinets,  presses, 
cases,  etc.,  and  particularly  as  a  light  material,  for  boxes  for 
the  tm^nsportation  of  merchandize.  It  may  become  the 
most  important  tree  growing  within  our  limits.  The  Pop- 
lar is  ala;o  very  light  and  suitable  for  similar  purposes.  The 
Loblolly  pine  {Innus  taeda)  is  also  useful  for  making  tables, 
eiJc.,  containing  little  turpentine. 

Arbor  ViTiB — {Thuaa  occidentalism  Xa.)  Confined  to  moun- 
tains. Prof.  L.  R,  Gibbes  tells  me  that  he  doubts  its  being 
found  so  far  south  as  8.  C.  The  wood  is  said  by  Michaujf: 
to  be  the  most  durable  which  our  forests  produce ;  fences 
for  enclosures,  rail  posts,  etc.,  are  made  from  it.  If  the 
grain  is  close  and  compact,  it  may  be  found  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  wood  engraver, 
p  r  iSpAi/Aerto,  of  later  botanists.      1  Still  abun- 

OYPRE88— j  Cupresms  disticha.,  L.  &  Ell.  Sk.  /dant  in  the 
swamps  of  South  Carolina.  This  remarkable  tree,  lifling 
its  giant  form  above  the  others,  gives  a  striking  feature  to 
our  swamps.  They  seem  like  watch  towers  for  the  feath- 
ered race.  The  seeds  are  said  to  possess  an  odoriferous 
principle;  a  rich  balsam,  of  a  deep  red,  inclining  to  black, 
18  obtained 'l)y  boxing  the  tree,  and  from  the  nuts  and 
fruit,   by  distillation.     This  is,   undoubtedly,  for  certain 

Eui-poses,  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  that  we 
ave.  The  wood  is  soft,  light  and  rather  fine' grained; 
capable  of  easy  cleavage;  resisting  the  action  of  weather 
and  the  changes  of  temperature  remarkably  well;  hence 
used  for  the  inner  work  of  houses,  gate  or  telegraph  posts, 
shingles,  staves,  etc.  A  shingle  or  post  of  cypress  will, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  last  thirty  years,  or  longer. 
Barton  mentions  that  boats  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  diam- 
eter and  eighty  feet  straight  shaft  are  made  out  of  a  single 
trunk.  See  Michaux*s  N.  Am.  Sylvia,  also  Elliott's  Bot- 
any, for  a  description ;  and  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  April 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sciences,  for  1848,  by 
Drs.  Dickeson  and  Brown,  of  Louisiana.  Another  species 
(Cupressus  ihyoides,  L.),  called  White  Cedar ^  is  said  to-be 
found  around  the  savannahs  in  Horry  and  Williamsbure 
districts.  South  Carolina.  The  wood  is  soft,  fine  grained, 
light  and  durable,  and  adapted  for  purposes  similar  to  the 
above.  The  younff  trees  are  easily  handled  and  trans- 
ported, and  very  valuable  for  telegraph  poles. 
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Rbd  Cedar — (Juniperua  Vir^niana,  L.)  Diffused.  THe 
dried  shavings,  heated  in  an  inverted  iron  vessel,  yield  an 
oiL  The  leaves  furnish  a  species  of  savin.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  is  well  known — aromatic,  light,  soft,  bearing 
exposure  to  water  and  weather,  and  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  cabinet  work,  in  the  construction  of  posts,  staves,  the 
itlner  work  of  houses,  and  particularly  in  ;the  building  of 
boats.     Cedai*  boxes  are  not  infested  by  insects,  moths,  etc. 

Arrowroot— (-Sfarante  arundinacea).  Cultivated  in  South 
Carolina  and  Florida,  sometimes  on  a  large  scale,  for  domes- 
tic use.  The  root  is  grated,  washed  and  then. dried  in  the 
sun,  on  flat  dishes.  The  bulbous  roots  of  the  Sagittaria 
sagittifolia,  Mx.,  growing  on  our  river  banks,  also  yield 
arrowroot.     See  also  Arum. 

Blue  Triptbrblla — {Tripterella  cceruliay  L.)  I  have  col- 
lected it  in  St.  John'j;  grows  near  Savannah.  A  flavor 
like  that  of  green  tea  is  discernible  in  this  plant.  Se^ 
Lind.  Nat.  Syst  Bot,  and  Nuttall,  in  Acta  Philad.,  728. 

LoNa  MosB—{7^llandsia  uJmeoides^  L.)  Grows  within  the 
tertiary  region,  where  it  is  damp  enough. .  Great  use  is 
made  of  the  fibre  of  this  plant  in  South  Carolina,  when 
dried,  in  stufling  beds,  chair  cushions,  etc.,  as  a  substitute 
for  wool  or  cotton.     It  is  not  very  inflammably. 

Paimrtto ^  ChmruBTops  palmetto^  Mx.  ITall  Ps^lmetto; 

\  Corypha  palmetto^  Walter,  j  along  sea  coast, 
below  Charleston.  This  emblematic  tree  scarcely  needs 
any  description  at  my  hands.  The  leaves  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  baskets,  mats,  etc.  Forts, 
wharves  and  any  submerged  works  are  made  of  the  lo^, 
which  do  not  splinter.  State  enactment  should  forbid  tne 
sale  of  the  "cabbage"  or  expanded  embiyo;  for  ere  long, 
when  the  supplv  is  nearly  exhausted,  this  tree  will  still  be 
absolutely  required. 


Itch  Weed  —  White  hellebore 


f  VercUrum  viride.  \ 

\  Veratrum  aUmm^  Mx.  / 
Lountain  streams.     I  merelv 


Abbeville  district,  and  along  mountain  streams.  I  merely 
call  attention,  in  passing,  to  this. plant,  now  of  such  recog- 
nised value  as  a  remedial  ^gent  in  depressing  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  pulse — the  tincture  of  Veratrum  viride^  known 
as  Norwood's,  being  extensively  used,  and  introduced  into 
particular  notice  by  a  native  of  Sojuth  Carolina. 

Onion;  (rarKc;  Leek;   etc. — Most  of  the   exotic,   allia- 
ceous plants  are  cultivated  at  the  South  for  home  use. 
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TTvuLARiA— ( ?7.  jpgr/bfe'ate,  L.)  Damp  soils;  St.  John's, 
South  Carolina.  The  ropts  are  edible  when  cooked,  and 
the  young  shoots,  like  those  of  the  China  briar  {Smilax 
pseuaO'China^  L.),  are  a  very  good  substitute  for  asparagus. 
Latter  almost  naturalized  in  South  Carolina,  on  oanks  of 
Cooper  river  and  elsewhere. 

China-briar — {Smilax  Pseudo-China.)  Lawson,  in  his 
"Carolina,"  says  "the  root  is  a  round  ball,  which  the  In- 
dians boil  ana  eat.*'  Croom  states,  in  the  notes  to  his 
"Catalogue,"  p.  48,  that  these  roots  become,  in  time  of 
scarcity,  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  Southern  In- 
dians. The  Seminoles  of  Florida  obtain  fron[i  them,  by 
maceration  in  water,  their  red  meal,  and  from  the  roots  of 
Zamia  integrifolia  their  white  meal,  "which  have  subsisted 
them,  in  part,  during  their  late  campaign."  Loc.  cit.  The 
species  of  China  briar  are  possessed  of  alterative  properties ; 
used  as  substitutes  for  sarsaparilla. 

Blue  Commelina— {C  communis^  Ph.)  Collected  in  St. 
John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston,  Dr.  Bacbman.  The  flower 
is  of  a  most  beautiful,  delicate  blue;  and  Kaempher  sa^s 
that  a  color  like  ultramarine  might  be  obtained  from  it. 
M.  &  de  L.,  Diet,  de  Mat.  M^dicale,  11,  272. 

floor  mats,  chair  bottoms,  etc. 

Indian.  Turnip  — 2>ra-fJ.m{S7?ia  abroreubens^  Blum,  1 

Sm  Booty  Wake  Robin  —  \Arum  triphyUum^  Ell.  Sk.  / 
y  chemical  analysis  (Am.  Jour.  Pharm.,  XY,  83)  it  con- 
tains, besides  the  acrid  principle,  from  ten  to  seventeen  per 
cent,  of  starch,  which  may  be  obtained  from  it  as  white 
and  a«  delicate  as  from  the  potato.  Bi^elow  states  (Med. 
Bot.,  I,  59)  that  the  starch  is  prepared  hy  pouring,  repeat- 
edly, portions  of  water  over  the  fresh  root,  reduced  to  a 
pulp  by  grating,  and  placed  on  a  strainer;  the  farinaceous 
part  being  earned  through,  and  leaving  the  fibrous  behind. 
Dr.  McCall,  of  Georgia,  found  it  to  yield  one-fourth  part 
its  weight  of  pure  amylaceous  matter,  which  is  white,  deli- 
cate and  nutritive.  Another  species  {A.  Virginicum,  Jj.)  is 
possessed  of  similar  properties. 

Reed  Mace,  Cattail — {Typha  latifolia.  L.)  Immersed  in 
stagnant  waters.  Said  to  be  abundant  in  fecula.  The  root 
is  eaten  as  a  salad.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  aigrettes 
of  this  plant  as  a  substitute  for  cotton.  "The  bark  has 
been  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  hats,  and  with  cotton 
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in  making  gloves ;  and  some  havQ  recommended  it  in  making 
China  paper.**  The  down  has  been  used  to  stuff  mattresses. 
Linnffius  informs  us  that  the  coopers  in  Sweden  employ  the 
stalks  to  bind  their  casks  with.  In  England  they  use  the 
Scirpus  lacustris  for  this  purpose,  and  in  Italy  the  Carex  acutOj 
all  South  Carolina  species;  also  employed  to  fasten  the 
timber  irj  tjie  joints.  The  stalks  iare  opened  longitudinally, 
and  placed  between  the  interstices,  so  as  effectually  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  fluids.  Those  who  manufacture  turpen- 
tine and  rice  barrels  miffht  find  these  plants  of  much  service 
in  these  respects — servmg  the  purpose  much  better  than 
the  strips  of  wood. shaving  generally'  employed  to  render 
the  seams  tighter.  In  Italy  tqey  use  the  carex  to  bind  their 
wine  iiasks,  and  for  chair  bottoms.  The  Scirpus  lacustris  is 
also  much  used  in  Europe  for  chairs,  mats,  and  delicatf 
work.  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in 
similar  operations  in  the  Confederate  States. 

Sugar  Cane — {Saecharum  officinarum.)  This,  the  sorghum, 
etc.,  are  cultivated  with  great  success  in  the  warmer  lati- 
tudes of  the  Southern  States,  and  I  need  add  nothing  to 
what  is  generally  known.  The  last  mentioned  forms  an 
excellent  forage  crop,  and  I  have  seen  it  perfectly  successful 
in  lands  so  wet  that  vee^etables  could  not  mature — whereas 
these  succulent  plants  demand  much  moisture.   ' 

Rice — (Oryza  saliva.)  I  need  only  allude  to  this  great 
staple,  so  valuable  for  home  consumption  and  in  commerce. 

Marsh,  Salt  marsh  grass — {Spartina  glabra^  Muhl.  Cat.) 
Greedily  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle,  but  aflfects  the  milk, 
butter,  and  even  flesh  of  those  that  eat  it.  At  the  present 
time  in  Charleston  (June,  1861),  it  is  acting  as  an  important 
substitute  for  Northern  hay.  It  is  also  valued  as  a  manure. 
The  Anierican  orchard  grass  {Dactglis  glomeratay  L.)  should 
be  cultivated  in  place  of  the  imported  grass. 

Chess — {Bromus  secalinns,  W.)  Dr.  McBride  found  it  in 
St.  John's  Berkley.  A  good  green  dye  is  extracted  from 
the  flowers. 

Pteris  Aquilina,  L.  Grows  in  damp  pine  lands  in  St, 
John's,  South  Carolina.  Sent  to  me  from  Abbeville.  "  This 
flowerless  plant  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  alkali.'* 
Its  ashes  will  yield  double  the  quantity  of  salt  aflTorded  by 
any  other  plant — forming,  therefore,  a  manure  adapted  to 
potatoes.  Made  into  balls  with  water  it  is  employed  to 
wash  linens.  The  astringency  is  so  great  as  to  render  it 
useful  in  preparing  leather  and  kid  gloves. 
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I  cannot,  however,  compress  in  thjs  paper  a  history,  how- 
ever brief,  of  the  useful  properties  of  the  Flowerless  (Crypto- 
gamic)  plants,  including  the  Fungi,  Lichens,  and  Algae, 
found  in  the  States  of  our  Confederacy.  The  material  at 
my  disposal  is  abundant. 


-••• 


AST.  11.— HATTI  AND  THE  KONBOB  90CTBIHS. 

We  have  just  read  a  spirited  volume,  entitled  "  Soulouque 
and  his  Empire,"  from  the  French  of  Gustave  D'Alaux, 
translated,  by  John  H.  Parkhill,  A.  M.,  of  Baltimore,  and 
published  by  J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond.  The  work  is 
amusing  and  instructive,  and  well-timed  in  its  appearance 
before  flie  public. 

The  civilized  world  will  not  much  longer  permit  the 
naturally  paradisiacal  isle  of  Hayti  to  remain  a  useless 
waste,  infested  by  a  horde  of  idle  savages  and  pagans,  and 
ruled  over  by  despots  more  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  than 
King  Dahomy  bimself. 

It  must  and  will  be  conquered,  law  and  order  re-estab- 
Kshed,  and  industry  restored  to  its  civilized  course. 

Shall  we  persist  in  adhering  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
hold  it  out  as  a  bait  for  the  Yankees,  or  shall  we  not,  rather, 
so  far  deviate  from  that  doctrine  as  to  invite  France  to 
repossess  herself  of  her  old  colony,  and  make  it  again  the 
garden-spot  of  the  earth  ?  We  think  it  will  be  best  for  us, 
for  Hayti,  for  all  the  world  (save  Yankee-land),  that  France 
at  once  subjugate  it,  and  set  the  negroes  to  work,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  indulge  in  idleness,  paganism,  theft  and 
bloodsned.  The  North  cannot  dispense  with  the  products 
of  the  South,  and,  when  cut  off  from  us,  she  will  at  once 
endeavor  to  acquire  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  or  in  South  America.  We  should  prefer  France 
as  our  neighbor ;  not  only  because  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
hemmed  in  and  surrounded  by  Yankees,  but  also  because 
we  wish,  now,  to  see  a  balance  of  power  established  in 
America ;  and  France,  England,  Brazil,  the  Northern 
Union,  and  the  Southern  Confederacy,  would  constitute 
such  a  balance  of  power,  and  prevent  the  undue  preponder- 
ance of  any  one  nation.  But  yesterday,  it  was  our  interest 
and  our  policy  to  have  but  one  great  American  nation,  and 
that  ourselves ;  to-day,  we  of  tne  South,  strengthen  our- 
selves by  multiplying  rival  nations,  and  thus  preventing 
the  unduft.  preponderance  of  any  one  of  them.     Too  much 
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of  peace  and  security  destroy  the  energy  of  nations.  Riv- 
alry, competition,  and  occasional  fighting,  among  States, 
are  quite  as  necessary  as  among  individuals,  in  order  to 
fortify,  elevate  and  sustain  character,  and  to  becet  industry, 
energy  and  inventiveness.  The  fact  that  we  snail  be  sur- 
rounded by  nations  equal  to  ourselves  is  one  of  the  great- 
est advantages  we  shall  derive  from  the  present  revolution. 
It  will  stimulate  us  to  improvement,  and  compel  us  to  prac- 
tice all  the  arts  of  life,  wnich  are  necessary  to  preserve  in- 
dependence. We  must  become  a  distinct  people,  and  no 
longer  remain  as  heretofore,  mere  slave  colonies  for  Europe 
and  the  North. 

We  do  not  want  Hayti  ourselves,  because  our  soil  pro- 
duces every  valuable  staple  except  coffee  that  can  be  raised 
in  that  island,  and  it  is  probable  we  shall  soon  produce 
coffee  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  It  does  not  occupy  a 
very  commanding  position  as  regards  our  territoiy,  but  it  is 
admirably  situated  to  guard  the  tmnsit  across  the  Isthmus. 
It  will,  in  the  hands  of  France,  keep  England  and  the  North 
in  check,  and  keep  open  the  free  passage  of  the  Isthmus 
for  the  trade  of  the  world.  California  will  soon  separate 
from  the  Union,  when  the  Union  ceases  to  be  the  prepon- 
derating powe^  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  conquest  of  Hayti  by  France 
would  weaken  and  divide  the  North,  and  benefit  us. 

The  Haytian  negroes  speak  Frencli,  imitate  the  French 
in  all  things,  and  almost  worship  them.  It  would,  with 
them,  be  an  easy,  agreeable  and  profitable  transition  from 
negro  despotism  to  French  supremacy.  Whether  as  slaves, 
or  peons,  or  apprentices,  or  peasants,  tliey  would  b^  com- 
pelled to  work,  but  their  lives  would  be  secure,  and  their 
physical  comfort  and  well-being  very  greatly  enhanced. 
The  staples  once  produced  in  that  island  have  become  the 
necessaries  of  life  throughout;  the  world,  and  the  demand 
for  them  increases  faster  than  the  supply.  Under  French 
dominion,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  coffee  and  sugar  crop  of 
the  South  would  be  sensiblv  increased,  and  the  price  of 
these  articles,  if  not  diminished,  would,  at  least,  be  kept 
down  to  present  rates.  If  France  had  no  scruples  of  con- 
science in  conquering  Algeria,  surely  she  shoula  have  none 
in  repossessing  herself  of  Hayti.  If  she  neglects  to  do  so, 
she  will  not  follow  the  usages  of  civilized  nations  nor  the 
injunctions  of  Scripture,  but  commit  a  great  crime  in  not 
relieving  the  negro  from  the  vile  paganism  and  blood- 
thirsty despotism  that  oppress  him,  and  in  omittjjgg  to  in- 
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crease  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  mankind,  by  compel- 
ling the  negro  to  enact  his  appropriate  r5le  on  the  great 
theatre  of  human  affairs.  Hayti  was  intended,  by  Pr<n^i- 
dence,  to  be  cultivated  by  man ;  and  the  negro  was  not 
created  naerely  to  worship  idols,  commit  homicide,  and  per- 

f)etrate  cannibalism.  He  is  happiest  when  compelled  to 
abor,  and  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  white  man  to  put 
him  to  work,  to  keep  him  at  work,  and  to  take  care  of  him. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  chief  business  of  all  Governments,  by  some 
means,  to  make  men  work,  whether  black  or  white,  for 
Government  undertakes  to  provide  for  all  its  subjects,  and 
it  can  only  do  so  from  the  common  fund  created  by  the 
industry  of  all.  All  labor  is  compulsory,  and  only  differs 
in  the  mode  of  compulsion.  HicKories  for  negroes,  and 
the  fear  of  cold  and  hunger  and  nakedness  for  white  men, 
are  equally  efficacious. 

It  is  mere  pride  of  consistencv  that  deters  France  from 
subjugating  Havti.  This  should  interpose  no  difficulty,  fol* 
France,  of  the  last  century,  has  been  consistent  in  nothing 
but  inconsistency,  and  acts  most  in  character  when  she 
repudiates  to-day  the  doctrines  and  practices  'of  yesterday. 
Her  revolutionary  folly  brought  on  ner  old  colony  all  the 
evils  under  which  it  has  suffered  for  three-fourths  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  not  only  her  right,  but  her  obvious  duty  to 
remove  the  evils  infliqted  by  herself.  Since  Moses  invaded 
Palestine,  it  JhaS'  never  been  doubted  by  learned  civilians, 
nor  wise  statesmen,  nor  by  common  sense,  practical  men, 
that  when  a  people  showea  an  utter  incapacity  foi;  self-gov- 
ernment, that  any  nation  qualified  to  govern  them  properly, 
may  very  properly  subjugate  them,  and  leave  them  no  more 
liberty  than  they  are  qualified  to  enjoy  without  abusing  it. 
The  Emperor  Soulouque  is  described  by  our  author  as  a 
very  black,  co^yardly,  ignorant,  and  amiable  negro.  He 
was  continually  engaged  in  having  his  friends  and  his  ene- 
mies massacred  even  within  the  palace,  but  this,  so  far 
from  proceeding  from  any  cruelty  of  disposition,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  apprehension  that  unless  he  did  so,  he  would 
be  deemed  too  timid  and  good-natured.  He  instinctively 
understood  ne^o  character,  and  knew  that  with  them  the 

g'eatest  homicide  is  always  considered  the  greatest  man. 
is  brother  sovereign.  King  Dahomy  of  Africa,  is  also  an 
amiable  prince,  and  sacrifices  a  few  hundred  of  his  unof- 
fending subjects  now  and  then,  merely  as  a  sort  of  religious 
rite  or  ceremony.  Were  he  to  neglect  to  do  so,  he  would 
soon  fall  into  contempt  with  his  subjects,  and  have  his  own 
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head  taken  off  for  failing  to  take  off  other  people's.  Blood- 
thirstiness  is  universal  with  savages,  and  most  strongly 
de^feloped  in  the  negro,  because  he  is  the  most  cowardly  of 
all  savages.  He  confounds  homicide  with  heroism.  Sou- 
louque  and  his  wife  were  equally  superstitious.  The  book 
is  very  full  in  its  amount  of  Haytian  paganism,  but* the  sub- 
ject is  neither  instructive  or  interesting,  and  we  will  give 
but  a  single  anecdote : 

"In  the  first  rank  of  the  sorcerers  of  Port-au-Prince,  there  figured  a 
colored  woman,  who  drew  the  cards,  made  stones  and  snakes  speak,  pre- 
served children  from  lockjaw,  and  assured  for  life,  or  for  a  limited  time, 
against  the  infidelity  of  husbands  and  lovers.  She  burned  also  before  a  sta- 
tuette of  the  Virgin  a  given  number  of  small  wax  candles,  and  if  one  of 
them  had  a  cowl  on  it,  or  was  prematurely  extinguished,  she  conscientiously 
warned  the  consultants,  who  paid  her  to  recommence  the  incantation. 
Madame  Soulouque,  who  was  one  of  her  most  assiduous  clients,  sent  for 
her.  She  shut  herself  up,  burnt  wax  tapers,  exhausted  all  the  resources  of 
the  Vandoux  liturgy,  and  the  sorceress  finally  predicted  that  Boyer  had 
concealed,  on  his  departure,  in  the  palace  gardens  a  dollt  of  which  she 
gave  the  minutest  description,  and  by  virtue  of  which  every  successor  of 
the  latter  was  condemned  never  to  reach  his  thirteenth  month  of  power. 
Soulouque  had  trembled  before  this  unknown  evil ;  now  that  it  was  defined, 

he  attacked  it  bravely  in  front,  and,  by  prder  of  his  Excellency , 

they  began  to  dig  up  the  ground  to  discover  the  fetiche  buried  by  the 
Machiavellian  Boyer.  About  the  same  period,  a  priest  was  accused  of 
having,  one  day,  whilst  officiating  before  Soulouque,  presented  the  holy 
sacrament  reversed,  in  order  to  cause  Soulouque's  death  at  the  end  of  the 
year.     The  priest  was  banished." 

It  seems  that  the  Catholic  »Church  ha«  had  enough  good 
sense  and  sound  Christian  feeling  to  hold  itself  aloof  from 
the  idolatries  of  this  wicked  isle,  many  of  which  are  prac- 
tised in  the  name  of  Christianity.     Our  author  says : 

^'  Although  the  Catholic  religion  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  only  one 
recognized  in  Hayti — and  although  it  embraces  almost  the  whole  popula- 
tion there,  no  hierarchal  tie  binds  the  Haytians  to  the  rest  of  the  chuixjh. 
Christophe,  it  is  true,  had  an  archiepiscopal  see  erected  in  the  capital,  and 
episcopal  seats  in  the  chief  cities  of  his  kingdom  of  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants;  but  there  is  no  need  of  bishoprics  without  bishops,  and  his 
black  majesty,  who,  in  notifying  his  accession  to  the  Pope^  2tsked  him  to 
send  him  a  few,  had  the  affiiction  not  ever  to  receive  a  reply. 

**  We  can  conjecture  what  must  be  the  Haytian  clergy  in  the  absence  of 
every  institution  and  all  control.  As  the  first  proof  of  its  morality,  we  will 
state  that  the  greater  number  of  the  forty-eight  or  fifty  individuals,  French, 
Savoyards,  or  Spaniards,  who  compose  it,  live  in  public  concubinage,  raising, 
at  the  parsonage,  the  children  which  result  from  this  relation,  and  say, 
without  ceremony,  to  the  friends  who  visit  them,  *  I  present  to  you  my  gov- 
ernnes^  and  my  children.'" 

When  Soulouque  usurped  the  power  and  title  of  Empe- 
ror, he  sent  to  the  Pope  for  a  priest  who  should  be  author- 
ized, as  the  Pope's  proxy,  to  crown  him.  His  request  was 
not  attended  to  at  the  Vatican,  but  a  disgraced  priest  came 
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over,  declaring  that  he  had  been  deputed  by  the  Pope,  and 
Soulouque  and  his  court,  though  cognizant  of  the  imposi- 
tion, encouraged  it  as  a  pious  fraud,  and  accordingly  the 
coronation  cerenaony  was  performed  by  this  disgraced  priest. 
Soulouque,  who  admires  vastly  everything  French,  and 
tries  to  imitate  it,  placed  the  crown  ou  his  own  head,  and 
then  on  the  head  of  his  queen,  like  Bonaparte  with  the  iron 
crown  of  Normandy. 

In  politics  he  was  an  agrarian,  and  took  part  with  the 
blacks  against  the  mulattoes — blacks  means  in  Hayti  men 
without  property,  and  mulattoes  men  of  property.  No  mat- 
ter how  dark  the  skin,  if  a  man  amasses  a  little  wealth  he 
is  classified  as  a  mulatto,  an  enemy  of  the  people;  and  to 
take  his  life  and  confiscate  his  property,  was  considered  by 
Faustin  I,  lately  Soulouque,  a  moral  and  political  duty. 
Faustin  was  feminine,  amiable,  timid;  did  not  love  blood, 
but  he  was  miserly,  and  did  love  money.  He  incited  the 
brutal,  ignorant,  negro  mob  to  rob  and  murder  the  men  of 
property,  in  order  first  that  he  should  get  a  character  for 
courage,  but  chiefly  that  he  might  get  the  lion's  share  of 
the  plunder.  A  conjuror  named  Joseph,  was  Soulouque's 
instrunient  in  stirrilig  up  the  blacks  to  murder  and  rob  the 
mulattoes;  he  was  preceded  in  this  business  of  robbery  and 
murder  by  one  Acaau,  and  we  will  give  the  author's 
account  of  the  latter,  and  with  it  conclude  our  extracts, 
from  a  book,  which  is  but  a  detail  of  the  most  disgusting 
cruelties  and  enormities  ever  perpetrated  by  things  clothed 
in  human  shape : 

"  At  the  time  of  the  black  reaction  of  1844,  the  bandit  Acaau,  bare- 
footed and  clothed  in  a  sort  of  linen  gown,  and  coifed  in  a  small  straw  hat, 
appeared  at  his  parish  church,  and  there  made  a  public  vow  not  to  change 
his  costume  until  the  orders  of  *  Divine  Providence'  should  be  executed. 
Then  turning  himself  toward  the  negro  peasants,  assembled  at  the  sound 
of  the  lambU  (a  conch  shell),  Acaau  explained  that  Drvine  Providence  com- 
manded the  poor  people,  in  the  first  place,  to  hunt  the  mulattoes,  and 
secondly,  to  divide  among  themselves  the  property  of  the  mulattoes.  As 
indelicate  as  appeared  this  requirement  to  the  higher  classes,  the  aud^borj 
could  not  call  it  in  question,  since  it  had  the  sanction  of  an  ex-garde  cham- 
peifey  strengthened  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  gens  (TarmeSy  for  such  was 
Acaau's  position  when  he  announced  himself  *  General-in-chief  of  the 
demands  of  his  fellow-citizens.'  A  murmur  of  disapprobation,  nevertheless, 
ran  through  the  assembly,  whilst  its  attention  wandered  from  some  well-clad 
blacks  to  a  few  ragged  mulattoes,  who  were  lost  in  the  crowd.  Acaaa 
understood  it — *0h,  those  are  negroes!'  pointing  out  the  mulattoes  in  ques- 
tion. 

*^  A  black,  thirty  years  of  age,  employed  as  a  laborer  at  a  guUdive  (rum 
factory)  in  the  neighborhood,  then  issued  from  the  ranks,  and  said  to  the 
crowd :    Accau  is  right,  for  the  Virgin  has  said,  *  The  rich  negro  who  knows 
how  Ho  read  and  write  is  a  mulatto ;  the  poor  mulatto  vrho  Ti!i&\\*Wx  V\\sy«% 
how  to  read  or  write  is  a  negro.' " 
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Dr.  Parkhill,  the  translator  of  "Soulouque  and  his  Em- 
pire/* was  fortnerly  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Richmond;  he 
now  resides  in  Baltimore.  We  hope  the  literature  of  the 
South  is  about  to  he  encouraged  by  the  Southern  people. 
No  books  written  in  the  North,  except  those  on  physical 
science,  can  be  safely  read  at  the  South.  If  we  will  here- 
after patronize  our  own  authors  as  liberally  as  we  have 
heretofore  patronized  the  Yankees,  we  shall  soon  have  a 
literature  much  superior  to  any  in  the  English  language, 
because  it  will  be  more  original,  profound  and  comprehen- 
sive. More  original,  because  our  peculiar  institutions  will 
open  up  new  fields  of  thought.  More  profound,  because 
we  must  invent  a  new  moral  philosophy,  or  prove  th^t  the 
moral  code  of  the  Bible  and  the,  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
contain  a  system  of  ethics  accordant  with  our  institutions, 
and  sufficient  for  our  sphools.  More  comprehensive,  be-' 
cause  our  civilization  will  be  compounded  of  more  various 
elements  than  any  other  whatever. 


• — ^^^, 

ABT.  in.-THE  LBGATIOH  OF  THOMAS  JEFFEB80V.  . 

18  THE    DECLARATION  OF    INDEPENDENCE   AT   WAR  WITH    THE    INSTI- 
TUTION OF   DOMESTIC   SLAVERY? 

YWe  consider  the  discussion  of  the  slavery  question  as  properly  closed, 
and  endeavor  now  to  avoid  more  than  an  occasional  reference  to  it  in  the 
pages  of  the  Review.  Let  us  away  with  all  abstract  reasonings,  and  go  to 
work  in  developing  the  greftt  {Political  and  industrial  future  which  is  before 
the  South.    The  negro,  except  in  his  relations  to  these,  is  clearly  used  up. 

Onp  friends  will  take  the  gentle  hint,  and  oblige  us  and  our  readers  by 
devoting,  hereafter,  the  same  thought,  ability  and  labor  which  they  have 
given  to  this  topic  to^others  which  require  attention  and  in  which  laurels 
may  yet  be  earned. 

In  the  wide  range  of  literature  and  art,  the  friend  who  sends  ui  the 
article  which  foUows,  marked,  as  it  is,  with  ability,  will  find  an  Eden,  in 
w^ih  neither  **  darkies,"  "  Declaration  of  Independenoe"  or  *'  Tom  Jef*- 
ftrson"  may  intrude.    We  sigh  for  such  an  Eden  ourselves. — Ed.] 

THOBiAS  Jbffbrson  wa6,  without  question,  an  exceedingly 
vigorous  thinker. 

Besides  being  a  man  of  large  reach  of  mental  vision,  he 
was  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  his  species. 

The  substantial  good  of  man  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  leading  impulse  of  his  character.  He  was  led  by  the 
spirit  of  his  age  to  democratic  ideas,  as  being  the  chief  and 
most  important  elements  in  human  progress.     Whether  he 
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travelled  that  road  too  far — ^whether  he  was  sufficiently 
conservative  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  established  insti- 
tutions— ^whether  he  did  not  proceed  too  near  to  the  con- 
fines of  agrarianism — are  the  mooted  points  to  be  settled 
when  history  comes  to  arrange  the  elements  of  his  unques- 
tionably great  fame  and  character. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  a  Christian  in  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  Christianity ;  and  yet  one  of  the  chief  tenets  of 
Christianity,  that  of  common  fraternity,  the  equality  of  the 
race  of  man,  is,  par  excellence,  the  one  with  which  his  fame 
and  character  are  most  intimately  blended. 

It  needs  no  logic  to  prove  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
•doing  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  to  do  unto  us,  is 
but  changed  language  to  convey  the  leading  idea  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  equality  of  rights  char- 
acterizes the  social  state  of  man.  Universal  fraternity — 
common  brotherhood  among  men — is  the  logic  of  both. 

What  is  the  rationale  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  we* 
should  do  unto  others  what  we  \yould  desire  at  their  hands, 
in  similar  circumstances  ?  It  is,  that  it  is  their  ri^ht.  Tbe^ 
doctrine  is  grounded  on  the  right  rules  of  social  life — rulea 
that  harmonize  men  and  prevent  wronj^  and  aggression. 

This  is  also  the  rationale  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Construe  the  Christian  doctrine  in.  one  way, 
and  it  leads,  by  plain  steps  of  logic,  to  agrarianism — ^to 
community  of  goods. 

Construe  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  one 
way,  and  we  reach,  by  chains  of  logic,  equally  inexorable, 
the  identical  conclusion. 

It  is  well  for  the  security  of  the  social  relations  of  life — 
whether  private  or  governmental — ^that  these  doctrines  are. 
susceptible  of  a  variety  of  interpretations.  It  is  well  for 
the  social  state  that  they  may  both  be  so  interpreted. as  to 
escape  the  horrible  pit. 

We  do  not  object  either  to  the  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  rights,  or  to  the  doctrine  that  we  should  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us ;  viewed  theoretically, 
we  ground  opposition  to  their  application.  Rules  may  be 
theoretically  nght  and  yet  not  wise  and  proper  under  all 
circumstances. 

The  question  on  hand  is,  whether  African  bondage  is 
wrong,  because  it  happens  to  conflict  with  the  idea  of  com- 
mon fraternity  among  men  ? 

VOL.  VI — NO.  II.  3 
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The  writer  is  a  slaveholder,  and  one,  too,  who  maintains 
that  God  created  his  slaves  his  equals  in  social  rights — en- 
dowed them  at  creation  with  the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
pursuit  of  happiness — then  instituted  between  him  and 
them  the  philosophy  of  common  brotherhood.  What  he 
purposes  to  insist  on  is,  that  since  creation  there  have  oc- 
curred changes  in  the  moral  government  of  God — changes 
that  render  the  application  of  general  rules  of  right  not 
proper  or  justifiable  under  all  circumstances.  K  my 
brother  undertakes  to  kill  me,  I  am  not  to  act  toward  him 
according  to  principles  of  fraternity,  however  right  those 
principles  may  be  as  general  rules.  I  am  to  murder  him 
if  I  can,  and  thus  save  my  own  life.  And  yet  homicide 
can  never  be  justified  on  principles  of  abstract  justice  or 
right.  The  writer  purposes  to  maintain  the  philosophical 
accuracy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  main- 
tains now  what  he  has  heretofore  maintained  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review.* 

We  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  very  well  admit 
that  our  slaves  were  created  in  the  loins  of  a  common 
parent,  pending  a  state  of  primeval  innocence  and  purity — 
were  created  free  from  the  institution  of  slavery — created 
under  the  prevalence  of  the  law  of  universal  fraternity,  and 
yet,  with  entire  logical  consistency,  hold  slavery  to  be  a 
bivine  institution.  We  may  do  this  if  slavery  have  had 
origin  in  Divine  legislation  of  later  date  than  the  period  of 
creation.  Why  not  ?  We  hold  to  the  identity  of  the  race 
of  man.  St.  !raul  declared  at  Athens,  when  speaking  be- 
fore an  audience  of  slaveholders,  on  Mars  hill,  in  that 
renowned  city,  that  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
races  of  men  then  living  on  the  earth. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  we  beg  to  say  that  we  desien 
to  reaffirm  and  to  vindicate  anew,  and  at  greater  lengm, 
the  principle*  heretofore  presented — ^principles  that  have 
met  with  (Spposition  in  an  article  of  sterling  merit,  with 
which  the  readers  of  the  Review  have  been  favored  in  the 
Mav  and  June  No.  for  the  current  year. 

The  writer  of  that  article — ^an  essay  entitled  "The  Divine 
Legation  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  by  Hon.  R.  B.  Mayes,  of 
Mississippi — says,  in  reference  to  the  theory,  that  "it  is 
fairly  presumable  that  Mr.  Jeflferson  affirmed  equality  of 
political  rights;  but  even  in  this  restricted  sense,  equality 
cannot  be  predicted  of  all  men,  unless  they  be  contemplated 

•  See  De  Bow's  Review,  toI.  iy,  pp.  171-174. 
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apart  from  their  social  Burroundings ;  and  this  involves  a 
contradiction,  since  it  shuts  oat  the  idea  of  political  rights 
altogether." 

file  says:  "the  very  popular  argument  in  favor  of  slavery, 
dedViced  from  the  curse  pronounced  by  Noah  upon  the 
descendants  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  involves  the  idea 
that  whatever  is  prophesied  in  the  word  of  God  has  his 
approbation  and  is,  therefore,  riglit." 

This  writer  seenos  to  suppose,  that  because  he  succeeds 
in  proving  that,  in  a  political  sense,  all  are  not  born  free, 
he  succeeds  in  successfully  resisting  a  position  taken  by  us. 
We  never  have  assumed  such  a  CTOund.  We  say,  with 
him  that,  "in  a  political  sense,  all  are  not  born  free,  is 
simply  a  stubborn  truth  which  it  is  folly  to  deny/* 

The  point  in  issue  does  not  touch  political  righj;^,  except 
conse(juentially. 

It  is  a  cardinal  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
the  great  State  paper  alluded  to,  had  reference  to  political 
rights.  Had  he  said  that,  politically,  all  men  are  created 
equal,  he  would  have  uttered,  too  palpably,  a  folly  for  so 
great  a  mind  not  at  once  to  perceive.  He  referred,  most 
manifestly,  not  to  human  constitutions,  but  to  permanent 
rights  of  man  traceable  to  the  Creator,  He  had  respect  to 
morcd  government.  He  sought  to  trace  human  equality  of 
rights,  not  to  human,  but  to  Divine  institutions.  His  idea 
wab,  that  God  had  endowed  mankind  with  equality  of  social 
distinctions,  and  that,  therefore,  all  political  distinctions 
infringing  that  equality  were  repugnant  to  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  question  then  is,  has  the  Supreme 
Creator  endowed,  in  the  act  of  creation,  every  creature  the 
equal  of  every  other  creature  in  respect  to  the  rights  that 
appertain  to  the  social  state  of  His  creatures  ?  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's purpose  was  that,  if  he  could  prove  that  God  had 
Endowed  man  with  equality  of  social  distinctions,  that  then 
it  would  legitimately  follow  that  all  human  of  political  in- 
stitutions ought  to  sustain  and  to  carry  out  into  practice  that 
method  of  social  existence,  and  that  when  thev  did  not  do 
so,  they  were  in  the  wrong.  We  hold  with  Mr.  Jefferson, 
that  political  rights  are  not  directly  traceable  to  the  Creator^ 
Political  institutions — rights  in  virtue  of  political^  arrange- 
ments among  men  or  nations — may  or  may  not  conform  to 
the  Divine  purposes,  while  social  rights  rise  to  a  higher 
source. 

Another  error  of  this  writer  must  be  h6re  referred  to  and 
corrected,  for  it  is  one,  in  our  judgment,  of  the  gravest 
magnitude. 
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We  must  clear  up  the  distinction  between  a  curse  or 
judgment  of  God,  pronounced  by  a  vaticinarian,  and  a  pro- 
phecy, also,  so  uttered ;  for  the  whole  strength  of  our  argu- 
ments depends  on  that  distinction. 

It  is  held  that  the  curse  pronounced  by  Noah  on  the 
descendants  of  Ham,  was  a  prophecy.  This  we  deay  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  and  throw  ourselves  on  the 
proof.  One  of  the  sons  of  Noah  had  committed  an  act  of 
gross  parental  irreverence  toward  the  patriarch  of  God, 
and  what  followed?  Plainly,  punishment.  Involuntary 
servitude  was  the  penalty. 

Whose  words  are  we  commenting  on  in  respect  of  which 
it  is  affirmed  that  they  convey  a  prophecy  ?  They  are  the 
words  of  Moses,  written  more  than  two  thousand  years 
after  the  event  which  they  commemorate.  And  yet  it  is 
said  these  words  convey  a  prdphecy. 

It  is  a  well  known  tact,  drawn  from  Scriptural  history, 
that  Shem  was  cotemporary  with  Abraham  and  Isaac; 
and  it  is  also  a  well  known  historical  fact  that,  cotempo- 
raneously  with  Abraham  and  Isaac — ^that  is  to  say — during 
the  life-time  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  there  were  Egyp- 
tian monuments  on  which  were  painted  and  carved  Slack 
slaves^  with  crisp  hair  and  protruded  lips.  This  is  proof, 
not  of  the  fulfilment  qf  any  prophecy,  but  proof  of  the 
consistency  of  the  Divine  judgment. 

Th6  leading  characteristic  of  a  prophecy,  as  compared 
with  a  judgment  or  institution  of  the  Creator,  is  that  the  first 
is  non-existing  in  its  operation  at  the  time  at  which  it  is 
referred  to.  A  prophecy  refers  to  the  future  and  not  to  the 
past.     The  words  of  Moses  refer  to  a  past  transaction. 

When  Moses  wrote,  the  prevalence  of  slavery,  as  an  effect 
of  a  cause  operating  for  a  thousand  years,  was  an  open 
fact — ^plain  to  every-day  observation.  A  judgment  of  God,' 
ithus  productive  of  its  effects,  beginning  to  operate  when 
uttered — openly  declaring  its  effects — working  obvious  con- 
sequences— consequences  treading  instantly  on  the  heels  of 
the  mandate— can,  with  no  propnety,  be  called  a  prophecy. 
The  institution  had  a  beginning  in  these  words :  "  Canaan 

shall  be  his  (his  brother's)  servants." "A  servant 

of  servants  shall  he  be."  And  the  words  were  no  sooner 
uttered  than  slaveicly  became  an  existing  institution  in  the 
social  relations  of  men. 

How  is  it  with  respect  to  God's  judgment  in  relation  to 
voluntary  labor?  His  judgment  was,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."     Was  this  a  prophecy?    No. 
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And  why  ?  Because  iRe  judgment  immediately  operated.  It 
went  into  instant  efiect.  It  became  a  proauctive.caitsej  as 
did  the  malediction  touching  involuntary  labor.  The  fact 
that  men  found  labor  wise  and  necessary — ^the  fact  that 
they  did  labor,  and  that  they  do  labor  now,  and  have  labored 
in  times  past,  up  to  the  maledicton,  completely  rescues  it 
from  having  been  a  prophecy,  and  establishes  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  institution. 

Our  wives  bring  forth  their  offspring  in  pain.  This  is 
another  case  in  illustration.  This  malediction  is  recorded 
by  Moses.  Why  were  the  words  used  by  him  in  its  record 
not  a  prophecy  ?  Because  the  curse  was  a  cause  in  opera- 
tion from  the  time  of  its  original  enunciation.  Cain  and 
Abel  were  brought  forth  with  pain  to  their  mother.  This 
physical  law  then  operated,  just  as  we  have  every  philoso- 
phic reason  to  believe  that  the  wife  of  Canaan  brought 
forth  a  black  or  negro  slave,  in  like  pain  of  body,  in  virtue 
of  the  operation  of  the  slavery  malediction.  It  is  the 
folly  of  the  age  to.  imagine  for  a  moment  ihat  climate  can 
turn  a  white  man  into  a  negro  slave.  K  the  Bible  be  the 
word  of  God,  and  its  statement  be  true,  that  the  races  of 
man  have  common  progenitors  in  Noah  and  his  wife,  how 
did  black  negro  slaves,  with  crisp  hair  and  protruded  lips, 
as  distinctly  painted  and  carved  on  Egyptian  monuments, 
come  to  be  cotemporaneous  with  Shem,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Noah?  Abraham  and  Isaac  beheld  negroes  in  slaverv — 
saw  their  images,  as  carved  by  Eg^tians.  How  did  they 
originate?  The  only  true  or  rational  explanation,  since 
climate  can  produce  no  such  result,  is,  that  they  were 
begotten  by  Canaan,  in  virtue  of  the  judgment  of  God 
establishing  the  institution  of  African  bondage  in  the 
family  of  Ham.  We  here  append  a  note  containing  the 
words  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  which  we  desire  to  airect 
the  attention  of  the  reader.* 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  point  more 
immediately  on  hand. 

.  If  slavery  originated  in  the  family  of  Noah,  in  the  person 
of  Ham  representing  his  issue,  then  no  proposition  can  be 

*  Dr.  Clarke  sayt :  "  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  laj  what  particular  nationt  and 
people  iprang  from  the  three  grand  diyisioni  of  the  family  of  Noah,  because  the 
names  of  many  of  these  ancient  people  hare  become  changed  in  t^e  vast  lapse  of 
time,  from  the^  deluge  to  the  Christian  era.  .  .  .  The  promised  land  was  peopled 
by  CanaaniteSy  but  whether  they  issued  from  the  son  of  Ham  is  a  point  in  doubt^ 
since/'  as  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  Moses  does  not  appesr  to  give  always  tne  name  of  the 
first  settler  in  a  ooantry,  but  rather  of  the  people  firom  whom  the  country  afterward 
deriyed  its  name." 

Dr.  Cartwright,  in  his  monograph  that  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  RcTiew,  Octo- 
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more  obvious  or  undeniable  than  that  all  the  children  of 
Noah  were  not  only  created  free  and  equal,  but  they  were 
also  bom  free  and  equal,  and  whoUj^  exempt  from  African 
bondage.  And  why  r  Because  African  bondage  or  invol- 
untary servitude  came  to  be  an  institution  of  God  after 
their  creation  and  natural  production. 

In  what  state  are  mankind  produced  at  this  day?  We 
affirm,  in  common  with  the  most  distine^uished  lescal  and 
philosophical  writers  of  eveiy  age,  that  men  are  bom  in  a 
state  of  nature.  All  that  we  say  now  that  is  peculiar  to  us 
is,  that  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  exemption  from  moral 
government.  If  it  is  not,  we  give  up  the  point  in  contro- 
versy. What  is  the  question  on  hand  ?  It  is  in  respect  to 
what  is  right  in  the  social  relations.  The  question  relates 
to  moral  rules.  The  question  is,  Are  infants  bom  or  cre- 
ated subject  to  the  binding  operation  of  principles  of  social 
rule  called  the  rights  of  the  social  state  ?  If  they  are  not, 
then  our  position  is  the  logical  alternative.  Are  our  slaves 
created  or  bom  subject  to  slavery,  or  do  they  come  to  be 
subject  to  it  afterward  ?  We  hold  to  the  latter.  We  hold 
slavery  to  be  an  institution  of  Qod,  commencing  after  the 
creation  of  man.  An  institution  of  God  bears  a  moral 
character,  and  hence  does  not  bind  the  consciences  of  men 
until  after  they  arrive  at  years  of  accountability,  and  that 
period  does  not  arrive  until  the  natural  state  has  terminated 
and  a  different  one  supervened.  If  slavery  be  right,  which 
we  hold  it  to  be,  it  must  be  so  because  it  is  right  for  man 
in  the  social  state,  and  not  in  the  state  of  nature — ^must  be 
so ;  that  is  to  say,  right  and  of  binding  obligation,  because 
it  originated  in  the  aivine  legislation  posterior  to  creation ; 
and  if  it  did  so  originate,  then,  undoubtedly,  it  comefej  to  us 
in  the  form  of  social  government — in  the  shape  of  princi- 
ples of  moral  government — principles  that  constitute  the 
philosophy  of  the  relation — principles  whose  use  and  prac- 
tice by  masters  and  slaves  in  the  social  relation  of  slavery, 
prove,  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  relation  is  the  wisest 
and  the  best  for  the  parties  subjected  to  it — cause  proving 

ber,  1842,  seems  to  have  settled  the  point  that  Canaan  only  produced  Ethiopians  or 
negroes. 

The  Christian  has  a  difficalt  point  to  settle  growing  out  of  the  chronology  of  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  states  that  Adam  was  the  first  of  the  human  race.  One  of  his 
sons  was  living  when  there  were  negroes  in  slavery.  The  question  is,  how  did  one 
of  the  issue  of  common  parents  come  to  be  blaek  ?  What  caused,  at  so  early  a  date, 
the  striking  distinctions  in  the  race  of  man  ?  Will  not  the  theory  in  the  text  solve 
the  difficulty  ?  The  effects  of  climate  certainly  will  not.  The  alternative  is,  as  the 
writer  thinks,  between  the  theory  of  Dr.  Cnrtwright,  of  a  plurality  of  races,  or  the 
one  uttered  in  the  abov^  argument. 
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effect,  and  vice  versa.  The  master  is  blessed  when  he  has 
a  good  and  faithful  slave,  and  the  slave  is  blessed  wKen 
he  has  argood  and  faithful  master;  and  bv  a  good  and  faith- 
ful master  or  slave  we  mean  one  who,  in  his  respective  posi- 
tion^ reduces  to  practice  the  principles  of  conauct  or  bear- 
ing that  constitute  the  philosophy  of  the  relation ;  and  thus 
we  trace  the  beneficent  operation  of  slavery,  when  it  does 
80  beneficently  operate,  primarily  to  the  will  of  God,  con- 
sidered as  the  philosophy  of  the  relation;  and,  secondlarilyy 
to  the  conduct  of  the  parties  acting  on  that  philosophy — 
truly  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the  institution.  Now, 
what  constitutes  the  rights  of  slavery?  We  reply,  the 
principles  to  which  the  relation  is  subjected.  Slavery  has 
a  philosophy,  just  as  the  other  social  states  have — ^a  phi- 
losophy consisting  in  rules  of  moral  bearing;  and  wnen 
we  wish  to  know  what  is  the  right  of  each  party  in  this 
social  state,  we  proceed  to  ascertain  the  moral  principles 
that  lie  at  the  basis  of  it  as  an  institution  originating  in  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator. 

With  respect  to  moral  government — principles  of  social 
intercourse — ^it  may  be  said,  that  just  so  long  as  a  man  is 
deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  them  he  is  in  the  natural 
state — that  is  to  say,  the  state  in  which  nature  produced 
him.  Hence,  the  very  moment  that  a  man  comes  to  know 
rules  of  conduct  obligatory  on  his  conscience — comes  to 
know  right — ^to  apprehend  the  rights  of  man,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  to  know  what  is  right  and  proper  in  the 
course  of  social  life — that  very  moment  has  he  advanced  or 
progressed  to  another  state,  different  from  the  natural  state. 
We  were  created,  and  are  all  born  in  the  natural  state.  In 
|)roce8s  of  time,  if  we  advance  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  social  life,  we  enter  upon  a  new  career  when 
called  on  to  practice  those  principles. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  while  we  are  in  the  natural  state 
— a  state  of  exemption  from  moral  government — the  laws 
to  which  we  are  subjected  are  natural  laws,  or  laws  of 
nature — laws  relating  to  our  material  organization — our 
physical  constitution.  Hence  this  state  is  defined  by 
felackstone  to  be  a  state  in  which  we  do  as  we  please. 

Moral  principles  do  not  prevail  in  the  natural  state ;  for, 
then,  all  in  that  state  are  under  the  government  of  animal 
inclination — physical  instincts,  natural  desire.  Were  all 
men^aturally  disposed  to  do  right,  then  the  natural  state 
would  not  be  a  state  of  exemption  from  moral  govern- 
ment; but  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  morally  ruled.  -  The 
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mdnlgence  of  animal  inclination  characterizes  the  natural 
sti^te.  What  We  want  in  the  social  state,  in  order  to  its 
welfare,  is,  not  indulgence  without  moral  limits,  but  the 
apprehension  of,  and  the  submission  to,  those  restraining 
or  limiting  laws  that  constitute  the  rights  of  man  in. that 
state — ^principles  of  morals  that  beautify  and  adorn  the 
social,  as  contrasted  with  the  state  by,  or  of,  nature. 

Let  me  state  this  teaching  differently.  The  social  state 
of  man,  as  contrasted  with  the  state  of  nature,  is,  under  a 
philosophy,  denominated  the  rights  of  man— or  what  is 
right  for  man  thus  posited— consisting  in  the  will  of  Otod 
touching  human  intercourse.  These  rules  of  life — or  this 
will  of  God — this  philosophy  oft  the  social  state,  beautify 
and  adorn  it.  These  rules  that  thus  conduce  to  the  social 
welfare  of  man  stand  in  the  way  of  his  natural  inclina* 
tions,  and  hence  oppose  the  natural  state ;  and  hence  we 
affirm  that  these  constitutions  of  social  life  are,  as  Black- 
stone  says,  'Hhe  eternal,  immutable  laws  of  good  and  evil, 
which  tne  Creator  has  enabled  human  reason  to  discover 
so  fai"  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  human 
affairs."  "Such,"  continues  he,  "among  others  are  these 
principles:  that  we  should  live  honestlv,  should  hurt  no- 
body, and  should  render  to  everyone  nis  due;  to  which 
three  general  principles  Jiistinian  has  reduced  the  whole 
doctrine  of  law."  In  the  state  of  nature  these  rules  pre- 
vail not,  but  prevail  in  the  social  state,  and  there  or  in  that 
state  do  not  allow  or  sanction  men  in  doing  as  they  please, 
but  command  the  right — which  means  observing  the  rights 
of  man,  or  obeying  rules  of  proper  conduct  Mthen  in  social 
intercourse. 

Blackstone  is  not  entirely  consistent,  for  he  says  that  the 
natural  state  "consists  properly  in  a  power  of  doin^  as 
one  thinks  fit ;  but  that  every  man,  when  he  enters  society, 
gives  up  a  part  of  his  natural  liberty  as  the  price  for  so 
valuable  a  purchase."  From  this  it  would  follow,  were  we 
to  allow  it  to  be  sound  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
that  if  men  have,  in  the  natural  state,  the  power  of  doing 
as  they  think  fit,  and  merely  surrendered  this  power  of  their 
Dwn  accord,  when  they  entered  society,  that  they  could 
just  as  well  withhold  it  as  to  surrender  it. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  -is,  that  men  make  no  sur- 
render when  they  enter  society.  Ood  do^s  not  consult  the 
win  of  man  in  this  regard.  .  Let  man  enter  into  soci^relar 
tions  of  any  character,  and  at  any  moment,  and  whether 
he  will  or  not,  he  comes  under^  nolens  volenSy  the  moral  obli- 
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gations  growing  out  of  the  philosophy  pertaining  to  the 
relatioi^.  The  will  of  God  controls  his  will — God  limits  his 
natural  freedom. 

Though  a  man  may  do  as  he  pleases  in  a  state  of  nature 
— that  is  to  say,  may  obey  his  own  will — ^yet,  when  he 
enters  any  relation  in  social  life,  he  comes  face  to  face  with 
a  will,  consisting  in  principles  of  social  government,  having 
God  for  their  authority,  and  whether  they  please  him  or 
not,  it  comes  to  be  his  duty  to  submit,  and  his  submission 
will  tend  to  promote  his  social  welfare  and  that  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  intercourse.  Hence  the  welfare  of  society  is 
inconsistent  with  natural  liberty.  Natural  liberty  means 
that  men  may  do  as  they  think  fit.  Social  government 
means  that  men  shall  obey  a  will  that  limits  and  restrains 
the  freedom  of  their  own  desires.  The  ground  on  which 
we  sustain  slavery,  therefore,  does  not  come  in  any  conflict 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  hold  slaves  to 
have  been  created  in  the  loins  of  a  common  progenitor  of 
the  race  of  man,  and  resulting  in  common  brotherhood; 
and  of  course,  had  there  been  no  subsequent  changes  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  relations  of  social  life,  that 
original  fttate  would  have  endured  till  now.  We  hold  that 
our  slaves  are  now  endowed  by  the  Creator,  in  their  rela- 
tion as  slaves,  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — rights  lully  commensurate 
with  the  principles  or  the  philosophy  prevailing  in  the 
institution  of  involuntary  servitude.  The  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  master  are  limited  and  restrained  by  this 
same  philosophy  to  which  this  social  state  is  subjected,  and 
the  rule  that  obliges  the  master  on  the  one  hand  comes  to 
be  the  right  of  the  slave  on  the  other,  since  duty  and  right 
are  always  reciprocal  terms. 

What  do  we  mean  by  inalienable  rights?  We  mean  by 
then!  that  the  will  of  God,  touching  any  social  state, 
imposes  obligations  of  a  permanent  character,  which  obli- 

Sations  constitute  the  nghts  of  man,  or  right  rules  of 
eportment,  in  that  relation ;  and  these  reciprocally  impos- 
ing duties  and  instituting  rights  are  inalienable,  because 
permanent  or  fixed  in  tneir  institution — inalienable,  be- 
cause God  is  their  author.  ^ 

If,  now,  the  slave  has  the  right  of  life,  for  example,  while 
a  slave,  he  has  it  bectiuse  God  so  wills  it,  and  this  will  is 
the  inoral  rule  of  that  state,  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
master  not  to  take  the  life  thus  protected,  and  making  it, 
by  reciprocal  actionj  the  right  of  the  slave ;  and  the  inmen- 
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able  character  of  this  rights  and  this  reciprocal  duty,  comes 
from  the  fixed  and  permanent  disposition  of  the  Creator  to  that 
effect  existing,  touching  this  relation  in  social  life. 

Blackstone's  teaching  with  regard  to  natural  liberty  fully 
sustains  the  positions  above  taken.  Let  us  see  what  he 
teaches  on  this  subject.  , 

1.  He  says  that  men  surrender  natural  liberty — ^relinquish 
it — ^give  it  up  as  the  price  of  civil  gc)vemment. 

2.  He  says  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  civil 
government. 

8.  He  define^  civil  liberty  as  reposing  on  the  restraints  or 
restrictions  to  which  natural  liberty  is  and  ought  to  be 
subjected. 

4.  He  maintains  that  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the 

feneral  advantage  of  the  public  to  restrain  natural  liberty 
y  human  laws. 
6.  Hfe  characterizes  natural  liberty  as  a  wild  and  savage 
liberty,  and  says  it  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  value,  to  the 
security  derivable  from  that  species  of  legal  control  which 
mere  human  law-givers  can  exercise. 

6.  He  says  that  those  laws  which  restrain  men  from  doing 
mischief  to  others,  diminishes  the  natural,  and  increases  the 
civil  liberty  of  man — plainly  implying  that  to  do  mischief 
to  our  fellow-men  is  one  of  the  distinctions  of  natural 
liberty — ^which  distinction  could  not  characterize  it  if  right 
or  justice  prevailed  in  the  natural  state  of  man. 

In  entire  consistency  with  these  positions,  we  affirm  that 
our  slaves  have  the  natural  liberty  to  kill,  to  lie,  to  cheat,  to 
steal,  etc.  Their  ability  to  do  wrong  equalizes  their  ability 
to  do  right,  having  the  natural  freedom  to  do  either,  and 
hence  the  will  of  the  slave  may  be  put  under  moral  govern- 
ment. If,  therefore,  they  are  delinquent  in  difty,  as  slaves, 
they  are  delinquent  to  God,  as  well  as  rebellious  to  their 
masters — their  delinquency  to  God,  consistent  in  doing 
wrong,  when  free  to  do  right,  if  so  disposed.  Why  should 
Southern  slaveholders  fly  from  the  doctrine  that,  morally, 
their  slaves  were  created  free  agents  ?  K  they  were  created 
free,  and  if  moral  agency  consists  in  moral  rules,  then,  if 
slavery  be  a  moral  or  right  institution,  it  does  not  begin  to 
operate  on  their  consciences  until  they  arrive  at  years  at 
which  they  may  be  taught  right — may  be  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  institution.  Just  as  soon  as  they  come  to 
years  to  know  right  and  wrong,  the  freedom  of  their  agency 
ceases,  and  they  then  become  bound  agents — Abound  in  duty, 
bound  in  conscience,  bound  in  moral  obligation.     Hence 
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they  are  bound  to  good  behavior,  to  fidelity — Abound  to 
make  true  and  obedient  slaves. 

The  consistency  of  the  whole  narrative  of  the  trial  of 
man  in  the  garden  of  Eden  depends  on  the  truth  of  the 
position  above  taken,  viz:  that  man  was  created  a  free 
agent  before  his  Creator  deemed  it  proper  to  put  him  on  a 
career  of  moral  obligation. 

» May  we  not,  then,  say  that  Mr.  Jefferson  uttered  a  great 
truth  when  he  deoiared  that  all  men  were  created  free  and 
equal— equally  endowed—then  placed  equally  on  probation- 
leaving  to  be  inferred  that,  after  creaiioTiy  there  originakd 
those  inequalities  that  now  characterize  the  relations  of 
social  life  ?  The  idea  running  through  this  whole  debate 
is,  that  there  is  a  cardinal  distinction  between  being  created 
equal  and  being  equal  now  in  the  relations  of  social  life — 
a  distinction  on  which  reposes  the  whole  fabric  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


-••»■ 


ABT.  IV.— THE  WOMEN  OE  THE  SOUTH. 

We  have  just  been  reading  an  admirable  little  work  by 
the  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter,  entitled  "Man  and  Woman,*' 
or  "Why  are  so  many  more  women  than  men  Christians?*' 
The  work  has  one  great  defect:  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 

This  little  book  and  the  passing  events  of  the  day  have 
called  our  special  attention  to  the  women  of  the  South, 
who,  with  a  prescience  and  a  zeal  surpassing  that  of  men, 
urged  on  the  present  revolution,  and  who  are  now  devoting 
all  their  energies  and  industry  to  clothe  the  soldier,  to  heal 
his  wounds,  to  tend  on  him  in  sickness,  and  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  his  family. 

That  woman  is  better  than  man,  no  true  and  brave  and 
generous  man  will  deny.  She  is  of  more  delicate  and 
refined  fibre,  more  sensitive,  more  alive  to  impressions 
from  without,  more  sympathetic,  more  benevolent;  better, 
therefore,  by  nature.  She  is  less  exposed  to  temptation, 
less  indurated  by  contact,  competition  and  collision  with 
the  world ;  and,  therefore,  she  is  better  by  education.  Yet 
we  are  told  she  is  the  weaker  vessel.  Weaker  in  what  ? 
Why,  she  has  less  physical  strength  and  ten  times  more 
moral  strength  than  man.  Does  not  woman  love  excite- 
ment as  much  as  man ;  and  does  not  man  see  and  feel  as 
clearly  as  woman  the  evil  consequences  of  undue  excite- 
ment?    How  comes  it,  then,  that  there  are  twenty  drunk- 
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ards  and  twenty  gamblers  among  men,  to'  one  among 
women?  Men  struggle  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  the 
cup  and  the  naming  table,  and  yet  fall  victims  to  what 
they  would  fain  avoid.  Women  have  also  to  struggle 
against  these  vices,  and  they  succeed  in  the  struggle,  in 
this,  which  is  the  weaker  vessel? 

Extravagance  is  a  vice  which  one  man  in  three  in  vain 
contends  against,  because  his  passions  are  strpnger  than  his 
judgment  and  his  prudential  resolutions.  Few  women 
exceed  their  pecuniary  means,  because  they  have  enough 
of  moral  courage  to  restrain  them  from  improper  indut 

fences  and  expenses.  The  jails  and  penitentiaries  are 
lied*  with  men,  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  women. 
They  commit  fewer  crimes;  it  may  be,  in  part,  because 
they  are  less  exposed  to  temptation,  but  it  requires  good 
sense  and  moral  courage  to  keep  out  of  temptation's  way. 
Men  foolishly  run  into  temptation,  and  easily  and  weakly 
yield  to  it;  women  carefully  avoid  it,  and  when  it  comes  in 
their  way  successfully  resist  it.  Man's  passions  are  too 
strong  for  his  reason ;  woman's  passions  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  her  reason.  She  is  more  moral,  more  virtuous,  has 
more  self-command  than  man.     Of  animal  courage,  she 

Sossesses  less  than  he.  She  is  not  so  ready  to  run  into 
an^er ;  but  when  adversity  overtakes  her,  when  death  is 
inevitable,  she  is  more  calm,  collected  and  resigned  than 
he.  Man  has  most  courage;  woman  most  fortitude.  Man's 
animal  nature  is  superior  to  that  of  woman;  but  her  moral 
nature  fyv  excels  his. 

It  seems  to  be  very  generally  agreed  that  men  have  more 
sense  than  women,  and  that  they  alone  are  qualified  to 
manage  affairs  and  to  rule  the  State;  but  in  families,  as 
well  as  empires,  there  is  oft  a  power  behind  the  throne 
greater  than  the  throne  itself,  and  that  power  is  usually 
clad  in  petticoats,  l^e  mind  of  woman  influences  all 
affairs;  she  is  man's  best  counsellor.  Man  is  greater  in 
action ;  woman,  if  not  greater,  cei-tainly  superior  in  coun- 
sel. She  is  not  over-cautious  and  timid  in  her  advice ;  she 
as  often  incites  man  to  bolder  action  as  she  restrains  him 
from  rash  enterprises. 

His  courage  and  his  energy  win  and  enchain  her  love 
and  admiration,  and  she  would  sooner  see  him  incur  risk 
and  meet  danger  than  rust  away  his  life  in  feminine  inac- 
tion. Less  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  less 
committed  to  men  or  measures,  less  biassed  by  interest, 
less  warped  in  her  judgment  by  business  habits  or  profea- 
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sional  pursuits,  less  obscured  in  her  moral  and  intellectual 
perceptions  by  long-continued,  vicious  indulgences — she 
brings  a  clear  head,  a  pure  heart,  and  quick  and  delicate 
appreciativeness  to  the  arbitrament  of  every  question. 

Nature  intended  woman  as  the  helpmate  of  man,  morally 
and  intellectually,  as  well  as  physically.  She  has  less 
strength  of  body  than  man,  but  is  formed  of  more  delicate 
and  impressionable  fibre,  and  possesses  in  consequence  a 
sounder  judgment,  a  purer  morality,  and  a  more  religious 
nature.  She  is  more  religious,  because  she  is  more  access- 
ible to  truth ;  because  her  moral  feelings  and  perceptions, 
naturally  more  refined  and  delicate  than  ours,  and  unblunted 
by  the  coarse  pursuits  and  intercourse  of  the  world,  render 
it  easier  for  her  to  practise  the  duties  which  religion  incul- 
cates ^  and  because  she  feels,  rather  than  reasons,  her  way 
to  conclusions.  Her  intuitive  and  involuntary  judgments, 
if  not  revelations  from  above,  are  the  unerring  dictate^  of  a 
nature  which  God  has  made  purer  than  ours.  The  judg- 
ments of  men,  unaided  by  the  suggestions  of  women,  are 
of  little  worth,  because  men  attempt  to  reason  themselves 
ft)  practical  conclusions  in  the  afiairs  of  a  world  that  is  too 
complex  even  to  admit  of  the  discovery  of  all  the  premises 
on  which  we  should  reason,  and  whose  circuipstances  are 
too  delicate  and  multifarious  even  to  be  successfully  detected, 
analyzed,,  generalized  and  synthesized.  Like  women,  the 
most  judicious,  sensible  and  practical  men  are  always  those 
who  give  wrong  reasons  for  their  opinions.  They  are  not 
metaphysicians,  not  abstractionists;  cannot  look  into  the 
processes  of  their  own  minds  and  tell  how  they  arrived  at 
their  conclusions.  Like  women,  they  possess  tine  instincts 
and  little  reason.  Instinct  is  probably  a  more  delicate, 
unconscious,  comprehensive  reasoning  faculty,  which  em- 
braces and  duly  appreciates  all  the  circumstances  or  prem- 
ises on  which  formal  reasoning  should  be  based,  and  pro- 
ceeds logically  to  its  conclusions;  but  has  no  power  of 
abstraction,  and  cannot  detect,  expose,  and  explain  its 
unconscious  but  truthful  ratiocinations.  This  womanly 
instinct  is  often  called  common  sense,  and  when  combined 
with  genius  always  makes  the  successful,  and  often  the 
great  man.  Washington,  Wellington,  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  Cromwell,  possessed  this  faculty  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Among  great  men,  Bonaparte  was  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  want  of  it.  But  for  the  womanly  instincts,  counsels 
and  cautions  of  Josephine,  he  would  have  syllogized  him- 
self to  the  block  or  prison  quite  early  in  life.     With  hin^, 
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men  were  automata,  and  human  life  a  game  of  chess.  He 
was  a  man  of  syllogisms,  with  too  coarse  a  moral  nature  to 
perceive  and  embrace  the  thousand  minute  and  delicate 
circumstances  which  determine  human  conduct,  and  which, 
should  be  the  basis  of  all  reasoning  v  on  human  events. 
Very  bad  men  are  never  wise, or  judicious,  because  they  see 
but  the  evil  side  yf  human  nature,  and  reason  and  act  from 
insufficient  premises. 

Men,  oppressed  with  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  indu- 
rated and  vitiated  by  its  contact,  are  too  apt  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  cold  belief  in  religion.  Women  add  faith  to  belief, 
and  feeling  to  faith.  The  fact  that  they  are  religious  is  one 
of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  They 
are  more  accessible  to  truth  than  our  sex ;  possess  clearer 
judgments,  and  weigh  evidence  with  less  of  partiality,  bias, 
prejudice  or  preconception  than  we.  They  are  more  reli- 
gious, because  they  are  purer  and  wiser  than  we. 

Since  our  Revolutionary  struggle  there  has  been  no  crisis 
in  public  affairs  which  required  so  much  of  intelligence  to 
comprehend  and  so  much  of  self-sacrifice  and  fortitude  to 
meet,  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  The  women* 
of  the  South,  with  a  most  singular  unanimity,  saw  that  the 
time  for  secession  had  come,  and,  with  a  courage  and  a  forti- 
tude that  would  have  adorned  the  annals  of  Sparta,  prepared 
to  meet  and  to  bear  up  against  all  the  privations,  all  the 
dangers,  and  all  the  sufferings  that  secession  and  war  might 
bring  on.  'Too  many  of  the  men  lagged  behind.  They 
now  say  the  women,  from  the  first,  were  right.  K,  in  the 
greatest  affairs  of  State,  women  have  more  foresight,  wis- 
dom and  moral  course  than  men,  in  what,  pray,  save 
bodily  strength,  are  we  their  superiors  ?  France  owes  the 
expulsion  of  the  tvrannical  and  imbecile  Bourbons  to  her 
women ;  and  Virginia  will  owe  her  delivery  from  the  vile 
and  vulgar  despotism  of  Yankeedom  almost  entirely  to  her 
women.  The  men  of  our  State  had  neither  the  sense 
to   understand  the  crisis   nor  the  firmness  to  meet  and 

frapple  with  it.  The  secession  of  Virginia  is  the  work  of 
er  women.  Intense  application  to  business  and  profes- 
sional pursuits — ^to  mere  money-making,  or,  far  worse,  to 
political  trickery — ^had  so  biassed,  moulded  and  warped  the 
minds  of  our  men,  that  they  were  either  wholly  blind  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  or  else  too  selfish  and  avaricious  to 
risk  present  pecuniary  interest  for  future  prospective  good. 
A  long  peace  had  demoralized  many  of  our  men,  but  none 
of  our  women. 
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The  conduct  of  our  ladies,  since  hostilities  have  begun, 
shows  clearly  enough  that  they  fully  understood  and  appre- 
ciated the  consequences  of  war,  and  were  prepared  to  meet 
them,  without  fear  or  trembling,  and  to  give  their  money, 
sacrifice  their  luxuries  and  eleganciep,  and  devote  their 
labor  to  the  support  of  our  army.  It  may  possibly  be,  that 
there  are  some  countries  under  the  sun  where  the  men  have 
as  much  sense  and  as  much  character  as  the  women,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  so  in  Virginia.  The  most  singular  moral 
and  intellectual  phenomenon  ever  presented  to  the  world  is 
that  of  our  Convention.  Far  as  our  men  generally  were 
behind  the  women  in  comprehending  the  character  and 
necessities  of  the  times,  the  Convention  lags  leagues  behind 
the  people.  It  is  led  on  entirely  by  distinguished  lawyers — 
men  whose  logical  faculties  have  been  cultivated  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  faculties;  whose  perceptions  have 
become  blunted,  and  whose  judgments  have  been  warped 
or  annihilated  by  the  study  of  a  system  of  law  whose 
reason  and  philosophy  are  artificial,  false,  unsuited  to  and 
behind  the  times,  and  at  war  with  the  social  relations  existing 
around  us ;  who  have  so  long  been  trying  "to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason"  that  they  have  entirely  lost  the 
power  of  discriminating  right  from  wrong;  of  distinguishing 
the  worse  from  the  better  reason.  If  these  men  were  only 
distinguished  for  intellectual  imbecility,  we  would  not  bore 
our  readers  by  dwelling  on  such  a  dull  and  insipid  subjec|; 
but  they  have  shown  a  new  phase  of  character.  They  are 
clutching  all  the  offices  and  appointing  anti-secessionists  to 
carry  out  secession  measures.  Nor  do  their  iniquities  stop 
here.  They  are  now  proposing  to  carry  out  usurpations  of 
power  ten  times  more  gross,  palpable  and  inexcusable  than 
any  that  have  been  perpetrated  by  Lincoln  and  his  minions. 
They  were  elected  with  a  sole  view  to  the  subject  of  seces- 
sion. In  letter  and  in  form  a  State  Convention  is  clothed 
with  sovereign  powers ;  ini  fact  and  in  spirit,  this  Con- 
vention was  convened  for  only  one  specific  purpose.  The 
people  asked  for  no  general  revision  and  change  of  the 
Constitution,  yet  these  men  propose,  at  this  most  unfit  and 
inauspicious  time,  to  agitate  the  State  with  the  questions  of 
radical  changes  in  our  organic  law.  The  necessities  of  the 
times,  the  safety  of  the  republic,  a;s  understood  by  federal- 
ists, justifies  the  usurpations  of  Lincoln  ;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  circumstance  to  excuse,  palliate  or  extenuate  the  con- 
duct of  our  Convention.  The  Long  Parliament  of  England 
was  not  more  usurpative,  and  not  half  so  silly  as  this  Coil- 
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vention.  They  should  be  sent  home,  and  have  school  girls 
appointed  for  them  as  committees  or  guardians. 

The  great  questions  of  Southern  slavery,  Southern 
thought  and  Southern  institutions  will  not  end  with  the 
war.  The  submissipnists  and  laggard  secessionists — men 
who  think  slavery  "a  moral,  social  and  political  evil" — are 
all  Yankee  worshippers,  and  will  rush  into  the  arms  of  the 
North  so  soon  as  hostilities  cease.  Disunion  will  be  a 
mere  name,  not  a  reality,  if  men  like  the  majority  of  our 
Convention  settle  the  terms  of  peace.  Trade  and  inter- 
course will  be  restored  between  the  sections,  and  under  a 
tariff,  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  North,  we  shall  again 
become  her  tributaries  and  slave  colonies,  and  be  depend- 
ant on  her  for  our  clothes,  our  agricultural  instruments, 
our  commerce,  our  books,  newspapers;  teachers,  male  and 
female ;  parsons  and  pig  yokes.  Our  Convention  is  impo- 
tent for  good,  but  it  may  do  mischief,  and  should  be  closely 
and  suspiciously  watched. 

To  return  to  the  more  grateful,  graceful  and  elegant  sub- 
ject of  the  Women  of  the  South,  we  will  apologize  to  the 
ladies  by  assuring  them  that  we  have  introduced  their 
enemies  of  the  Convention  (against  whom  they  have  been 
carrying  on  successful  warfare  for  four  months  past)  merely 
as  a  foil  and  a  contrast,  to  show  oft*  their  charms  of  mind, 
morals  and  person  to  more  advantage.  These  old  fogy 
lawyers  get  cramped  and  stifiened  equally  in  body  and 
mmd,  and  the  ladies  will  bear  us  witness,  that  they  have  a 
selt-important,  turkey-cock  strut,  "walk  wide  between  the 
legs  as  if  they  had  the  gafis  on,"  and  bear  their  heads  as 
carefully  as  a  milk-woman  does  her  pail,  for  fear  of  spilling 
their  redundant  brains,  of  which  commodity  each  member, 
it  is  obviojis,  believes  that  he  possesses  a  close  monopoly. 

We  would  not,  for  the  world,  spoil  the  ladies  by  flattery, 
and  would  have  no  henpecked  husbands,  except  among 
the  submissionists,  who  n^ight  most  appropriately  and 
profitably  be  put  to  knitting  stockings,  reeling  yarn,  or 
incubating  turkey  eggs.  No  husband  should  eVer  act  on 
his  wife's  advice,  for  she  knows  not  all  of  man's  aftairs; 
and  no  one  can  act  wisely  or  successfully  except  on  his  own 
opinions  and  convictions.  Listen  always  carefully  to  your 
wife's  opinions,  suggestions  and  counsels;  resolve  them  in 
your  mind,  and,  three  times  out  of  four,  you  will  come  to 
concur  with  her.  Then  act,  notion  her  advice,  but  on  your 
own  opinions  and  convictions,  induced  and  formed  from 
her  suggestions./ 
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The  first  advice  riven  to  young  people  should  be  "never 
to  take  advice."  Act  only  on  your  own  opinions,  else  you 
will  act  without  confidence,  foresight,  energy  or  self-reli- 
ance. Let  us  give  a  notable  and  great  example  and  illus- 
tration of  our  meaning:  No  man  was  more  remarkable  for 
consulting  the  opinions  and  listening  to  the  counsels  of 
others  than  Washington,  and  yet  none  more  persistent  in 
acting  on  his  own  opinions,  after  they  had  been  maturely 
formed.  Shakespeare  is  the  only  author  in  whom  we  have 
found  this  practical  idea.  It  will  be  found  in  that  exquisite 
production — the  lecture  of  Polonius  to  his  son,  who  is  about 
to  depart  on  foreign  travel : 

"  Give  every  man  thy  car,  but  few  thy  voice ; 
Take  each  man's  censure  (opinion),  but  reserve  thy  judgment.'* 

Much  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education,  of 
late  years,  of  females  in  the  South  than  formerly.  The 
eflfect  has  been  to  improve  their  minds  and  manners  without 
robbing  them  of  the  extreme  delicacpr  and  refinement  for 
which  thev  have  always  been  distinguished.  They  are  less 
reserved,  less  oversensitive,  less  prudish  than  formerly,  but 
none  the  less  feminine.  They  confine  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the^pursuits  and  associations  becoming  their  sex, 
and  abhor  the  female  lecturers  and  abolition  and  free  love 
oratrixes,  and  Bloomers,  and  strong-minded  women  of  the 
Iforth.  We  recollect  no  occasion,  except  the  present,  when 
they  have  interfered  with  or  discussed  political  movements. 
Now,  they  and  the  clergy  are  the  staunchest  champions  pf 
the  Southern  cause.  ,  That  cause  must  be  pure  and  right- 
eous whose  most  zealous  upholders  are  the  most  peaceful, 
benevolent  and  pious  portion  of  society. 

Women  have  little  faults,  or  rather  failings.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  jealousy  and  rivalry,  and  some  ceusoriousness 
among  them ;  but  benevolence  is  their  strongest  and  most 
distinctive  feeling,  and  they  have  no  enmities  so  bitter  as 
not  to  melt  and  pass  away  before  the  sight  or  knowledge  of 
sickness,  want  or  misfortune.  Their  petty  feuds  and  dis- 
likes are  but  skin  deep — their  benevolence  an  exhaustless 
well  of  love  and  chanty,  that  is  ever  ready  to  succor  even 
those  who  have  treated  them  unkindly  and  injuriously. 

Their  tempers  are  more  irritable  than  those  of  men, 
because  they  are  more  delicate  and  sensitive  in  their  feel- 
ings. But  their  irritability  does  not  often  rise  to  anger  or 
passion,  and,  under  due  and  ordinary  restraints,  their  little 
expressions  of  indignation,  their  querulousness  and  petu- 
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lance,  are  the  chiefest  charms  of  their  character.     Nobody 
likes  an  impassive,  taciturn  woman : 

**  For  silence  is  only  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,"  etc. 

For  our  part,  we  like  a  capricious  woman — a.  somewhat 
spiteful  and  vixenish  woman — a  ^^varium  et  mutabUe  semper 
jemina'' — one  whose  temper  resembles 

"  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  takes  all  away." 

We  like  subacids,  not  unmixed  sweets;  and  a  charmine, 
winning  woman  has  always  a  great  deal  of  the  subacid  m 
her  disposition.  A  true  woman  is  often  in  a  pet — never  in 
a  passion. 

Now,  the  ladies  need  not  get  offended  with  us  for  this 
shading  off  of  their  picture ;  for  we  are  not  at  all. afraid  of 
them;  and  although  we  admit  that  they  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  talent  for  quarreling  as  for  their  deficiency  in  argu- 
ment, yet,  if  they  venture  to  quarrel  with  us,  they  will  be 
sure  to  come  off  worsted : 

Pet.  ^*  Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar^ 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puffed  up  with  wind. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  swieat  ? 
Have  I  not  heai^  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  ^kies? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue, 
That  sives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  th'  ear. 
As  wiU  a  chesnut  in  a  farmer's  fire?" 

Taming  the  Shrew — Act.  I. 


-••^ 
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Three  ancient  philosophers  once  disputed  the  question, 
"Which  is  the  greatest  source  of  unhappiness  in  this  life?** 
Their  decisions,  though  differing  materially  in  sentiment, 
each  had  reference,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  same  great 
epoch  of  man's  existence,  when,  trembling  upon  the  con- 
fines of  earth  and  his  future  destiny,  he  looks  back  upon 
his  past  probation,  and  eagerly  inquires  whether  he  has 

*  These  views  were  presented  by  the  author  in  a  recent  address  as  President  of 
the  Palmetto  Lyceum  of  Charleston,  and  are  now  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the 
Review  for  publication. 
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fulfilled  the  high  purposes  of  his  creation.  With  true  Epi- 
curian  concern  for  the  wants  of  the  physical  man,  the  first 
laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  evils  of  old  age  added  to 
poverty^  as  the  acme  of  human  misery.  The  second  decided 
that  it  was  disease  of  the  body  with  infirm  old  age.  The 
third,  looking  more  directly  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
nature,  thought  that  the  greatest  unhappiness  in  this  world 
was  to  fed  the  approach  of  deaths  after  having  lived  an  unprofit- 
able  life. 

It  requires  no  deep  insight  into  ethics  to  determine  which 
of  these  philosophers,  according  to  our  enlightened  views 
at  this  day  and  age,  displayed  the  most  correct  judgment. 
Let  our  bodily  infirmities  be  what  they  may,  there  can  be 
no  pang  more  poignant,  no  vain  regret  more  harrowing  to 
the  sensitive  mind,  than  the  idea  of  having  lived  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  to  die  without  having  accomplished  the  mission 
fo'r  which  it  was  brought  into  being.-  I  speak  not  now  of 
provision  for  a  future  state,  and  the  dark  valley  which  leads 
to  it.  None  present,  I  presume,  need  to  be  reminded  that 
this  is  the  paramount  object  of  man's  sojourn  on  earth. 
Next  to  the  discharge  of  his  highest  duty  to  his  God  is  that 
to  his  country.  And  as  the  true  Christian  dedicates  the 
flower  and  vigor  of  his  days,  as  an  humble  offering  to  his 
Maker, '80,  in  the  eyes  ^ of  the  true  patriot,  that  life  is  an 
unprofitable  one  which  has  not  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  native  land. 

We  may  safely,  therefore,  regard  the  converse  of  the  pro- 
position as  true  also,  and  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
greatest  source  of  earthly  happiness  is  the  consciousness  of 
having  diligejiUg  improved  the  opportunities  which  God  has  given 
us  of  being  useful  to  our  fellow-men,  and  of  placing  our- 
selves, if  necessary,  in  such  positions  of  influence  and 
responsibility  as  will  contribute  to  that  important  end. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Christian 
and  the  scholar  to  seek,  by  the  use  of  all  proper  means,  those 
stations  in  life  which  bring  with  them  the  means  of  doing 

food,  and  a  due  proportion  of  personal  influence  in  society, 
len  of  all  characters  and  capabilities  indeed  attain,  in  various 
ways,  and  by  the  force  of  many  concurring  circumstances, 
a  degree  of  elevation  above  their  cotemporaries  which,  in 
the  vulgar  acceptation,  identifies  them  with  the  "great  men" 
(more  properly  the  leading  men)  of  the  age  in  which>  they 
live.  !But  it  is  not  only  to  occupy^  but  to  adorn  the  position. 
This  is  what  constitutes  the  distinction  between  true  great- 
ness and  its  counterfeit — the  substance  and  the  shadow. 
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Gfreatness  cannot  be  derived  from  noble  ancestry.  It  is  but  just, 
indeed,  that  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire  who  has  pre- 
served, unimpaired,  the  dignity  of  the  parental  inheritance 
by  his  own  good  conduct,  should  share  in  whatever  credit 
may  attach  to  the  family  name,  and  become  invested  with 
a  stronger  claim,  on  that  account,  upon  the  favor  of  those 
who  hold  the  virtues  of  the  honored  dead  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. The  fortunate  possessor  of  such  a  passport  to 
notice  may  well  feel  deeply  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  him  to  win  and  wear  it  in  his  own  "person.  But  to 
.boast  of  this  mere  accidental  circumstance  of  birth  displays 
a  degree  of  weakness  which  at  once  neutralizes  all  claim  to 
respect.  Even  gentility  of  birth,  however  acknowledged 
and  respected,  must  be  associated  with  that  true  refinement 
of  heart  and  integrity  of  character,  that  devotion  to  truth, 
delicacy,  and  justice  in  our  intercourse  with  society,  which 
marks  the  finished  gentleman. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  once  said  of  a  man  who  boasted 
of  his  ancestry,  that  he  was  like  a  potato — the  best  thin^ 
belonging  to  him  was  under  ground.  And  this  is  emphati- 
cally true  of  all  who  rest  their  title  to  public  appreciation 
upon  the  good  deeds  of  those  of  whom  they  are,  some- 
times, literallv  descendant!  This  false  pride  is  often  a 
most  serious  drawback  to  success  in  life.  We  see  examples 
of  it  all  around  us.  How  many  such  do  we  find  useless 
cumberers  of  the  ground;  mere  drones  in  society;  never 
known  to  perform  one  hour  of  labor;  never  seen  to  earn  a 
dollar,  yet  without  a  cent  of  patrimony ;  always  eating  and 
drinking,  well  clothed,  and  scrupulously  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances, yet  always  on  the  debtor  side  of  tailors'  and 
shoemakers'  ledgers,  and  merely  residing  without  the  walls 
of  the  gaol  by  sufferance.  Such  spurious  greatness  is,  at 
best,  short-lived.^  It  is  a  plant  which,  having  no  root, 
withers  away  at  the  first  unpropitious  breath  that  rudely 
sweeps  by  to  test  its  endurance. 

The  noblest  blood  which  can  flow  from  the  human  heart 
is  that  which  prompts  it  to  the  noblest  actions.  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  good 
and  great  of  every  age  and  clime — men  who  have  reached 
the  highest  renown  for  their  lofty  deeds,  and  who  have 
successfully  aspired  to  be  leaders  and  advisers  in  all  the 
popular  movements  of  their  day  and  generation — have  not 
been  indebted  to  this  adventitious  aid  for  their  promotion. 
We  need  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  South  Carolina  to 
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find  as  remarkable  examples  of  this  truth  as  can  be  pro- 
daced  anywhere  in  the  world.* 

David  Hittenhonse,  the  illastrious  American  astronomer, 
when  a  plovgfAoy^  covered  his  plough  and  fences  with 
figures  and  calculations.  Fer^asou,  the  distinguished  mas- 
ter of  the  same  science  in  Scotland,  learned  to  read  without 
a  teacher,  and  obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion while  watching  his  Jlocks  by  night.  Giftbrd,  the 
editor  of  the  London  Quarterly,  was  an  apprentice  to  a 
shoemakeVy  and  spent  his  few  leisure  hours  in  study.  One 
of  the  most  gifted  writers  in  the  Westminster  Review  was 
a  cooper.  One  of  the  ablest  ministers  in  London  a  black- 
smith;  another  a  watchmaker.  One  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  was  a  pUmahman;  another  a  poor  boy,  for  a 
long  time  destitute  of  employment.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
was  once  a  penniless  wanderer  in  the  land  of  his  brilliant 
fame.  The  great  author  of  "The  Rambler"  thouffht  it  no 
degradation,  in  his  youth,  to  cleanse  the  dust  trom  the 
covers  of  many  a  volume  on  the  shelves  of  his  father's 
bookstore,  which  never  won  for  its  author  the  distinction 
then  in  reserve  for  himself.  Ben  Jonson,  the  renowned 
dramatist,  nmde  foundations  for  others,  in  brick,  before 
the  comer-stone  of  his  own  greatness  had  been  laid.  Jere- 
my Taylor  was  the  son  of  a  barber.  The  father  of  Aken* 
siae  was  a  butcher.  Robert  Bloomfield  was  a  farmer's  bo^' 
and  the  son  of  a  mechanic.  Thomas  Holcroft  followed  the 
business  of  his  father  (who  was  a  shoemaker)  until  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.f 

The  career  of  such  men  shows  the  absurdity  of  depend- 

•  *'Brtiiu4  and  Cmsar!  what  should  be  in  CsBSMr? 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  th&n  yours  ? 
Write  them  together — ^yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them — it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them — ^it  is  as  heary ;  conjure  with  them — 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  GsBsar." — Shalupeare. 

Nam  IS. — Talking  of  giving  children  ill-sounding  or  ill-suggesting  names,  Charles 
Lamb  said :  "  Don't  Nieodemus  a  man  into  nothing."  And  Lamb  was  right.  Gall 
a  boy  ''Lasarus/'  and  be  will  "go  to  the  dogs"  as  sure  as  the  dogs  went  to  his 
prototype  in  the  Bible.  Call  him  '' Jehosaphat,"  and  he  may  possibly  be  a  hostler, 
but  nerer  a  gentleman.  Call  him  ''Judas"  (if  you  dare),  and  he  will  "go  out  and 
hang  himself"  some  day,  like  his  ancient  namesake.  But  don't  err  on  the  other 
hand,  by  naming  him  after  notabilities.  It  dwarfs  a  man  horribly  to  be  called 
" George  Washington "  or  "Napoleon  Bonaparte" — it  does  indeed — ^and  he  must  be 
aa  uncommonly  smart  fellow  to  surrire  it 

t  A  distinguished  lawyer,  who  was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents,  was  once  twitted 
in  court  by  a  professional  brother,  who  had  been  born  a*  gentleman,  but  who  had 
not  attained  to  anything  above  mediocrity  in  his  profession.  To  the  discourteoub 
allusion  to  his  origin  he  pointedly  replied  :  "You  are  right,  sir;  I  am  the  son  of  a 
barber.  If  you  had  been  the  son  of  a  barber,  you  would  have  been  a  barber  your 
self,  sir!" 
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ing  for  success  on  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors.  By  relying 
on  our  own  resources  we  acquire  strength  of  mind  and 
vigor  of  body ;  while  those  who  lean  on  others  for  support 
are  like  the  invalid,  who,  having  habituated  himself  to  use 
a  crutch,  finds  it  difficult  to  walk  without  one.  A  great 
mind,  accustomed  to  self-reliance,  always  aims  hi^h  and 
scorns  the  idea  of  anything  being  impossible  which  has 
been  done  by  others,  or  which  is  consistent  with  reason  and 
nature.  The  distinguished  Lord  Chatham  was  once  told 
by  one  of  his  colleagues  in  office  that  some  plan  which  he 
wished  to  bring  about  was  impossible.  "Impossible,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  !Nothinff  is  impossible.  .  /  trample  on  impossi- 
bilities T'  What  a  noble  sentiment.  Would  that  the  youth 
of  our  countrv  would  make  it  their  watchword,  and,  relin- 
quishing all  imaginary  aids  to  the  attainment  of  influence 
in  the  world,  go  forward  in  the  path  of  duty  with  the 
determination  to  triumph  over  all  obstacles,  remembering 
the  maxim  that — ;"  What  man  has  done^  man  may  do.**  GhrecU- 
ness  is  not  derived  from  wealth.  As  long  as  the  world  lasts, 
probably,  the  influence  of  money  will  be  felt,  and  acknowl- 
edged to  a  certain  extent  and  in  a  particular  sphere.  The 
same  causes  which  fostered  the  idolatrous  spirit  of  the 
Romans  still  operate  with  us,  and  though  we  lack  their 
splendid  statues,  we  sometimes  deify  flesh  and  blood. 

Often,  indeed,  is  the  man  of  genius,  with  empty  pockets, 
passed  bv  with  scarcelv  a  nod  of  recognition,  while  the 
gorgeously-dressed  millionaire  is  stared  at  until  he  is  out  of 
sight  The  mere  reputation  of  being  rich  secures  for  its 
possessor  honor,  credit,  friends,  flatterers,  followers;  for- 
getting, for  a  moment,  the  old  adage,  that  "  All  is  not  gold 
that  glitters;'*  and  that  objects,  which  appear  glorious  at 
first  sight,  do  not  always  bear  the  test  of  close  inspection. 
Lord  Byron  once  had  his  pocket  picked  by  one  of  the 
prettiest-dressed  and  civilest-tongued  gentlemen  he  ever 
met  with.  There  is  no  species  of  deception  which  cannot 
be  carried  on  with  a  little  expenditure  of  "  the  needful." 
But  there  is  a  limit,  even  to  this  instrument  of  power. 
Wealth  can  purchase  anything  in  this  world  but  greatness. 
Titles  have  their  price  ;  office,  its  rewards  of  partizanship  ; 
honorary  degrees^  their  established  routine  of  preparation. 
These  are  easily  attained.  But  the  weak-minded  man  will 
nemain  ignorant,  in  spite  of  his  high  station.  Nay,  his 
very  notoriety  itself  must  expose  the  truth  more  elo- 
quently that — "  Pygmies  are  pygmies  stiUy  though  perched  on 
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pyramids.'**  A  heavy  pursp  in  a  foora  pocket  is  the  direst 
curse  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  himself,  however  it  may 
benefit  others.  It  requires  a  mind'  of  no  ordinary  greatness 
to  withstand  the  adulations  of  the  fawning  crowd.  He 
holds  in  his  hand  the  destiny  of  republics.  He  has  in  his 
keeping  the  motives,  the  opmions,  the  consciences  of  men. 
The  statesman  (so  calfed)  succumbs  to  him.  Even  the 
scholar  acknowledges  him  as  his  lord  when  he  takes  him 
by  the  hand  and  oecomes  his  patron.  Both  patron  and 
proteg6  bow  before  one  shrine.  Such  low  objects  of 
ambition  as  these  are  beneath  the  aspirations  •  of  true 
genius.  The  scholar  who  condescends  to. use  them,  or 
to  fawn  upon  those  whose  vanity  is  gratified  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  means  of  displaying  such  folly,  may 
imagine  himself,  like  the  splendidly-apparelled  King  of 
Lydra,  elevated  above  his  fellows;  but,  like  him,  he  is 
not  only  excelled  in  drapery  and  ornament  by  dumb  plants 
and  flower^,  but  "  there  is  neither  a  pheasant  in  the  fields; 
a  peacock  in  the  farm  yard,  nor  a  cock  on  the  dunghill, 
that  does  not  immediately  surpass  him  in  glory."  We 
talk  of  the  weakness  and  vanitv  of  "  the  weaker  sex,"  and 
attribute  to  them  motives  which  we  consider  unworthy  the 
aspirations  of  those  who  are  to  give  tone  to  society  by 
their  superior  acquirements.  But  how  can  we  consistently 
laugh  at  their  frailties,  when  thus  we  see — 

"  Man — ^proud  man — 
Dreaied-  in  a  little  brief  authority — 
Playing  such  fantastic  tricki  before  high  Heaven/' 

The  mere  accidental  appendage  of  wealth,  then,  however 
it  may  increase  a  man's  popularity,  can  never  render  him 
a  great  man.  It  may  make  him  what  is  vulgarly  .termed 
"  a  big  fish,"  but  he  will  be  a  sad  example  of  "  a  fish  out 
of  water,"  if  his  means  of  personal  advancement  have  cast 
him  too  suddenly  and  violently  upon  the  rocky  shore  of 
public  life  and  public  criticism. 

To  become  great,  it  does  sometimes  seem  to  be  marked 
out  by  Providence  that  a  man  must  be  bom  poor.  A  sudden 
reverse  of  fortune  as  often  prostrates  and  destroys  as  it 
rouses  the  energies.  Even  where  forced  to  work,  the 
victim  of  false  pride  and  poverty  goes  to  the  task  like  a 
half-repentant  toper  to  his  forbidden  cup.  He  is  ashamed 
of  it.  Not  so  the  poor  but  ambitious  child  of  want,  whom 
genius  and  merit  have  raised  to  honor.     The  great  Luther 

*  We  need  no  more  striking  illastration  of  this  truth  than  the  career  of  the  unfor- 
tunate pygmy  who  now  fills  the  lofty  chair,  once  graced  by  Washington. 
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was  never  ashamed  of  the  time  when,  pressed  by  hunger, 
he  was  compelled  to  beg  his  bread.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
regarded  his  condition  as  a  means  used  by  Providence  for 
the  more  effectual  development  of  his  energies,  and  he  felt 
grateful  for  it.  Alluding  to  the  condition  of  poor  children 
whom  he  saw  reduced  to  the  same  straits,  he  says : 

"  Do  not  despise  the  boys  who,  in  singins  before  the  houses,  ask  their 
bread  for  the  love  of  God :  for  I  have  done  the  same  thing.  It  is  true  that 
afterward  my  father  generously  and  faithfully  supported  me  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Erfurt,  and  aided  me  by  the  sweat  of  his  orow.  But  I  ha>ve  been  a 
poor  beggar..  And  now,  by  means  of  my  pen,  I  have  come  so  far  that  I 
would  not  change  fortunes  with  the  Grana  Turk  himself.  Moreover,  if  a 
man  were  to  hoard  up  that  the  world  can  bestow,  I  would  not  take  it  in 
exchange  for  what  I  have.  And  yet  I  would  not  have  arrived  at  this  point 
if  I  had  not  been  sent  to  school." 

Robert  Burns  was  so  poor  in  early  life  that  he  was 
obliged  to  issue  a  few  poems  to  raise  a  little  money. for 
support,  when  his  ploughing  failed  him. 

Sir  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  while  at  Westminster 
school,  ran  away  from  his  parents,  and,  having  no  money 
to  feed  himself  with,  apprenticed  himself  first  to  a  chim- 
ney sweeper,  and  then  to  a  fisherman,  and  afterward 
shipped  on  board  of  a  vessel  bound  for  Spain,  in  a  menial 
occupation,  from  which  he  was  taken  away  and  carried 
back' to  his  parents. 

Sir  Edmund  Saunders,  one  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
King's  Bench,  was  taken  from  the  occupation  of  begging 
in  the  public  streets,  and  taught  to  write  by  an  attorney's 
clerk.* 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright  followed  the  business  of  a  penny 
barber,  and  left  a  fortune  of  half  a  million  pounds  sterling. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  the  eldest  of  fifteen  children, 
and  was,  therefore,  deprived  of  many  early  advantages. 
He  entered  life  poor ;  but,  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  over- 
came all  his  obstacles,  and  acquired  distinction  as  an 
author  and  statesman  — ^holding  the  ofiices  of  Attorney- 
General,  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  —  and  publishing  many^ 
successive  editions  of  his  "Life  of  Washington"  and 
History  of  the  American  Colonies. 


*  Many  a  rich  nabob  oommenced  his  career  by  walking  barefoot  into  some  obscure 
country  village,  with  bis  pack  on  his  back  and  a  half-dollar  in  his  pocket.  So  oom- 
mon  an  occurrence  has  this  become  that  I  have  often  heard  it  facetiously  remarked* 
that  to  become  a  rich  man  you  must  necessarily  begin  by  travelling  on  foot  with  all 
your  clothes  on  your  back  and  have  exactly  fifty  cents  (it  must  not  be  either  more 
or  1e:js)  in  your  puckct.  Any  departure  from  the  letter  of  this  requirement  breaks 
the  charm  and  changes  the  sequel. 
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In  the  Arts,  we  see  this  state  of  things  still  more 
strjkingly  exemplified.  The  successful  careei*  of  the  meri- 
torious artist,  unless  earljr  fostered  bv  some  extraordinarily 
powerful  patron,  is  invariably  linked  with  the  sad  story  of 
misfortune's  frowns.  The  ancients  made  Poverty  and  Art 
goddesses,  because,  they  said,  "  the  one  whets  the  wit  for 
the  discovery  of  the  other."  Claude  of  Lorraine,  the 
renowned  landscape  painter,  was  apprenticed  in  youth  to  a 
pastry  cook,  his  parents  being  very  destitute  and  unable  to 
pay  for  his  education. 

sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  compelled  to  support  his 
father's  family  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  anything  from  his  exertions. 

Hogarth,  in  youth,  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
second-rate  engraver,  and  it  was  altogether  by  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  his  peculiar  genius,  which  was 
afterward  so  strikingly  developed,  first  displayed  itself. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  inheritance  of 
wealth  is  not  the  strongest  incentive  to  the  attainment  of  a 
great  name.  Instances  of  the  revierse  are  common  in  every- 
day life.  A  case  which  I  find  recorded  in  one  of  our  jour- 
nals comes  in  very  appropriately  at  this  point  of  our  argu- 
ment: 

Some  years  ago,  a  handsomely-dressed  man  was  seen  to 
light  his  cigar  with  a  $20  note  of  one  of  the  banks  in  a 
^Northern  city.  At  that  time  he  was  in  the  possession  of 
real  estate  to  the  amount  of  $80,000.  A  spendthrift's  mad 
career  required  but  a  few  seasons  of  gaiety  to  dissipate  a 
fortune   easily   acquired;    and,   when    last    seen,   he  was 

? ghastly  pale  and  miseral3ly  clad,  begging  alms  in  the  pub- 
ic streets. 

Such  instances  are  neither  imaginary  nor  rare,  and  only 
serve  to  show  that  wealth  is  no  developer  of  the  natural 
energies. 

Nor  is  it  wise  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  choice  of  a 
profession  or  vocation,  as  a  ready  stepping-stone  to  prefer- 
ment. The  antiquated  notion  that  the  learned  professions 
afford  the  most  natural  opening  to  a  career  of  distinction, 
because  some  have  found  them  to  be  so  before  our  day,  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  exploded  theories  of  which  dear- 
bought  experience  has  amply  demonstrated  the  fallacy. 
The  vast  and  increasing  disproportion  of  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  clergymen  too,  who  practise  their  profession,  to  those 
whose  profession  is  better  than  their  practice,  is  enough  to 
turn  the  whole  tide  of  industry  into  new  channels  of  future 
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effort.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppoBe  that  a  liberal  edu- 
cation is  designed  to  prepare  us  only  for  the  unrequited 
toils  and  heart-sickening  disappointments  of  professional 
life.  If  the  whole  world  were  filled  with  poets  and  artists, 
students  and  theoretical  philosophei*s — ^if  even  the  walks  of 
science  and  the  paths  of  discovery  are  to  be  sacred  to  the 
tread  of  the  professor  and  the  seclusion  of  the  abstrac- 
tionist, how  are  the  miraculous  inventions  and  novel  enter- 
prises of  the  day  to  be  perfected  and  reduced  to  practice  ? 
it  can  only  be  done  by  elevating  the  standard  of  the  indus- 
trial avocations  to  an  equal  dignity  with  others — by  repudi- 
ating and  making  obsolete  the  false  belief  that  they  are 
not  as  respectable — ^by  drawing  toward  them  a  large  por- 
tion, if  not  of  the  present,  at  least  of  the  future  material 
destined  to  be  turned  into  an  opposite  direction — and 
filling  the  ranks  of  the  working  classes  with  men  liberally 
educated,  who  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  enterprise 
and  the  value  of  education  to  the  scholar  and  the  laboring 
man  alike.*  There  never  was  a  greater  practical  absurdity 
than  that  which  has  always  extensively  prevailed,  of  re- 
garding the  oflice  or  occupation  as  adorning  the  man.  It. 
18  the  man  who  dignifies  the  office.  The  youth  who  is  put  to 
a  trade  with  a  common  academic  education  has  commenced 
the  world  with  two  superlative  blunders  comriitted  at  the 
outset.  In  the  first  place,  he  assumes  that  education  is 
inadequate  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  that  the  con- 
tact between  them  would  bring  education  down  to  the 
present  false  standard  of  labor.  Hence  the  false  pride 
which  induces  weak-minded  men  to  feel  ashamed  of  the 
occupations  to  which  they  were  brought  up,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  those  to  whose  professional  society  they 
aspire.  This  is  the  feeling  which  mduced  the  city  furniture 
cartman  to  put  out  his  card  with  the  words  "Convevancer 
and  General  Agent"  conspicuously  printed  in  glowing 
capitals;  which  prompted  the  village  shoemaker  to  advertise 
to  all  who  desired  "to  have  their  understandings  enlarged 
and  improved,"  to  seek  his  instruction;  which  converts  the 
body-servant  into  "the  gentleman's  travelling  companion," 
and  the  hack-driver  into  a  ^^  superintendant  of  transporta- 
tion!*' makes  the  unsuccessful  storekeeper  turn  "retired 
farmer,"  and  the  money  speculator  the  head  of  some  digni- 
fied corporation. 

*  Ab  an  eminent  authoress  says,  **  Let  science,  literature,  music,  flowers  and  all 
things  that  tend  to  cultirate  the  intellect  and  humanise  the  heart,  be  open  to  TVym, 
Dick  and  Harry f  and  thus  in  process  of  time  they  will  become  Mr.  Thomas,  Rich- 
srd  and  Honry" 
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Happy  18  it  for  the  prosperity  of  the  rising  veneration 
that  tlie  wise  and  intelligent  even  in  our  day  are  oeginning 
to  see  more  light  on  this  subject,  and  to  be  persuaded  that 
to  deserve  the  distinction  of  an  enljghtened  community, 
education^  as  a  means  of  wealthy  must  be  universally  diffused 
among  the  masses.  No  one  who  enters  upon  a  vocation, 
whether  professional  or  practical,  can  expect  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  it  (for  this  is  the  only  true  social  greatness)  by  the 
mere  exertion  of  physical  strength.  There  is  a  certain 
point  in  every  human  pursuit  beyond  which  the  labor  of 
the  hands  ceases  and  the  mind  is  caHed  into  requisition. 

''All  the  means  of  action, 
The  shapeless  masses — the  materials, 
Lie  everywhere  about  us.    What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire,  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear — 
That  fire  is  6'entt/«/" 

And  he  who  would  seek  success  m  any  art  must  possess 
the  genius  for  it  or  give  it  up  in  despair.  The  art  itself 
can  never  supply  the  void,  or  accommodate  itself  entirely  to 
the  capacity  of  the  artisan.  Let  a  youth  take  up  a  profes- 
sion because  he  has  graduated  at  college,  or  a  trade  because 
he  has  only  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  he  will  never 
rise  to  eminence  in  either.  Every  man,  who  is  not  an 
idiot,  is  born  with  a  natural  genius  for  some  particular 
pursuit,  whether  he  may  discover  it  or  not.  Extraordinary 
genius  is,  indeed,  a  rare  gift;  but  the  difference  among  all 
rational  men  in  the  possession  of  the  gift  itself  is  tmy  in 
degree  and  quality.  It  is  inherent  in  every  son  of  Adam, 
of  sound  mind,  and  can  only  be  hidden  forever  and  crushed 
by  bein^  perverted  and  turned  out  of  its  proper  element. 
But  let  it  be  once  developed  and  fostered,  and  permitted  to 
discover  and  fasten  its  hold  upon  legitimate  objects  of  its 
ambition,  and  the  fire,  once  kindled  in  the  bosom,  can 
never  be  quenched,  even  with  the  prostration  and  partial 
extinction  of  the  physical  man. 

"  Like  the  rase,  in  which  roses  hare  once  been  distill'd, 
You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  rase,  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses'will  hang  round  it  still." 

But  genius  is  a  sensitive  plant,  and,  in  order  to  thrive,  must 
be  sustained  and  nourished  by  proper  guardianship,  and  be 
provided  with  some  strong  prop  upon  which  it  may  lean 
confidently.  Like  the  modest  violet,  which  grows  nearest 
the  ground,  often  concealed  by  the  surrounding  foliage,  it 
sometimes  seems 

"  born  to  blush  unieon." 
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Oive  it  a  firm  support  for  its  upward  growth,  and,  like  the 
vine  around  the  tall  oak,  it  will  rather  strength  and  inter 
twine  itself  about  the  object  which  has  lifted  it  from  the 
earth  and  enabled  it  to  rise  above  other  plants  of  more  bri  ^ 
liant  hues,  which,  not  having  this  support,  droop  and  di( 
It  is  the  want  of  suitable  nourishment  which  has  caused 
many  of  the  naturally  brightest  minds  in  every  age  and 
country  to  fade  into  insignificance,  while  nominally  occupy-* 
ing  the  same  field  of  competition  with  others  of  acknowl- 
edfi:ed  intellectual  inferiority.  It  i8„  on  the  other  hand,  the 
irriistible  power  of  an  ir^n-wiU  which  has  in  bo  many 
instances  vastly  atoned  for  the  absence  of  gigantic  intellect, 
and  won  for  its  possessor  a  name  above  all  of  his  cotempo* 
raries.  Look  around  you,  and  you  will  see,  even  in  the 
ranks  of  the  learned  professions,  men  of  merely  respectable 
talents  who  have  distanced  in  the  struggle  for  fame  a  for- 
midable array  of  more  gifted  rivals.  Here  is  the  combined 
operation  of  Genius  ana  Labor ^  the  two  controlling  deitie^ 
at  whose  shrine  all  who  expect  to  prosper  must  bow.  And 
what,  after  all,  is  the  great  secret  of  success  in  life,  the  dili- 
^nt  application  of  which  seems  to  be  a  safeguard  against 
flie  evils  of  poverty,  obscurity,  and  every  apparent  disad- 
vantacfe  which  presses  iipon  the  progress  of  the  young  aspi- 
rant for  distinction  ?  It  is  evident  that  neither  birth  nor 
station,  occupation,  or  even  the  possession  of  great  intellect 
itself,  contribute,  in  themselves,  to  this  important  end.  Nor 
can  thfe  force  of  all  united  supply  the  want  of  laborious 
Implication.  Without  this  aid,  we  may  devise  great  plans, 
mentally,  but  we  will  be  unable  to  cariT  them  out.  We 
must  acquire  practical  knowledge — knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  common  principles  which  regulate  it.  The  great- 
est sage  is  often  the  laugning-stock  of  the  humblest  peasant, 
from  a  deficiency  in  this  useful  branch  of  knowledge. 
Many  an  undertaking  of  importance  has  failed  from  Sie 
same  cause,  or  else,  while  the  philosopher  is  engaged  in 
projecting,  the  workman  who  has  caught  the  hint  is  prepar- 
ing to  wrest  from,  him  the  honor  of  perfecting  it.  How 
often  is  the  undigested  scheme*  in  the  imagination  of  the 
abstractionist  ridiculed  by  his  cotemporaries,  and  denounced 
as  visionary  in  one  age,  while  the  successful  development  of 
its  practicability  in  the  next  secures  for  the  fortunate  pro- 
moter of  the  discovery  the  rewards  of  honorable  enterprise. 
Is  it  not,  then,  desirable  that  the  one  should  be  prepared  to 
share  in  the  credit  and  fame  of  his  own  offspring,  and  the 
other  fitted  to  be  his  companion  and  counsellor,  so  that 
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both  may  work  together  more  effectually  for  the  good  of 
society?* 

While  the  pursuit  of  science  lifts  our  thoughts  above  the 
ffrovelling  frivolities  of  earth,  we  should  not  forget  that 
from  the  unfathomable  depths  of  that  earth  itself  proceed 
the  innumerable  illustrations  of  more  than  one  branch  of 
its  mvsteries,  and  upon  its  surface  are  many  thibgs  of  which 
the  philosopher  must  learn  the  uses,  however  humble.  The 
speculative  philosopher  is  apt  to ,  be  abstracted  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  things.  It  is  said  that  the  first  of 
the  GreeloB  who  studied  astronomy,  when  one  day  walking 
and  attentively  studying  the  stars,  was  seen  by  a  passer-by 
deliberately  to  faU  into  a  ditchy  his  attention  having  been  so 
absorbed  by  objects  infinitely  above  his  head  that  he  was 
unable  to  see  what  was  just  at  his  feet  and  before  his  nose. 


*  An  anecdote  is  related  of  the  Sage  of  Montieello  which  humoronsly  illnstTates 
this  portion  of  our  subject : 

He  had  perched  his  country  seat  on  a  mountain  height,  commanding  a  magnifi- 
cent prospect,  but  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  wintry  winds,  and  not  very  conyenient  of 
access.  Not  far  from  Montieello,  and  within  the  bound  of  his  estate,  was  a  solitary 
and  lofty  hill,  so  situated  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  blast  of  two  currents  of  wind, 
coming  up  through  valleys  on  different  sides  of  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  this  would 
bean  admirable  position  for  a  wind-mill;  and  baring  recently  invented  a  model  for  a 
saw-mill,  to  be  moved  by  vertical  sails,  he  sent  for  an  engineer,  and  submitted  it  to 
his  judgment.  The  man  of  professional  science  examined  the  plan,  and  listened 
with  profound  attention  and  deference  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  explanations  of  it,  and  to 
his  eloquent  illustrations  6t  the  advantages  it  would  secure.  Having  hoard  him 
through,  and  being  asked  by  the  philosopher  what  he  thought  of  it,  be  replied, 
with  great  sincerity,  that  it  was  a  most  ingenious  idea,  and  was  decidedly  the  best 
plan  for  a  saw-mill  he  had  ever  seen.  Jeff^erson  was  delighted,  and  forthwith 
entered  into  a  written  agreement  for  the  erection  of  such  a  mill  on  the  neighboring 
height.  ^  The  work  went  bravely  on — the  inventor  very  frequently  mounting  his 
horse  and  riding  over  to  see  how  it  proceeded.  When  the  fVame  was  up,  and  the 
building  approached  its  completion,  the  engineer  rode  over  to  Montieello,  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  money,  and  to  get  some  directions  about  the  saws.  Jefferson  kept  him 
to  dinner,  and  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  wine  sat  upon  the  table,  he  turned 
to  his  guest,  and  with  an  air  of  much  satisfaction,  exclaimed : 

"  And  so,  Mr. ,  you  like  my  mill." 

"I  do,  sir,  indeed,  very  much;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  a  saw-mill  I  ever  witnessed." 

"Tou  think  the  sails  are  so  hung  that  it  cannot  fail  to  work  well.*' 

''Certainly,  it  must  work;  it  can't  help  it.'' 

"And  there's  always  a  wind  upon  that  hill:  if  it  does  not  come  up  one  valley,  it 
is  sure  to  come  up  the  other;  and  the  hill  is  so  high  and  steep  that  there  is  nothing 
to  interrupt  the  full  sweep  of  the  wind,  come  which  way  it  will.  You  think,  then, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  tbing  cannot  fail  of  complete  success." 

"  I  should  think  so,  sir,  but  for  one  thing." 

"Ah!  what  is  that?" 

"I  have  been  wondering  in  my  own  mind  how  you  are  to  get  up  your  MK-lofftf" 

Jefferson  threw  up  his  hands  and  eyes.  "  I  never  thought  of  that."  The  mill  was 
abandoned. 

With  all  this  great  philosopher's  learning,  he  had  failed  to  take  a  proper  common- 
soBse  view  of  the  feasibility  of  his  scheme.  And  if  he  who  was  esteemed  a  sage 
needed  to  be  instructed,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  hundreds  who,  wrapped  up  in  the 
self-sufficiency  of  native  gifts  of  mind,  person,  or  social  position,  neglect  to  improve 
their  advantages  by  applying  themselves  ? 
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Learning  and  labor  are  as  essential  to  the  development 
of  each  other,  and  as  necessarily  connected  as  their  oppo- 
sites.  The  true  man  of  science  is  always  an  indefatigable 
working  man.  They  are  to  each  other  as  antecedent  and 
consequent. 

Man  was  never  designed  to  be  inactive.  Indolence  defeats 
the  verv  object  of  his  mission  to  earth.  The  golden  age, 
when  tne  earth  brought  forth  its  fruits  without  the  labor  of 
ploughing  and  sowing,  has  long  passed  by,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  now  to  find  the  happy  isle  where  it  rains  gold  at 
the  birth  of  any  distinguished  new-comer  into  this  utilita- 
rian world.  Many  of  the  children  of  a  former  generation, 
"born  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,"  after  despising 
labor  in  the  beginuiha:,  are  flying  to  it,  for  refuge  from  star- 
vation, in  the  sear  ana  yellow  leaf.  They  have  commenced 
life  at  the  wrong  end.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  emi- 
nently practical.  The  visionary  seeks  in  vain  for  sympathy 
from  others  in  his  bright  dreams  and  aiiy  castles.  He  who 
sits  do)vn  to  act  the  dreamer,  while  others  are  pushing  for- 
ward ill  the  race  of  competition,  will  be  apt  to  be  distanced, 
and  left  to  run  his  wild  goose  chase  alone.  The  wprld 
looks  for  results,  not  causes  or  speculations;  and 

**  He  who  would  be  the  tongue  of  this  wide  land 
Must  string  his  harp  with  cords  of  sturdy  iron, 
And  strike  it  with  a  toil-ombrowned  hand. 
Such;  such  is  he  for  whom  the  world  is  waiting, 
To  sing  the  beatings  of  its  mighty  heart." 

Even  Science,  once  worshipped  as  a  goddess,  is  now 
reduced  to  arithmetical  apalysis,  and  is  pronounced  by 
some  quaint  writer  to  be  regarded  by  not  a  few  in  the  light 
of  an  ordinary  milch-cow — ^their  only  care  being  to  calcu- 
late how  much  butter  she  will  yield.  The  reflection  is 
humiliating,  but  nevertheless  true,  and  the  inference  una- 
voidable. It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  age  in  a  manly  and  energetic  spirit,  and  to  derive  from 
them  whatever  good  we  can.  There  is  no  danger  that 
intellectual  cultivation  will  ever  be  superseded  by  manual 
exercise,  or  that  the  interests  of  either  can  be  injured  by 
being  made  to  minister  to  the  advancement  of  each  other. 
Both  thrive  by  labor.  The  influence  of  mind  upon  mind 
is  the  grand  lever  upon  which  all  the  operations  of  the  world 
will  ever  depend.  Without  the  machinery  of  physical 
strength  it  cannot  act  at  all.  Neither  can  rest.  Mind  must 
be  ever  active  in  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  knowledge  as 
yet  unrevealed,  or  lose  its  illuminating  power,  like  the  Tittle 
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firefly,  which  emits  its  light  only  when  on  the  wing.  The 
bodily  powers  are  then  required  to  reduce  its  philosophical 
deductions  to  practice.  Thus  labor  becomes  an  unfailing 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  It  is  appreciated,  dignified, 
honored,  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues — a 
share  in  the  rewards  of  nonoi'able  ambition — a  niche  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame. 

If,  then,  labor  is  important  in  other  respects,  how  indis- 
pensable is  it  to  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  hidden 
treasures  of  knowledge.  The  brightest  minds  of  every 
age  have  eschewed  luxuries  and  sacrificed  pleasure  to 
business.  A  few  have  given  themselves  up  to  sensual 
Ratification ;  but  though  their  extraordinary  genius  forced 
its  way  to  fame,  it  only  caused  their  ill  success  in  life  to 
appear  more  prominent,  their  vices  more  glaring,  and  their 
unhappy  ends  more  hopeless  and  sad.  Gladly  would  we 
throw  a  veil  over  the  frailties  of  those  unfortunate  children 
of  the  Muses,  and  heroes  of  the  battle-field,  who  have 
wielded  the  pen  and  the  sword  in  defence  of  virtue  and 
innocence,  and,  notwithstanding,  yielded  themselves  vic- 
tims of  their  own  lusts  and  passions.  Silently  would  we 
tread  the  consecrated  ground  where  are  scattered  the 
untimely  graves  of  sages  whose  philosophy  failed  to  sustain 
them  against  the  tqals  of  life.  Let  them  rest  in  peace. 
The  examples  of  great  scholars  and  orators,  who  were 
hard  workers,  are  before  us  in  profusion.  Demosthenes, 
Julius  Caesar,  Lord  Bacon,  Newton,  Franklin,  were  all 
different  in  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  yet  all  eminent 
in  the  sphere  in  which  they  moved,  and  all  these  were 
hard  workei*s.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  could  scarcely 
read  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  unable  to  make 
some  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Michael  Angelo,  the  renowned  sculptor,  was  once  called 
on  by  a  friend  while  finishing  a  statue.  Some  time  after- 
ward he  called  a&'ain ;  the  sculptor  was  still  at  his  work. 
His  iriend,  looking  at  the  figure,  exclaimed,  "You  have 
been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last.'*  "By  no  means,"  replied 
the  sculptor;  "I  have  retouched  this  part,  and  polished 
that;  I  have  softened  this  feature,  and  brought  out  this 
mpscle ;  I  have  given  more  expression  to  this  lip,  and  more 
enercy  to  that  limb.'*  "Well,  well,"  said  his  friend,  "but 
all  these  are  trifles.'*  "It  may  be  so,"  replied  Angelo, 
"  but  recollect  that  trifles  make  perfection ;  and,  surely, 
perfection  is  no  trifle." 

'The  career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  forcible  illustration  of 
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the  power  of  early  habits  of  application  and  steady  devo- 
tion to  a  particalar  pursuit : 

Soon  after  Peel  was  born,  sajrs  an  English  biographer,  his  father,  the 
first  baronet,  finding  himself  rising  daily  m  wisalth  and  consequence,  and 
believing  that  money  in  those  days  could  always  command  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, determined  to  bring  up  his  son  expressly  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  that  son  was  quite  a  child,  Sir  Robert  would  frequently  set  him  on  the 
table  and  say,  "  Now,  Robin,  make  a  speech  and  I  will  give  you  a  cherry." 
What  few  words  the  little  fellow  could  produce  were  applauded,  and 
applause  stimulating  exertion,  produced  such  effects  that,  before  Robin  was 
ten  years  old,  he  could  address  the  comnan^with  some  degree  of  eloquence. 
As  he  grew  up,  his  father  constantly  took  him  every  Sunday  into  his  private 
room  and  made  him  repeat  as  well  as  he  could  the  sermon  which  had  been 
preached.  Little  progress  in  effecting  this  was  made,  and  little  was 
expected  at  first ;  but,  by  steady  perseverance,  the  habit  of  attention  grew 
powerful,  and'  the  sermon  was  repeated  almost  verbatim.  When  at  a  very 
distant  day  the  Senator,  remembering  accurately  the  speech  of  an  opponent, 
answering  his  arguments  in  correct  succession,  it  was  little  known  that  the 
power  of  so  doing  was  originally  acquired  at  Drayton  Church. 

What  a  noble  reply  was  that  of  the  almost  dying  ambasr- 
sador  of  the ,  Gospel,  whom  the  exhaustion  of  preaching 
from  twenty  to  thirty  times,  a  week  had  rendered  an  object 
of  painfal  solicitufie  to  his  alarmed  flock,  but  whose  only 
response  to  their  entreaties  to  spare  himself  was,  continu- 
ally, "Let  me  labor  now,  for  titie  hour  is  at  hand  when 
I  shall  be  at  rest.** 

To  form  decided  habits  of  laborious  research,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  begin  early — to  lay  the  foundation  well,  before  the 
cares  of  life  have  distracted  the  thouffhts,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth  has  been  chilled  by  disappointments  and 
ill  successes.  "The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young 
man"  cannot  keep  down  the  early  efl:brts  of  honorable 
ambition  to  win  a  name  for  itself,  and  live  down  the  cavils 
and  sneers,  the  jealousies  and  prophecies  of  those  whose 
dread  of  being  eclipsed  by  their  juniors  sometimes  sharpens 
their  wit,  whUe  it  blunts  their  sense  of  delicacy. 

Ignatius  was  only  thirtv  years  of  age  when  he  made  his 
pilgrimage  and  wrote  his  Spiritual  ^xercises.  Paschal 
finished  a  great  wori^  at  sixteen.  Grotius  was  in  extensive 
practice  at  seventeen,  and  Attorney  General  at  twenty-four. 
Kichelieu  was  Secretary  of  State  at  thirty-one.  Boling- 
broke  and  Pitt  were  both  ministers  at  a  very  youthful  age. 

Thos.  Heyward,  of  South  Carolina,  was  but  thirty  when 
he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Arthur  Mid- 
dleton  and  Wm.  Hooper  of  North  Carolina,  Thomas  Stone 
of  Maryland,  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  Matthew 
Thornton  of  New  Hampshire,  Benjamin  Rush  and  James 
Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachu- 
setta,  were  but  a  year  or  two  older. 
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Among  those  whose  pircumstances  in  life  or  other  causes 
retarded  the  development  of  their  talents  until  late  in  life, 
bat  who  nevertheless  attained  to  great  fame,  were  the  great 
Cowper  and  Dryden,  neither  of  whom  was  conscious  of 
possessing  the  poetic  faculty  befoype  hiB  thirtieth  yesLv;  Mil- 
ton, who  Degan  Jtiis  immortal  work  at  the  close  of  his  first 
half  century;  Scott,  the  notes  of  whose  minstrelsy  were 
poured  forth  after  his  thirtieth  year.  Handel,  the  great 
musical  artist,  astonished  the  world  late  in  life  wit][i  his 
remarkable  powers. 

But  how  did  all  of  t^ese  devotees  of  hard  work  find  time 
to  accomplish  so  much  ?  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  in 
the  season  of  winter  especially,  when  the  mind  is  suffi- 
ciently invigorated  and  adapted  for  diligent  study,  the  days 
are  so  short  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  through  with  the 
ordinary  routine  of  daily  employments,  leaving  little  or  no 
time  to  those  whose  avocations  abstract  them  in  a  ^reat 
measure  from  books,  even  to  seek  recreation  in  light 
reading. 

Yet  many  of  these  scholars  and  philosophers,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  compelled  to  work  for  their  support  by  the  labor 
of  their  hands.  They  must,  therefore,  have  adopted  some 
system  of  economy  of  time. 

A  systematic  appropriation  of  the  hours  of  the  day  may, 
in  many  instances,  render  this  wasting  tax  on  the  mind 
and  body  unnecessary.  An  hour  after  daylight,  if  less 
favorable,  as  it,undf)ubtedly  is  with  some  constitutions,  to 
much  study,  than  the  same  time  after  midnight,  is  less 
prejudicial  to  the  eyesight,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
danger  of  overtasking  them  with  too  much  at  once.  The 
twenty-four  hours,  judiciously  apportioned,  afford  ample 
time  for  the  duties  of  life,  without  encroiiching  on  .the 
space  required  for  any.  Alfred  the  Great,  one  of  the 
wisest  of  monarchs,  had  to  every  hour  of  his  life  its  pecu- 
liar business  assigned.  He  divided  the  day  and  night  into 
three  parts,  of  eight  hours  each,  devoting  one  portion  to 
public  business,  another  to  reading,  writing  and  prayer, 
and  the  third  to  sleep,  meals  and  exercise.  It  is  related  of. 
an  eminent  barrister  in  England  that  on  being  kept  Wait- 
ing by  his  wife  regularly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
ringing  of  the  breakfast  bell,  he  resolved  to  devote  that 
fraction  of  time  to  writing  a  work  on  Jurisprudence,  and 
did  succeed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  in  producing  a 
quarto  work  of  four  volumes,  as  the  fruits  of  a  small  daily 
saving  of  time. 
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That  the  people  of  the  South  are  as  tAly  blessed  &$  any 
other  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  all  the  material  elements  of 
prosi!>erity,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  showing  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  ^Nothing  is 
required  but  a  change  of  circumstances  to  bring  into  play  all 
these  important  elements;  and  that  change  is  effected  by  the 
act  which  forever  separates  us  from  the  North,  The  link  thus 
rudely  broken  can  never  be  welded  together  again,  whether 
peace  or  war  shall  be  the  policy  to  prevail.  J^othing  now 
interposes  an  obstacle  to  the  glorious  future  of  the  South.  We 
are  the  strong  man— ^the  Gulliver  wlio  has  broken  the  fetters 
which,  whilst  he  slept,  a  Lilliputian  host  had  fastened  upon 
him  !  Providence,  making  use  of  the  blindness,  the  fanaticism 
and  the  baseness  of  our  enemies  (and  not  our  own  sagacity  or 
wishes),  has  achieved  for  us  these  great  results. 

Let  the  South  then,  in  the  future,  be  true  to  herself,  afi  she 
has  never  been  in  the  past. 

In  the  pages  which  follow  we  intend,  hurriedly,  to  condense 
some  information  relative  to  the  leading  cities,  watering  places, 
natural  curiosities  and  historical  incidents  of  the  States  which 
constitute  the  present  Southern  Confederation. 

We  begin  with  Virginia — the  old  mother  of  States  and 
statesmen — which  abolition  hordes  are  now  seeking  to  overrun 
and  despoil,  as  the  Turks  did  the  classic  vales  of  Greece. 

Her  chief  city  is  Richmond,  now  the  provisional  capital  of 
the  Confederated  States.  It  has  a  population  of  about  40,000, 
and  is  the  centre  of  great  wealth  and  pefinement.  Says  our 
authority — 

**  Richmond,  as  first  seen  approaching  hy  the  river,  is  a  city  seated  on  a 
hill,  says  a  traveller,  and  has  the  imposing  aspect  of  a  large  and  populous 
capital.  It  owes  this,  its  first  dignity,  in  some  measure  to  the  happy  and 
elevated  position  of  its  Capitol,  which  stands  on  Shockhoe  hill,  and  afar  off 
has  a  handsome  ^nd  classical  appearance;  when,  however,  you  approach 
within  criticising  distance,  it  loses  some  of  that  enchantment  which  distance 
ever  lends  the  view.  Though  Richmond  is  not  a  great  capital,  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  flourishing  and  interesting  city,  and  now  probably  contains  nearly 
33,000  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  this  number  being  white,  and  the  rest 
black,  free  or  slave.  It  has  been  the  Scene  of  some  historical  events  of 
great  dignity  and  importance.  The  Capitol  stands — we  still  quote  the 
traveller,  whose  words  we  have,  with  some  variation,  used  in  the  last 
sentences— on  an  elevated  plain,  near  the  brow  of  Shockhoe  hill,  and  its 
front  looks  toward  the  valley  of  James  river,  and  over  the  compact  part 
of  Richmond.  The  view  from  the  portico  is  extensive,  various  and  beau- 
tiful." 

Norfolk  is  eight  miles  from  Hamp!ton  ftoads,  and  thirty-two 
miles  from  the  ocean.     It  has  about  20,000  population,  and  is 

*  Applcton's  Uand-Book  of  Travol,  1860,  is  the  main  authority  relied  upon  in 
this  article. 
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the  centre  of  much  inland  commerce  through  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  could 
protect  all  the  navies  of  Europe.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1804,  said 
that  Norfolk  would,  in  time,  eclipse  New  York  in  commercial 
impprtance,  and  perhaps  bis  prppnecy  may  yet  be  verified. 

Portsmouth,  which  is  opposite  Norfolk,  is  famous  for  the 
navy  yard,  dry  dock,  etc.,  which  exists  there,  and  which,  by  an 
act  of  unparalleled  ferocity,  were  lately  sought  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

Petersburg  has  a  population  of  16,000.  Alexandria  is  seven 
miles  from  Washington  on  the  Potomac.  Winchester  is  thirty- 
two  miles  from  Harper's  ferry.  Lynchburg  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  miles  from  Eichmond.  We  omit  the  other 
towns. 

At  Williamsburg  is  the  site  of  the  old  capital  of  Virginia. 
Here  William  and  Mary  college  is  located.  We  append  a 
sketch  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
home : 

'*  ne  University  of  Virginia^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  United  States,  is  situated  about  a  mile  west  of  the  village  of 
Charlottesville.  It  is  built  rCyclopsedia  of  American  Literature)  on  mod- 
erately elevated  ground,  ana  forms  a  striking  feature  in  a  beautiful  land- 
scape. On  the  south-west  it  is  shut  in  by  little  mountains,  beyond  which,  a 
few  miles  distant,  rise  the  broken  and  occasionally  steep  and  rugged,  but 
not  elevated  ridges,  the  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  expressed  by  the 
name  of  Ragged  mountains.  To  the  north-west  the  Blue  Ridge,  some 
twenty  miles  off,  presents  its  deep-colored  outline,  stretching  to  the  north- 
east and  looking  down  upon  the  mountain-like  hills  that  here  and  there  rise, 
tfrom  the  plain  without  its  western  base.  To  the  east,  the  eye  rests  upon 
the  low  range  of  mountains  that  bounds  the  view  as  far  as  the  vision  can 
extend  north-eastward  and  south-westward  along  its  slopes,  except  where  it 
is  interrupted  directly  to  the  east  by  a  hilly  but  fertile  plain,  through  which 
the  Rivanna,  with  its  discolored  stream,  flows  by  the  base  of  Monticello. 
To  the  south,  the  view  reaches  far  away  until  the  horizon  meets  the  plain, 
embracing  a  region  lying  between  the  mountains  on  cither  hand,  and  cov- 
ered with  forests  interspersed  with  spots  of  cultivated  land. 

"The  University  of  Virginia  was  founded  in  1819,  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  sp  great  was  his  interest  in  its  success,  and  his'  estimate  of  its  import- 
ance, that  in  his  epitaph,  found  among  his  papers,  he  ranks  his  share  in  its 
foundation  third  among  the  achievements  and  honors  of  his  life — the 
authorship  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  being  the  first,  and  of  the 
Virginia  Statute  for  Religious  Freedom  the  second.  The  University  is 
endowed  and  controlled  by  the  State. 

**  Monticello,  once  the  beautiful  home  and  now  the  tomb  of  Jefferson,  is 
about  four  miles  west  of  Charlottesville.  *  This  venerated  mansion,'  says 
Lossing,  in  his  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  *  is  yet  standing,  though  some- 
w^  dilapidated  and  deprived  of  its  former  beauty  by  neglect.  The  furni- 
ture of  its  distinguished  owner  is  nearly  ail  ]gone,  except  a  few  pictures  and 
mirrors:  otherwise  the  interior  of  the  house  b  the  same  as  when  Jefferson 
died.  ItTis  upon  an  eminence,  with  many  aspen  ^rees  around  it,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive,  landscapes  in 
the  world.'    Wirt,  writing  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  house  during 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  lifetime,  records  that,  in  the  spacious  and  lofty  hall  irhich 
opens  to  the  visitor  on  enterinj^,  *he  niarks  no  tawdry  and  unmeaning  orna- 
ments; but  before,  on  the  ri^ht,  on  the  left,  all  around,  the  eye  is  struck 
and  gratified  by  objects  of  science  and  taste,  so  classed  and  arranged  as  to 
produce  their  finest  effect.'  On  one  side  specimens  of  sculpture,  set  out  in 
such  order  as  to  exhibit,  at  a  coup  (Toeil^  the  historic  progress  of  tnat  art, 
from  the  first  rude  attempts  of  toe  Aborigines  of  our  country  up  to  that 
exquisite  and  finished  bust  of  the  great  patriot  himself,  from  the  master 
hand  of  Carrachi.  On  the  other  side,  the  visitor  sc^  displayed  a  vast  col- 
lection of  the  specimens  of  the  Indian  art,  their  paintings,  weapons,  orna- 
ments and  manufactures ;  on  another,  an  array  or  fossil  productions  of  our 
country,  mineral  and  animal;  the  petrified  remains  of  those  colossal 
monsters  which  once  trod  our  forests,  and  are  no  more;  and  a. variegated 
display  of  the  branching  honors  of  those  monarchs  of  the  waste  that  still 
people  the  wilds  of  the  American  Continent!  In  ^  large  saloon  were 
exquisite  productions  of  the  painter's  art,  and  from  its  windows  opened  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  coun^  such  as  no  painter  could  imitate.  There 
were,  too,  medallions  and  engravings  in  great  profusion.'  Monticello  was  a 
point  of  great  attraction  to  the  learned  of  all  lands,  when  travelling  in  this 
country,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  lived.  His  writings  made  him  favorably 
known  as  a  scholar,  and  his  public  position  made  him  honored  by  the 
nations.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Jefferson  lie  in  a  small  family  cemetery  by 
the  side  of  the  winding  road  leading  to  Monticella" 

We  have  referred  too  frequently  in  the  past  to  the  Virginia 
Springs  to  make  any  further  reference  to  them  necessary. 
They  comprise : 

The  White  Sulphur,  The  Hot  Springs,  Capon  Springs, 

Salt  Sulphur,  Bath  Alum,  Healine       ** 

Blue      "  Rockbridge  Alum,  DibrelFs      '* 

Red       "  Fauquier  White  Sulphur,    Rawley's     " 

Sweet  Springs,  Jordan's        **          **  Grayson's    " 

Red  Sweei  Springs,      Shannondale  Springs,  Alleghany  " 

Warm              "  Berkley               «  Huguenot  " 

Harpers  Ferry  is  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
way, eighty-two  miles  from  Baltimore  city.  The  Winchester 
and  Potomac  railway  connects  it  with  Winchester,  thirty-two 
miles  distant.  This  place,  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  is 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Shenandoah  rivers. 
This  meeting  of  the  waters  is  immediately  after  their  passage 
through  a  gap  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  was  thought  by  Jeffer- 
son to  be  ^'one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature,  and 
well  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  witness."  The  place 
was  formerly  called  Shenandoah  Falls. 

The  Natural  Bridae  is  in  Rockbridge  county,  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, sixty-three  miles  fVom  the  White  Sulphur  springs.  From 
Washington,  the  traveller  hither  may  talte  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railway  to  Gordonsville;  on  the  Virginia  Central 
and  the  Central  to  Millboro';  and  thence  by  stage  or  by  railway 
from  Richmond  or  other  points  to  I^ynchburg;  and  thtjnce  by 
canal  packet  thirty-fi\e  miles  to  the  bridge.  In  the  pleasant 
book  of  Virginia  Letters,  Peregrine  Prolix  thus  records  ^he 
story  of  his  visit  to  the  Natural  bridge : 
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Eyerybody  in  this  TiciQity  will  tell  you  that  the  distance  from  Lexing- 
ton to  the  ifatural  bridge  is  tweWe  miles;  but  the  shortest  route  is  fourteen 
miles,  six  of  which  being  supposed  to  be  impassable  in  consequence  of  the 
superabundance  of  rain,  llie  driyer  of  my  hack,  by  name  Ohver  (a  melan- 
thrope  of  great  skill  in  his  art),  pursued  a  route' three  miles  longer.  Not 
being  aware  of  the  inconceiyable  oadness  of  the  road,  and  being  naturally 
averse  to  early  rising,  I  did  not  leaye  Lexington  until  nine  o'clock.  Oliver 
soon  horrified,  me  by  turning  into  .the  road  we  trayelled  last  eyening,  and 
tnfbrmins  me  we  must  pursue  it  for  six  miles,  and  then  take  a  cross-road  for 
three  miks  to  get  into  the  direct  route.  This  was  bad  news;  for  in  a  region 
of  bad  roads  uie  cross-roads  are  the  worst,  and  are  as  bad  as  the  cross 
women.  And,  indeed,  until  within  two  miles  of  the  bridge,  the  road  is  so 
pre-eminently  abominable  that  it  has  won  to  itself  the  title  of  purgator}-, 
and  like  that^uncomfortable  place,  when  once  in,  it  requires  much  whipping 
to  get  you  out 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  mud  and  mire,  rut  and  rock,  hill 
and  hollow,  the  skilful  Oliyer  landed  me  safe  at  the  house  near  the  bridge 
at  two  p.  M.  A  melanthropic  guide  conducted  me  immediately  down  a 
winding  rocky  path  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  chasm,  in  which  flows  the 
little  stream  called  Cedar  cre6k,  and  across  the  top  of  which,  from  brink  to 
brink,  there  still  extends  an  enormous  rocky  stratum,  that  time  and  grarity 
haye  moulded  into  a  graceful  arch.  The  oed  of  Cedar  creek  is  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and  the  sides  of  the  enor- 
mous chasm,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  water  flows,  are  composed  of  solid 
rock,  maintaining  a  position  almost  perpendicular.  These  adamantine  walls 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  water^wom,  but  suggested  the  idea  of  an  enormous 
cayem,  that  in  remote  ages  may  have  been  covered  for  miles  by  the  contin- 
uation of  that  stratum  of  which  all  that  now  remains  is  the  arch  of  the 
Natural  bridge.  I  do  verily  believe  that  thb  stupendous  object  is  the  ruin 
of  a  cavey  one  of  those  antres  yast,  in  which  our  limestone  regions  abound, 
and  which  perhaps  existed  preyious  to  the  upheaying  of  our  continent,  and 
'yas  tenanted  by  Naiads,  Tritons,  and  other  worthies  of  the  deep. 

The  first  sensation  of  the  beholder  is  one  of  double  astoni^ment ;  first, 
at  the  absolute  sublimity  of  the  scene ;  next,  at  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
descriptions  he  has  read,  and  the  pictures  he  has  seen,  to  produce  in  his 
mind  the  faintest  idea  of  the  reality.  The  great  height  gives  the  arch  an 
air  ot*  grace  and  lightness  that  must  be  seen  to  be  £lt,  and  the  power  of 
speech  is  for  a  moment  lost  in  coiitemplating  the  immense  dimensions  of  the 
surrounding  objects.  The  middle  of  the  arc}i  is  forty-fiye  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular thickness,  which  increases  to  sixty  at  its  juncture  with  the  yast  abut- 
ments. Its  top,  which  is  covered  with  soil,  supporting  shrubs  of  various 
sizes,  is  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  high.  It  is  sixty  feet  wide,  and  its  span 
is  almost  ninety  feet  Across  the  top  passes  a  pubHc  road,  and  being  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  neighboring  country,  you  may  cross  it  in  a  coach  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  interesting  pass.  There  are  several  forest  trees  of 
lane  dimensions  growing  near  the  edge  of  the  creek  directly  under  the 
arcli,  which  do  not  nearly  reach  its  lowest  part 

The  most  imposing  view  is  from  about  sixt^  yards  below  the  bridge,  close 
to  the  edffe  or  the  creek ;  from  that  position  the  arch  appears  thinner, 
lighter  and  loftier.  From  the  ed^e  of  the  creek  at  some  distfince  above  Uie 
bridge,  you  look  at  the  thicker  side  of  the  arch,  which,  from  this  point  of 
riew,  approaches  somewhat  to  the  Gothic.  A  little  above  the  bridge,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  creek,  the  wall  of  rock  is  broken  into  buttres»-like 
manses,  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  terminating  in  separate  pinnacles  wnich  overlook  the  bridge. 
It  requires  a  strong  head  (perenance  a  thick  skull)  to  stand  on  one  of  these 
narrow  eminences  and  look  into  the  yawning  guK  be\oN9. 
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When  you  are  exactly  under  the  arch  and  cast  your  glances  upward,  the 
space  appears  immense ;  and  the  symmetry  of  the  ellipsoidal  concave  formed 
by  the  arch  and  the  gigantic  walls  from  which  it  springs,  is  wonderfully 
pleasing.  From  this  position  the  views  in  both  directions  are  sublime  and 
striking  from  the  immense  height  of  the  rocky  walls,  stretching  away  in 
various  curves,  covered  in  some  places  by  the  drapery  of  the  forest,  green 
and  graceful,  and  in  others  without  a  bramble  or  a  bush,  bare  and  blue. 

Reader,  do  not  allow  the  coolness  of  the  neighbors,  or  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  or  the  badness  of  the  roads,  or  the  goodness  of  your  equipaee,  or 
the  inertia  of  your  disposition,  or  the  gravity  of  your  baggage,  or  the  levity 
of  your  purfte,  or  the  nolition  of  vour  womankind,  or  any  other  creature  of 
any  other  kind,  to  prevent  you  m>m  ^oing  to  see  the  Natural  bridge ;  you 
never  saw  its  like  before,  and  never  will  you  look  upon  its  like  again. 

Weir*s  Cave. — This  wonderful  place,  scarcely  inferior  in  mys- 
terious grandeur  to  the  celebrated  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
is  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Augusta  county,  Va.,  seven- 
teen miles  from  Staunton  ("on  the  Central  railway),  sixteen 
miles  from  Waynesboro',  eignt  miles  from  Mount  Sidney,  four- 
teen mile^  from  Harrisburg,  and  thirty-two  from  Charlottes- 
ville and  the  University  of  Virginia.  Take  the  Central  rail- 
way from  iiichmond,  or  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  from 
Washington  city  to  Gordons ville  and  the  Central^  railway 
onward  to  Staunton;  thence  by  stage  seventeen  miles  to  the 
cave. 

Weir's  Cave  (sometimes  written  Weyer's)  was  named  after 
Bernard  Weyer,  who  discovered  it  in  1804,  while  in  chase  of  a 
wild  animal  who  fled  thither  for  escape.  Many  of  the  countless 
apartments  in  this  grand  subterranean  castle  are  of  exquisite 
beauty — others  again  are  magnificent  in  their  grand  extent. 
Washington  Hall,  the  largest  chamber,  is  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  length.  A  traveller  visiting  the  cave,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  annual  illumination,  thuq  describes  this 
noble  apartment  : 

**  There  is  a  fine  sheet  of  rock-work  running  up  the  centre  of  this  room,  and 
giving  it  the  aspect  of  two  separate  and  noble  galleries,  till  you  look  above, 
where  you  observe  the  partition  rises  only  twenty  feet  toward  the  roof,  and 
leaves  the  fine  arch  expanding  over  your  head  untouched.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful connection  here  standing  out  in  the  room,  which  certainly  has  the  form 
and  drapery  of  a  gigantic  statue ;  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Nation's  Hero ; 
and  the  whole  place  is  filled  with  these  projections — appearances  which 
excite  the  imagination  by  suggesting  resemblances  and  leaving  them 
unfinished.  The  general  effect,  too,  was  perhaps  indescribable.  The  fine 
perspective  of  this  room,  four  times  the  length  of  an  ordinary  church ;  the 
numerous  tapers,  when  near  you,  so  encumbered  by  deep  shadows  as  to  give 
only  a  dim,  relisious  light,  and  when  i^t  a  distance,  appearing  in  tneir 
various  attitudes  uke  twinkling  stars  on  a  deep,  dark  heaven ;  the  amazing 
vaulted  roof  spread  over  you,  with  its  carved  and  knotted  surface,  to  which 
the  streaming  lights  below  in  vain  endisavored  to  convey  their  radiance ; 
together  with  the  impression  that  you  had  made  so  deep  an  entrance,  and 
were  so  entirely  cut  ofi*  fix>m  the  living  world  and  ordinary  things,  produces 
an  efiect  which,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  receive  but  once,  and  wul  retain 
forever." 
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"  Weir's  Cave,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
great  natural  wonders  of  this  new  world,  and  for  its  eminence  in  its  own 
class,  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  Natural  bridge  and  Niagara,  while  it 
is  far  less  known  than  either.  Its  dimensions,  by  the  most  direct  course,  are 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  feet,  and  by  the  more  winding  paths  twice  that 
length;  and  its  objects  are  remarkable  for  their  variety,  formation  and 
beauty.  In  both  respects  it  will,  I  think,  compare,  without  injury  to  itself, 
with  the  celebrated  Grotto  of  Antiparos.  For  myself,  I  acknowledge  the 
spectacle  to  have  been  most  interesting ;  but,  to  be  so,  it  must  be  illuminated 
as  on  this  occasion.  I  had  thought  that  this  circumstance  might  give  the 
whole  a  toyish  effect ;  but  the  influence  of  two  thousand  or  three  uiousand 
lights  on  these  immense  caverns  is  only  such  as  to  reveal  the  objects  without 
disturbing  the  solemn  and  sublime  obscurity  which  sleeps  on  everything. 
Scarcely  any  scenes  can  aWaken  so  many  passions  at  once  and  so  deeply. 
Curiosity,  apprehension,  terror,  surprise,  aamiration  and  delight,  by  turns 
and  together  arrest  and  possess  you.  I  have  had  before,  from  other  objects, 
one  simple  impression  made  with  greater  power ;  but  I  never  had  so  many 
impressions  made,  and  with  so  mucn  power,  before.  If  the  interesting  and 
the  awful  are  the  elements  of  the  sublime,  here  sublimity  reigns,  as  in  her 
own  domain,  in  darkness,  silence,  and  deeps  profound." 

North  Carolina,  which  anticipated  the  other  colonies  in  her 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  not  behind  her 
sisters  in  the  second  great  revolution,  evinced  by  her  present 
martial  array  in  the  field  and  her  unanimous  vote  in  Conven- 
tion. Besides  her  inexhaustible  wealth  in  naval  stores,  she  is 
a  great  grain  producer,  and  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  her 
neighbors  in  mineral  wealth  and  resources.  Her  chief  cities 
are  Raleigh  and  Wilmington. 

Ealeigh,  from  New  York,  by  the  great  Southern  line  of  rail- 
way, through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Rich- 
mond, to  Weldon,  K.  C.,  thence  by  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
railway.  Distance  from  Washington,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  miles;  from  Weldon,  ninety-seven  miles.  From  Charleston, 
S.  C,  by  the  great  mail  route,  to  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  on  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  link;  thence  by  the  North  Carolina 
Central  railway. 

Raleigh,  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  is  situated  a  little 
north-east  of  the  centre  of  the  State,  near  the  Nouse  river.  It 
is  a  pleasant  little  cit^,  on  a  high  and  healthful  position.  Union 
square  is  an  open  area  of  ten  acres,  occupying  a  centre,  on  the 
Bides  of  which  are  the  principal  streets.  The  State  House, 
which  is  on  this  square,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  the 
Capitols  of  the  United  States.  It  is  .built  of  granite,  after  the 
model  of  the  Parthenon,  with  massive  columns  and  a  grand 
dome.  The  former  State  House  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1831, 
and  with  it  the  celebrated  statue  of  Was^iington  by  Canova. 
The  St^te  Lunatic  Asylum  is  here,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Wilmington,  the  largest,  and  the  chief  commercial  cit}'  of 
North  Carolina,  is  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  State, 
upon  the   Cape  Fear  river,   thirty-four  miles  frorcL  \*Vk^  ^w^« 
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Beached  ftom  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  etc.,  by  the 
great  Southern  route,  upon  which  it  is  a  prominent  point. 
Travellers  from  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  formerly  took  the 
steamer  here  for  a  coast  voyage  as  far  as  Charleston;  now  the 
route  is'  continued  by  the  Manchester  and  Wilmington  railway 
to  Kinffsville,  on  the  Columbia  branch  of  the  'South  Carolina 
road.  This  is  a  busy  place,  full  of  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial life.  It  offers,  however,  no  very  great  attractions  to  the 
traveller  in  quest  of  the  picturesque,  though  it  played  a  part  in 
the  drama  of  the  Revolution.  Major  Craig  took  possession  of 
the  town  in  January,  1781,  and  occupied  it  until  tne  surrender 
of  Comwallis. 

^orth  Carolina  abounds  in  localities  of  great  natural  beauty, 
well  adapted  for  summer  retreats  as  well  as  for  manufacturing 
sites.  We  referred  to  most  of  these  last  summer,  in  an  article 
descriptive  of  our  visit  to  the  State.  We  shall  barely  tefer  to 
them  now  by  name : 

Black  Mountain,  Shocco  Springs, 

Swannannoa  Gap,  Qawk's  Bill, 

Hickory  Nut  Gap,  Table  Rock, 

Pilot  Mountain,  Ginger  Cake  Rock, 

Warm  Springs,  Valley  of  French  Broad. 

The  Black  mountain  has  been  made  famous  by  the  explora- 
tions and  melancholy  fate  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  lost  his  life  in 
hi9  pious  labors.'*' 

■ < 

^  Pr.  Mitobell  ]^riihed  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-ieTonth  of  June,  1857,  in  the 
■iztT-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  attempted  alone  to  descend  Mount  Mitchell,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Black  mountain,  which  is  in  Tancey  eoanty,  North  Carolina; 
bat  a  thunder-storm  detained  him  on  the  mountain,  so,  that  it  was  CTening  and  dark 
at  he  was  groping  his  way  down  the  mountain's  sides.  Not  far  ft-om  nineteen  min- 
utes past  eight — ^for  his  watch  mipjrked  that  time — he  pitched  head-long  some  forty 
feet  down  the  precipice  into  a  small  but  deep  pool  of  water  that  femis  the  Sugar 
Camp  fork  of  Caney  river.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pool  be  was  found,  on  the  eighth 
of  My,  by  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Wilson,  who  with  some  two  hundred  other  mountain  jatm 
were  looking  for  Dr.  Mitchell  in  every  glen  on  the  sides  of  that  fearful  mountain 
mass.  This  was  the  fifth  visit  that  Dr.  Mitchell  had  paid  to  the  Black  mountain, 
the  others  being  in  1836,  1838,  1844  and  1856  respectively.  His  object  at  this  time 
was  partly  personal  and  partly  scientifip.  He  wished  to  correct  the  mistakes  into 
whion  some  had  been  led  concerning  his  esrlier  visits,  and  to  so  compare  the  indiea- 
tiops  of  the  spirit  ievel  and  the  barometer,  that  ftilpre  explorers  of  mountain 
heights  might  have  increased  copfidence  in  the  results  afforded  tjiem  by  these 
inftmments.  His  untimely  end  left  both  parts  of  this  work  to  be  completed  by  the 
pious  hands  of  others. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  buried  in  Asbeville,  North  Carolina,  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1857, 
by  tiie  side  of  one  of  his  college  mates.  But  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many 
meiids,  and  especially  of  the  mountain  meq  of  Yancey,  his  family  allowed  his  body 
to  |m  removed  and  deposited  on  the  top  of  Mount  Mitobdl.  This  was  done  on  the 
sixteenth  of  June,  1858.  There  he  shul  rest  till  the  Judgment  dayi  in  a  mausoleum 
snoh  as  n^  other  man  has  ever  had.  Reared  by  the  hands  of  Omnipotence,  it  was 
assigned  to  him  by  those  to  whom  it  was  given  thus  to  express  their  esteem,  and  ft 
was  oonsecrlted4)y  the  lips  Of  eloquence,  warmed  by  affection,  amidst  the  rites  of 
pvr  holy  religion.  Before  him  lies  the  North  Carolina  he  loved  so  well  and  served 
so  faithfully.  From  his  lofty  couch,  its  hills  and  valleys  melt  into  its  plains  as  they 
stretch  away  to  the  shores  of  the  eastern  ocean,  whence  the  dawn  of  th%  las^  day 
stealing  quietly  westward,  as  it  lights  the  mountain  tops  first,  shall  awake  jiim 
oArlieat  to  hear  the  greeting  of  **  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

\Pro/.  PK%a%^  AddTMf. 
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North  Carolina  possesses  one  million  and  a  half  acres  of  swamp 
lands,  which  are  atpresent  uncultivated,  and  are  owned  hy  the 
State.  Professor  ifmmons,  State  Geologist,  in  his  report  now 
before  us,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  regards  these  lands  as 
two-fold  more  valuable  than  the  upland,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  cotton !  Here  is  a  great  future  source  of  wealth. 
We  insert,  entire,  a  chapter,  descriptive  of  these  lands,  from 
Professor  Emmons : 

The  lands  under  consideration  are  confined  to  the  eastern  counties.  They 
scarcely  touch  the  long,  narrow  sounds  which  skirt  the  Atlantic.  Large 
bodies  extend  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  occupy 
wide  belts,  not  far  fif^om,  and  parallel  with,  the  principal  rivers.  Their  shape 
is,  however,  irregular,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  inspection  of  any  correct 
map,  that  they  must  occupy  ground  considerably  higher  than  the  beds  of 
the  river  which  they  skirt.  They  are  reservoirs  oT  water,  and  numerous 
stceams  issue  from  them  on  all  sides,  which  find  their  way  to  the  river  chan- 
nels by  exceedingly  crooked  routes  or  courses. 

The  most  northern  swamp  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  Dismal,  lying 
partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  North  Carolina,  and  which  occupies  laige 
tracts  in  Currituck  ana  Pasquotank  counties.  Pasquotank  river  rises  m 
this  swamp,  its  head  being  really  in  Lake  Drummona,  in  Yir^nia.  Towns 
and  numerous  hamlets,  however,  are  planted  in  the  great  Dismal  Swamp. 
It  is  traversed  by  roads,  and  few  in  passing  through  this  section  of  country 
would  suspect  they  were  in  this  swamp,  famous  the  world  over  for  its 
ominous  name. 

The  largest  territory  of  swamp  lies  in  Washington,  TyrreU,  Beaufort  and 
Hyde  counties.  Its  whole  length  is  rather  more  than  seventy-five  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  at  least  forty-five  in  the  widest  part  from  north  to 
south.  It  lies  between  Albemarle  Sound,  the  lower  Boanoke  river,  and 
Pamlico  Sound,  Pamlico  and  Tar  rivers.  The  most  eastern  parts  of  this 
great  tract,  however,  riiould  be  regarded  as  marsh  land,  and  subject  to  over- 
flow during  storm  tiides.  Like  all  swamp  lands,  the  middle  is  higher  by  a 
few  feet  toan  the  margins.  It  terminates  westward,  near  Washington, 
Beaufi>rt  county.  This  great  body  difi*ers  from  other  swamps  by  a  more 
uniform  continuity,  and  a  more  perfect  level,  and  with  fewer  knolls,  cidled 
idand$,  Hyde  county,  for  example,  is  level  as  a  house  floor,  and  as  even  as 
a  well-constructed  garden.  It  is  but  a  few  feet  above  tide ;  too  few  to  give 
depth  to  wells,  and  hence  water  for  cooking  is  supplied  mainly  from  cisterns 
resting  upon  the  ground.  This  swamp  has  four  shallow  lakes  of  considera- 
ble size.  .  The  largest  is  Matamuskeet,  which  is  twenty  miles  long.  Lying 
a  few  feet  lower  than  the  swamp  are  tracts  of  stiff  clay  soil,  probably  as 
good  for  wheat  as  any  in  the  State,  but  these  diverse  kinds  are  never  inteiv 
mingled ;  the  clay  is  a  kind  of  outlier  or  border.  The  lands  of  this  great 
swamp  have  become  famous  for  the  large  crops  of  com  they  produce.  They 
are  called  the  Hyde  county  or  Matamuskeet  lands. 

Again,  included  between  the  forks  of  Pamlico  and  Neuse  rivers  is  another 
swamp  thirty  nules  long,  but  in  area  it  is  less  than  an  eighth  of  the  Mata- 
muri^eet  swamp  ana  Pungo  swamp. 

South  of  the  Neuse,  and  lying  in  Carteret  and  Jones  counties,  there  is 
another  immense  tract  of  swamp  land,  80,000  acres  of  which  is  known  as 
the  open  prairie  of  Carteret  In  nearly  a  continued  belt,  this  swamp  la 
seventy-five  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  but  its  width  is  less  than  the 
Matamuskeetf  swamp.  It  is  not  by  any  means  perfectly  continuous.  It 
admits  the  passage  of  roads,  but  it  lies  nearly  upon  one  plane,  and  the  slight 
inequalities  scarcely  serve  to  divide  it  into  separate  sections. 
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Dover  swamp  is  an  isolated  tract  some  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  Atlantic  railroad. 

Onslow  and  Jones  counties  contain  a  part  of  the  great  Carteret  tract. 
This  tract,  at  its  western  extremity,  gives  origin  to  the  White  Oak  creek. 

Holly  Shelter  swamp  lies  parallel  with  east  Cape  Fear  river.  It  begins 
in  Onslow  county,  but  the  neatest  part  lies  in  New  Hanover  county,  east 
of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad. 

In  Brunswick  county  lies  the  Green  swamp.  It  is  rather  lower  than 
those  we  have  mentioned,  but  it  is  peculiar  in  having  numerous  islands — 
that  is,  rounded  hillocks,  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  general  surface  of 
the  swamp.  These  are  inhabited  by  squatters,  who  live  by  basket-making, 
and  by  general  plunder  of  those  materials  which  can  be  turned  into  hominy, 
hoe-cake  and  a  little  bacon.  On  the  border  of  this  swamp  there  has  been 
formed  a  beautiful  lake  with  clear  water,  and  known  as  Waccamaw  lake, 
and  from  which  flows  the  Waccamaw  river,  a  boatablQ  stream,  though  it 
is  liable  to  be  blocked  up  by  trees  and  dead  timber.  Livingston's  creek 
rises  in  this  swamp,  and  is  boatable  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  crossing;  of 
the  Manchester  railroad,  and  up  which  the  tide  flows  twelve  miles,  rising 
something  like  two  feet  at  its  mouth.  Columbus  county  contains  large 
bodies  of  swamp  land,  but  not  so  continuous  as  the  Green  swamp  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  of  swamp  lands  in  the  state  is  at  least  two 
millions,  of  which  the  State  owns  one  million  Jive  hundred  thousand,  This^ 
however,  does  not  include  the  marsh  lands  bordering  the  sounds.  There  are 
also  smaller  tracts  owned  by  individuals,  of  considerable  value,  in  all  the 
counties  we  have  named.  There  is,  however,  a  deficiency  of  statistics  and 
records  of  surveys,  and  although  the  swamp  lands  are  vastly  iinportant,  the 
archives  of  the  State  furnish  really  no  information  of  value.  Private  indi- 
viduals who  are  personally  interested  in  large  tracts  of  those  lands  have 
furnished  all  the  reliable  information  we  possess  relative  to  them. 

In  contrast  with  the  swamp  lands,  we  may  briefly  notice  the  savannah 
lands.  These  are  beautiful,  open  and  level  spaces,  covered  now  with  broom 
ffraSs.  We  heve  not  been  told  what  they  produced  in  early  times.  The 
largest  in  the  State  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  rail- 
road, in  the  county  of  Ne^  Hanover,  and  hot  far  sibove  Wilmington.  A 
traveller  passing  over  the  road  in  the  daytime  will  admif e  'their  oeautiful 
surfaces,  tnough  they  are  not  covered  with  brilliant  flowers  and  the  more 
valuable  crops  of  cereals. 

South  Carolina,  which  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
necessity,  and  the  first  to  strike  in  behalf  of  the  great  revolu- 
tion which  is  now  in  progress,  lias  occupied  much  of  our 
attention  in  the  past. 

Even  a  Northern  authority,  in  times  when  it  was  less 
fashionable  than  now  in  that  quarter  to  decry  and  anathe- 
niatize  the  land  of  the  sun,  has  thus  spoken  of  South  Carolina : 

'^  South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  States  in 
the  Union,  in  its  legendary  and  historic  story,  in  its  social 
characteristics,  and  its  physical  aspect. 

"  Upon  its  settlement  by  the  English,  in  1670,  John  Locke, 
the  famous  philosopher,  framed  a  Constitution  for  the  young 
Colony,  after  the  pattern  of  that  of  Plato's  Model  Kepublic. 
Later  (1690)  the  native;  poetic  humor  of  the  people  received 
a  new  prompting  from  the  influx  of  French  Huguenots,  driven 
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from  their  own  land  by  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz. 
This  chivalric  spirit  was  fostered  by  the  wars  which  they 
shared  with  the  Georgians,  under  Oglethorpe,  against  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida,  and  by  the  gallant  struggles  in  which 
they  were  perpetually  involved  with  the  Yemassee  and  other 
of  their  Indian  neighbors.  Next  came  the  long  and  painful 
trial  of  the  Kevolution,  in  which  these  resolute  people  were 
among  the  first  and  most  ardent  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause 
of  right  —  the  most  persistent  and  self-sacrificing  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  contest,  under  every  rebuff,  and  the  last  to  leave 
the  bloody  and  devastating  fight  —  a  story  now  told  undeniably 
and  gloriously  everywhere  through  her  romantic  territory, 
upon  the  battle-fields,  from  the  mounfains  to  the  sea. 

"  The  generoils  temper,  from  which  all  this  brave  history 
grew,  has  been  ever  since  nourished  and  developed  b}''  the 
social  circumstances  of  the  people;  the  kindly  and  benign  influ- 
ences of  a  pastoral  or  agricultural  life,  cementing,  endearing, 
and  perpetuating,  through  a  thousand  links,  family  love,  asso- 
ciations, attainments  and  possessions.  These  characteristics 
have  been  yet  further  brought  out  by  the  climate,  by  the  physical 
nature  of  their  home,  and  by  the  domeatic  dependence  of  one 
portion  of  the  community,  and  the  ennobling  effect  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  and  the  obligations  it  imposes  upon  the 
other. 

"  The  physique  of  the  Palmetto  State  is  exceedingly  varied. 
Here,  on  the  seaboard  and  the  south,  broad  savannas  and  deep, 
dank  lagoons,  covered  with  teeming  fields  of  rice,  and  fruitful 
in  a  thousand  changes  of  tropical  vegetation ;  in  the  middle 
districts  great  undulating  meadows,  overspread  with  the  luxu- 
riant maize,  or  white  with  snowy  carpetings  of  cotton ;  and 
again,  to  the  northward,  bold  mountain  ranges,  lovely  valleys, 
and  matchless  water-falls. 

'The  Bunny  land,  tho  sunny  land,  where  Nature  has  displayed 
Her  fairest  works,  with  lavish  hand,  in  hill,  and  vale,  and  glade ; 
Her  streams  flow  on  in  melody,  through  fair  and  fruitful  plains; 
And,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  with  beauty  plenty  reigns !'  " 

We  shall  not  undertake,  at  present,  to  refer  to  the  cities  and 
towns  of  South  Carolina.  Their  history,  which  was  written  in 
the  Revolutionary  annals,  will  be  written  again  in  the  records 
of  the  existing  war,  in  even  more  glorious  colors,  should  the 
enemy  pollute  the  soil  with  his  unhallowed  foot.  Every  acre  of 
ground  will  again  be  made  classic.  Manons,  Moultries,  Sum- 
ters,  Gadsdens  and  Rutledges  will  be  reproduced  in  names 
which  are  now  unknown  to  fame.  Charleston  will  again  rise 
to  the  relative  rank  which  she  had  among  American  cities 
before  ^the  first  War  of  Independence,  and  will  become  one  of 
the  greatest  cities  of  the  new  Confederacy. 

South  Carolina  abounds  in  admirable  manufacturing  sites, 
and  has  a  mountain  region  of  unsurpassed  beauty^  where  av^ 
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located  several  pleasant  watering  places,  and  where  many  more 
will,  in  time,  start  up.  We  referred  to  these  very  fully  last 
summer.  The  following  description  of  the  lowlands  we  extract 
from  our  authority  entire : 

The  journey  on  the  South  Carolina  railway  will  give  the  traveller  some 
inkling  of  the  lowland  features  of  the  southern  landscape,  though  not  in  its 
strongest  or  most  interesting  character.  Since  much  or  the  way  is  through 
eiLtensive  pine  forests,  whicn  makes  the  rhyming  sneer  hestowed  upon  this 
part  of  the  country  not  altogether  inapt : 

**  Where  to  the  North,  pine  trees  in  prospect  rise ; 
Where  to  the  East,  pine  trees  assnil  the  skies ; 
Where  to  the  West,  pine  trees  obstruct  the  view ; 
Where  to  the  Sou(^,  pine  trees  forever  grew !" 

But  a  second  glimpse  will  reveal,  amidst  all  these  "pine  trees,"  the 
towering  cypress,  with  its  foliage  of  fringe  and  its  garlands  of  moss  —  the 
waxen  bay-leaf,  the  rank  laurel,  and  the  clustering  ivy ;  and,  if  you  are 
watchful,  you  may  catch,  in  the  rapid  transit  of  the  cars  through  the  swamps, 
glimpses  of  almost  interminable  cathedral  aisles  of  cypress  and  vine,  sweep- 
ing through  the  deeper  parts  of  the  boundless  lagoons.  But  a  railroad 
glimpse,  and  especiallv  at  the  speed  with  which  you  travel  here,  is  quite 
insufficient  for  reasonable  observation.  At  Woodlands,  a  mile  only  south  of 
Midway,  the  centre  of  the  road,  lives  the  distinguished  poet  and  novelist, 
Simms ;  and,  as  he  is  always  upon  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  we  will  pay 
him  a  flying  visit,  not  doubting  of  our  welcome,  xonder,  in  that  wide  and 
spreading  lawn,  stands  our  author's  mansion  —  an  old-fashioned  brick  struc- 
ture, with  massive  and  strange  portico.  The  ranks  of  orange  trees  and  live 
oak  which  sentinel  his  castle  are  the  objects  of  his  tenderest  care  —  true  and 
ardent  lover  of  nature  as  he  is.  Mr.  Simms  has  a  particular  fondness  for 
the  especial  grape  vine,  depending  in  such  fantastic  and  numberless  festoons 
from  the  limbs  of  yon  venerable  tree.  He  has  immortalized  it  in  his  song ; 
and,  as  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  class  —  a  class  numerous  in  the  South — 
we  will  pay  it  an  humble  tribute  in  our  prose.  It  is  strong-limbed  as  a 
giant — and,  but  for  the  grace  with  which  it  clings  to  the  old  forest-king, 
would  seem  to  be  rather  struggling  with  him  for  his  sceptre,  than  loyally 
and  lovingly  suing  for  his  protection.  The  vine  drops  its  festoons,  one 
beneath  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  half  a  dozen  persons  may  find  a 
cozy  seat,  each  over  hb  fellow,  for  a  merry  swing.  On  a  dreamy  summer 
eve  you  may  vacillate,  in  these  rustic  couches,  to  your  heart's  content,  one 
arm  thrown  around  the  vine  will  secure  you  in  your  seat,  while  the  hand 
may  hold  the  favorite  book,  and  the  other  pluck  the  delicious  clusters  of 

f rapes,  which,  as  you  swing,  encircle  your  head  like  the  wreath  upon  the 
row  of  Bacchus.     If  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  be  hot,  then  the  rich  and 
impenetrable  canopy  of  foliage  above  you  will  not  prove  ungrateful. 

A  stroll  over  Mr.  Simms'  plantation  will  give  vou  a  pleasant  inkling  of 
almost  every  feature  of  the  Southern  lowlands,  in  natural  scenery,  social 
hfe,  and  the  character  and  position  of  the  slave  population.  You  may  sleep 
sweetly  and  soundly  within  his  hospitable  walls,  secure  of  a  happy  day  on 
the  morrow,  whether  the  rain  holds  you  prisoner  within  doors,  or  the  glad 
sunshine  drags  you  abroad.  He  will  give  you  a  true  Southern  breakfast,  at 
a  v^y  comorflable  hour,  and  then  furnish  you  abundaiit  sources  of  amuse- 
ment in  his  well-stocked  library,  or  puffer  you  to  seek  it  elsewhere,  as  your 
fancy  listcth.  At  dinner,  you  shall  not  lack  good  cheer,  for  either  the 
physical  or  the  intellectual  man,  and  then  you  may  take  a  pleasant  stroll  to 
the  quiet  banks  of  the  Edisto — watch  the  railmen  floating  lazily  down  the 
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stream,  and  interpret  as  you  will  the  windings  and  echoes  of  their  boat- 
horns —  or  yon  may  muse  in  the  shaded  bowers  of  Turtle  Cove,  or  any  of 
the  many  othei'  inlets  and  bayous  of  the  stream.  Go  ^rhere  you  may,  you 
must  not  fail  to  peep  into  the  dark  and  solemn  swamps.  You  may  traverse 
their  waters  on^  wila  bridges  of  decayed  and  fallen  trees ;  you  may  dream  of 
knight  and  troubadour,  as  your  eye  wanders  through  the  gothic  passages  of 
cypress^  interlacing  their  branches,  and  bearing  tne  ever-dependent  moss, 
wmch  han^  mournfully,  8&  if  weeping  over  the  desolation  and  death  which 
brood  withm  the  fatal  precincts.  If  you  fear  not  to  startle  the  wild  fowl,  to 
disturb  the  serpent,  or  to  encounter  the  alligator,  you  may  enter  your  skiff, 
and,  suling  through  the  openings  in  the  base  of  the  cypress,  you  may  pene- 
trate at  pleasure,  amidst  bush  and  brake,  into  the  mystic  chambers  of  these 
poisonous  halls.  Mr  Simms  has  beautiiiilly  described  these  solemn  scenes 
m  his  **  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures : " 

"Tis  a  wild  spot,  and  hath  a  gloomy  look; 
The  bird  sings  never  merrily  in  the  trees. 
And  the  young  leaves  seem  blighted.    A  rank  growth 
Spreads  poisonously  round,  with  power  to  taint, 
With  blistering  dews,  the  thoughtless  hand  that  dares 
To  penetrate  the  covert.     Cypresses 
Crowd  on  the  dark,  wet  earth ;  and  stretched  at  length, 
The  cayman — ^a  fit  dweller  in  such  home — 
Slumbers,  half  buried  in  the  sedgy  grass, 
Beside  the  green  ooxe  where  he  shelters  him. 
A  whooping  crane  greets  his  skeleton  form, 
And  sjirieks  in  flight.     Two  summer  ducks  aroused 
To  apprehension,  as  they  hear  his  cry. 
Dash  up  from  the  lagoon,  with  marvellous  haste, 
Following  his  guidance.    Meetly  taught  by  these, 
And  startled  by  our  rapid,  neai^  approach. 
The  steel-jawed  monster,  from  his  grassy  bed. 
Crawls  slowly  to  his  slimy,  green  abode. 
Which  straight  receives  him.    You  behold  him  now, 
His  ridgy  back  uprising  as  he  speeds. 
In  silence,  to  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
Whence  nis  head  peers  alone.' 


tt 


Kambling,  once  upon  a  time,  through  the  negro  quarters  of  Mr.  Simms* 
plantation,  we  amused  ourself  in  studying  the  varied  characters  of  the 
slaves,  as  shown  in  the  style  of  their  cabins,  the  order  in  which  they  kept 
them,  the  taste  displayed  in  their  gardens,  etc. ;  for  every  man  has  all  the 
material  and  time  at  his  command  to  make  himself  and  his  family  as  com- 
fortable as  he  pleases.  .  The  huts  of  some  bore  as  happy  an  air  as  one  might 
desire;  neat  pailings  enclosed  them;  the  gardens  were  full  of  flowers,  and 
bloomine  vines  clambered  over  the  doors  and  windows.  Others,  again,  had 
been  suffered  by  the  idle  occupants  to  fall  into  sad  decay;  no  evidence  of 
taste  or  industry  was  to  be  seen  in  their  hingeless  doors,  their  fallen  fences, 
or  their  weed-grown  gardens.  These  lazy  fellows  were  accustomed  even  to 
cut  down  the  shade  trees,  which  had  been  kindly  planted  before  their 
homes,  rather  than  walk  a  few  yards  further  for  other  and  even  better  fiiel. 
The  more  industrious  of  the  negroes  here,  as  elsewhere,  employ  their  leisure 
hours,  which  are  abundant,  in  the  culture  of  vegetables  and  in  raising 
fowls,  which  they  sell  to  their  masters,  and  thus  supply  themselves  with  the 
means  to  purchase  many  little  luxuries  of  life.  For  necessaries  they  have 
no  concern,  since  they  are  amply  and  generously  provided  with  all  which 
they  can  require.  Others  who  will  not  thus  work  for  their  pin-money,  are 
dependent  upon  the  kindness  of  their  masters,  or  more  frequentl^r  upon 
their  ingenuity  at  thieving.     Many  of  them  sell  to  their  master  in  the 
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morning  the  produce  they  haye  stolen  from  him  the  previous  night.  At 
least,  they  all  manage  to  keep  their  purses  filled ;  and  we  were  assured  that 
not  one,  had  he  occasion  or  desire  to  visit  Charleston  or  Augusta,  but  could 
readily  produce  the  means  to  defray  his  expenses.  One  old  woman  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  who  had  several  times  left  the  plantation  with  permission 
to  remain  away  as  long  as  she  pleased;  yet,  although  her  absences  were 
sometimes  of  long  continuance,  she  was  too  wise  not  to  return  to  a  certain 
and  good  home.  Wander  how  and  whither  she  would,  in  due  time  her 
heart  would  join  the  burden  of  the  song : 

"  Oh !  carry  me  back  to  old  Virginny, 
To  old  Virginny's  shore!" 

While  once  visiting  some  friends  in  Carolina,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing the  bridal  festivities  of  one  of  the  servants  of  the  family,  a  girl  of 
some  eighteen  years.  The  occasion  was  one  of  those  pleasant  things  which 
long  hold  place  in  the  memory.  For  dajrs  previous,  the  young  ladies  of  the 
household  gayly  busied  themselves  in  kina  preparations  for  the  event;  in 
instructions  to  the  bride,  in  the  preparation  ot  her  white  muslin  robe,  of 
her  head-dress,  and  other  portions  of  her  toilet;  in  writing  her  notes  of 
invitation  to  her  sable  Mends — Mr.  Sambo  Smith  or  Miss  Clara  Brown, 
according  to  the  baptismals  of  their  respective  masters,  whose  names  the 
negroes  of  the  South  always  assume.  In  our  quality  of  artist,  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  expend  our  water-colors  in  wreaths  of  roses,  and  pictures  of 
cupids,  hearts,  and  darts,  and  so  on,  unon  the  icings  of  the  cakes  which  the 
young  ladies  had  prepared  for  the  briaal  feast;  and  who  knows  but  that  our 
chef  d'ceuvres  were  consumed  by  ebony  lips  on  that  memorable  night !  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  cabin  of  the  bride,  and  in  presence  of  the 
whites;  and  then  followed  revelry,  feasting,  and  dancing  upon  the  lawn, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  happy  pair  and  their  dark  friends,  and  scarcely 
less  to  the  pleasure  of  the  bride's  Kind  mistresses  and  of  all  of  us  who  wit- 
nessed their  sports  from  the  parlor  windows.  By  the  way,  when  you  jour- 
ney in  the  South,  line  your  pockets  with  tobacco,  dispense  it  generously  to 
the  darkies,  and  ttiey  are  your  friends  for  life. 

As  we  have  said,  Woodlands  and  its  vicinage  will  enlighten  you  as  to  the 
genus  of  the  scenery  of  all  the  lowlands  of  the  South.  This  g^nusy  how- 
ever, you  will  find,  as  you  ramble  from  the  seaboard  toward  the  interior, 
subdivided  into  many  species,  each  widely  varying  from  the  other.  Upon 
the  seaboard,  and  its  many  lovely  and  luxuriant  islands,  you  will  find  the 
beau  ideal  of  Southern  soil,  climate,  vegetation,  architecture  and  character. 
Here  abound  those  lovely  inlets  and  bays,  which  make  up  the  absence  of 
the  lake  scenery  of  the  North.  These  bayous  and  lakelets  are  covered 
with  the  rankest  tropical  vegetation ;  they  abound  in  every  species  of  wild 
fowl — birds  of  the  most  gorgeous  plumage,  songsters  of  the  sweetest  notes — 
the  mocking  bird  and  the  nightingale,  the  robin,  and  a  host  of  other  equally 
celebrated  warblers.  Here,  the  foliage  is  so  dense  and  rich,  in  form  and 
color,  that  a  poor  imagination  will  readily  people  the  spot  with  elves  and 
sprites;  and  there,  again,  so  dark  and  solemn  are  the  caverns^.ftvershadowed 
by  the  impenetrable  roofs  of  leaves,  that  you  may  readily  Snterpret  the 
screech  of  the  owl,  the  groan  of  the  bull-frog,  and  the  hiss  of  the  serpent 
into  the  unearthly  wail  of  damned  spirits.  These  are  fitting  haunts  for  the 
sad  and  contiemplative  mind  at  the  witching  hour  of  night. 

Here,  the  rice  plantations  abound.  Many  of  them  are  of  great  extent, 
some  of  the  planters  employing  several  hundred  slaves.  The  white  popular 
tion  is  thus  necessarily  thin,  yet  opulent.  The  cabins  of  the  negroes  on 
these  extensive  domains,  surrounding  the  mansion  and  its  many  outbuild- 
ings of  the  proprietor,  give  to  every  settlement  the  aspect  of  a  large  and 
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thriving  village.  There  is  something  peculiarly  fascinating  in  this  species 
of  8ofl«ned  feudal  life.  The  slaves  are,  for  the  most  part,  warmly  attached 
to  their  masters,  and  they  watch  over  their  interests  as  they  would  their 
own.  Indeed,  they  consider  themselves  part  and  parcel  of  their  master's 
family.  They  bear  his  name,  they  share  his  bounty;  and  their  fortune 
depends  wholly  upon  his.  Through  life  they  liave  every  comfort^  the 
family  physician  attends  them  when  sick,  and  in  their  old  age  and  imbe- 
cihty  they  are  well  protected.  They  glory  in  their  master's  success  and 
happiness;  their  pnde  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  family  they 
serve;  andVhatever  that  maybe,  they  still  cherish  a  haughty  and  selt-satis- 
fied  contempt  for  "  poor  white  folks." 

"  Go  'way.  Sambo,"  we  once  heard  one  of  these  jovial  lads  exclaim  to 
another,  whose  ill-fortune  it  was  to  serve  a  less  opulent  planter  than  him- 
self; "go  'way.  Sambo,  your  massa  only  got  fifty  niggers;  my  massa  got 
hundred."  And  he  pulled  up  his  shirt^coUar,  and  marched  pompously  off 
with  the  step  and  air  of  a  millionaire. 

The  masters,  themselves,  descended  from  an  old  chevalier  stock,  and, 
accustomed  through  many  generations  to  the  seclusion  of  country  life,  and 
that  life  under  Southern  skies,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  appliances  of 
wealth  and  homage,  have  acquired  an  ease,  a  grace,  a  generosity,  and  large- 
ness of  character,  incompatible  with  the  daily  routine  of  the  petty  occupa- 
tions, stratagems  and  struggles  of  modern  commercial  and  metropolitan  life, 
be  it  in  the  South  or  the  North. 

Georgia,  we  hope,  will  never  again  be  called  the  Massaehu- 
sets,  but  rather  the  Switzerland  of  the  South.  Her  industry  is 
varied  and  productive.  Her  railroads  intersect  nearly  every 
part  of  the  State,  and  are — 


ThcOeorgis  road 171  miles. 

Western  and  Atlantic 138      >* 

Rome  railway 20      ^ 

Atlanta  and  Laipvige 87       *' 

Central  road 191      « 


Eatonton  Branch 38  milee. 

Macon  and  Western 101       " 

Muscogee 09      ** 

South-western 76      " 

Savannah  and  Gulf  railroad —      ** 


The  following  are  the  chief  watering  places  in  Georgia: 

Indian  Spring  Rowland  Springs. 

Madison  Springs.  Red  Sulphur  Springs. 

Warm  Springs.  Thundering  Springs. 

Sulphur  Springs.  Powder  Springs. 

We  confine  ourself  to  a  brief  sketch  of  Savannah,  of  the 
mountain  region,  and  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  in 
natural  scenery: 

Savannah,  the  largest  city  of  Georgia,  with  a  population  of 
about  16,000  whites  and  12,000  blacks,  is  upon  the  south  bank 
of  the  Savannah  river,  eighteen  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  site  is 
a  sandy  terrace,  some  forty  feet  above  low-water  mark.  It  is 
regularly  built,  with  streets  so  wide  and  so  unpaved — so  densely 
shaded  with  trees,  and  so  full  of  little  parks,  that  but  for  the 
extent  and  elegance  of  its  public  edifices,  it  might  seem  to  be 
an  overgrown  village,  or  a  score  of  villages  rolled  into  one. 
There  are  nu  less  than  twenty-four  little  green  squares  scattered 
through  the  city,  and  most  of  the  streets  are  lined  with  the 
fragrant  flowering  Chinaitree,  or  the  Pride  of  India,  while  some 
of  them,  as  Broad  and  Bay  streets,  have  each  four  grand  rows 
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of  trees,  there  being  a  double  carriage-way,  with  broad  walks 
on  the  outsides,  and  a  promenade  between. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  note  in  Savannah  are  the  new 
custom  house,  the  city  exchange,  court  house  and  theatre,  the 
State  arsenal,  the  armory,  the  Oglethorpe  and  the  St.  Andrew's 
halls,  the  Lyceum,  the  market  house,  and  the  Chatham  academy. 
The  St.  John's  (Episcopal)  church,  and  the  Independent  Presby- 
terian church,  are  striking  edifices.  The  city  has,  besides,  a 
dozen  other  Protestant  and  some  Catholic  churches,  and  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  The  State  Historical  Society  has  a  fine 
library.  The  public  library  has  over  7000  volumes.  There  are 
also  other  literary  associations  and  reading  rooms.  The  principal 
charitable. institutions  of  the  city  are  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
Hibernian  and  Seaman's  Friend  Societies,  the  Georgia  Infirm- 
ary, the  Savannah  Hospital,  the  Union  and  the  Widow's  Socie- 
ties, and  the  Savannah  Free  School. 

In  Johnson  or  Monument  square,  opposite  the  Pulaski  House, 
there  is  a  fine  Doric  obelisk  erected  to  the  memories  of  Greene 
and  Pulaski,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Lafayette 
during  his  visit  in  1825.  It  is  a  marble  shaft,  fifty-three  feet  in 
height.  The  base  of  the  pedestal  is  ten  feet  four  inches  by  six 
feet  eight  inches,  and  its  elevation  is  about  twelve  feet.  The 
needle  which  surmounts  the  pedestal  is  thirty-seven  feet  high. 
Another  and  very  elegant  structure  has  since  been  built  in  Chip- 
pewa square,  to  the  memory  of  Pulaski.  This  general  fell 
gallantly  during  an  attack  upon  the  city ,^  while  it  was  occupied 
by  the  British  in  the  year  1779. 

The  vicinage  of  Savannah,  though  flat,  is  exceedingly  pictu- 
resque along  the  many  pleasant  drives,  and  by  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  its  tributary  brooks,  leading  everywhere  through 
noble  avenues  of  live  oak,  bay,  magnolia,  orange,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  beautiful  evergreen  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

The  Cemetery  of  Bojiaventure,  close  by,  is  a  wonderful  place. 
It  was  originally  a  private  estate,  laid  out  in  broad  avenues, 
which  cross  each  other.  These  avenues  are  now  grand,  forest 
aisles,  lined  with  live  oaks  of  immense  size,  their  dense  leafage 
mingling  overhead,  and  the  huge  lateral  branches  ti^ailing  upon 
the  ground  with  their  own  and  the  superadded  weight  of  the 
heavy  festoons  of  the  pendant  Spanish  moss.  A  more  beautiful 
or  more  solemn  home  for  the  dead  than  in  the  shades  of  these 
green  forest  aisles  cannot  be  well  imagined.  The  endless 
cypress  groves  of  the  "  silent  cities"  by  the  Bosphorus,  are  not 
more  impressive  than  the  intricate  web  of  these  still  forest  walks. 

Bonaventure  has  thus  been  sketched  by  starlight : 

"  Along  a  corridor  I  tread, 

High  over-arobcd  by  ancient  trees. 
Where,  like  a  tapestry  o'erhead, 

The  gray  moss  floats  upon  the  breeae; 
A  wavy  breeze,  which  kissed  to-day 

Tallulah's  falls  of  flashing  foam, 
And  sported  in  Toccoa's  spray — 

Brings  music  from  its  mountain  home. 
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The  clouds  are  floating  o'er  the  tikj, 

And  caat  at  times  a  fitful  gloom — 
As  o'er  our  hearts  dark  memories  flj, 

Cast  deeper  shades  on  Tatnall's  tomb ; 
While  glimmering  onward  to  the  sea, 

With  scarce  a  rippling  wave  at  play, 
A  line  of  silver  through  the  lea, 

The  river  stretches  far  awaj." 

Savannah  was  founded  by  General  Oglethorpe  in  1732.  It 
was  occupied  in  1778  by  the  British,  and  came  back  into  the 
possession  of  the  Americans  in  1783.  But  few  revolutionary 
remains  are  now  to  be  seen,  the  city  having  overgrown  most  of 
them.  Batteries,  ramparts,  and  redoubts  have  given  plade  to 
the  more  pleasant  lights  of  fragrant  gardens  and  shady  parks. 
Mounds  and  ditches,  however,  may  be  traced  near  the  edge  of 
the  swamp,  south-east  of  the  town.  Jasper's  Spring^  the  ^cene 
of  a  brave  and  famous  exploit  of  the  war  time,  may  yet  be 
visited.  It  lies  near  the  Augusta  road,  two  miles  and. a  half 
from  the  city  westward.  Tiie  ,spring  is  a  fountain  of  purest 
water,  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy  spot,  covered  with  rank  shrub- 
bery, at  the  edge  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  pine  trees.  The  interest 
of  the  place  is  in  its  association  only.  Sargent  Jasper,  aided 
only  by  one  companion,  watched  by  this  spring  for  the  passage 
of  an  American  prisoner,  under  a  British  guard  of  eight  men, 
whom  he  boldly  and  successfully  assailed,  restoring  the  captive 
to  his  country  and  his  friends.  In  memory  of  this  action, 
Sargent  Ja'^per's  name  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  public 
parks  of  the  city. 

Savannah  is  one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  Southern  cities,  and 
its  climate  is  constantly  improving,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
improved  manner  of  cultivating  the  great  rice  lands  in  the 
neighborhood.  No  plcusanter  winter  home  for  invalids  or 
others  can  be  found;  for,  to  the  balmy  climate  of  the  region, 
and  every  appliance  of  phj'sical  comfort,  there  are  superadded 
extraordinary  social  attractions  in  the  cultivated  manners  and 
the  hospitable  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  Mountain  Region  of  Georgia. — Throughout  all  Northern 
Georgia,  the  traveller  will  find  a  continuation  of  the  charming 
Blue  Eidge  landscape,  which  we  have  already  explored  in  the 
contiguous  regions  of  Upper  South  Carolina,  and  North  Caro- 
lina West,  This  picturesque  district  in  the  "Pine  State"  ex- 
tends from  JIabuu  county,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
State,  to  Dade,  in  the  extreme  north-west,  where  the  summit  of 
the  Lookout  mountain  oversees  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee. 
Here  are  the  famous  gold  hinds,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  the 
Dahlonega  branch  of  the  United  States  Mint. 

The  most  frequented,  if  not  the  finest  scenes  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, are  in  the  north-east,  as  the  wonderful  Falls  of  Tallulah 
and  Toccoa,  the  Valley  of  Nacochee  and  Mount  Yonah  in 
Habersham  county,  the  Cascades  of  Eastatoia  and  the  great 
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Eabun  Gap  in  Kabun,  all  within  a  day's  ride  of  the  Table 
Mountain,  CsBsar's  Head,  Jocasse,  the  Whitewater  Falls,  and 
other  wonders  of  South  Carolina.  Further  west  are  the  Falls 
of  Amicalolah,  the  Cahutta  Mountain,  the  Dogwood  Valley, 
and  Mount  Lookout.  This  was  formerly  the  hunting  ground 
of  the  Cherokees;  and,  indeed,  not  many  years  have  passed 
since  the  final  removal  of  this  tribe  to  new  homes  l^eyond  the 
Mississippi.^ 

Toccoa  Falls  is  in  the  county  of  Habersham,  a  few  miles  from 
the  village  of  Clarksville. 

The  late  Judge  Charlton,  describing  this  famous  scene,  says : 

*'  Several  years  have  passed  away  since  I  last  stood  at  the  beautiful  Fall 
of  the  Toccoa.  It  was  one  of  the  delightful  summer  days  peculiar  to  the 
climate  of  Habersham  county.  The  air  had  all  the  elasticity  of  the  high 
regioil  that  surrounded  us,  and  the  scenery  was  of  a  character  to  elevate 
our  spirits  and  enliven  our  fancy. 

"  A  narrow  passage  led  us  from  the  road-side  to  the  foot  of  the  fall. 
Before  us  appeared  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  rock,  resembling  a  rugged 
stone  wall,  and  over  it, 

'  The  brook  came  babbliDg  down  the  mountliiD's  side.' 

**  The  stream  had  lost  much  of  its  fullness  from  the  recent  &ry  weather, 
and  as  it  became  lashed  into  fury,  by  its  sudden  fall,  it  resembled  a  silver 
ribbon,  hung  gracefully  over  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  waving  to  and  fro 
with  the  breath  of  the  wind.  It  reminded  me  more  forcibly  than  any  other 
scene  I  had  ever  beheld  of  the  poetic  descriptions  of  fairyland.  It  is  just 
such  a  place  —  as  has  been  often  remarked  by  others — where  we  might 
expect  the  fays  and  elves  to  assemble  of  a  moonlight  night  to  hold  their 
festival  on  the  green  bank,  whilst  the  spray,  clothed  with  all  the  varied  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  formed  a  halo  of  glory  around  their  heads.  It  is,  indeed, 
beautiful,  surpassingly  beautiful :  the  tall  trees  reaching  but  half-way  up  the 
mountain  height,  tlie  silver  cascade  foaming  o'er  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the 
troubled  waves  of  the  mimic  sea  beneath,  th^  lulling  sound  of  the  falling 
water,  and  the  call  of  the  mountain  birds  around  you,  each  and  all  come 
with  a  soothing  power  upon  the  heart,  which  makes  it  anxious  to  linger 
through  the  long  nours  of  the  summer  day. 

"  'I'earing  ourselves  away  from  the  enchantment  that  held  us  below,  we 
toiled  our  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  fall,  using  a  path  that  wound  around  the 
mountain.  When  we  reached  the  summit  we  trusted  ourselves  to  such  sup- 
port as  a  small  tree,  which  overhangs  the  precipice,  could  give  us,  and  looked 
over  into  the  basin  beneath.  Then,  growing  bolder  as  our  spirits  rose  with 
the  excitement  of  the  scene,  we  divested  ourselves  of  our  boots  and  stock- 
ings and  waded  into  the  stream,  until  we  approached  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  cascade.  This  can  be  done  with  but  little  danger,  as  the  brook  keeps 
on  the  even  and  unruffled  tenor  of  its  way  until  just  as  it  takes  its  lofty 
plunge  into  the  abyss  below. 

"  The  height  of  the  fall  is  now  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet;  formerly 
it  was  some  teet  higher,  but  a  portion  of  the  rock  was  detached  some  years 
ago  by  the  attrition  oi  the  water,  and  its  fall  has  detracted  from  the  perpen- 
dicular desceut  of  the  stream : 

'Beautiful  streamlet!  onward  glide, 
In  thy  destined  course  to  the  ocean's  tide ! 
So  youth  impetuous,  longs  to  be 
Tossed  on  the  waves  of  manhood's  sea: 
But  weary  soon  of  cluud  and  blast. 
Sighs  for  the  haven  its  bark  hath  passed. 
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And  though  thou  rasheat  now  with  glee. 
By  hill  and  plain  to  seek  the  sea  — 
No  lovelier  spot  again  thou'lt  find, 
Than  that  thou  leavest  here  behind ; 
Where  hill  and  rock  "rebound  the  call" 
Of  clear  Toccoa's  water-fall ! ' 

**  There  are  picturesque  legends  connected  with  this  winsome  spot ;  one  of 
them  narrates  the  story  of  an  Indian  chief  and  his  followers,  who,  bent  upon 
thri  extermination  of  th<^  whites,  and,  trusting  to  the  guidance  of  a  woman, 
was  led  by  her  over  the  precipice,  and,  of  course,  perished  in  their  falL" 

Florida. — In  our  June  issue  we  furnished  a  paper  upon 
Florida  so  elaborate  in  every  respect  as  to  leave  little  more 
to  be  said.  We  content  ourselves  with  a  description  of  Saint 
Augustine,  so  celebrated  as  a  winter  resort  for  invalids. 

St.  Augustine  is  built  along  the  seaward  side  of  a  narrow 
ridge  of  land,  situated  between  salt  marsh  and  estuary  half  a 
mile  from  the  beach,  two  miles  from  the  ocean,  in  sight  of  the 
bar  and  lighthouse,  and  within  hearing  of  the  surf.  The  soil 
is  sandy  loam  and  decomposed  shell,  and  is  very  productive. 
Approaching  by  a  bridge  and  causeway  crossing  the  St.  Sebas- 
tian river  and  mai*sh,  we  enter  a  well-shaded  avenue,  flanked 
by  gardens  and  orange  groves,  which  leads  directly  to  the 
centre  of  the  quaint  old  city.  Here  is  the  public  square,  a  neat 
enclosure  of  some  two  acres,  facing  which,  on  either  side, 
stand  the  Court  house,  the  market  and  wharf,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  —  a  plain  building,  in  the  pointed  style, 
handsomely  furnished  —  and,  immediately  opposite,  the  ven- 
erable Roman  Catholic  church,  a  striking  editice  of  seemingly 
great  antiquity,  but  built  only  about  eighty  years  ago.  it  is 
of  the  periwig  pattern,  and  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  One  of 
its  bells  bears  date  1682.  Connected  with  this  church  is  a  small 
convent  and  school. 

A  minute's  walk  brings  us  to  the  sea-wall  or  breakwater,  a 
broad  lino  of  massive  masonry,  built  about  1840  by  order  of 
Government,  at  great  cost,  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  but 
whose  chief  use  is  that  of  affording  to  the  inhabitants  the 
pleasantest  promenade  in  fine  weather.  This  wall  extends  half 
a  mile  southward  to  the  now  deserted  barracks  and  magazine, 
and  as  far  northward  to  Fort  Marion,  formerly  St.  Mark,  a 
picturesque  and  decayed  fortress,  which  once  commanded  the 
wholt3  harbor,  looming  up  out  of  the  flat  landscstpe,  grand  as  a 
Moorish  castle,  and  forming  the  most  conspicuous  and  inter- 
esting relic  of  the  Spanish  occupation. 

Parallel  to  this  sea-wall  run,  north  and  south,  with  short 
intersections,  the  three  principal  streets  or  lanes  —  long,  nar- 
row, without  pavement  or  sidewalk  —  irregularly  built  up  with 
"  dumpy"  but  substantial  houses,  rather  dingy  and  antedi- 
luvian, mostly  of  stone,  or  with  the  lower  stories  stone  and  the 
upper  of  wood.  They  have  invariably  the  chimneys  outside, 
and  are   ornamented   with   projecting   balconies  and   latticed 
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verandas,  from  which  the  gay  paint  has  long  siriee  faded,  being 
all  toned  and  weather-stained  into  one  sombre  gray  hue,  which, 
in  keeping  with  the  surroundings,  is  the  joint  result  of  age, 
neglect,  sun  and  saline  air.  Every  house  is  separated  from  its 
neighbor  by  more  or  less  of  garden  plot,  ill  protected  by  broken 
fence  and  crumbling  wall,  wherein  they  raise  two  or  more  croups 
of  vegetables  every  year,  figs  in  perfection,  and  roses  in  unmeas- 
ured abundance. 

Augustine  is  sometimes  styled  the  "  Ancient  City,"  and  is, 
indeed,. the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  Its  appearance  is  in 
strict  keeping  with  its  venerable  age,  seen  in  the  unequivocal 
marks  of  decay  and  decrepitation.  Perhaps  the  friable  nature 
of  the  comiiion  building  material  contributes  to  this  ruinous 
appearance,  all  the  older  houses  being  constructed  of  a  stratified 
concrete  of  minute  shell  and  sand  called  '^  coquina,"  in  blocks 
conveniently  obtained,  easily  worked,  hardening  by  exposure, 
but  abruiding  and  cruilibling  in  course  of  time.  And  yet  this 
material  seems  everlasting;  for  the  old  stuff  of  dilapidated 
buildings,  and  houses  disused  by  the  diminution  of  population, 
forms,  by  refacing,  the  excellent  material  for  new.  Coquina 
houses,  however,  .are  invariably  dark,  and  always  damp  in 
winter,  on  which  account  frame  dwellings,  although  not  so  cool 
summer  houses,  are  much  preferred  by  the  innovating  Yankees. 
But  the  Minorcan,  or  sub-Spanish  population,  still  adhere  to 
their  traditions,  and  refuse  to  be  reformed.  They  build  for  the 
summer  time  —  the  longest  seasoh  —  and  wisely  build,  when 
they  do  build,  the  same  solid,  squat,  low-doored,  narrow-wifl- 
dowed,  disagreeably-dark  and  rheumatically-damp  dwellings 
as  ever.  Visitors,  however,  in  choosing  winter  quarters,  will 
do  well  to  prefer  those  hotels  which  are  of  frame,  and  have  a 
cheerful  sunny  exposure. 

Alabama. — Our  statistics  have  been  very  full  upon  this  State 
in  past  issues  of  the  Review. 

The  chief  agricultural  product  of  Alabama  is  cotton,  of  which 
great  staple  it  yields  more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Extensive  canebrakes  once  existed,  but  they  have  been  greatly 
cleared  away.  Sugar  cane  grows  on  the  south-west  neck,  between 
Mobile  and  the  Mississippi.  Many  of  the  rich  alluvial  tracts 
yield  rice  abundantly.  Tobacco,  also,  is  produced.  Indian 
corn,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  buckwheat,  barley,  flax,  and  silk, 
are  much  cultivated,  besides  many  other  grains,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  and  large  supplies  of  live  stock  of  all  descriptions. 

Mineral  Products. — Alabama  is  rich  in  great  deposits  of  coal, 
iron,  variegated  marbles,  limestone,  and  other  mineral  treasures. 
Gold  mines,  too,  have  been  found  and  worked.  Salt,  sulphur, 
and  chalybeate  springs  abound. 

History,— It  is  supposed  that  Alabama  was  first  visited  by 
white  men  in  1541,  when  the  gallant  troops  of  Dc  Soto  passed 
through  its  wilderness,  on  their  memorable  exploring  expedition 
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to  the  great  Mississippi.  la  1702,  a  fort  was  erected  in  Mobile 
bay  by  a  Frenchraan  named  Bienville,  and  nine  years  later  the 
present  site  of  the  city  of  Mobile  was  occupied.  At  the  peace 
of  1763,  this  terc:itory  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  English, 
with  all  the  French  possessions  (except  New  Orleans)  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Until  1802  Alabama  was  included  in  the 
domain  of  Georgia,  and  after  1802  and  up  to  1817  it  was  a  part 
of  the  Mississippi  territory.  At  that  period  it  was  formed  into 
a  distinct  govern£cient,  atid  was  admitted  in  1819  into  the  Union 
as  an  independent  State. 

There  are  many  mineral  springs  in  Alabama,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Blount^springs,  Bladen  spriiigs,  and  also  several 
summer  seats  in  the  neighborhood  of  tne  Wulf  of  Mexico. 

A  natural  bridge  in  Walker  county  resembles  somewhat  the 
famous  curiosity  of  Virginia. 

Mobile  is  the  commercial  mart  of  Alabama,  and  the  second 
great  cotton  mart  in  the  South.  It  is  a  place  of  much  enter- 
prise and  commercial  spirit,  and  greaf  social  affinities. 

Mississippi. — Cooper's  Well  and  the  Lauderdale  Springs  are 
the  chief  watering  places  of  Mississippi,  though  in  her  north-v 
eastern  counties  these  must  in  time  abound.  Upon  her  Gulf 
coast  she  has  several  desirable  summer  retreats.  Vicksburg  is 
the  city  of  chief  commercial  rank,  though  Natchez  has  a  more 
classic  antiquity.  Columbus  is  famous  for  its  wealth  and  refine- 
ment. Jackson  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  Several  years  ago 
our  esteemed  friend  (now  deceased),  J.  M.  Chilton,  Esq.,  favored 
our  pages  with  a  series  of  able  papers  upon  Mississippi.  H«r 
railroad  system  embraces 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  Mississippi  Central, 

Southern  ^fississippi  road,  New  Orleans  and  Jack^n  railroad. 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee, 

Wo  extract  in  regard  to  her  general  characteristics  of  soil, 
climate,  and  products : 

"  Much  of  the  area  of  Mississippi  is  occupied  by  swamp  and 
marsh  tracts.  There  is  within  her  temtory,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  river  and  Memphis  in  Tennessee,  a  stretch  of  this 
description,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  7,000  square  miles.  It 
is  sometimes  a  few  miles  broad,  and  sometimes  not  less  than  a 
hundred.  These  low  portions  of  the  State  are  subject  to  inun- 
dation at  the  time  of  freshets,  and  great  is  the  cost  and  the  care 
to  protect  them,  as  well  as  all  the  lands  of  a  similar  character 
lying  along  the  Mississippi.  Banks  or  levees  are  built  along 
the  river  shores  to  restrain  the  unruly  floods,  but  sometimes  a 
breach  or  crevass,  as  such  rent  is  called,  occurs,  and  then  woful 
is  the  damage  and  great  the  risk  not  only  of  property  but  of 
life. 

"Where  the  country  is  not  thus  occupied  by  swampy  or 
marshy  stretches,  it  sweeps  away  in  broad  table  lands,  shaped 
into  grand  terraces  or  steps  descending  from  the  eastward  to 
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the  waters  of  the  great  river.  The  steps  are  formed  by  two 
ranges  of  blnffs,  which  sometimes  extend  to  the  river  shores, 
and  halt  abrupdj  in  precipices  of  fifty  and  even  a  hundred 
feet  perpendicular  height.  These  bluffs  are  features  of  great 
and  novel  attraction  to  the  voyager  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

"  The  climate  of  Mississippi  has  the  same  general  character- 
istics of  the  other  Southern  States,  passing  from  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  torrid  zone,  southward,  to  more  temperate  airs — 
unlike  Alabama,  however,  and  the  south-eastern  States  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  it  has  no  bold  mountain  lands  within  its 
area. 

''The  climate  of  Mississippi  cannot  at  present  be  commended 
for  salubrity;  though,  as  the  marsh  lands  become  cleared  and 
cultivated,  the  fatal  miasmas  which  at  present  taint  the  air  at 
certain  seasons  and  in  pJirticular  districts,  will  decrease — nay, 
perhaps  disappear  entirely;  and  the  dread  caution,  like  that 
over  the  entrance  to  Dante's  Inferno,  may  no  more  I'equire  to 
be  written  upon  any  part  of  h^r  faithful  domain.  The  winters 
here,  and  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Louisiana,  have  a  tem- 
pprature  a  few  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  same  latitudes 
near  the  Atlantic.  The  fig  and  the  orange  grow  well  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  State,  and  the  apple  flourishes  in  the  higher 
hilly  regions.  Cotton  is  the  great  staple  of  Mississippi,  the 
State  being  the  third  in  the  Union  in  this  product;  the  second 
even,  the  amount  of  population  being  the  measure.  Besides 
cotton,  however,  the  varied  soil  yields  great  supplies  of  Indian 
corn,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  and  all  species  of  grains  and 
grasses,  besides  live  stock  of  very  considerable  value." 

Louisiana. — Our  volumes  constitute  a  regular  record  of  the 
historical  and  industrial  progress  of  Louisiana,  and  of  her 
great  resources.  Her  wealth  has  rapidly  augmented,  and  an 
immejBse  area  of  fertile  land  is  annually  taken  into  cultivation, 
reclaimed  from  the  swamps  and  the  prairies.  New  Orleans, 
meanwhile,  has  advanced  with  prodigious  strides,  and  will  now, 
without  a  doubt,  fulfil  the  destiny  which  seemed  in  the  past  to 
belong  to  New  York.     We  confidently  expect  and  predict  this. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Review  will  appear  the  statis- 
tics of  New  Orleans  commerce,  in  the  commercial  year  that  is 
drawing  to  its  close. 

The  railroads  of  Louisiana  are  the  following : 

New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Northern,  Pontchartrain  road, 

New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Western,  Feliciana  " 

Mexican  Gulf  road,  Port  Hudson       " 

The  chief  watering  places  are  upon  the  route  of  the  Jackson 
railroad  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes;  and  thus,  at  a  few 
hours  remove  from  New  Orleans,  a  healthy  and  genial  retreat 
may  always  be  found. 

The  following  is  a  brief, historical  summary  of  Louisiana  : 
"Louisiana  is  one  of  the   most  interesting  States   in   the 
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Union,  from  the  romantic  incidents  of  its  early  history,  the 
peculiar  features  of  its*  landscape,  and  its  unique  social  charac- 
ter and  life. 

"  The  traveller,  looking  upon  the  face  of  the  great  river,  will 
recall  the  bright  hopes  of  De  Soto,  when  ho,  too,  so  gazed  with 
delighted  wonder;  then  he  will  muse  upon  the  hapless  destiny 
which  gave  the  gallant  explorer  a  grave  beneath  the  very 
floods  which  he  was  the  first  to  find  and  enter,  with  such  exult- 
ant anticipations.  Then  he  will  reni^nber  the  visit  of  La  Salle 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  1691 — next,  the  attempted  settle- 
ment, in  1699,  under  the  brave  lead  of  Iberville;  then  comes 
the  enterprise  of  Crozart,  to  whongi  the  country  was  granted 
by  Louis  XIV  in  1712;  neitt  comes  its  history  from  1717,  while 
in  possession  of  the  famous  French  financier  John  Law,  and 
his  compan}''  of  rash  speculators,  with  all  the  incidents  of  the 
story  of  the  brilliant  but  fleeting  'Mississippi  bubble;' 'next 
the  restoration  of  the  territory  to  the  French  crown,  its  trans- 
fer to  Spain  in  1762,  its  retrocession  to  France  in  1800,  and  its 
final  acquisition  by  the  United  States  in  1803,  when  this  Gov- 
ernment purchased  it  for  $11,600,000,  and  the  further  payment 
of  certain  claims  of  American  citizens  against  the  Government 
of  France." 

Louisiana,  in  no  part  of  its  territory,  reaches  a  greater  ele- 
vation than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  while  very  much  of  the  Southern  region  is  so  low  that 
it  becomes  inundated  at  high  water.  Marshes  extend  from  the 
coast;  then  come  the  low  prairie  lands  which  approach  the 
central  parts  of  the  State;  and  above,  the  country  grows 
broken  and  hilly,  west  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the 
extreme  north-west  is  a  marshy  tract  of  fifty  miles  in  length 
and  six  in  breadth,  full  of  small  lakes,  made  by  the  interlacings 
of  the  arms  of  Red  river.  It  is  estimated  that  an  area  of 
between  eight  thousand  and  nine  thousand  square  n#ies,  lying 
respectively  upon  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers,  is  subject  to 
inundation  annually. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State  is  alluvial 
and  diluvial;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  the  tertiary  formation, 
and  contains  coal  and  iron,  ochre,  salt,  gypsum  and  marl.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Harrisonburg,  near  the  north-eastern  line  of  the 
State,  and  among  the  freestone  hills  which  rise  hereabouts  pre- 
cipitously to  a  height  of  eighty  and  one  hundred  feet,  large 
quartz  crystals  have  been  found,  and  quantities  of  jasper, 
agates,  cornelians,  sardonyx,  onyx,  feldspar,  crystallized  gyp- 
sum, alumine,  chalcedony,  lava,  meteoric  stones  and  fossils. 

The  exhalations  from  the  marshes,  in  the  long,  hot  summers, 
affect  the  atmosphere,  and  make  Louisiana,  in  much  of  ks  ter- 
ritory, dangerous  to  the  acclimated,  and  quite  unapproachable 
to  strangers  at  the  season  when  the  especial  features  of  the 
landscape  may  be  seen  in  all  their  greatest  glory. 
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Cotton  and  sugar  cane  are  the  great  products  of  this  State. 

The  bays  and  lakes,  formed  by  expansions  pf  the  rivers  in 
the  marsh  lands  near  the  coast,  make  a  marked  feature  in  the 
landscape  of  Louisiana,  as  lakes  Pontchartrain,  Bo^gne,  Mau- 
repas,  etc. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  Mississippi  river  may  properly 
form  a  part  of  our  chapter  upon  Louisiana.  The  river  was 
discovered  in  1672,  but  its  true  source  in  the  Itasca  lake  was  not 
ascertained  until  1832 : 

This  lake,  called  by  the  French  Lac  la  hiche^  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  of  an  irregular  shape,  about  eieht  miles  in  length,  situated  amons 
hills  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  fed  chiefly  by  spnngs.  It  is  elevated 
about  fifleea  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  is  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  three  thousand  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  river  drains  an  extent  of  territory  which,  for  fertility  and  vastness, 
is  unequalled  upon  the  globe.  This  territory,  termed  the  "Mississippi 
valley,  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  north  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  the  south,  and  from  the  Alleghany  mountains  on  the  east  to 
the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  west  Or,  to  give  its  outline  more  definitely, 
we  will  tAe  a  position  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  empties  its  accumu- 
lated waters,  and  run  a  line  north-westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  from 
whence  issue  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  Platte,  and  other  smaller  streams; 
from  this  point,  along  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  sources  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Missouri  rivers ;  around  the  northern  sources  of  the  latter  river  to 
the  headquarters  of  Red  river,  a  branch  of  the  Assinoboin ;  around  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  proper  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  rivers ;  between  the  confluents  of  the  lakes  and  those  of  the  Ohio,  to 
the  extreme  source  of  the  Alleghany  river ;  along  the  dividing  line  between 
the  sources  of  streams  flowing  mto  the  Ohio  river  and  those  flowing  toward 
the  Atlantic ;  between  the  confluents  of  the  Tennessee  and  those  streams 
emptying  into  Mobile  bay;  between  the  sources  discharged  into  the  Mississippi 
ana  those  into  the  Tombigbee  and  Pearl  rivers ;  to  Sie  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  from  its  mouth  to  the  outlet  of  the  Atchafalaya.  The  whole 
presenting  an  outline  of  more  than  six  thousand  miles,  or  an  area  of  about 
one  million  ^wo  hundred  and  ten  thousand  square  miles.  The  Mississippi 
river  is  navigable  for  steamboats,  with  but  partial  interruption,  as  far  north 
as  the  Falb  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  and  thirty-seven 
miles;  its  course,  however,  is  extremely  crooked,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
bend  occurs  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  round,  while  the  distance  across  is  ' 
not  more  than  a  mile  or  two.  In  some  instances,  however,  these  distances 
have  been  shortened  by  what  are  termed  *^  cut-offs/'  which  are  made  by 
opening  a  narrow  channel  across  the  neck  of  a  bend,  when,  on  admitting 
the  water,  the  current,  running  with  such  velocity,  soon  forces  a  channel 
both  wide  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  steamboats  to  go  through.  The 
navigation  is  frequently  rendered  dangerous,  owing  to  the  mighty  volume  of 
water  washing  away,  from  some  projecting  point,  lai^e  masses  of  earth,  with 
its  huge  trees,  which  are  carried  down  the  stream.  Others,  again,  are  oflen 
imbedded  in  the  mud,  with  their  tops  rising  above  the  water,  and  not  unusu- 
ally causing  the  destruction  of  many  a  fine  crafl.  These  are  called,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  country,  "snags"  and  "sawyers."  The  whirls,  or  eddief, 
caused  oy  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  river  in  the  uniformity  of  its 
meanders,  are  termed  "  points"  and  "  bends,"  which  have  the  precision,  in 
many  instances,  as  though  they  had  been  struck  by  the  sweep  of  a  compass. 
These  arc  so  regular  that  the  flat-boatmen  frequently  calculate  distances  by 
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them ;  instead  of  tbe  number  of  miles,  they  estimate  their  progress  by  the 
number  of  bends  they  have  passed. 

A  short  distance  from  its  source  the  Mississippi  becomes  a  tolerably  sized 
stream ;  below  the  Fails  of  St.  Anthony  it  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  below  the 
Des  Moines  rapids  it  assumes  a  medial  width  and  character  to  the  mopth  of 
the  Missouri.  About  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  river 
the  Mississippi  expands  into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  called  Lake  Petnn, 
which  is  twenty-iour  miles  long  and  from  two  to  four  miles  broad.  The 
islands,  which  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  large,  have,  during  the 
summer  season,  an  aspect  of  great  beauty,  pos^^ssing  a  grandeur  of  vegeta- 
tion which  contributes  much  to  the  magnificence  of  the  river.  The  numer- 
ous sand-bars  are  the  resort,  during  the  season,  of  innumerable  swans,  geese, 
and  water-fowl.  The  Upper  Mississippi  is  a  beautiful  river,  more  so  than 
the  Ohio ;  its  current  is  more  gentle,  its  w«ter  clearer,  and  it  is  a  third 
wider.  In  general,  it  is  a  mile  wide,  yet,  for  some  distance  before  com- 
mingling its  waters  with  the  lilissouri,  it  has  a  much  greater  width.  At  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  The  united  stream, 
flowing  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  has  an  average  width  of  Ifttle 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  inile.  On  its  uniting  with  the  Missouri  it 
loses  its  distinctive  character ;  it  is  no  longer  the  gentle,  placid  stream,  with 
smooth  shores  and  clean  sand-bars,  but  has  a  furious  and  boiling  current,  a 
turbid  and  dangerous  mass  of  waters,  with  jagged  and  dilapidated  shores. 
Its  character  of  calm  magnificence,  that  so  dehghted  the  eye  above,  is  seen 
no  more. 

A  little  below  thirty-nine  degrees,  on  the  west  side,  comes  in  the  mighty 
Missouri,  which,  being  longer,  and  carrying  a  greater  body  of  water  Uian 
the  Mississippi,  and  impartmg  its  own  character  to  the  united  stream  below, 
some  have  thought,  ought  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  river  from  the 
junction.  Between  thirty-six  and  thirty-seven  degrees,  on  the  east  side, 
comes  in  the  magnificent  Ohio,  called  by  the  French,  on  its  first  discovery 
La  Belle  riviere;  for  a  hundred  miles  above  the  junction  it  is  as  wide  as  the 
parent  stream. 

No  person  who  descends  the  Mississippi  river  for  the  first  time  receives 
clear  and  adequate  ideas  of  its  grandeur  and  the  amount  of  water  it  carries. 
If  it  be  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  river,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  is  generally  over  its  banks,  although  the  sheet  of  water  that  is  making 
its  way  to  the  Gulf  is,  perhaps,  thirty  miles  wide,  yet,  finding  its  way  through 
deep  u)rests  and  swamps,  that  conceal  all  from  the  eye,  no  expanse  of  water 
is  seen  but  the  width  that  is  curved  out  between  the  outline  of  woods  on 
either  bank,  and  it  seldom  exceeds,  and  oflener  falls  short  of  a  mile.  But 
when  he  sees,  in  descending  from  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  that  it  swallows 
up  one  river  after  another,  with  mouths  as  wide  as  itself,  without  affecting  its 
width  at  all ;  when  he  sees  it  receiving,  in  succession,  the  mighty  Missouri, 
the  broad  Ohio,  St.  Francis,  White,  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  all  of  them 
of  great  depth,  length,  and  volume  of  water;  when  he  sees  this  mighty  river 
ab^rbing  them  all,  and  retaining  a  volume  apparently  unchanged,  he  begins 
to  estimate  rightly  the  increasing  depths  of  current  that  must  roll  on  in  its 
deep  channel  to  the  sea.  Carried  out  of  the  Balize,  and  sailing  with  a  good 
breeze  for  hours,  he  sees  nothing  on  any  side  but  the  white  and  turbid 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  long  afler  he  is  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Texas  will  be  dispatched  at  present  very  briefly.  When 
reviewing  Yoakum's  History,  two  years  ago,  we  almost  ex- 
hausted the  subject.  She  possesses  every  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  will  in  time  be  formed  into  half  a  dozen  great 
States,  to  take  their  places  as  bright  stars  in  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 
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No  one  of  the  Southern  States  has  a  greater  variety  of  mir- 
face  than  has  Texas.  Along  the  coast  on  the  south-east  there 
is  a  flat  reach  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth;  next 
conies  a  belt  of  undulating  prairie  country  extending  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  wide,  and  this  again  is 
succeeded  in  the  west  and  north-^west  by  a  region  of  bold  hills 
and  table  lands.  The  plateau  of  Texas,  including  some  portions 
of  New  Mexico,  extends  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Kio 
Grande  east.  The  upper  part,  Llano  Estacado  or  "Staked 
Plain/'  is  2,500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  immense  district  is 
totally  destitute  of  trees  %nd  shrubbery,  ex^'.epting,  sometimes, 
the  immediate  edge  of  the  streams.  Even  the  stunted  grasses 
which  the  rains  call  up,  soon  wither  and  die.  The  Colorado, 
the  Brazos  and  the  Red  rivers  find  their  sources  here. 

The  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State,  extending,  perhaps, 
sixty  miles  or  more,  is  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  great 
American  desert.  The  high  lands  of  the  west  and  north-west 
are  yet  a  wilderness,  visited  only  by  a  few  bold  hunters  in  quest 
of  the  buffalo  and  other  wild  animals  which  abound  there.  The 
region,  though,  is  said  to  have  an  inviting  aspect,  and  to  be 
well  watered  and  fertile. 

The  Colorado  hills  extend  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
east  of  the  Colorado  river.  Between  the  Colorado  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  north  of  the  sources  of  the  San  Antonio  and 
Nueces  rivers,  are  broken  and  irregular  chains  of  hills,  proba- 
bly outposts  of  the  great  Rocky  mountain  ranges.  Some  of 
these  hills — as  the  Organ,  the  IIucco,  and  the  Guadalonpe  moun- 
tains— have  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the  Rio  Grande; 
and  the  Guadaloupe  group  rises  to  that  height  above  the  adja- 
cent plains. 

Texas  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
her  proximity  to  the.i'ich  mining  districts  of  Mexico.  Gold 
and  silver  lie  buried,  no  doubt,  in  large  supplies  irt  her  soil. 
Indeed,  the  latter  metal  has  been  already  found  at  San  Saba 
and  upon  the  Bidas  river.  Exciting  rumors  prevailed  for  a  while, 
some  few  years  since,  of  the  detection  of  gold,  west  of  the 
Colorado  river,  and  between  it  and  the  San  Saba  mountains. 
Coal  is  supposed  to  exist  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast,  in  a  belt  extending  south-west  from  Trinity  river  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  Iron  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State;  and 
copperas,  agates,  lime,  alum,  chalcedony,  jasper,  and  red  and 
white  sandstone.  There  are,  too,  salt  lakes  and  salt  springs. 
In  a  pitch  lake,  twenty  miles  from  Beaumont,  there  are  deposits 
of  sulphur,  nitre,  and  fire  clay. 

The  coast  of  Texas,  like  that  of  the  borders  of  all  the  Southern 
States  on  the  Atlantic  and  the.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  lined  with  a 
chain  of  low  islands,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  bays  and 
lagoons.     These  are  the  bays  of  Galveston,  Matagorda,  Espiritu 
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Santa,  Aranzas,  Corpus  Christi,  and  Lagana  del  Madre.  These 
bays  are  some  thirty,  and  some  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in 
length. 

Arkansas. — The  progress  of  this  State  has  been  astounding 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  she  possesses  so  many  resources  that 
her  position  ere  long  will  be  among  the  first  States  of  the  South. 

Productions. — The  rich,  black  alluvion  of  the  river  yields 
Indian  corn  in  great  luxuriance.  This  product,  with  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  many  varieties  of  grain,  wool,  hops,  hemp,  flax, 
and  silk,  are  the  staples. 

The  Forest  trees  include  great  quantities  of  the  cotton  wood, 
gum,  ash,  and  cypress,  in  the  bottom  lands,  and  the  usual  vege- 
tation of  the  north  in  the  uplands.  The  sugar  maple,  yielding 
large  supplies  of  sap,  is  found  here. 

Wild  animals  range  the  forests  and  swamps  in  Arkansas  as  in 
Texas;  and  quails,  wild  turkeys, geese,  and  other  birds  abound. 
Trout  and  other  fish  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers  and  streams. 

Minerals. — Co^l,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  gypsum,  manganese,  salt, 
and  other  mineral  products  exist  here.  Gold,  too,  it  is  said, 
has  been  found.  "There  is,"  says  a  writer,  "  manganese  enough 
in  Arkansas  to  supply  the  world;  in  zinc  it  exceeds  every  State 
except  New  Jersey,  and  has  more  gypsum  than  all  the  other 
States  put  together,  while  it  is  equally  well  supplied  with  marble 
and  salt." 

Reaching  Arkansas,  we  leave  the  seaboard,  which  we  h^ve 
followed  almost  without  intermission  thus  far,  in  our  rapid  tour 
of  the  Union,  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  southward  and  westward. 
Arkansas  has  no  seaboard,  though  the  great  highway  of  the 
Mississippi  well  supplies  this  want,  laving,  as  its  waters  do, 
nearly  all  its  eastern  boundary,  and  receiving  the  floods  and 
freights  of  most  of  the  many  great  rivers  which  traverse  every 
part  of  its  wide  area. 

The  Arkansas  river,  rising  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  comes 
from  the  Indian  territory  on  the  west,  and  traverses  the  middle 
of  the  State  for  five  hundred  miles,  gathering  up  in  its  long 
course  the  waters  of  many  tributary  streams,  and  tearing  them 
to  the  great  floods  of  the  Mississippi.  The  entire  length  of  this 
river  is  2,000  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  eight  hundred 
miles.  Next  to  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas  is  the  largest  of  the 
vassals  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters." 

The  White  river  is  eight  hundred  miles  in  length.  It  is  navi- 
gable  from  the  Mississippi — into  which  it  debouched,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas — three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Black  river,  and  at  some  periods  of  the 
year  fifty  miles  yet  higher  up  to  Batesville.  As  along  the 
other  rivers  of  Arkansas,  the  cypress  covers  the  swamps  of  the 
Mississippi  vicinage,  and  gives  place  to  the  pine  and  other 
vegetation,  higher  up.  This  stream  has  numerous  large  afilu- 
onts,  among  them  the  Big  North  Fork,  Bryant's  Fork,  the 
Little  North  Fork,  and  Buffalo  Fork. 
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The  St.  Francis,  tho  Red  river,  the  Washita,  and  other  waters, 
bear  the  same  general  characteristics  as  the  streams  already 
mentioned.  There  are  no  lakes  in  this  3tate  of  especial  extent 
or  interest. 

Railways  have  not  thus  far  been  much  needed  in  Arkansas, 
with  her  great  facilities  of  water  communication  and  her  thin 
population.  A  route  is  now  in  progress  from  Memphis  to  Little 
Kock.  This  lino  is  completed  at  this  time  between  tho  former 
city  and  Madison. 

Tennessee. — Though  the  latest  to  join  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, she  has  exhibited  a  degree  or  zeal  so  far  that  no  other 
State  has  equalled ;  and  at  this  moment  she  has  a  larger  volun- 
teer force  enrolled  and  ready  for  service  than  any  of  her  sisters. 
Again,  as  at  New  Orleans,  the  enemy  will  find  tho  Tennessee 
volunteer  and  the  Tennessee  rifle  ready  to  perform  their  victo- 
rious part  in  the  bloody  drama  of  war. 

We  have  little  at  present  to  add  to  our  past  sketches  of  Ten- 
nessee. She  will  become  the  great  mining  and  manufacturing 
region  of  the  new  republic,  and  advance  to  a  career  of  opulence 
and  influence  which  nothing  in  her  past  could  have  foreshad- 
owed. Ilor  capital  has  a  fair  prospect  of  being  adopted  as  the 
capital  of  that  republic,  for  which  it  possesses  rnodt  striking 
advantages  on  the  score  of  health,  accessibility,  literary  and 
social  advantages,  etc.  The  capital  must  not  be  upon  the  sea 
board. 

The  chief  watering  places  of  Tennessee  are  Beersheba  springs 
and  Montvale  springs,  near  Knoxville. 

The  site  of  the  new  Southern  University  has  been  fixed  in 
Tennessee,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  become  the  focus  of 
light  and  knowledge  for  the  coming  generation,  as  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  England  ai^  for  the  present. 

The  length  of  our  paper  compels  us  to  close  for  the  present 
our  references  to  Tennessee. 


ABT.  VII -SOMETHHrO  ABOUT  ABTILLESY  AHD  ABTILLEBT  PBACnCE. 

In  our  last  we  gave  some  notes,  in  detail,  of  the  organization 
of  armies,  the  mode  of  conducting  battles,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  new  and  improved  arms  which  are  brought  into 
use. 

We  said  little  or  nothing  of  artillery;  and  as  this,  it  now 
appears,  is  to  be  an  important  arm  of  our  defence  (witness  the 
results  at  Sewell's  Point,  Great  Bethel,  Vienna,  etc.),  we  add 
some  useful  particulars  in  regard  to  it.* 

GunSy  HoxoitzerSj  Columbiads  and  Mortars,  are  the  artillery 

*  Hand-book  of  Artillery,  by  Captain  Joseph  Roberts;  Sir  H.  Douglass  on  Xa^al 
Gunnery. 
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pieces  employed  in  land  service,  and  tbej  are  distinguished  as 
Sea-Coast,  Garrison,  SUge,  and  Field  artillery.  Those  for  field 
service  only  are  made  of  bronze  or  brass,  because,  with  less 
weight,  it  has  greater  tenacity  and  strength  than  iron.  Iron  is 
less  expensive  and  more  capable  of  continued  firing  with  heavy 
charges.  Experiments  show  that  bronze,  at  three  hundred 
yards,  can  only  fire  one  hundred  and  twenty  rounds  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  whilst  iron  will  support  three  hundred  and  sixty 
rounds  for  three  times  that  distance.  The  bronze  pieces  in  use 
are  from  six  to  thirty-two  pounders  and  twenty-four  pounder 
Coehorn  mortars.  The  touchholes  are  capable  of  being  bushed 
when  enlarged  from  constant  firing. 

Artillery  is  rendered  unserviceable,  when  about  to  be  aban- 
doned, by  driving  in  a  steel  spike  or  nail,  and  clinching  the 
inside  with  the  rammer;  by  driving  a  ball  into  the  bottom  of 
the  bore;  by  burating  a  shell  in  the  bore;  by  firing  a  shot  from 
them  with  large  charges;  by  firing  two  pieces  muzzle  to  muzzle, 
etc.  There  are  methods  of  remedying  some  of  tliese  mischiefs 
which  every  artillery  officer  understands. 

The  Guns  v^vQ  a  long  cannon,  without  chambers,  and  use  for 
projectiles  solid  shot,  spherical  case,  grape,  and  canister.  They 
are  mounted  on  siege,  barbette  or  casemate  carriages.  The 
Howitzer  is  a  chambered  piece  of  larger  calibre  than  a  gun  of 
like  weight.  It  projects  larger  shells  than  the  guns,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  destroying  field  works  and  setting  fire  to 
buildings.  The  Columbiad  is  of  much  larger  calibre  than  the 
ordinary  gun :  the  older  patterns  are  chambered,  but  not  the 
new  ones.  Its  carriage  gives  a  vertical  range  of  fire  of  from 
5°  to  39°  elevation,  and  a  horizontal  sweep  of  360°.  Its  weight 
is — ten  inch,  15,400  pounds;  eight  inch,  9,240  pounds.  Length 
of  the  ten  inch,  ten  feet  six  inches.  The  Mortar  is  the  shortest 
piece  in  service,  with  a  great  bore  and  a  chamber.  Its  principal 
advantages  are  in  reaching  objects  by  a  vertical  fire,  such  as 
towns,  batteries,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  injured  directly;  dis- 
mounting the  enemy's  artillery ;  overthrowing  and  burning 
works;  blowing  up  magazines;  breaking  through  barracks  and 
casemates,  and  producing  havoc  and  destruction  among  troops. 
The  thirteen  inch  mortar  weighs  11,500  pounds;  the  ten  inch 
sea-coast  5,775  pounds.  The  projectiles  used  for  it  are  shells, 
fire  balls,  carcasses  and  stones. 

Sea-coast  pieces  of  artillery  are  mounted,  in  forts,  en  barbette, 
thus  having  the  sweep  of  the  horizon ;  on  casemate  and  colum- 
biad carriages,  etc. 

The  proportions  observed  in  the  manufacture  of  Gunpowder 
are,  in  the  United  States,  seventy-five  to  seventy-six  parts  of 
saltpetre,  fourteen  to  fifteen  of  charcoal,  and  ten  of  sulphur. 
Charcoal  is  the  combustible  ingredient;  saltpetre  furnishes 
oxygen  to  support  combustion  and  change  the  whole  into  gas; 
sulphur  adds  consistency  and  intensity  to  the  fiame,  besides 
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repelling  moisttire.  Tho  following  is  the  plan  of  manufacturing 
powder  by  the  pounding  mill :  The  charcoal;  in  small  pieces,  is 
tii'Bt  put  in  the  mortars  with  a  quantity  of  water,  and  pounded 
for  half  an  hour;  after  which  the  saltpetre  and  then  the  sulphur, 
pulverized  and  sifted,  are  put  in,  and  the  w\iole  mixed  with  the 
band.  It  is  then  pounded  in  the  mortars,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  hour  the  composition  is  passed  from  one  mortar  to  the 
next.  At  the  sixth  *or  eighth  charge  add  half  a  pint  of  water. 
It  is  then  pounded  two  hours  without  changing  the  mortars, 
that  it  may  form  into  cake.  It  is  then  dried,  partially,  and 
grained  in  a  sieve,  or  passed  between  wooden  rollers.  The  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  grains  are  then  sorted  with  a  sieve.  It  is  then 
glazed  in  barrels  which  revolve  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  minute. 
A  charge  of  five  hundred  pounds  is  thus  treated  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  powder  is  then  dried  in  jthe  open  air  or  in  a  drying 
house.     It  is  then  dusted  through  fine  sieves  or  bolting  cloths. 

The  cylinder  or  rolling  mill  is  now  used  for  the  purpose  most 
generally.  There  are  two  cylinders  of  marble  or  cast  iron,  of 
about  five  tons  each,  rolling  in  a  circular  trough  of  the  same 
material.  The  cylinders  revolve  ten  times  a  minute.  Gun- 
powder is  grained  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  the  flame. 
Glazed  powder  is  not  so  apt  to  absorb  moisture  or  break  up  in 
transportation.  Good  powder  is  free  from  dust,  uniform  in 
grains,  angular,  brownish  black  or  slate  color,  not  easily  (brushed 
by  the  fingers,  and  when  flashed  in  small  quaiftities  on  a  copper 
plate  leaves  no  foulness  or  bead. 

The  ordinary  shell  is  a  hollow  sphere  oSf  cast  iron,  containing 
powder  ignited  by  a  fuse,  and  intended  to  burst  over  the  heads 
of  troops,  or  to  ricochet  in  front  of  troops  and  plunge  into  the 
column,  or  burst  after  penetrating  buildings.  The  spfterical  case 
is  a  thin  shell,  filled  with  leaden  bullets  and  a  charge  of  powder. 
Canister  shot  are  cylindrical  tin  cases,  with  iron  heads,  tilled  with 
cast  iron  balls,  arranged  in  tiers,  and  packed  in  with  dry  saw- 
dust. Grape  shht  are  a  certain  number,  generally  nine,  of  iron 
balls,  kept  together  by  means  of  iron  bands.  A  grenade  is  a 
shell  to  be  thrown  from  the  hand,  or  in  baskets  trom  tho  stone 
mortar.  The  hand  grenades  are  thrown  down  upon  besiegei'B 
from  parapets,  ramparts,  etc.  A  carcass  is  a  spherical  sbell, 
having  three  additional  holes  which  emit  flames,  and  is  ujsed  in 
setting  fire  to  shipping.  A  fire  ball  is  formed  of  canvass  sacks 
filled  with  combustibles,  and  is  used  to  light  up  the  enemy's 
works.  They  contain  also  a  shell.  A  smoke  ball  is  of  similar 
construction,  and  is  intended  to  sufibcato  the  enemy's  n^iners. 

Mifle  cannon  have  a  number  of  spiral  grooves,  giving  a  rota- 
tion to  the  ball  which  causes  it  to  move  through  the  air  in  the 
direction  of  its  least  resistance,  and  thus  increases  the  range. 
The  Armstrong  gun  is  of  this  description,  and  is  breech-load- 
ing. It  is  composed  of  wrought  iron;  the  prominent  feature  in 
tho  manufacture  being  the  combining  into  one  mass  iron  bars, 
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wKich  are  first  coiled  into  spiral  tubes  and  then  welded  by 
hammering.  Prom  the  muzzle  to  the  trunnions  the  gun  is  of  a 
single  thickness,  but  in  the  rear  of  the  trunnions  two  additional 
layers  of  material  are  applied.  The  rear  end  of  the  gun 
receives  a  screw  which  presses  against  a  movable  plug  or  stop- 
per for  closing  the  bore  when  the  gun  is  loaded.  The  vent  is 
contained  in  this  stopper.  The  screw  is  hollow,  and  turned  by 
a  handle.  When  the  stopper  is  removed,  the  passage  through 
the  screw  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  bore.  The 
bore  is  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  rifled  with  thirty-four 
small  grooves.  It  is  widened  at  the  breech  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  to  enable  the  projectile  to  enter  freely  and  choke  at  the 
commencement  of  the  grooves.  The  projectile  is  elongated,  of 
cast  iron  coated  thinly  with  lead.  The  lead  is  crushed  into 
the  grooves.  The  largest  gun  yet  constructed  was  one  of  sixty- 
five  cwt.,  throwing  a  shot  of  one  hundred  pounds.  The  great- 
est range  attained  is  nearly  five  and  one- fourth  miles.  The 
twelve-pounder  field  piece  has  a  range  of  1,920  yards,  at  an 
elevation  of  5°.  Projectiles  have  been  fired  by  this  gun  through 
a  mass  of  oak  timber  nine  feet  in  thickness.  It  must  speedily 
supersede,  as  the  Army  Board  in  1859  reported,  the  smooth 
bore  for  siege  and  garrison  service. 
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1.— TEXAS  AND  HER  RESOURCES. 

The  callant  course  which  has  been  taken  by  thia  infant  State  in  the 
cause  of  Southern  liberty,  adds  interest  to  everything  that  concerns  her. 

Her  gcoloirical  survey  has  developed  the  existence  of  iron  ore,'coal,  lead, 
copper,  lignite,  gypsum,  limestone,  marble,  potters',  pipe  and  fire  clay,  etc. 
The  iron  and  coal  promise  to  be  of  great  future  value. 

The  revenue  of  the  State,  by  a  receipt  statement,  as  derived  from  the 
ad  valorem  and  poll  tax,  was  $309,726.  The  total  school  fund  reached 
S3,42G,168.     Assessment  statistics : 

44,233,658  acres  land,  valued  at       ...         .  $83,392,720 

42,362  town  lots,        "       "     .         .         .         .  14,137,207 

186,853  negroes,          "       "      '  .         .         .         .  85,630,748 

284,714  horses,             "       "    .         .         .         .  14,329,103 

2,617,122  cattle,             ""....  16,057,242 

A  comparison  will  at  once  show  the  increase  in  the  value  of  each  species 
of  property,  the  aggregate  increase  of  the  whole  being  over  thirty  millions 
of  dollars,  namely:  the  increase  in  negroes,  $12,774,820;  increase  in  land, 
$9,477,542;  increase  in  cattle,  $2,739,421  ;  increase  in  horses,  $2,617,502; 
increase  in  town  lots,  $1,388,894^  increase  in  money  loaned,  $513,047; 
increase  in  miscellaneous  property,  $1,208,812.  Total  increase  of  all  taxa- 
ble property,  from  1858  to  1859,  $30,721,438.  We  should  here  remark, 
that  only  one  hundred  and  eleven  counties  are  returned,  and  that  the  nine 
counties  not  returned  would  probably  add  several  hundred  thousand  to  this 
total  amount  of  increase. 
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Total  taxable  property  far  1896,  $161,304,025;  for  1857,  $183,504,205  ; 
for  1858,  $193,636,818  ;  for  1859,  224,353,266. 

Total  ad  valorem  and  Slate  tax  for  1856,  $265,382;  for  1857,  $301,126.54; 
for  1858,  $269,755  95 ;  for  ^859,  $309,726  60. 

Increase  in  taxable  property  jfrom  1856  to  1857,  $22,200,180 ;  from  1857 
to  1858,  $10,132,613;  from  1858  to  1859,  $30,716,448, 

Average  value  of  land  per  acre  in  1856,  $1  41 ;  in  1857,  $1  47;  in  1858, 
$1  65 ;  in  1859,  $1  88. 

The  total  area  of  Texas  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-fiye 
millions  acres  of  land,  of  which  one  hundred  millions  are  public  domain 
held  by  the  State. 

The  resources  of  the  Stato  are  shown  by  the  following.  [Thus  Texas 
becomes  an  important  grain  grower,  and  what  our  Yankee  friends  deny 
from  the  North-west  she  can  soon  supply  in  grain  and  in  beef  and  pork.] 
Our  facts  are  taken  from  Richardson's  admirable  Texas  Almanac  : 

The  total  amount  of  the  four  great  staples  of  the  Stato  may  be  had 
approximatoly  by  assuming  the  average  crop  per  acre  of  each.  We  sup- 
pose twenty  busheld  per  acre  4s  a  low  estimate  for  the  average' crop  of  corn. 
The  wheat  crop,  we  nave  been  assured,  will  average  about  twelve  bushels 
per  acre  in  all  the  counties  west  of  the  Trinity,  and  near  twenty  bushels  in 
the  counties  east  of  that  river.  Perhaps,  therefore,  fifteen  bushels  may  be 
assumed  as  the  general  average  crop  for  the  whole  Stato.  We  have  no 
satisfactory  data  to  furnish  an  estimate  for  sugar,  as  we  have  no  statistics  of 
the  production  of  the  Sorgho  in  the  interior,  raised  solely  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. A  hogshead  to  the  acre,  besides  the  usual  proportion  of  molasses, 
is  about  the  average  crop  from  the  sugar  cane. 

In  ordinary  good  seasons  the  average  cotton  crop  per  acre  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  one,  bale  of  500  lbs.,  but  we  presume  the  crop  of  this  Stato 
oflener  falls  below  than  exceeds  this  yield.  The  number  of  bales  for  the 
past  year  was  probably  somewhat  smaller  than  the  number  of  acres  cul- 
tivated, but  as  we  have  no  reliable  data  for  ascertaining  the  amount  sent  by 
way  of  Red  river  to  New  Orleans,  so  this  matter  is  left  too  much  to  conjec- 
ture. The  amount  sent  by  Red  river,  is,  however,  generally  believed  to  be 
more  than  is  shipped  from  our  Gulf  ports,  and  as  these  shipments  for  the 
year  just  ended  have  reached  near  two  hundred  thousand  bales,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  reasonable  to  estimate  the  entire  crop  at  somewhere  between 
lour  and  five  hundred  thousand  bales.  Tiiough  there  has  certainly  been 
a  large  increase  this  year  in  the  lands  cultivated  in  cotton,  yet  nobody 
now  expects  anything  like  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  crop,  which,  it  is 
generally  believed,  will  be  a  short  one. 

Accoixling  to  the  foregoing  data,  the  whole  com  crop  of  Texas,  this  year, 
has  been  25,000,000  bushels;  wheat  crop,  3,750,000;  cotton  crop,  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  over  400,000  bales ;  sugar  crop,  uncertain. 

2.— LEAD  RESOURCES  OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  progress  of  the  war  may  cause  lead  to  be  an  article  of  increasing 
importance  at  tiie  South,  should  the  embareo  cut  off  our  accustomed  swgt- 
plies.  We  learn  from  the  late  Geological  Report  of  Tennessee  that  this 
metal  exists  abundantly  in  that  State,  as  it  does  in  many  other  quarters  of 
the  South.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  East  Tennessee.  In 
Claiborne  county  numerous  veins  exist,  and  shails  have  been  sunk.  Indi- 
cations are  found  also  in  Middle  Tenhessee. 

In  regard  to  a  **  large  vein"  in  Davidson,  in  the  vicinity  of  Haysborough, 
Dr.  Troost,  in  his  seventh  report,  says :  *^  It  is  very  probable  that  this  vein 
is  very  extensive  and  rich,  and  the  ore  is  good.     It  has  been  penetrated 
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about  ten  or  tweWe  feet,  and  has  already,  at  tbis  inconsiderable  depth,  pro- 
duced about  1,000  lbs.  of  lead.  This  vein  bein^  situated  hear  a  rivulet,  the 
work  was  impeded  hj  the  water  and  the  operation  abandoned.  By  an  accu- 
rate search,  the  same  vein  may  be  found  at  a  more  convenient  place ;  or  br 
erecting  pumps  the  vein  may,  perhaps,  be  worked  with  advantage.  It  is 
very  probable,  as  I  mentioned  above,  that  this  vein  is  extensive;  traces  of  it 
are  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Cumberland  river  in  several  places."  This 
ealena,  associated  with  some  zinc  blende,  occurs  in  a  aangue  of  sulphate  of 
oaryid.    It  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  examination. 

3,— THE  CENSUS  OF  1860. 


Statu. 


Alabama. 

Arkansas 

California \.. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Jowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana. 

Maine ^. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Kew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


PopcLATioN  or  Statib. 


TsutiTosixs. 

Colorado 

Dakotah 

Nebraska. 

Nevada\ ; 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

District  of  Columbia. 

Total  Populatioit. 


ClKSUS  OF  1860. 


Free.        Slave. 


428,779 

16a,7»7 

92,597 

870,792 

89,242 

48,136 

624,608 

861,470 

988,416 

192,214 


771,424 
272,963 
683.160 
492,666 
904,614 
296,648 
604,622 
807,664 
6,077 
817,976 
489,319 

8,097,394 
680,491 

1,980,329 
13,294 

2,311,786 
147,646 
283,623 
763,268 
164,431 
.314,120 
949,133 
806,891 


19,866,662 


61,647 
11,364 


48,000 


19,987,663 


842,844 
47,100 


2,290 

89,310 

381,682 


210,981 
244,809 


90,368 


809,878 
87,422 


236 
288,648 


384,984 

239,469 

68,161 

47i528 


3,200,600 


26 


3,687 


3,204,313 


Total. 


7tl,623 

209,897 

92,697 

870,792 

91,632 

87,446 

906)186 

861,470 

988,416 

192,214 


982,406 
617,762 
683,169 
683,034 
994,614 
606,626 
682,044 
397,664 
6,077 
317,976 
489,666 

3,097,394 
860,039 

1,960,329 
13,294 

2,311,786 
147,646 
668,607 

1,002,717 
212,692 
314,120 

1,421,661 
306,891 


23,067,260 


61,647 
11,380 


61,687 


^ 


191,876 


giirsfTS  07  1860. 


Free. 


629,164 
824,823 
380,016 
460,161 
110,420 
78,686 
696,097 

1,711,763 

1,360,479 
674,948 
107,110 
930,223 
876,913 
628,276 
699,846 

1,231,066 
364,609 

1,068,362 
749,112 
162,022 
326,072 
672,031 

3,887,642 
661,686 

2,339,699 
62,464 

2,906,370 
174,621 
301,271 
834,063 
420,661 
316,116 

1,106,196 
776,873 


27,186,109 


84,197 
4,839 
28,832 
6,S67 
93,617 
40,266 
11,678 
71,895 


27,477,090 


Slave. 


436,132 
111,104 


1,798 

61,763 

462,230 


226,490 
332,62u 


87,188 


436,606 
114,956 


331,081 


-Total. 


402,641 
276,784 
180,388 


490,887 


3,949,657 


10 


24 
29 


3,181 


3.95^801 


964,296 
435,421 
380,011 

.460,161 
112,218 
140,430 

1,067,82T 

1,711,763 

1,360,479 
674,948 
107,110 

1,166,713 
7U9,48S 
628,276 
687,064 

1,231,06» 
791,896 

l,178,8n 
749,11S 
162,022 
326,072 
672,081 

8,887,642 
992,66T 

2,339,690 
62,464 

2,906,370 
174,621 
703,812 

1,109,847 
601,080 
316,116 

1,696,089 
776,879 


31,134,660 


34,10r 
4,890 
28,842 
6,867 
93,541 
40,296 
11»678 
75,076 


31,429,191 


4.— IMMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  State  Department  has  issued  its  formal  statement  in  regacd  to  the 
number,  sex,  age  and  occupation  of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United 
States  by  sea  from  foreign  countries  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1860. 
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The  arrivals  in  1860  were  179,469;  of  those,  108,550  were  males  and 
70,833  females ;  sex  not  stated,  86.  The  number  of  deaths  on  the  voyage 
was  222.  Of  the  whole  number  of  passengers,  26,051  were  natives  of  the 
United  States  ;  13,001  of  England;  48,637  of  Ireland;  50,746  of  Germany; 
3,745  of  Prussia;  5,467  of  China;  1,384  of  the  West  Indies.  Greece  and 
Malta  sent  1  each.    New  Zealand  sent  2. 

Of  the  passengers,  173,491  stated  that  they  intended  to  reside  in  the 
United  States ;  3,018  said  nothing  about  it;  1,519  were  bound  to  British 
America ;  898  to  Great  Britain. 

Of  their  occupations,  11,207  were  merchants  ;  13,033  mechanics  ;  21,742 
farmers;  31,268  laborers;  116  lawyers;  221  physicians;  108  musicians;  27 
actors ;  and  93,090  did  not  state  their  occupation. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States  by  sea  from  foreign  countries  from  September  30, 
1843,  to  December  31,  1860.  The  whole  number  arriving  within  that 
period  is  4,386,44 l,^of  whom,  probably,  more  than  4,000,000  were  aliens. 
We  copy  the  statistics  showing  the  number  of  arrivab  for  the  last  ten  years, 
viz. : 

Tears. 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

.1857 

1858 

1859       . 

1860 


Males. 

Females. 

Sex  not  stated. 

Total. 

245,01 7 

163,745 

66 

408,828 

235,731 

160,174 

1,428 

397,343 

236,782 

164,178 

72 

400,982 

284,887 

175,587 

— 

460,474 

140,181 

90,283 

12 

230,476 

135,808 

89,188 

— 

224,496 

1«2,588 

109,020 

— 

271,558 

89,648 

54,704 

800 

144,652 

96,078 

58,743 

481 

155,802 

108,550 

70,833 

86 

179,469 

5.— ARMY  AND  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  "Army  Register"  for  1861  has  been  issued.  It  gives  the  total  en- 
listed men  of  the  army  at  17,005 ;  aggregate,  18,122.  There  are  198  com- 
panies in  the  difierent  regiments.  1£  all  these  were  subject  to  the  increased 
allowance  of  the  regiments  serving  on  distant  stations,  the  total  enlisted 
would  be  17,549,  and  the  aggregate  18,666. 

The  distribution  of  our  naval  forces  throughout  the  world,  as  given  in  the 
"  Naval  Register"  for  1861,  just  issued,  is  as  follows : 


Home  fleet    . 
Mediterranean  fleet 
Pacific  fleet  . 
African  fleet 
China  fleet    . 
Special  service 

Total 


»el8. 

Offi.  k  Men. 

Onns. 

Tons. 

11 

2,400 

172 

11,120 

3 

890 

47 

5,192 

6 

1,403 

85 

7,362 

7 

1,585 

104 

6,444 

4 

700 

86 

4,375 

3 

700 

63 

7,587 

34        7,678         507     42,080 


EDITOEIAi. 


Notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the 
Lincoln  despotism,  which  the  whole 
North  seemed  determined  to  execute, 
that  the  Southern  Congress  should 
not  meet  at  Richmond,  it  did  meet 
on  the  day  appointed  (the  20th  July), 
and  is  now  actively  employed  in  the 
performance  of  its  high  duties.  Pres- 
ident Davis  opened  witli  a  brief  and 
well-considered  message,  in  which  he 
refutes  the  base  and  infamous  calum- 
nies of  the  Yankee  Administration, 
and  fixes  upon  it,  by  its  own  admis- 
sion,, the  initiation  of  the  war,  show- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  atrocities 
with  which  that  war  has  been  con- 
ducted and  the  monstrous  results 
which  are  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished. We  make  a  few  extracts 
trom  the  message: 

The  forces  hitherto  raised  provide  amply 
for  the  defence  of  tbe  seven  States  which  ori- 
ginally organised  in  the  Confederacy,  ns  is  evi- 
dently tlie  fiact,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
three  foitifled  islands,  whose  defence  is  effi- 
ciently aided  by  a  preponderating  naval  force, 
the  enemy  has  been  driven  completely  out  of 
these  stations;  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of 
five  months  from  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, not  a  single  hostile  foot  presses  their 
soil.  These  forces,  however,  must  necessarily 
prove  inadequate  to  repel  invasion  by  the  half 
million  of  men  now  proposed  by  tbe  enemy, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  of  our  forces  will 
become  necessary.  The  recommendations  for 
the  raising  of  an  ei^cient  equipment  for  this 
additional  force  will  be  contained  in  the  com- 
munication of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  which 
I  need  scarcely  invite  your  earnest  attention. 
In  my  message  delivered  in  April  last,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  promise  of  the  abundant  crops 
with  which  we  were  cheered.  The  grain  crops, 
generally,  have  since  been  harvested,  and  the 
yield  has  proven  to  be  the  most  abundant  ever 
known  in  our  history.  Many  beliere  the  sup- 
ply ad^uato  to  two  years'  consumption  of  our 
population.  Cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  forming  a 
surplus  of  the  production  of  our  agriculture 
and  furnishing  the  basis  of  our  commercial  in- 
terchange, present  the  most  cheering  promises 
ever  known.  Providence  has  smiled  on  the 
labor  which  extracts  the  teeming  wealth  of  our 
soil,  in  all  parts  of  our  Confederacy. 

It  is  the  more  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give 
you  this  because,  in  need  of  large  and  increased 
expenditure,  in  support  of  our  army,  elevated 


and  purified  by  a  sacred  cause,  they  maintain 
that  our  fellow-dtiEens,  of  every  condition  of 
life,  exhibit  most  self-sacrificing  devotion.  They 
manifest  a  laudable  pride  in  upholding  their  in- 
dependence, unaided  by  any  resources,  other 
than  their  own  and  the  immense  wealth  which 
a  fertilized  and  genial  climato  have  accumu- 
lated. This  confederacy  of  agriculturalists 
could  not  be  more  strongly  displayed  than  in 
the  large  revenues  which,  with  eagerness,  they 
have  contributed  at  the  call  of  their  country.  In 
the  single  article  of  cotton,  the  subscriptions 
to  the  loan  proposed  by  the  Qovernment  can- 
not fall  short  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and- 
will  probably  exceed  that  sum;  and  scarcely 
an  article  required  for  the  consumption  of  our 
army  is  provided  otherwise  than  by  subscrip- 
tion to  the  produce  loan,  so  happily  devised  by 
your  wisdom.  T'lc  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  his  report  sulmiitted  to  you.  will  give  yon 
the  amplest  dct-iils  connoctvd  with  that  branch 
of  the  pnblic  service;  but  it  is  not  alone  in 
their  prompt  pecuniary  contributions  that  the 
noble  race  of  freemen  who  inhabit  these  StAtes 
evidence  how  worthy  are  those  liberties  which 
tliey  so  well  know  how  to  defend.  In  numbera 
far  exceeding  those  authorised  by  your  laws, 
they  have  pressed  the  tender  of  their  services 
against  the  enemy.  Tlieir  attitude  of  calm  and 
sublime  devotion  to  their  country;  the  cool  and 
confident  courage  with  wl^ch  they  are  already 
preparing  to  meet  tlie  invasion,  in  whatever 
proportions  it  may  aMsunie ;  the  assurance  that 
their  sacrifices  and  their  services  will  be  renew- 
ed from  year  to  year,  with  unfailing  purpose, 
until  they  have  mode  g(X>d  to  the  uttormost 
their  right  to  self  government;  the  generous 
and  almost  unequivocal  confidence  which  they 
display  in  their  Government  during  the  pend- 
ing struggle,  all  combine  to  present  a  spectacle 
such  as  the  world  has  rarely,  if  ever,  seen.  To 
speak  of  subjugating  such  a  pe<^le,  so  unitod 
and  detormined.  is  to  speak  in  a  language  in- 
comprehensible to  them;  to  resist  attack  on 
their  rights  or  their  liberties  is  with  them  an 
instinct.  Whether  this  war  will  last  one,  or 
three,  or  five  years,  is  a  problem  they  leave  to 
be  solved  by  the  enemy  alone.  It  will  last  till 
the  enemy  shall  have  withdrawn  from  their 
borders;  till  their  political  rights,  their  altars 
and  their  homes  are  freed  from  invasion.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  they  rest  from  this  struggle, 
to  enjoy  in  pe^ce  the  blessings  which,  with  the 
favor  of  Providence,  they  have  secured  by  the 
aid  of  their  own  strong  hearts  and  steady  arms. 


The  present  consumption  of  raw 
cotton  in  British  factories,  as  stated 
in  a  very  able  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  April  number  of  the  **  West- 
minster Review,"  probably  amounts 
to  51^000  bales  per  week,  of  which 
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about  48.000  bales  are  American. 
'Were  prices  to  prove  this  present 
j(,ear  as  low  as  tney  were  last  sum- 
mer, they  might  demand  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  use  in 
Britain,  as  much  as  46,000  bales  per 
week.  The  total  crop  of  the  South 
for  the  season  of  1859-'60,  reached 
4,675,770  bales;  it  has  not  been  cal- 
culated, even  should  peace  be  pre- 
served here,  that  it  would  rise  above 
4,100,000  this  year.  But  Mr.  Lin- 
coln undertakes  to  say  it  shall  amount 
to  nothing.  Is  tiiere  any  man,  or  is 
any  Black  Republican  insane  enough 
to  suppose  Great  Britain  will  toler- 
ate such  a  prohibition  for  a  moment 
— that  the  most  selfish,  grasping,  un- 
scrupulous nation  the  world  has  seen 
since  the  fall  of  imperial  Rome,  will 
allow  so  many  millions  of  her  people 
to  starve  and  rise  in  insurrection,  her 
commerce-  and  manufactures,  the  ba- 
sis uf  her  greatness,  to  be  ruined,  one^ 
third  of  her  entire  foreign  trade  to  be 
wiped  out,  and  her  power  revolution- 
ized, to  gratify  all  the  Presidents  of 
all  tiie  ^publics  in  the  world  ? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to 
this.  Every  man  in  his  senses  can 
give  that  answer.  A  persistence  in 
blockading  the  Southern  ports,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  egress  of  cotton,  will 
involve  the  Lincoln  Administration 
in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  just  as 
surely  and  as  soon  as  the  cotton  crop 
is  ready  in  September  next.  Great 
Britain  will  say  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
exceeding  blandness,  doubtless,  **It 
is  all  very  well,  sir,  to  talk  about  re- 
bellion and  the  rights  of  belligerents 
—all  very  well,  indeed,  but  it  don't 
answer  our  purposes.  We  must  have 
cotton.  Open  your  ports,  or^else  we 
shall  open  them  for  you  I  You  are 
not  strong  enough  for  us  to  be  afraid 
of  now !" 

But  let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  a 
single  other  product  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States — tobacco. 

upon  tobacco  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  levies  a  heavy  duty — 
seventy-two  cents  per  pound.  This 
impost,  as  we  learn  from  a  tabular 
statement  prepared  for  this  paper  by 
a  gentleman  of  entire  reliability  and 


correct  information,  and  which  he 
published  a  short  time  since,  brings 
in  one-eighth  of  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  British  Government.  This 
impost,  m  fact,  amounted  in  the  year 
1860  to  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling,  levied  exclu- 
sively upon  tobacco  raised  in  what  is 
now  the  '*  Rebellious"  Confederacy  I 

In  France  tobacco  is  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
derives  from  American  tobacco  a 
revenue  rising  $25,000,000  per  an- 
num— about  one-half  of  all  his  Gov- 
ernment obtains  from  duties  upon 
imports ! 

Several  tobacco-laden  ships  from 
Virginia  hav^  already  been  captore^l 
and  confiscated  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
blockading  squadron.  We  cannot 
but  think  this  capture  was  deliber- 
ately^ purposed  by  the  Southern  au- 
thorities, m  order  to  open  the  eyes  of 
foreigners  to  the  danger  which  threat- 
ens their  commercial  and  political 
interests  by  means  of  this  closing  of 
the  Southern  ports.  The  news  of 
these  captures  will  show  the  two 
great  allied  powers  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, together  with  Spain  (which 
not  only  now  consumes  alm'^t  as 
much  of  our  tobacco  as  France,  but 
also  has  a  splendid  navy,  mostly  t)f 
steam  vessels),  that  another  great 
necessity  of  their  commerce,  of  their 
people,  and  of  their  Governments— 
a  necessity  only  second  to  cotton — 
is  threatened  by  the  Washington 
Grovernment. 

What  will  they  say  to  thb  ?  Can 
any  man  doubt  V  Will  that  *'  nation 
of  shopkeepers" — that  great  power 
which  goes  to  war  always  for  profit, 
and  the  other  great  power  which 
"  goes  to  war  for  an  idea,"  suffer  the 
now  weak,  impotent  United  States, 
shorn  of  their  wealth  and  capacity  to 
resist  foreign  aggression,  to  trifle  with 
their  most  material  interests  ? 


There  is  a  clear  right,  according  to 
the  laws  of  nations,  for  belligerents 
to  confiscate  the  personal  property 
and  debts  of  alien  enemies.  This 
upon  the  ground  that  money  and 
effects  constitute  a  part  of  the  sinews 
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of  war,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  into  hostile  camps.  The  rule  is 
different  with  real  estate,  which, 
being  a  fixture,  is  never  disturbed  by 
civilized  nations.  The  Confederate 
States  have  as  ^et  gone  no  further 
than  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
debts  during  hostUitieSj  as  the  follow- 
ing Act  will  show : 

8sc.  1.  l%e  Oonffres9of  the  QmfedeanxU  Statu 
^  America  do  enact.  That  all  peraoDB  in  aily 
Duuincir  indebted  to  individuals,  or  oorpora- 
ttons,  in  the  United  State*  of  America  (except 
the  Statee  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky 
Itttd  MiaMuri,  and  the  District  of  Columbia), 
be,  and  are  hereby  prohibited  ttx>va  paying:  the 
tame  to  their  respective  creditors,  or  their 
stents  or  assignees,  pending  the  existing  war 
waged  by  that  Government  against  the  Confede- 
rate States,  or  any  one  of  the  slaveholding 
States  before  named. 

Sic.  2.  Any  person  indebted  as  aforesaid  shall 
be,  and  is  herepy  authorised  to  pay  the  iunount 
of  hte  indebtedness  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Confederate  States,  in  specie,  or  Treasury  notes, 
and  shall  receive  from  the  Treasurer  a  certifi- 
cate, oduntersigned  by  the  Begistrar,  showing 
the  amount  paid,  and  on  what  account,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  which  the  same  was  bearing. 

8k.  8.  Such  certificate  shall  bear  like  inter- 
est with  the  original  contract,  and  shall  be 
redeemable  at  the  close  of  the  vrar  and  the 
restoration  of  peace,  in  specie  or  its  equivalent, 
on  presentation  of  the  original  certificate. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  are 
from  the  pen  of  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  to  whom  Southern  literature 
is  more  indebted  than  to  any  man 
lining.  They  but  give  expression  to 
a  sentiment  which  fires  every  heart 
among  us  for  the  field,  and  revives 
the  age  of  chivalry  in  our  midst: 

Oh,  tha  Sweet  South! 

Oh,  the  sweet  South,  the  sunny,  sunny  ^uth  I 

Land  of  true  feeling  land  forever  mine  I 
I  drink  the  kisses  of  her  rosy  mouth. 
And  my  heart  swAls  as  with  a  draught  of 
wine: 
Site  brings  me  blesstncrfi  of  maternal  love; 

I  have  her  smile  which  hallows  all  my  toil ; 
Her  voice  persuades,  her  generous  smiles  ap- 
prove. 
She  singy  me  from  the  sky  and  firom  the  soil  I 
Oh  I  by  her  lonely  pines,  that  wave  and  sigh — 
Ofal  by  her  myriad  flowers  that  bloom  and 
fiuie— 
By  all  the  thousand  beauties  of  her  sky, 
And  the  sweet  solace  of  her  forest  shade, 
She  *s  mine— she  's  ever  mine— 
Nor  will  I  aught  resign 
Of  what  she  gives  me  mortal  or  divine; 
Will  sooner  part 
With  life,  hope  heart— 
WUldie-~beforeIflyl 

Oh  I  love  fs  her's— such  love  as  ever  glows 
In  souls  where  leap  affection's  livins;  tide; 

filke  is  all  fondness  to  her  friends :  to  foes 
She  glows  a  tiling  of  passion,  strength,  and 
pride; 


She  feels  no  tremors  when  the  danger 's  nigh, 

But  the  fight  over,  and  the  victory  won. 
Bow,  with  strange  fondness,  turns  her  loving 
eye 
In  tearftil  welcome  on  each  gallant  son  I 
Oh !  by  her  virtues  of  the  (Perished  past — 

By  all  her  hopes  of  what  the  future  brings — 
I  glorv  that  my  lot  with  her  is  cast. 
Ana  my  soul  fiushes.  and  exultant  sings : 
She 's  mine— she 's  ever  mine— 
For  her  will  1  resign 
All   precious   things-ndl   plac'd   upon   her 
shrine 
Will  freely  part 
With  life,  hope,  heart- 
Will  die— do  aught  but  fly  I 


The  New  York  Daily  News  gives 
a  fearful  view  of  the  progress  oftax- 
ation  at  the' North,  and  shows  to 
what  utter  ruin  its  people  must  ar- 
rive in  the  prosecution  of  their  ab- 
surd and  wicked  war  upon  the 
South. 

It  points  to  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment securities  fell  from  116  in  Oc- 
tober to  85  in  April,  a  decline  of  30 
per  cent.  I  and  says : 

The  total  of  $67,450  000,  absorbed  in  the 
last  sixty  days,  has  but  about  started  the 
troops  upon  the  war  path.  The  liabilities  al- 
ready incurred  by  the  Federal  Qovernment, 
and  which  the  coming  Congress  must  legalise, 
are  not  less  than  $50  000  000.  The  army  expen- 
diture for  the  coming  year  is  generally  placed 
at  $200,000,000,  but  1^,000  troops  are  already 
accepted  and  as  the  actual  cost  of  the  troops  in 
the  Mexican  war,  per  man,  was  $945-  the  pres- 
ent expense  cannot  be  placed  under  $700,  which 
eould  give  $175,000,000.  The  navy  will  require 
10  000  000.  The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the 
year  are  officially  estimated  at  $70  000,000. 
These  items  brought  together  are  as  follows : 

Present  obligations 450000.000 

Army  expenses 175  000  000 

Navy  expenses.. 60,000  000 

Ordinary  expenses.'. 70  000,000 

Total  required $335  000  000 

The  customs  may  give  $30,000,000.  and  there 
will  remain  $300,000,000  to  raise.  This  amount 
by  loan  would,  if  it  could  |}e  got  at  70  per  cent, 
for  a  0  per  cent,  stock  require  an  is^ue  of 
$130  000  000  of  stock— nwhich  added  to  the  ex- 
isting funded  debt.  $100  800  703,  will  make  a 
national  debt  of  $530  869703  fur  the  first  year 
of  war.  But  the  amount  cannot  be  raised  at 
70  per  cent.  Among  the  nostrums  for  the 
remedy  of  the  financial  evil  are  "paper  mon- 
ey," **  popular  loans."  **  national  banks,'*  and  a 
docen  others,  as  if  in  any  of  these  shapes  the 
money  could  be  got  without  making  the  neople 
pay  it.  The  fact  is.  tliat  the  most  direct  mode 
is  the  least  expensive  and  that  is  by  taxation. 
But  that  field  is  already  occupied.  The  hand 
of  the  tax-gatherer  is  heavy  in  all  the  North- 
ern States,  and  each  of  the  above  enumerated 
State  loans  is  accompanied  by  a  tax  to  ineet  it. 
These  taxes  are  the  least  put  of  the  burden, 
however.  The  loss  of  business  deprives  people 
of  the  means  of  paying  rent,  and  saps  the 
ability  of  the  owner  to  pay  taxes.  The  same 
cause  has  mined  the  income  of  the  Ikrmor. 
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A  friend  at  Newberry  C.  H.,  S.  C, 
sends  us  a  review,  by  Judge  J.  John- 
stone, of  that  State,  of  the  admirable 
little  work  on  Government,  which 
was  published  several  years  since  by 
James  M.  Walker,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of 
Charleston,  now  deceased  We  shall 
reserve  the  review  for  another  occa- 
sion, but  meanwhile  call  attention  to 
the  work  by  publisliing  the  letter  of 
our  friend : 

^*In  the  year  1853.  Little  A  Brown,  of  Boston. 

Snblisbed  a  tract  on  Oovemnient,  written  by 
amea  M.  Walker,  a  lawyer  of  Charleston.  A 
copy  of  this  excellent  work  was  eeflt  to  Associ- 
ate Justice  Johnstone,  then  one  of  the  Chan- 
cellors of  tho  State.  After  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  tract,  tho  Chancellor  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Walker,  expressing  his  dissent  from  some  of 
the  views  held  by  tho  author ;  but  at  the  same 
time  awarding  high  praise  to  the  work  as  a 
contribution  to  political  philosophy.  This  is  so 
well  and  ably  done  that  the  opinions  and  views 
of  the  writer  ought  to  be  preserved  in  a  more 
substantial  form  than  that  of  a  newspaper. 
Thoy  are  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  great 
body  of  statesmen  who  kold  the  doctrine  of 
Stat^  Kights. 

''Wo  have  been  Informed  that  Mr.  Walker 
)iad  at  ^le  time  of  his  death,  a  work  prepared 
on  International  Law.  similar  in'  character  to 
his  preceding  tracts.  If  that  is  accessible  its 
publication  at  this  time  would  be  a  good  con- 
tribution to  onr  literature,  and,  we  are  sure, 
would  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  writer. 

"  Though  we  of  the  slaveholding  States  have 
■thrown  o^  the  thraldom  of  a  Qovornnient  which 
has  absorbed  all  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
made  the  Union  a  consolidated  despotism,  yet 
such  a  letter  as  tho  one  below  is  worthy  of  being 
read,  and  its  truths  treasured  up  at  this  time. 
We  ought  to  learn  wisdom  from  tho  experience 
of  the  past.  When  public  functionaries  forget 
that  a  government  is  limited,  and.  to  carry  out 
their  objects,  stretch  the  powers  delegated  so  as 
to  embrace  everything  which  will  conduce  to 
that  end,  it  is  time  that  the  people  should  be 
put  on  their  guard,  and  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government'ehonld  be  again  inves- 
tigated and  set  forth  before  them.  We  should 
nut  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  accomplished 
evcrytliiug  necessary  for  the  security  of  our 
rights.  If  we  have  escaped  Scylla.  let  us  take 
heed  that  we  do  not^^sh  into  Cliarybdis:  if  we 
have  tt  r  >wn  ofl*  a  Ouvemnient  which  is  now  a 
military  despotism  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do 
not  rush  into  the  other  extreme.  The  hoi)e  is 
indulged  that  some  of  the  wise  suggestions  of 
this  letter  may  be  useful  at  this  time.  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  publish  this  letter  and 
confer  a  favor  upon  one  and  I  have  n>>  doubt 
upon  many  who  are  the  advocates  of  iitaUs 
BighUr 


Referring  to  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
port duty  upon  cotton,  elaborately 
discussed  in  our  June  number,  a  gen- 
tleman in  Alabama  writes  us  the 
following  note : 

''I  have  examined  carefully  vour  argument 
in  favor  of  levying  an  export  duty  upon  cot- 
ton, and  of  abolishing  the   import   duty  on 


goods;  and  I  have  been  unable  to  raooncile 
the  idea  that  the  nine  per  cent,  would  not  be 
reduced  from  the  price  of  cotton,  and  therefore 
fall  upon  the  producer.  This  I  deduce  from  the 
fact  that,  if  toe  usual  price  is  paid  for  cotton, 
and  the  nine  per  cent,  is  added  in  making  np 
the  cost  of  jnannfactured  goods,  the  excess 
must  fall  upon  the  world,  who  would  have  thii 
advance  to  pay  in  addition  to  its  already  estab- 
lished revenue  laws  upon  manufactured  goods. 
Would  it  not  be  easier  for  the  manufacturing 
people  to  force  us  to  sell  our  cotton  for  nine  per 
cent,  less,  than  to  force  an  advance  of  nine  per 
cent,  in  goods  upon  all  the  nations  of  the  world? 
Again,  it  is  true  your  plan  would  vastly  benefit 
the  consumer ;  but  the  oljcction  would  be  that 
the  consumer  is  not  necessarily  the  producer,  as 
you  are  aware  that  it  makes  but  little  difference 
with  the  planter,  who  works  a  hundred  negroet 
and  raises  five  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  what 
the  price  of  foreign  goods  is.  because  he  does 
not.  perhaps  consume  more  of  these  goods  than 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  merchant,  who 
makes  no  cotton,  but  perhaps  employs  large 
capital  otherwise,  and  would  be  thus  f|[ee  from 
taxation.  Aside  from  these  objections — which, 
perhaps,  are  no  greater  than  some  we  might 
suggest  to  the  old  system — ^the  plan  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  admirable  one.  and  would  in  a 
short  time  make  ours  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world." 


On  the  same  subject,  of  the  re- 
sources and  means  of  revenue  for 
war  purposes  of  the  South,  another 
planter  (Richard  F.  Archer,  of  Mis- 
sissippi) addresses  us  a  letter,  which 
we  give  entire : 

"With  a  staple  indispensable  to  the  commcire 
of  civilized  nations,  and  inadc<iuate  to  supply 
the  demand,  nothing  is  needful  to  realise  full 
value  for  that  staple  but  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  one  potent  capitalist.  Cotton  is  that 
staple,  and  we  find  that  while  middling  cotton 
is  selling  in  New  Orleans  for  about  eleven  cents 
per  pound,  it  is  commanding  about  eight  pence, 
or  fifteen  cents,  in  Liverpool.  Our  Confederate 
Government  needs  all  the  resources  of  the  South, 
and  our  patriotic  planters  are  willing  that  the 
Government  should  take  all  for  Confederate 
bonds,  or  treasury  warrants  if  they  are  made 
a  legal  tender  and  as  sqund  currency  as  the 
Goi^rnment  can  make  them.  The  Goveniment 
would  thus  have  a  monopoly  of  all  cotton  al- 
most by  universal  consent;  and  if  any  prefer 
to  hold  on  to  their  cotton,  an  embargo  could 
restrain  the  sale  or  exportation.  With  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  cotton  the  Government  could  sell 
the  whole  crop  to  the  European  dealers  at  full 
prices,  and  could  take  the  cotton  at  f^ll  rates 
from  the  planter,  according  to  quality,  only 
abating  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Liverpool 
by  the  English  capitalists.  There  would  be  a 
saving  of  commissions  and  other  charges  to  the 
planter  or  to  the  Government,  and  a  saving  of 
loss  by  fluctuation  of  price  for  the  price  would 
bo  uniform  and  at  full  value,  as  the  monopolist 
could  hold  the  cotton  longer  than  the  consumer 
could  forbear  the  purchase.  A  great  and  civil- 
ized Government  it  is  presumed  would  neither 
extort  more  than  the  value  or  subject  her  citi- 
zens to  loss  by  selling  for  less  than  the  true 
value.  The  great  struggle  for  onr  liberty  and 
our  property  I  think  will  fully  warrant  the 
conceding  to  the  Government  this  perhaps  dan 
guruua  power  in  time  of  peace,  during  the  war, 
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•nd  until  recovery  fit>in  the  loesea  and  payment 
of  the  debts  created  by  the  war.  Where  all  is 
at  haaird  in  a  war  with  VandalR  it  la  folly  to 
diftnut  oar  own  Qovemment.  We,  the  plant- 
en.  need  only  a  good  circulating  medium,  and 
the  bonds  and  treasury  warrants  can  be  made 
adequate  for  all  our  purposes  if  the  policy  re- 
commended by  the  Hon.  Amcy  R.  Johnson  is 
ftilly  adopted.  Hanv  of  oar  citizens  are  in  debt, 
and  do  not  think  they  can  disregard  the  Just 
rights  of  creditors;  but  if  they  could  exchange 
their  cotton  fur  GoTemment  securities,  and 
legally  tender  these  to  creditors,  there  would 
be  no  injustice,  for  all  must  allow  that  the 
elaims  of  the  Government — the  claims  of  na- 
tional existence  as  a  free  people— are  paramount 
to  those  even  of  the  creditor.  Our  debtor  citi- 
lens  will  pay  thoir  debts  as  fust  as  they  are 
able  without  forced  sales;  and  these  ought  to 
be  suspended  while  their  whole  income  may  be 
absorbed  by  taxes  or  contributions." 


Still  another  letter  is  upon  our 
desk,  relating  to  the  great  question 
of  cotton  and  the  war,  from  whiqh 
we  extract : 

**  Allow  me  to  suggest  thro4|;h  your  columns 
the  expediency  of  making  cotton  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  by  paying  the  producer  ten 
cents  per  poi  d  and  selling  to  the  manufac- 
turer at  twelve  cents.  I  base  the  idea  upon  the 
tact  that  cotton  is  now  a  necessity  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  commercially  controls  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  a  polUical  proattct.  Its  stability 
of  value,  secured  by  legislative  enactment, 
would  conduce  to  the  permanency  of  civiliza- 
tioa,  by  protecting  its  every  industrial  interest, 
with  all  their  connections  of  capital  and  labor, 
against  the  deleterious  influence  of  gambling, 
■peculation,  and  other  robbery.  Its  politick 
influence  upon  our  Confederacy  would  render 
xu  financially  independent,  and  enable  us  to 
inaugurate  the  commercial  millenium  of  free 
trade  with  all  the  world  and  no  taxaiiim.  The 
elimination  of  that  result  I  would  prefer  leav- 
ing to  practical  statesmen;  but  my  crude  ideas 
are,  that  our  Qovemment  would  issue  its  paper 
in  payment  to  the  producer,  to  be  used  as  a 
cir^lating  medium,  and  sell  the  cotton  for  the 
same  paper  and  specie.  One  Qovemment  agent 
at  each  cotton  mart,  with  the  necessary  labor, 
Would  transact  the  whole  business,  and  the 
profits  from  exchange  would  pay  the  whole 
expense;  the  profit  of  two  cents  per  pound 
would  yield  us  about  forty  millions  of  revenue, 
which  would  double  our  peace  expenses  and 
create  a  fund  to  meet  war  ^exigencies.  If  the 
whole  proceeds,  say  two  hundred  millions,  are 
immediately  needed  by  our  Government,  it 
would  make  our  paper  redeemable  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  which  might  materially  shorten  it, 
and*perhaps  cure  our  late  countrymen  of  their 
IK>litical  niAilness,  by  the  scriptural  prescrip- 
tion of  elevating  the  metal  image  of  the  ser- 
pent that  bit  them,  that  they  may  look  upon  it 
in  fikith.  believing,  and  be  lound  (see  Dr.  Cart- 
wright)." 


We  are  indebted  to  the  author 
(understood  to  be  Dr.  Mathews  of 
oouth  Carolina)  for  a  copy  of  a  mok 
interesting  little  volume,  entitled  Old 
Toney  and  his  Master;  or^  the  Abo- 
litionist and  the  Land  Pirate.     The 


story  is  founded  upon  facts  which 
occurred  in  the  years  1824-27,  and 
illustrates  some  of  the  most  agree- 
able passages  of  Southern  life  and 
manners.  There  are  many  beautiful 
characters  in  the  book,  which  are,  in 
every  respect,  well  drawn.  That  of 
old  Tone^will  ofleii  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  reader,  so  true,  so 
gentle,  confiding  and  kind,  as  it  is 
developed.  The  author,  who  is  a 
tender-hearted,  pure-minded.  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  confesses  that  even 
in  writing  the  book  his  eyes  were 
oflen  blinded  with  tears,  since  the 
facts  upon  which  it  is  founded  were 
so  nearly/ connected  with  his  own 
home.  He  regards  it  but  an  attempt 
to  represetit  the  inner  life  of  the 
slave  and  the  slaveholder,  and  the 
infamous  character  of  those  who  have 
been  struggling  to  disturb  that  rela- 
tion. He  nas  not  been  indifferent 
to  the  higher  and  zander  object  of 
representmg  the  Christian's  faith  in 
times  of  tribulation  and  distress,  and 
the  providence  of  God  in  guiding 
and  guarding  him. 

It  IS  pleasant  to  herald  a  Southern 
work  from  a  Southern  publisher,  and 
we  trust  that  the  author  will  be  en- 
couraged by  such  liberal  evidence  of 
public  favor  that  he  will  speedily  re- 
sume the  pen.  The  work  is  pubhshed 
by  the  South-western  Baptist  Pub- 
lishing House  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  a 
series  of  works  from  their  own  press, 

firepared  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Poindexter, 
ong  a  teacher  in  Mississippi,  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  tne  wants 
of  young  children,  and  are  entitled : 

1.  Primer. 

2.  Elementary  Speller  and  Reader. 

3.  Philological  Reader,  2d  Book. 

4.  "  "        8d      " 

5.  "  "        4th    " 

The  series  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  a  large  number  of  practi- 
cal teachers  and  scholars  in  all  the 
Southern  States,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  parents. 

Since  the  issue  of  our  last  number 
the  great  revolution,  or  civil  war,  as 
it  is  sometimes  termed,  has  been  in 
active  progress,  and  the  best  blood  of 
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the  South  is  freely  poured  out  in 
Virginia  and  Missoun.  The  enemy 
has  been  niade  to  feel,  and  fearfully 
too,  the  vastness  of  his  undertaking, 
as  he  will  soon  realize  the  impossi- 
Inlity  of  its  attainment.  The  blows 
have  fallen  thicker  and  faster  and 
more  terrible  upon  his  own  head 
than  any  he  has  oeen  enabled  to  in- 
flict The  whole  South  is  roused  tp 
a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  death  a 
thousand  times  will  be  encountered 
before  submission.  Let  the  swelling 
and  boastful  columns  advance.  They 
will  be  welcomed  and  thrice  wel- 
comed by  the  same  men  who  stood 
bravely  and  gloriously  at  Manassas, 
and  who  will  again  and  again  drive 
them  back  to  their  Northern  den. 
We.  ask  but  to  maintain  the  liberties 
bequeathed  by  our  fathers — peace- 
ably if  we  can,  but  forcibly  if  we 
must. 


The  Editor  being  en  route  for 
the  seat  of  war  in  Virginia,  may  be 
addressed  at  Richmond  during  the 
present  month.  Articles  intended 
for  publication  may  be  sent  to  him 
there.  Letters  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Review  willbe  addressed 
to  the  Charleston  office.  The  Editor 
hopes  to  be  able  to  present,  in  the 
next  number,  a  condensed  view  of 


the  militarpr  operations  in  Virginia, 
together  with  much  valuable  matter 
relating  to  the  action  of  Congress 
ajid  of  the  Executive  departments. 


Literary  and  other  papers  are 
solicited  for  the  page^  of  the  Keview. 
Surely  the  pen  has  its  mission  as  well 
as  the  sword,  and  we  trust  that  o^r 
scholars  and  writers  will  not,  in  such 
an  exigency,  prove  wanting.  The 
Review  must  continue  to  penorm  its 
mission.  The  Editor  will  not  slacken 
his  efforts.  If  the  work  seem  some- 
what reduced  in  bulk  it  is  owing 
mainly  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  the 
entire  advertising  department.  By 
the  use  of  the  smaller  type  nearly 
the  same  quantity  of  reading  matter 
is  secured.  We  trust  that  payments 
and  new  subscribers  will  be  liberally 
forwarded  to  the  office  during  the 
present  very  trying  times. 


Sgp'Note,  in  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  Review,  the  card  of 
the  Southern  Shoe  Factory,  at  Mari- 
etta, Ga.  In  addition  to  every  vari'» 
ety  of  brogans,  this  factory  is  able  to 
supply  anv  demand  for  harness,  sole, 
upper  and  kip  skins.  A  dmilar  fac- 
torv  is  also  in  full  operation  at  New 
Orleans. 
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OR, 

THE  Elements  of  American  colonial  society. 

Among  ancient  and  modem  nations,  with  the  Grecians 
and  Romans,  with  England,  France,  Prussia  and  Russia, 
notwithstanding  the  mixed  basis  of  their  early  society,  we 
are  enabled  to  ascertain  and  define  the  permanency  of 
those  elements  which  formed  and  controllea  their  national 
character,  and  gave  to  each  a  unitv  which,  .in  defiance  of 
the  many  conflicts  which  convulsed  the  social  fabric,  was 
yet  infu^d  with  a  concentrated  enerffy,  all-suflScient  to 
maintain  that  national  organism  whicn,  in  shaping  and 
ruling  the  ^destiny  of  each  government,  directed  a  power 
that  held  some  so  long  and  now  holds  others  in  a  common 
bond. 

In  the  formation  of  their  social  structure  there  was  a 
controlling  aeency  that  placed  all  opposition  beneath  its 
power.  The  Komans  were  constantly  making  accessions 
to  the  empire,  and  introducing  foreign  elements  into  their 
society,  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  principles  of  the 
government;  for,  whether  under  the  republic  or  the  em- 
pire, there  was  sufficient  authority  to  reduce  every  newly- 
acquired  social  element  to  the  supremacy  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws. 

In  England,  the  Saxons  were  submerged  beneath  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  the  Norman  conqueror  foiued  pvery 
element  of  opposition  to  yield  to  the  dignity  of  his  rude 
government.     These  examples  show  that  a  Tia\\o\i'a\.  tw5C\N?j 
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was  established  by  the  supremacy  of  the  sword;  in  other 
words  it  was  a  military  despotism,  which  wobM  tolerate 
no  opposition.     It  is  not  our  purpose  to  analyze  the  ele- 
ments of  European  civilization,  ancient  or  modem ;  but,  as 
the  title  of  this  paper  indicates,  to  direct  an  inquiry  into 
the  early  elements  of  American  colonial  society,  in  which 
it  will  be  perceived  that  radical  and  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences existed  and  were  ({ynstantlv  manifested  in  the  differ- 
ent colonies,  by  their  laws,  their  manners,  their  habits  and 
customs,  and  their  social  and  religious  intercourse.     This 
difference  is  attributable  to  the  diverse  character  of  the 
colonists.     Europe  was  agitated  to  its  very  centre  by  con- 
flicting principles  of  government;  there  were  beginning  to 
be  developed  mighty  revolutions,   and  the  people  were 
divided  among  themselves,  politically,  socially  and  relig- 
iously.    After  many  years  the  great  American  Revolution 
ensijfl&d,  which,  for  the  time  being,  suppressed  all  differences 
of  sentiment  in  thfe  political,  social  and  religious  communi- 
ties that  existed  in  flie  colonies.     They  were  actuated  by  a 
common  danger,  a  compion  sympathy,  a  common  interest, 
which  produced  that  national  ui^ity  which  bound  them  as 
one  people  in  that?  contest  for  liberty  which  was  consum- 
mated by  the  happy-  result  of  the  war  for  independence 
against  Great  Britain.      The  North  and    South    having 
fought  side  by  side  in  behalf  of  liberty,  were  induced  by  a 
sense  of  mutual  protection  to  enter  into  a  confederate  gov- 
ernment, which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  union  of  the 
States.     But  viewing  the  parties  to  this  compact  now,  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  century,  we  can  clearly  perceive 
that  there  existed,  in  the  very  beginning  of  our  national, 
career,  principles  inherited  from  our  colonial  settlements 
which  were  so  discordant  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
power,  less  than  a  military  despotism,  to  perpetuate  the 
Union  or  unite  the  States  for  any  considerable  time  under 
a  common  government;    in   other  words,   to   preserve  a 
national  unity,  such  as  has  been  maintained  by  the  gbv- 
ernnients  of  other  countries,  in  which  the  sword  was  the 
sole  arbiter,  and  was  subversive  of  every  principle  of  free 
government.     The  truth  of  our  inquiry  will  be  manifested, 
by  an  examination  into  the  difference  between  the  settlers 
in  the  Northern  and  Southern  colonies;  and  never  before 
were  two  people  united  under  the  same  government,  with 
habits,  taste,  character  and  principles,  moral,  social,  politi- 
cal and  religious,  so  diverse  and  incompatible.     The  Puri- 
tans were  me  first  settlers  of  the  Northern  colonies;  the 
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Cavaliers,  with  the  Huguenofs  and  the  Covenanters,  settled 
the  Southern  colonies.  The  Puritans,  if  designing  to 
escape  the  thraldom  of  tyranny,  were  in  their  hearts 
tyrants;  the  Cavaliers,  and  those  who  sought  with  them 
a  home  in  the  Southern  colonies,  designed  to  escape  from 
tyranny  that  they  themselves  might  be  free,  and  establish 
and  dispense  the  principles  of  liberty  to  all  who  might  live 
among  them  and  live  after  them. 

The  true  history  of  the  Puritan  character  has  not  yet 
been  written.     Bancroft,  the  most  voluminous  writer  of 
American  history,  though  accurate  in  the  statement  of 
facts,  is  yet  a  partial  and  prejudiced  historian,  constantly 
exhibiting  a  sectional  bias  in  behalf  of  the  New  England 
settlers.     Webster,  who  never  expressed  an  opinion  that 
was  not  laudatory  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived, 
offered  the  powers  of  his  vast  intellect  to  extol  in  them 
virtues  he  knew  they  did  not  enjoy,  and  to  conceal  vic^  he 
.knew  they  possessed;  while  even  Story,  a  clear  and  calm 
jurist,  threw  around  them,  jn  captivating  terms,  excellen- 
cies of  character  existing  only  in  the  beauties  of  a  falsely- 
bestowed  rhetoric,  which  simple  truth  would  have  painted 
in  its  naked  deformity.     Thus  has  it  been  the  habit  of 
every  New  England  writer  and  orator— ;-among  whom  stands, 
conspicuously  miserable,  the  unfortunate  Everett — to  mis- 
lead the  public  mind,  by  dwelling  on  a  few  prominent 
traits  of  Puritan  character,  which,  if  properly  directed  and 
well  poised,  are  always  good  enough  in  themselves.     They 
were  firm  and  persistent  in  their  views,  but  those  views 
were  wrong;  they  were  industrious  and  economical,  but  it 
was  an  industry  actuated  by  a  Sordid  love  of  self  and  an 
economy  born  of   the  most  parsimonious  meanness.     If 
they  made  sacrifices   in  behalf  o£  independence,  it  was 
because  they  coveted  the  power  of  exercising  the  most 
intolerant  despotism,  a  despotism  which  manacles  the  coiv 
science  and  debases  the  sentiments.     If  they  wished  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  own  tenets,  it  was  with 
that  spirit  which,  in  defiance  of  Christian  charity,  banishes 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  con- 
science, in  all  that  pertains  to  religious  toleration. 

I  wish  to  make  no  charge,  to  indulge  in  no  views  that 
are  not  on  the  one  hand  historical,  nor  on  the  other  just. 

Look  to  their  laws,  their  habits,  their  sentiments.  In 
the  language  of  Hume,  the  Puritans  "maintained  that 
they  themselves  were   the  only  pure  church;   that  their 
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principles  and  practices  ought  to  be  established  by  law,  and 
that  no  others  ought  to  be  tolerated."* 

K  this  assertion  requires  any  proof  to  sustain  the  charge 
that  they  were  bigoted,  intolerant  and  persecuting,  that 
while  they  demanded  religious  freedom  for  themselves 
they  denied  it  to  all  others^  the  reader  has  but  to  refer 
to  the  truth  of  history  as  presented  even  by  their  most 
devoted  advocates.  The  first  union  of  the  colonies  of 
New  England,  which  ''made  one  as  all,"  enacted  in  1643, 
embracing  the  separate  governments  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut  ana  New  Hampshire,  required  that 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy  should  be  entrusted  to  com- 
missioners, consisting  of  two  from  each  colony.  "  Church 
membership  ^was  the  only  qualification  required  for  the 
oflice."t  Provision  was  made  for  the  reception  of  new 
members  into  the  league;  but  the  people  beyond  the 
Piscataqua  were  not  admitted,  because  ''tney  ran  a  di£Per- 
ent  course"  from  the  Puritans,  ''both  in  their  ministry  and 
in  their  civil  administration."  The  plantations  of  Provi- 
dence also  desired  in  vain  to  participate  in  th^  benefits  of 
the  union4  The  request  of  Rhode  island  was  also  rejected 
because  it  would  not  conform  to  Puritanism.§ 
'  In  1644,  a  feeble  and  abortive  efiTort  was  made  to  extend 
the  franchises  of  the  Massachusetts  company  to  those  who 
were  not  church  members,  but  it  was  rejected;  for  in  the 
same  year  wrote  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  famous  argument 
for  liberty,  "Anabaptism  is  as  much  to  be  rooted  out  as 
anything  that  is  the  greatest  pest  and  nuisance  to  the  public 
interest." 

Were  they  superstitious?  Even  the  conservative  jurist 
Story  could  not  refuse  acknowled^ng  that  "our  forefathers 
were  sincere  believers  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft."||  The 
only  excuse  he  could  find  for  them  was  that  Mathew  Hale, 
Lord  Bacon  and  Blackstone  entertkined  the  same  belief. 
It  was  a  foolish  and  irreligious  doctrine,  no  matter  who 
believed  it,  and  the  Puritans,  in  the  exercise  of  such  belief, 
were  not  only  unfit  to  be  the  ^ardians  of  human  liberty, 
but  undeserving  the  name  of  Christians. 

The  Plymouth  settlers  were  originally  from  the  north  of 
England.  During  the  reign  of  James  I  they  fled  with  their 
pastor  to  Hplland,  in  the  ^ear  1608.  Their  intolerance  no 
religious  subjects  had  excited  the  wrath  of  even  the  Eng- 

*  e  Hume's  Hist.,  164.  f  Bancroft,  vol.  i,  421. 

12  Mass.  6tat«  Papers,  1  file,  No.  17.      i  Harron,  ii,  90-100;  Bancroft^  i,  422. 
Miscellanies,  Ant.  History  and  Influence  of  the  Puritans. , 
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lish  tyrant,  and  their  removal  was  a  necessity.  They  sup- 
posed that  the  liberal  and  protestant  spirit  of  the  Dutch 
reformers  would  open  the  way  for  the  development  of 
their  own  violent  and  sectarian  sentiments;  in  vain  they 
endeavored  to  plant  the  seeds  of  an  intolerant  religion  in 
Holland,  which  the  violence  and  biffotry  of  James  had  pre- 
vented in  England.  The  genius  of  the  Dutch  republic,  as 
well  as  the  sentiments  of  the  Hollanders,  were  as  much  at 
war  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans  as  with  the  persecu- 
tions of  James ;  and  they  found  an  equally  incompatible 
feeling^  between  themselves  and  the  Dutch,  as  that  which 
had  exiled  them  from  their  native  land.  They  were  crush- 
ed out  in  England,  and  fled  from  persecution ;  they  were 
destined  to  be  blasted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  free  prin- 
ciples of  Holland.  The  only  alternative  left  them  was  to 
seek,  not  an  asylujn,  for  they  miffht  have  been  protected 
in  Amsterdam  or  Levden,  had  tney  been  satisfied  with 
protection — but  to  seek  a  home,  where  they  would  be  unin- 
terrupted in  their  intolerant  rule ;  and  here  we  trace  the 
true  motive  which  impelled  them  to  the  shores  of  America. 
Their  object  was  not  reliffious,  but  political  ascendency; 
for  before  they  landed,  tney  resolved  themselves  into  a 
political  body,  formed  a  constitution,  and  elected  a  govern- 
or. They  exhibited  at  once  the  insincerity  of  their  views, 
for  they  fell  into  the  same  abominations  tney  pretended  to 
avoid  under  the  reign  of  James  I,  by  embracing  the  same 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  tyranny  in  their  laws  and  habits ; 
made  their  religious  creed  subservient  to  their  political  pur- 
poses, and  as  soon  as  they  were  organized,  they  acted  out 
the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  early  and  constant 
principles. 

It  is  disgusting  to  view  the  stupidity  exhibited  by  New 
England  writers  m  endeavoring  to  palliate  a  religious  sect, 
who,  for  niere  political  and  doctrinal  purposes,  enacted 
daily  scenes  of  murder,  by  putting  to  death  innocent  peo- 
ple, even  helpless,  women — by  fraudulent  accusations  and 
miquitious  convictions — as  witches.  Story  justly  says, 
speaking  of  the  executions  for  witchcraft:  "Insanity  could 
hardly  devise  more  refinements  in  barbarity,  or  profligacy 
execute  them  with  more  malignant  coolness.  We  find  pa- 
rents accusing  their  children,  children  their  parents,  and 
wives  their  husbands,  of  a  crime  which  must  bring  them 
to  the  scaflTold.  We  find  innocent  persons,  misled  by  the 
hope  of  pardon,  or  wrought  up  to  frenzy  bv  the  pretended 
sufferings  of  others,  freely  accusing  themselves  of  the  same 
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crime.  We  find  ^ross  perjury  practised  to  procure  con- 
demnations, sometimes  for  self  protection,  and  sopietimes 
from  utter  recklessness  of  consequences.  We  find  even 
religion  itself  made  an  instrument  of  vfengeance.  We  find 
ministera  of  the  gospel  and  judges  of  the  land  stimulating 
the  work  of  persecution,  until  at  last,  in  its  progress,  des- 
olation reached  their  own  firesides/'*  Such  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  New  England  settlers,  and  they  were  acted 
out  in  Salem,  in  Charlestown,  in  Springfield,  in  Hartford, 
and  in  Boston. 

Yet  as  late  as  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  with  less 
judicial  acumen  and  accuracy  than  Puritanical  afiectation, 
oould  say  of  them :  '*  In  simplicity  of  life,  in  godly  sincer* 
ity,  in  temperance,  in  humility,  and  in  patience,  as  well  as 
in  zeal,  they  seemed  to  belong  to  the  apostolic  age."  If 
there  is  truth  in  the  remark,  it  is  that  t^iey  belonged  in 
spirit  to  those  who  persecuted  the  apostles,  not  to  those 
who  followed',  and  imitated  "apostolic"  examples.  Story, 
it  is  true,  points  out  some  of  their  defects,  but  yet  he  covers 
them  over  with  the  flimsy  apology  that  it  was  the  spirit  of 
the  age — an  excuse  which  would  palliate  the  atrocities  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  with  equal  force  and  justness. 

But  the  learned  jurist  has  fallen  into  another  error, 
equally  glaring,  when  speaking  of  the  Puritans;  he  says: 
"The  basis  of  their  institutions  was,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment, republican."  This  position  is  but  feebly  sustained  by 
his  own  admission  of  the  well-attested  truth  of  history: 
"  That  the  very  eftbrts  made  in  the  colony  to  establish  this 
uniformity  of  faith,  afford  striking  proofs  of  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  each  attempt.  Within  ten  years  after  their  first 
landing,  the  whole  colony  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
religious  dissensions;  by  controversies  about  faith  and 
about  forms  of  church  government;  about  the  covenant 
of  grace  and  the  covenant  of  works ;  about  liberty  of  cbn- 
flK^ience  and  exclusiveness  of  worship."  He  also  admits 
that  under  the  laws  which  confined  political  privileges  to 
oHurch  members,  that  in  the  year  1676  not  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  qualified  inhabitants  were  freemen. f  It  surely 
cannot  be  maintained,  that  a  system  of  government  which 
disfranchised  five-sixths  of  the  colony,  by  the  influence  of 
ecclesiastical  power  in  state  affairs  was  a  "republican  basis." 
This  anti-republican  principle  of  the  necessity  of  a  union 


*  Story's  Lecture  on  the  Puritans.    2  Hutch.,  16-20. 
t  Story's  Address.    3  Hatch.,  Collect.,  434. 
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between  church  and  state  was  a  fundamental  error,  which, 
though  New  England  was  ultimately  forced  to  abandon 
politically,  has  not  even  to  this  dajr  been  exploded  in  the 
body  politic,  a  point  we  will  notice  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  paper,'  for  even  Story,  the  most  eminent  of  their  apolo- 
gists admits,  "  To  this  they  clung  as  the  ark  of  their 
safety. " 

We  are  ifbrcibly  struck  with  the  intolerant,  tyrannical 
and  anti-republican  habits  and  sentiments  of  these  people, 
of  whom  the  present  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  legiti- 
mate descendants,  not  only  lineally  but  politically ;  refer, 
for  example,  to  the  ot)noxious  laws  of  Connecticut,  which 
among  others  enacted  :  "  No  one  shall  be  a  freeman,  or 
give  a  vote,  unless  he  be  converted,  or  a  member  in  a  free 
communion  in  one  of  the  churches  in  this  dominion.  No 
food  or  lodging  shall  be  afibrded  to  a  Quaker,  Adamite,  or 
other  heretic.  No  one  shall  run  of  a  Sabbath  day,  or  walk 
in  his  garden,  or  elsewhere,  excej^t  reverently  to  and  from 
the  church.  No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds, 
sweep  houses,  cut  hair,  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath  day.  No 
woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath. or  fasting  day;" 
and  descending  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  dress,  which  were 
prescribed,  under  heavy  penalties,  and  even  to  matters  of 
conscience,  those  people  who  fled  from  persecution  in  their 
own  country,  would  not  permit  the  citizens  to  read  the 
"common  prayer." 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  Puritans  when  they  left 
Englana,  were  under  a  high  excitement,  provoking  an  acer- 
bity of  temper  which  rendered  them  harsh  and  tyrannical; 
and  it  was  this  temper  thus  excited  that  infused  itself  into 
their  habits  and  laws.  The  Puritans  were  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Grahame,  himself  a  Puritan  in  sen- 
timent and  feeling,  justly  rema;  ke  "  Of  all  '  national 
churches  of  Europe,  which,  at  tlie  eru  -^f  the  1  :.  >  nation, 
renounced  the  doctrine  and  revolted  from  the  auuiifdon  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  there  was  none  in  which  the  or" gin  of 
separation  wagr  so  discreditable,  or  the  proceedings  to 
which  it  immediately  gave  rise  so  unreasonable  and  in- 
iquitable,  as  the  Church  of  England."  Henry  VIII,  in 
that  imperious  and  haughty  disposition  which  prompted 
him  to  abolish  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his 
dominions,  still  regulated  all  his  views  and  conduct  in  con- 
structing a  substitute  for  the  abrogated  system  by  the 
same  spirit.  The  administration  of  inquisitorial  oaths,  and 
the  infliction  in  various  instances,  of  decapitation,  torture, 
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and  burning,  for  the  crime  of  heresy  during  Henry's  reign, 
demonstrate  how  fully  he  retained  all  the  offensive  princi- 
ples of  the  Bomish  see,  which  he,  in  a  large  dec^ree,  infused 
into  his  subjects,  Protestant  as  they  pretended  to  be.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  the  Catholic  doctrines  were  ex- 
punged from  the  national  creed,  and  the  fundamental  arti- 
cles  of  the  Protestant  faith  established  by  law.  Here  was 
the  ^reat  political  and  ecclesiastical  error  of  the  Puritans — 
making  religion  the  leading  principle  in  the' government 
The  ministers  of  Edward  VI,  in  tne  hope  of  reconciling 
the  English  nation  to  the  system  they^  established,  preserved 
not  onW  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  Henry  had 
retained,  but  as  much  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  rites  as 
would  gratify  the  taste  of  those  who  still  hankered  after 
the  Catholic  pageantry.  They  went  still  further;  they 
imbibed,  with  the  prevalent  temper  of  the  times,  many 
of  the  intolerant  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Romish 
Church,  which  diverted  the  naission  of  &  true  religion  into 
an  engine  of  tyranny  and  corruption.  Grahame,  perhaps, 
unintentionally  admits,  what  every  unprejudiced  historian 
will  acknowledge :  "  These  sentiments,  which  were  subse- 
quently developed  and  ripened  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
Puritans,  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  English  Protestanta ;  but  their  operation  was 
yet  comparatively  feeble."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  germ 
of  Puritanical  principles  acknowledged  by  their  ablest  ad- 
vocate ;  and  with  his  assistance  we  will  trace  out  the  future 
development  of  that  evil  and  destructive  principle  which 
the  Puritans  bore  within  their  very  hearts  when  they  land- 
ed at  Plymouth. 

In  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI,  Bishop  Hooper  refused 
to^be  consecrated  in  his  office,  and  determined  to  resist 
the  superstitious  habits  appropriated  by  the  church.  His 
Puritan  sentiments,  howevef,  yielded  under  the  threats  of 
persecution  from  Cranmer  and  Bidley.  We  pass  over  the 
fieiy  tests  which  Mary,  the  successor  of  Edward,  inflicted 
on'  the  Protestants.  When  Elizabeth  was  placed  on  the 
throne,  the  Puritans  expected  to  accomplish  their  object  of 
intertwining  their  doctrines  with  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  They  were,  however,  destined  to  disappointment; 
Elizabeth,  though  educated  with  her  brother,  and  strongly 
tinctured  with  Sie  Protestant  faith,  her  sentjments  inclined 
with  manifest  bias  in  favor  of  the  rites,  discipline  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church.  She  publicly  thanked  one 
of  her  chaplains  for  preaching  in   defence   of   the  Beal 
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Presence.  She  desired  to  make  the  clergy  priests,  and 
li^ould  have  interdicted  them  from  marriage,  had  she  not 
been  restrained  by  the  influence  of  Burleigh.  Against 
the  remonstrance  of  churchmen  and  Puritans,  amon^ 
whom,  by  this  time,  a  wide  breaclf  existed,  she  restored 
King  Edward's  constitutions,  with  no  other  alteration  than 
the  omission  of  a  few  passages  in  >the  liturgy,  which  were 
o^'ffensive  to  the  Catholics ;  and  caused  a  law  to  be  framed 
commanding,  under  penalties  of  fine,  imprisonment  and 
deprivation  of  ministerial  office,  a  strict  conformity  of 
reli^ous  worship.  This  step  compelled  many  of  the  ablest 
ministers  to  quit  the  church.  The  Puritans  opposed  it, 
but  not  from  religious  convictions,  for  in  North  America 
they  practised,  wnen  they  thought  it  would  pander  to 
their  power,  the  same  obnoxious  system. 

But  the  distinguished  author,  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
Grahame,  says:  ''The  chief  fruits  of  this  increased  severity 
were  the  enkindling  of  much  additional  zeal  and  fervor 
in  the  minds  of  the  Puritans ;  the  multiplication  of  their 
numbers  by  the  powerful  influence  of  sympathy  with  their 
courage,  and  compassion  for  their  sufierin^,  and  a  growing 
abhorrence  among  them  of  the  order  of  bishops  and  the 
whole  frame  of  a  church,  which  to  them  was  an  organ  of 
injustice  and  tyranny."  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
nearly  all  the  Puritans  of  those  times  were  at  first  opposed 
to  a  separation  from  the  Church  of  England.  They 
recognized  in  her  the  character  of  a  true  Christian  church, 
but  claimed  for  themselves  indulgences,  which  they 
thought  did  not  aftect  the  substance  of  her  constitu- 
tions. They  were  expelled  from  fellowship  with  the 
national  church.  The  Puritan  principles  spread  through 
the  mass  of  society,  embracing  in  their  progress  every 
variety  of  character.  It  is  evident  they  were  not  expelled 
in  the  first  instance  on  account  of  radical  difierences,  or 
urged  on  by  true  piety  in  the  formation  of  their  sect. 
They  had  been  severely  used,  it  is  true,  but,  as  Grahame 
admits,  "Some  of  them  caught  the  spirit  .of  their  oppres- 
sors, and,  in  words,  at  least,  retaliated  the  unchristian 
usage  they  underwent."  A  better  acquaintance  with  the 
transatlantic  Puritans  would  have  satisned  the  author,  who 
was  in  all  respecTts  a  conscientious  man,  that  they 
"caught  the  spirit  of  their  oppressors  **  in  acts  of  bloody 
tyranny,  as  well  as  "words."  It  was  with  the  Puritans  a 
mere  matter  of  political  power  that  induced  the  separation 
from  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  history  illustrates  the 
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evil  passion  to  which  they  fell  a  victim.  The  unholy 
admixture  of  matters  of  church  and  state ;  the  grasping 
after  power,  on  the  part  of  religious  bodies,  invariably 
gives  rise  to  violence  and  persecution ;  and  the  Puritans, 
after  escaping  from  ^England  to  avoid  persecutions  for 
conscience  sake,  creates  m  us  no  surprise,  by  falling  into 
the  same  course  in  Am,erica.  They  were  after  power,  and 
they  placed  no  restraint  upon  conscience  to  obtain  it.  As 
a  political  party,  they  began  to  acquire  some  strength  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  but  they  were  put  down  by 
Elizabeth;  if  they  had  only  been  a  political  party,  they 
would  have  done  much  to  abate  the  rigor  of  the  Crown, 
and  not  only  to  advance  free  principles,  but^  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  would  have  overthrown  the  Established  Church, 
for  which  latter  purpose  the  Roman  Catholics  would  have 
united  with  them;  but  the.  moment  they  urged  religion  as 
their  plea,  that  moment  they  became  not  only  impotent  at 
home,  but  exhibited  a  corruption  which  they  transmitted 
from  sire  to  son,  as  ineradicable  and  destructive  in  moral 
delineation  as  the  facial  demarcation  of  the  Israelites. 
The  foreffoing  brief  allusion  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Puri- 
tans, in  tneir  rise  and  progress  in  Europe,  has  been  made 
to  show  that  the  character  and  sentiments  they  exhibited 
in  America  were  such  as  i|iarked  the  course  of  tyranny  in 
Europe;  that  they  were  acting  out  their  true  chiiracter  in 
New  England,  and,  above  all,  to  show  that  which  must  be 
manifest  to  those  acquainted  with  their  character,  that  the 
Puritan  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  Puritan  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  heir  appa- 
rent of  all  his  vices,  in  religion-  and  politics,  and  utterly 
unfit  for  civil  liberty. 

Dr.  Robertson,  a  meagre  historian,  though  one  of  the 
few  writers  who  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  Puritan 
character,  says  of  them  :  **  Some  of  their  number,  retain- 
ing a  high  veneration  for  the  ritual  of  the  English  Church, 
were  so  much  offended  at  the  total  abolition  of  it,  that 
they  withdrew  from  communion  with  the  newly  instituted 
church,  and  assembled  separately  for  the  worship  of  God. 
With  an  inconsistency  of  which  there  are.  sijch  flagrant 
instances  among  Christians  of  every  denomination,  that  it 
cannot  be  imputed  as  a  reproach  peculiar  to  any  sect,  the 
very  men  who  had  themselves  fled  from  persecution 
became  persecutors ;  and  had  recourse,  in  order  to  enforce 
their  own   opinions,   to   the    same   unhallowed    weapons 
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against  the  employment  of  which  they  had  lately  remon- 
strated with  80  much  violence/* 

It  is  a  matter  of  history i  which,  though  denied  by  Qra- 
hame  and  others,  is  fully  authenticated  oy  Robertson,  that 
as  soon  as  they  received  their  charter  from  Charles,  they 
at  once  placed  a  fraudulent  construction,  without  regard 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  monarch,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  England,  with  which  the  charter  required  that 
their  acts  should  conform.  They  at  once  adopted  a  form 
of  policy,  not  only  inconsistent  with  their  chartered  rights, 
but  utterly  opposed  to  the  principles  by  which  they  pro- 
fessed, in  their  petition  to  the  king,  to  be  actuated.  As 
Robertson  says,  "They  united  together,  in  a  religious 
society,  by  a  solemn  covenant  with  God  and  with  one 
another,  and  in  strict  conformity,  as  they  imagined,  to  the 
rules  of  Scripture.  They  elected  a  pastor,  a  teacher  and 
an  elder,  whom  they  set  apart,  by  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  brethren.  All  who  were  that  day  admitted 
members  of  the  church  signified  their  assent  to  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  drawn  up  by  their  teacher,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  their  own  hopes  as  Christians; 
and.it  was  declared  that  no  person  should  hereafter  be 
received  into  communion  until  he  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
church  with  respect  to  his  faith  and  sanctity.  The  form  of 
public  worship  which  they  instituted  was  without  a  liturgy, 
disencumbered  of  every  superfluous  ceremony,  and  reduced 
to  the  lowest  standard  of  Calvinistic  simplicity.**  It  is 
diflicult  to  reconcile  this  course  with  a  conformity  to  the 
charter,  though  Grahame  detects  no  violation  thereof,  yet  he 
confesses  that  they  were  bound  to  conform  to  the  laws  of 
England;  and  he  could  not  deny  that  those  laws  pre- 
scribed certain  fomas  of  worship  and  articles  of  faith, 
which  were  rejected  by  the  Pilgrims. 

In  a  highly  cultivated  community,  penal  laws  denote  the 
sentiments  of  the  legislators;  among  a  rude  and  violent 
people,  their  penal  statutes  indicate  the  condition  of 
society.  From  the  strict  and  severe  character  of  the  laws 
of  New  England,  and  the  cruel  manner  of  their  enforce- 
ment, it  is  evident  that  they  were  a  rough,  coarse  and 
violent  people,  if  there  was  a  necessity  for  such  laws;  if 
there  was  no  such  necessity,  they  a^e  then  citable  to  the 
historic  criticism  of  being  heartless  tyrants.  It  is  clearly 
to  be  deduced  from  their  historj',  tnat  the  condition  of 
their  society  demanded  rigorous  laws,  and  that  they  were 
enforced  with  a  tyrannical  spirit,  which,  as  is  most  always 
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the  caae,  fell  with  greater  severity  on  the  most  deserving. 
Notice  in  this  respect  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and 
her  banishment  from  the  colony,  on  a<5count  of  her  relig- 
ious opinions.  Vane  was  forced  to  leave  America,  undier 
the  swav  of  the  same  intolerant  spirit.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons Williams  was  banished;  and  Hooker  forced  to  seek 
another  hQme.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Hampshire  were  Settled  chiefly  by  dissenters  from  the 
Massachusetts  colony;  but,  notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, they  carried  with  them  the  same  indomitable. 
Puritanical  tyranny,  which  planted  itself  wherever  they 
emigrated. 

The  Puritans  still  persisted,  for  political  purposes,  which 
they  made  auxiliary  to  the  church,  in  persecuting  persons 
for  witchcraft.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  numbers 
executed  under  this  miserable  pretence.  Bancroft  has 
been  able  to  find  but  four,  in  one  of  which  the  prisoner 
was  proved  a  murderess.  Grahame,  less  partial  and  more 
accurate  than  Bancroft,  speaks  of  twenty-eight  persons 
capitally  convicted,  in  about  fifteen  months,  nineteen  of 
whom  were  hanged,  and  one  for  refusing  to  plead,  was 
pressed  to  death,  an  engine  of  barbarity  borrowed  from 
Europe;  also,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  person^  being  in 
prison  on  the  same  charge,  and  impeachments  of  no  less 
than  two  hundred  others.  Two  sons  of  Governor  Brad- 
street,  and  others  of  eminence,  had  fled  from  the  charge, 
whil(^  charges  were  preferred  against  Lady  Phipps,  tne 
Governor's  wife,  and  some  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  Dr. 
Increase  Mather.  The  prominent  men  of  the  colony  had 
countenanced  this  species  of  political  inquisition.  They 
felt  that  they  had  been  dealing  with  others  in  a^mianner 
very  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  now  reduced 
to  desire  that  others  should  deal  with  them.  The  eyes  of 
the  prominent  men  were  opening  to  the  realities  of  the 

f)Ower  of  the  populace;  but  instead  of  curing  the  evil  by 
egislative  enactment,  a  subterfuge  was  resorted  to  of 
allowing  the  arrests  for  witchcraft  to  proceed,  and  to 
punish  the  accusers  for  peijury,  unless  the  evidence  was 
overwhelming,  and  then  the  convicted  persons  were  par- 
doned by  the  Governor.  But  this  system  of  avoiding  an 
error  they  had  not  the  boldness  to  meet  promptly,  shows 
the  moral  imbecility  of  those  people.  And,  still,  as  late  as 
1693,  desiring  to  remedy  an  acknowledged  evil,  working 
like  a  cancer  on  the  body  politic,  they  were  guiltv  of  the 
stupendous   folly  of  convoking  an  assembly  of  the  most 
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eminent  divines  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration. 
Here  is  again  exhibited  the  supremacy  of  a  religious  oli- 

STchy  in  the  government,  for  this  was  done  by  order  of 
e  Governor.  The  folly  of  this  convocation  is  fully  exhi- 
bited by  the  report  they  made,  and  shows  not  only  that 
Eolitical  affairs  were  still,  under  an  ecclesiastical  influence, 
ut  that  such  bodies  were  unfit  to  decide  on  matters  of 
State.  After  solemn  consideration,  they  pronounced  as 
their  deliberate  judgment,  '^That  the  apparitions  of  per- 
sons afflicting  others  was  no  proof  of  their  being  toUcheSj'* 
'<and  that  it  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  Scripture 
or  reason  that  the  devil  should '  assui^e  the  shape  of  a 
good  man,  or  even  cause  the  real  aspect  of  that  man  to 
produce  impressions  of  pain  on  the  bodies  of  persons 
Dewitched."  They,  however,  united  in  recommending  to 
the  government  the  rigorous  prosecution  of  all  persons 
accused  of  witchcraft.  At  the  same  time  they  decided  on 
the  validity  of  the  customary  evidence  in  a  manner  which 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  procure  a  conviction.'*' 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  %  more  foolish  decision. 
What  was  considered  the  influence  of  witches  was  no  evi- 
dence of  their  existence — yet  they  did  exist ;  that  all 
persons  accused  of  witchcraft  were  to  be  rigorously  prose- 
cuted; yet  the  proof  was  to  be  such,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  convict.  Surely,  if  witchcraft  was  an  exist- 
ing; evil,  requiring  rigorous  prosecutioyiy  it  could  not  be 
politic  to  place  the  proof  so  hieh  as  to  render  the  prose- 
cution abortive.  We  are  reminded  of  the  lines  of  Savage, 
which  appear  to  have  a  striking  application  to  this  body  of 
eminent  divines : 

^  Here  learning,  blindness  first,  and  then  beguiled, 
Looks  dark  as  ignorance,  as  frenx/  wild. ' 

By  degrees  this  folly  of  witchcraft  wore  out,  but  the 
influence  it  possessed  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  in 
making  the  fundamental  principles  of  le^slatiou  subser- 
vient to  the  dicta  of  the  church,  was  not  only  uneradicated, 
but  stamped  for  all  time  the  political  character  of  the 
Puritan. 

In  addition  to  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,  may  also 
be  noticed  some  of  the  laws  of  New  England.  Quakers 
were  banished,  also  Jesuits,  and  other  Romish  priests,  and 
all  persons  were  forbidden,  bnder  the  heaviest  penalties, 
«  ■        ■  . 

*  Grahune,  toI.  i,  280. 
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to  import  any  of  that  "cursed  sect,"  the  Quakers,  or  their 
writings  into  the  colonies,  while  the  Baptists  weye  virtually 
banished  from  Massachusetts.  All  strangers  were  forbid- 
den a  residence  in  the  colony,  without  the  license  of  a 
magistrate.  All  persons  were  forbidden  to  run  or  walk  to 
or  from  church,  except  reverently ;  kissing  a  woman  on 
the  streets  was  punished  by  floggine.  Persons  wearing 
apparel,  which  the  grand  jury  should  account  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  fortune,  were  to  be  admonished  in  the  first 
instance,  and,  if  contumacious,  fined.  A  fine  was  imposed 
on  a  woman  for  cutting  her  hair  short,  or'  suffering  it  to 
hang  loosely  over  her  face.  The  selectmen  assessed,  in 
every  family,  the  quantity  of  spinning  which  the  young 
women  were  reckoned  capable  of  producing,  and  enforced 
by  fines  the  production  of  the  requisite  quantities.  A 
male  child  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  accused  by  his 
parents  of  rebellion  against  them,  and  general  misconduct, 
mcurred,  conformably  with  the  Mosaic  code,  the  doom  of 
capital  punishment;  and  any  person  courting  a  maid  with- 
out the  sanction  of  her  parents,  was  fined  and  imprisoned. 
Tlie  common  and  statute  laws  of  England  were  entirely 
superseded  by  a  law  which  announced  that  in  cases  where 
redress  of  wrongs  or  remedy  of  inconvenience  was  not 
provided  by  the  ordinances  or  customary  practice  of  the 
province,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ* 

These  laws  indicate  the  character  of  the  New  England 
settlers,  and  fully  sustain  the  views  we  have  submitted  in 
reference  to  their  incapacity  to  legislate  for  freemen.  They 
had  not  come  to  the  New  World  in  search  of  freedom. 
Like  the  tribes  of  Israel,  they  had  fled  from  severe  perse- 
cutions, but  they  had  journeyed  into  a  wilderness  to 
establish  a  government  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  relig- 
ious tenets,  which  was  to  be  done  in  the  most  ngorous 
and  tyrannical  spirit. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  settled  by  a  different 
class  of  colonists,  and  in  the  progress  of  this  paper  it  is 
proposed  to  notice  the  primary  distinctions  which  existed 
among  them  and  the  settlers  of  that  section  known  as 
New  England,  and  the  gradual  manner  in  which  they  were 
blended  into  one  people,  with  a  common  sympathy  and  a 
common  interest. 

But  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  we  wish  to  contrast  New 

*  Abridgement  of  the  Ordinances  of  New  England.     Grahame,  Tolame  i,  pp* 
189-100. 
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England,  the  leading  settlement  of  the  North,  with  that 
great  distinctive  element  in  American  colonial  society 
which  founded  and  formed  the  Southern  colonies.  Begin- 
ning with  Virginia,  the  elder  of  the  Southern  constellation, 
the  nistorian  will  find  the  elements  of  a  moral,  social  ana 

Solitical  structure,  which  has  marked  the  most  decided 
ifference  in  the  government,  the  jurisprudence,  the  relig- 
ion and  the  domestic  habits  of  the  two  people.  A 
difference  in  opinion  is  found  to  exist  among  scholars  and 
critics  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Virginia,  which,  with  the  best  lights  of  history  before  us. 
it  is  important  to  decide  at  this  point. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  first  emigration  to  Virginia  came 
without  political  or  religious  cast,  and  without  political  or 
reliffious  objects.  They  were  mere  adventurers,  bold  and 
hardy,  and  in  search  of  gain.    But  by  degrees  it  was  peo- 

Sled  with  a  mixed  community,  the  most  prominent  ana  in- 
uential  of  which  were  the  supporters  of  loyalty  in  England, 
known  as  the  Cavaliers.  A  piominent  difference  between 
the  Cavalier  element  in  Virginia  and  Puritanism  in  New 
England  is '  manifested  by  the  loyalty  of  the  former  aQd 
the  disloyalty  of  the  latter.  The  Puritans  left  home  the 
bitter  opponents  of  the  Stuart  rei^n,  their  purpose  was  to 
establish  a  religious  government,  m  opposition  to  that  of 
England ;  they  used  the  first  moment  that  arrived  to  subvert 
the  charter  that  Charles  had  granted  to  Massachusetts ; 
they  coincided  with  the  Cromwellian  party,  and  were 
strong  adherents  to  the  principles  of  the  long  parliament* 
Virginia,  true  to  her  Cavalier  sentiment,  remained  through- 
out loyally.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  "  the 
fires  of  loyalty  blazed  up  "  more  brilliantlv  than  ever.f 
The  fundamental  differences  between  the  colonies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Virginia  wei*e  that  the  latter,  proud  of  the 
constitution  of  their  mother  country,  sought  not  to  over- 
throw the  government,  and  were  not  impelled  to  seek  a 
liew  home  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  government 
to  pander  to  their  own  religious  dogmas.  They  allowed 
atflkirs  of  state  and  affairs  of  religion  to  be  administered 
88  they  were  in  England. 

This  is  evident  from  their  universal  conformity  to  the 
Churoh  of  England;  the  manner  in  which  they  w^re  petted 
by  the  crown,  and  the  absence  of  any  law  militating  against 
the  Established  Church.  An  elegant  Virginia  scholar  and 
. — ^ . 

*  Graham,  vol.  i^  p.  191.  f  Bancroft,  toL  ii,  p.  190. 
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writer  uses  the  following  langus^e : .  ^^  "So  fact  is  better 
established  than  that  the  early  English  emigrants  to  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  first  half  century  of  her  history,  with  here 
and  there  an  exception^  serving  only  to  prove  the  geneitel 
rule,  were  *  loyal  subjects  toT)oth  king  and  church.*  It 
could  not  but  be  so ;  for  the  stringent  Taws  of  the  colony 
from  the  beginning,  with  regard  to  church  conformity,  ren- 
dered it  altogether  an  uninviting  abode  to  persons  of  other 
sentiments/** 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  and 
during  the  existence  of  the  commonwealth,  a  heavy  immi- 
gration tended  to  Virginia.  This  population  was  evidently 
of  the  Cavalier  party,  who  gladly  sought  an  asylum  where 
their  political  as  well  as  religious  and  social  predilections 
were  unrestrained.  After  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
England,  it  is  probable  an  occasional  Oliverian  found  his 
way  to  Virginia;  but  in  the  early  period  of  the  colony,  both 
before  and  after  the  commonwealth,  the  Cavaliers  formed 
the 'basis  of  Virginia  colonial  society;  every  inducement 
was  held  out  to  them  in  preference  to  any  other  class; 
every  reason  existed  to  think  that  they  did  come  ;  the  po- 
litical and  religious  aspect  of  the  ^colony  coincided  with 
their  views.  We  find  occasion  to  differ  from  a  very  accom- 
plishecf  writer,  on  this  topic,  who  seems  to  reject  the  views 
above  expressed,  and  maintains  that  no  particular  class  set- 
tled the  colony  of  Virginia,  but  that  it  was  rather  settled 
by  the  "great  Anglo-Saxon  family,  whose  swords  were 
never  drawn  in  vam,  and  before  whom  the  hosts  of  the 
Cavaliers  in  the  old  world  were  driven  as  chaff  before  the 
wind.'*t  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  author  quoted,  and  the 
views  herein  expressed,  will  be 'reconciled  if  the  author  of 
tl(e  discourse  on  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1776  had  con- 
fined his  remarks  to  the  earlier  colonial  settlement,  instead 
of  that  period  belonging  to  the  revolutioft. 

If  it  was  not  the  Cavalier  who  settled  Virginia,  why, 
until  the  period  which  ushered  in  the  revolution,  do  we  find 
such  conformity  and  attachment  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Church  of  England?  Was  there  any  other  class  that  could 
thus  represent  it?  It  was  not  the  Cfovenanter,  nor  could  it 
be  the  Iluffuenot,  the  latter  coming  over,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred,  in  1710,  aft^r  William  was  firmly  fixed  on 
the  throne,  and  the  former  not  being  attached  to  the  En- 


*  RiyeB*  Life  of  Madisoii,  toI.  i,  p.  77.    JefTerflon't  Works,  toI.  i,  p.  31. 
f  Origsly's  Addr^s  on  the  Virginia  Convention  o^  1770. 
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gliah  Church.  W^e  are  happy,  however,  to  admit  these  classes 
ttito  Virginia  Colonial  Society,  and  bear  willing  testimony 
to  the  influence  they  possessed/  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence above  adducecl,  may  be  added  the  &ct,  that  a  lai^e 
number  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  known  to  be 
descended  from  those  who  had  fought  and  died  in  behalf 
of  Charles  I.  Among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  Henry 
Washington,  the*  first  cousin  of  the  grandfather  of  George 
Washington,  who  fought  for  the  king  at  Bristol.  The  pa- 
ternal ancestor  of  George  Mason  ndsed  a  company  and 
foujfht  against  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell. 

Falkland,  who  was  killed  on  the  plains  of  Newbury,  was 
a  kinsman  of  Archibald  Cay.  The  Lees,  the  Blouas,  the 
Carters,  the  Randolphs,  the  Digges,  the  Byrds,  wiih  many 
other  illustrious  families,  are  known  to  have  sprung  from 
the  Cavalier  stock.* 

Was  it  the  descendants  of  such  men,  of  whom .  Mr. 
Grigsly,  whose  attainments  we  admire,  and  whose  authority 
we  generally  respect,  could  speak  as  ^^butterflies  of  the|, 
British  aristocracy,  who,  unaDle  to  earn  their  bread  at 
home,  came  over  to  the  colony  to  feed  on  whatever 
crumbs  they  might  gather  in  some  petty  ofiices,  or  from 
the  race  course,  or  from  the  gaming  table?"  They  were 
not  thus  esteemed  by  Macaulay,  the  most  admired  writer 
and  the  severest  critic  of  the  present  day,  who  says:  "The 
very  men,  whose  virtues  and  abilities  would  have  done 
•honor  to  any  cause,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
king." 

Lord  Nugent,  the  biographer  of  Hampden,  who  opposed 
the  kin^  and  the  Cavaliers,  acknowledges  that  there  were 
on  the  side  of  Charles,  many  "  who  were  high-minded  and 
steiidy  friends  of  liberty." 

It  IS  an  important  point  of  history  which  we  think  now 
satisfactorily  settled  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Virginia 
colony,  the  Cavalier  formed  the  largest  part  of  her  popu- 
lation, and  consequently  the  controlling  element  of  ner 
society,  embracing  the  first  fifty  years  of  her  existence 
aftcJr  the  colony  had  recovered  from  the  disasters  of  the 
Jamestown  settlements;  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
the  habits,  tastes,  manners  and  government  of  the  colony 
received  its  character  from  the  Cavalier.  Before  noticing 
the  direct  influence  of  this  element  in  Virginia  society,  it 
will  elucidate  the  subject  to  catch  the  other  streams  of 
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early  liberty  in  the  other  Southern  colonies,  and,  with  jtheir 
confluences,  to  trace  the  development  of  liberty  and*  the 
peculiar  mission  performed  by  the  Southern  colonies.  Con- 
sequently, let  tt3  extend  the  inquiry,  though  briefly,  into  the 
character  of  the  colonial  settlements  of  Maryland,  the  Caro- 
Knas,  and  Geor^a. 

Maryland,  it  is  true,  was  colonized  by  Catholics,  but  to 
tljeir  lasting  praise  be  it  said,  they  were  free  from  bigotry. 
The  king,  as  is  well  known,  wa«  never  bitter  against  tfie 
Catholics.  This  accounts  for  the  fact — when  the  increasing 
divisions  among  the  Protestants  were  spreading  a  general 
alarm  over  England — ^why  many  sought  relief  from  contro- 
versy in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  is  also 
a  reason  why  those  who  came  to  Maryland  were  free  from 
the  intolerant  religious  spirit  of  the  age.  Among  them 
may  be  classed  Sir  George  Calvert,  who  was  a  man  of 
enlarged  benevolence  and  cultivated  mind.  In  speaking  of 
Maryland,  Bancroft,  with  more  than  his  accustomed  liber- 
ality, has  admitted  that  "A  new  government  was  erected 
on  a  foundation  as  extraordinary  a^  its  results  were  benevo- 
lent.'* Lord  Baltimore,  also  a  Catholic,  became  interested 
in  colonizing  in  America.  He  was  anxious  to  form  a  set- 
tlement in  a  portion  of  Virginia;  but  after  visiting  the 
inhabited  section  of  this  colony,  he  at  once  discovered  an 
antipathy  to  his  religion.  The  country  beyond  the  Poto- 
mac was  untenanted  by  any  but  a  few  Indians.  The  can- 
celling of  the  Virginia  patents  had  restored  to  Charles 
the  full  authority  ot  his  prerogative  over  the  soil.  It  was 
a  vast  territory,  and  he  determined  to  sever, a  province 
ttierefrom.  Consequently,  Calvert  obtained  a  charter  from 
that  colony,  afterward  named — in  hones'  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  IV,  and  wife  of  Charles  I — Maty- 
land.  Calvert,  to  whom  the  charter  was  granted,  was  a  man 
of  moderation,  sincere  and  honest,  and  disengaged  from 
political  and  religious  cliques.  It  is  sa}d  the  charter  was 
written  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  although  it  issued  for 
the  benefit  of  his  son;  the  country  being  given  to  Lord 
Ba.ltimore,  bis  heira  and  assigns.  ll  was  exceedingly 
liberal  in  its  spirit  and  its  terms ;  no  provision  was  made  or 
required  ki  reference  to  the  power  of  the  king,  which  was 
^  suflBicient  pledge  of  the  intended  liberties  of  the  colony. 
It  was  held  by  the  tenure  of  fealty,  only  paying  a  yearly 
Tent  of  two  Indian  arrows,  and  a  fifth  of  all  gold  and  silver 
ore  which  might  be  found.  The  liberality  of  the  charter 
secured  to  the  emigrant^  an  independent  share  in  the  legis- 
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lation  of  the  colony;  the  laws  of  which  were  to  be  enacted 
with  tfee  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  freemen  by  their  depu- 
ties. It  was  the  earliest  and  most  complete  representative 
government  ever  established  by  letters  patent  from  the 
crown.  No  preference  was  given  to  any  sect,  and  equality 
in  civil  and  religious  rights  assured  to  all;  all  monopolies 
were  renounced;  all  present  and  future  lie^e  people  of  the 
English  king,  except  such  as  were  expressly  forbidden,  might 
immigrate  with  their  families  to  this  colony.  The  king 
reserved  no  ri^ht  of  superintendence  over  the  colony,  and 
covenanted  that  neither  ne  nor  his  heirs,  nor  his  successors, 
shQuld  ever  set  any  imposition  or  tax  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province.*  The  Catholics  had  become  an  object  of 
special  hate  in  England,  and  had  experienced  from  the 

fovernment  a  progressive  severity  of  punishment.  Lord 
Baltimore  had  been  a  mild  and  kind  hearted  man;  and  in 
bringing  with  him  to  Maryland  his  small  cotony  of  Catho- 
lics, he  exhibited  a  marked  difterence  from  the  Puritans. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  charter,  invented  its  liberal  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  legislation  which  was  adopted,  not  only 
indicated  that  excellent  character  which  even  the  most 
bigoted  Puritan  historians  accord  to  him,  but  showed  to 
the  world  that,  while  flying  with  his  band  of  two  hundred 
followers  from  persecution,  neither  he  nor  they  had  the 
slightest  temper  to  persecute.  The  colony  rapidly  increased 
in  population  and  wealth,  and  its  legislation  was  character- 
ized by  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  intent  on  diffusing  a  spirit 
of  liberality  in  the  community,  protection  was  offered  to 
persecuted  Protestants.  Even  the  relentless  Puritans  were 
mvited  bvLord  Baltimore  to  immigrate  to  Maryland — show- 
ing that  he  not  only  designed  protection  to  all,  but  exhibited 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  a  deteipiination  to  have 
no  government  protection  to  one  class  of  religionists,  who 
should  form  the  Constitution  to  suit  their  sectarian  views, 
to  the  maltreatment  and  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  as  an 
o&et  to  Puritanical  legislation. 

,  Massachusetts  might  at  this  day  learn  a  lesson  of  pious 
liberality  and  honest  legislation  from  even  Catholic  Mary- 
land in  1649,  ^hen  she  placed  on  her  statute  book  the  wise 
law:  "And  whereas  the  enforcing  of  the  conscience  in 
matters  of  religion  hath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of 
daneerous  consequences  in  those  commonwealths  where  it 
has  oeen  practiced,  and  for  the  more  quiet  and  peaceable 

*  Banoroft,  vol.  i,  obap.  Tii.        Qnhtm.e,  Tol.  i,  b.  iii. 
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government  of  this  province,  and  the  better  to  preserve 
mutual  love  and  amity  among  the  inhabitantsno  pe^s  on 
within  this  province,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
9hall  be  anyways  troubled,  molested  or  discountenanced 
for  his  or  her  religion,  or  in  the  free  exercise  thereof." 
Here  Marvland  struck  out  the  true  spark  of  liberty;  the 
dasign  of  her  law  was  to  protect  freedom  of  conscience — ^a 
principle  unknown  to  European  politics.  The  civil  liberty 
of  the  colony  was  confirmed  by  an  equal  union  between 
all  branches  of  the  Government,  and  questions  of  religion 
left  to  the  unbiased,  unrestrained  and  unthreatened  con- 
acience. 

While  Puritanism  in  New  England  was  enacting  rigor- 
ous laws,  fettering  the  conscience,  burdening  the  fiiith  and 
directing  the  industry  of  the  field,  the>6hop  and  the  domi- 
cile, Maryland  was  effecting  a  grand  political  reform  in  all 
the  industrial  and  social  relations  of  life. 

In  1642,  Robert  Vaughan,  in  behalf  of  the  wish  of  the 
burgesses,  desired  that  the  House  might  be  divided  into 
two  branches,  and  a  negative  secured  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Before  1649  this  change  had  taken  place, 
and  it  was  confirmed  by  statute.  The  prerogative  of 
declaring  martial  law  was  limited  to  the  camp  and  its  pre- 
cincts, and  a  perpetual  law  declared  that  no  tax  should  be 
levied  upon  freemen  of  the  province,  except  by  the  vote 
of  their  deputies  in  a  j^eneral  assembly.* 

Virginia,  fruitful  Mother  of  States,  may  claim  a  kind 
and  affectionate  maternity  of  North  Carolina ;  would  that 
she  could  feel  the  same*  kindling  glow  of  love  for  those 
Western  States,  who  have  provoked  her  disgust,  by  forget- 
ting and  betraying  tlie  instincts  of  a  noble  birth. 

The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  the  settlement  of 
the  .present  State  of  North  Carolina  are,  that  it  was 
explored  by  "Virginians  born.*'  A  company  was  led 
by  Roger  6reen,  from  Nansemond,  or  the  country  on 
Nansemond  River,  into  the  forest,  and  to  the  waters  that 
flow  into  Albemarle  Sound;  this  was  in  1653.  In  1656, 
l:homas  Denahce,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  formed 
the  design  of  exploring  the  country  still  further  South,  and 
planting  a  settlement  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape 
Fear;  what  was  the  result  of  this  settlement  we  have 
been  unable  to  learn.  It  is  difiBcult  to  conclude  what 
motives  induced  an  emigration  fi;om  Virginia.     Most  prob- 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  i,  p.  258. 
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ably  a  restless  i^irit,  actuated  by  a  love  of  gain,  and  nol 
as  ibuicroft  has  intimated,  a  distrust  of  the  government  of 
Yiiginia^  in  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  reliffious  con- 
formity. 8ach  could  never  have  been  their  dread.  Iti 
1662,  the  chief  of  the  Yeopins  granted  to  George  Durant 
a  lar^e  area  of  land,  which  stiU  bears  his  name,  and  Sir 
William,  in  the  year  1663,  granted  a  large  tract  to  George 
Cathmaid,  as  a  reward  for  having  established  sixty-seveA 
persons  in  Oarclina.  These  plantations  were  chiefly  on 
the  north-east  bank  of  the  Chowan.  Buckley  was  com- 
missioned to  establish  a  government  over  this  region,  but 
he  was  a  lar^e  landholder  in  Carolina,  and  perhaps  from 
motives  of  individual  wealth,  prefeired  establishing  a 
iaeparate  government — severed  the  colony  from  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  appointed  William  Drummond,  a  Scotch 
emigrant  to  Virginia,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  who 
was  described  as  a  man  of  popularity  and  prudence,  and 
deeply  imbued  with  the  passion  for  popular  liberty.  He 
instituted  a  simple  form  of  government,  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  This  was  the  introduction  of  white  people  into 
North  Carolina — plain,  simple,  honest  people,  with  no 
ambition  but  to  be  free  and  happy.  They  were,  however, 
soon  disturbed  in  their  sylvan  retreat.  A  company  oi 
Barbadoes  planters  purchased  from  the  Indians  a  tract  of 
land  thirty-two  miles  square,  near  Cape  Fear  River.  They 
procured  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  the  son 
of  a  Cavalier,  as  Governor  of  this  territory,  with  a  juris- 
diction extending  from  Cape  Fear  River  to  the  St.  Matheo. 
This  country  was  called  Clarendon  ;  we  know  but  little  of 
this  man  and  his  government,  but  regret  that  his  instruc- 
tions were:  "Make  things  easy  to  the  people  of  New 
England;  from  thence  the  greatest  supplies  are  expected." 
This  settlement,  which  in  1666  contained  a  population 
of  eight  hundred  souls,  had  begun  to  attract  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  English  nobility,  through  the  influence  of 
Clarendon  ignoring  the  claims  of  Virginia,  and  defying 
the  rights  of  Spain,  which  had  a  garrison  at  St.  Augustine, 
they  obtained  a  charter,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  embracing  all  the  land  between  twenty- 
five  degrees  and  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude — quite  a  large  territory,  then  settled  by  less  than 
a  thousand  white  j^eople;  extending  seven  and  a  half 
degrees  from  north  to  south,  and  more  than  forty  degrees 
from  east  to  west,  comprising  all  the  territory  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
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Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  a  lar^e  portion  of  Mexico,  as  well 
as  Florida.  This  wide  domain,  with  hounteous  soil  and 
delightful  climate,  excited  the  cupidity  of  Ashley  Cooper, 
the  far-famed  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  England,  for  genius,  elo<][uence,  sagacity  and 
statesmanship,  whenever  he  wished  it,  and  meanness  at 
all  times.  His  influence  on  the  mild  and  philosophic 
Locke,  then  unknown  to  fame,  induced  him  to  write  for  a 
people  he  never  saw,  whose  interest  he  did  not  under- 
stand, a  paper  which  reflects  no  credit  on  his  understand- 
ing, though  evidently  correct  in  some  of  its  principles,  and 
is  Known  in  history  as  Locke's  Constitution  for  Carolina. 
He  was  an  enemy  to  democratic  constitutions,  and  consid- 
ered the  principle  of  aristocracy  in  government  the  surest 
check  to  despotism.  Locke  was  no  advocate  for  democra- 
cy, or  for  a  strong  regal  government,  but  he  was  incapable 
of  forming  a  government  upon  republican  principles,  which 
would  suit  the  minds  of  those  who  were  too  poor  to 
appreciate  the  aristocratic  principle  that  alone  can  render 
a  republic  permanent,  if  even  that  is  suflSicient. 

The  worK  of  Shaftesbury,  the  statesman,  and  Locke,  the 
philosopher,  became  the  theme  of  extravagant  praise  in 
England.  Borne,  said  it  was  ^'  esteemed  by  all  judicious 
persons  without  compare."  Shaftesbury  thought  "  empires 
will  be  ambitious  of  subjection  to  the  noble  government 
which  deep  wisdom  has  projected  for  Carolina.*  The  con- 
stitutions were  signed  in  March,  1670,  and  sent  over  to  the 
governor,  but  the  wisdom  of  philosophers  and  authors  and 
statesmen,  melted  beneath  the  influence  of  plain  old  Wil- 
liam Edmonson,  and  honest  George  Fox,  who  said  of  him- 
self, "what  I  am  in  words,  I  am  the  same  in  life."  The 
people  living  in  the  lonely  woods  welcomed  old  George  to 
their  homes  ;  the  wife  of  the  governor  paddled  him  to  the 
shore  in  her  canoe,  and  he  was  proud  to  sleep  on  a  piat, 
spread  upon  the  floor,  for  it  was  the  best  that  t;he  executive 
mansion  aflforded  iii  those  primitive  days.  While  it  is  not 
necessary  tcf  analyze  the  constitution  of  Locke,  it  is  yet 
worthy  of  observation  to,  notice  its  inaptitude  for  a  small 
colony  of  men,  scattered  like  hermits,  amidst  a  primeval 
forest.  The  inhabitants  looked  for  the  largest  liberty,  un- 
trammelled by  theories  of  government,  based  upon  artificial 
distinctions  of  society,  and  recognizing  i^riistocratic  :princi- 
ples,  which  could  not  be  reducjBd  to  a  practical  operation. 
Government  mu^t  be  adapted*  to  the  special  wants  of  a 
community.    Among  a  plain,  agricultural  pe9ple,  remote 
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from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  untutored  in  the  snares  of 
complicated  commercial  and  international  intercourse,  their 
wants  are  few,  and  the  demands  of  legislation  limited.  As 
the  demands  of  social  life  increase  and  expand,  the  machin- 
ery of  government  requires  a  corresponding  expansion. 
The  people  of  North  Carolina  were  perhaps  the  first  who 
manifested  a  spirit  of  independence;  they  refused  to  obey 
the  demands  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  their  practi- 
cal good  sense  repudiated  the  scholastic  wisdom  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  Locke.  Before  the  cabinet  constitution  had  been 
expected,  the  North  Carolinians  had  adopted  a  code  with 
which  they  were  satisfied.  The  records  of  the  legislative 
history  of  North  Carolina  carry  us  back  to  the  autumn  of 
1669,  when  the  settlers  were  ignoi*ant  of  the  scheme  of 
Shaftesbury ;  we  find  their  laws  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  people,  as  ttom  those  simple  laws  we  gam  «  deeper 
insight  into  their  character;  for. laws  always  shine  with  a 
reflective  power.  They  were  not  a  commercial  people,  and 
consequently  had  not  adopted  the  strictest  rules  for  the  re- 
covery of  debt.  In  the  mercantile  pursuits,  delay  is  ruinous ; 
in  planting  communities  it  is  oi  less  importance,  conse- 
quently the  law  of  the  colony  forbade  tKe  bringing  of  a 
suit  against  an  emigrant  debtor  for  five  vArs.  Marriage 
was  made  a  civil  contract,  requiring  only  the  consent  of  the 

f)arties  before  a  magistrate,  with  witnesses— a  principle  of 
egislatlon  retained  to  this  day.  New  settlers  were  invited 
amon^  them  by  an  exemption  from  taxation  until  the 
second  year  of  their  residence.  Every  settler  was  entitled 
to  bounty  land,  but  to  prevent  fraud  his  title  was  withheld 
for  two  years.  Political  offices  were  not  sought  for  emolu- 
ment; the  members  of  the  legislature  received  no  pay,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  government  held  out  no  glittering  bait 
for  speculation,  being  defrayed  by  a  fee  of  thirty  pounds  of 
tobacco  on  eveiy  law  suit,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  many 
suits  were  instituted  at  this  period.  The  laws  were  re- 
enacted  in  1715,  and  were  valid  in  North  Carolina  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  This  plain  and  simple  code  had  been 
but  recently  established,  when  the  constitution  prepared  by 
Locke  was  forwarded  to  Albemarle,  the  colonial  governor. 
A  brief  notice  will  show  how  utterly  unsuited  it  was  to  the 

Seople.  It  created  two  orders  of  nobility;  the  lands. were 
ivided  into  five  equal  parts,  one-fifth  to  be  the  inalienable 
property  of  the  proprietaries,  another  the  inalienable  prop- 
erty of  the  nobility ;  the  remaining  three-fifths  were  re- 
served for  the  people,  and   might  be  held  by  lords '  of 
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manors  who,  thou^  not  hereditary  legislators,  like  the 
nobility,  exercised  judicial  powers  in  tiieir  baronial  courts. 
The  aristocracy  would  have  degraded  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  for  tenants  were  limited  to  ten  acres  of  land  and  polit- 
icaUy  disfranchised— the  elective  franchise  being  conferred 
on  no  less  than  fifty,  and  eligibility  to  parliament  on  no 
less  than  five  hundred  acres. 

All  executive  pqwers  are,  in  the  highest  appellate  courts, 
vested  with  the  proprietaries.  Four  estates  were  recognized ; 
the  proprietaries,  the  landgraves,  the  caciques,  and  the 
eommonf^.  In  trials  b^  jury  the  singular  rule  was  adopted 
of  deciding  by  the  minority,  and  it  was  declared,  ''a  base 
and  vile  thinff  to  plead  for  money  or  reward/'  Every  re- 
ligion was  tolerated,  though  the  Church  of  England  was 
declared  to  be  the  only  true  and  orthodox  religion ;  this 
was  inserted  against  the  wish  of  Locke.  It  can  oe  readily 
imagined,  how  easy  it  was  for  Fox  to  divide  and  success- 
fully defeat  this  complicated  machinery  of  a  prospective 
government.  This  was  at  a  day  when  most  of  the  states- 
men, philosophers,  a|id  divines  taught  that  no  government 
could  exist  without  being  subordinated  to  a  national  relig- 
ion, engrafted  oii  the  constitution  and  infused  into  the  legis- 
lation and  juilsprudence  of  the  country.  The  planters  of 
North  Carolina  could  enbrace  no  such  doctrine;  their  prac- 
tical sense  rejected  it;  their  practical  piety  required  no'  such 
aid,  and  though  prone  to  religious  impressions,  there  was 
not,  from  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  a  minister 
in  the  land  till  1703,  or  a  house  of  public  worship  till  1705. 
In  the  lan^age  of  the  first  preacher  who  visited  them, 
William  Edmonson,  they  were  "a  tender  people,"  and  the 
first  religious  organization  among  them,  -the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  instituted  in  1672,  under  his  auspices,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  refusing  all  connection  between  po- 
litical and  spiritual  authority;  and  though  introduced  first 
by  the  Society  of  frriends  into  North  Carolina,  it  is  a  fun- 
damental point  in  American  politics,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance', and  a  feature  of  colonial  history,  which  places  that 
colony  in  the  front  rank  of  political  and  religious  benefac- 
tors; and  ?ox,  who  returned  to  Virginia  in  1672,  could  not 
only  boast  that  he  had  found  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina, '*  generally  tender  and  open,"  among  whom  he  had 
made  "a  little  entrance  for  truth,  but  that  the  eflfort  to. 
introduce  the  constitution  of  Locke  was  entirely  defeated." 

There  is  much  in  the  character  of  this  colony  to  endear 
it  to  history.     Men  who  had  been  induced  by  a  hatred  to 
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restraint  to  seek  a  far  honie  among  the  savages,  in  the  un- 
touched solitude  of  the  distant  forest,  were  detemnned  that 
the  antiquated  prejudices  of  Europe  should  find  no  counte- 
nance among  them.  Consequently,  they  raised  the  first 
standard  of  revolution  in  1678,  in  opposition  to  the  naviga- 
tion act,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  proprietaries,  which, 
under  the  lead  of  John  Culpeppej:,  produced  the  first  man- 
ifesto ever  uttered  in  the  colonies,  and  finally  resulted  in 
open  rebellion.  They  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  presi- 
dent and  deputies  of  the  proprietaries ;  set  at  nought  the 
acts  of  parliament,  and  tranquilly  organized  a  government. 
Culpepper,  the  leader  in  this  in8urr4*ction,  one  of  those 
"  very  ill  men  "  who  was  devoted  to  liberty,  proceeded  to 
England  to  effect  a  compromise.  Under  the  Statute  35, 
Henry  Vni,  for  arraigning  a  colonist  before  an  English 
jury,  he  was  tried  for  treason  ;  he  protested,  and  was  the 
first  man  in  the  colonies  that  started  the  doctrine  that  he 
ought  to  be  tried  in  th^  colony  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted. Shaftesbury,  who  at  the  time  courted  every  form  of 
popular  influence,  appeared  in  his  defence;  with  a  clear 
sagacity  he  caught  the  true  spirit  of  justice,  and  in  procuring 
his  acquittal,  established,  by  the  verdict  of  an  English  jury, 
a  principle  engrafted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  Culpepper  had  proclaimed  in  1680.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  temporary  government,  under  Harvey  Jenkins 
and  Wilkinson,  had  been  abandoned  to  the  insurgenta. 
Holden,  an  associate  of  Culpepper,  was  appointed  receiver- 
^neral,  and  Durant,  one  of  the  traitors,  was  acting  as 
judge.  They  (the  proprietaries)  wrote,  "  settle  order  among 
yourselves.'*  "With  heart  and  hand,  to  the  best  of  our  ca- 
pacities and  understanding,  so  far  as  is  consonant  with  God's 
glory,  and  the  advancement  of  His  blessed  truth,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  disciples  of  Fox  and  the  adherents  of  Culpep- 
per, and  an  amnesty,  agreeable  to  the  colonists,  was  the 
result.  They  had  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  break  down 
absolute  laws,  and  were  free  from  the  constant  turmoil  of  re- 
ligious sects,  who  sought  to  fasten  their  creed  upon  the  gov- 
ernment. They  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  tenets 
of  James  II,  or  William  of  Orange,  or  care  for  a  papist 
party,  or  a  high  church  party,  and  herein  they  escaped  that 
fatal  en-or,  which  has  corrupted  alike  state  and  church  in 
New  England.  They  had  no  disputes  about  superstitious 
fooleries ;  they  punished  no  one  for  conscience  sake,  and 
consequently,  as  Bancroft  truly  remarks:  "North  Carolina 
was  settled  by  the  freest  of  the  free ;  by  men  to  whom  the 
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restraints  of  the  other  colonies  were  too  severe.  They, 
had  no  vindictive  passions  ;  they  were  gentle  in  their  tem- 
per, an^  enemies  to  violence  and  bloodshed ;  they  felt  the 
spirit  of  freedom ;  they  understood  and  appreciated  its 
heaven-impelled  mission,  and  were  free,  because  they  had 
it  without  guarantees,  and  were  unkindled  by  vindictive 
sectarian  passions.*** 

In  tracing  the  basis  of  the  colonial  society  of  the  late 
Union,  it  is  with  equal  pleasure  and  instruction  that  we 
pass  in  review  the  constituent  elements  of  South  Carolina, 
anothef  sister  star  in  the  bright  Southern  galaxy,  whose 
lustre  has  brightened  with  increasing  years  and  accumu- 
lated toils  and  trials. 

After  the  failure  of  the  first  French  cotenial  settlement, 
and  the  initial  attempt  of  Caligny  to  provide,  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  New  World,  a  retreat  from  the  tyrannies  of  the 
Old,  our  attention  is  invited  to  the  first  settlement  of  the 
English  on  Ashley  river.  In  1584,  Raleigh,  when  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  Huffuenota,  on  the  continent,  had  obtained 
a  patent  for  such  lands  as  he  should  discover  unoccupied  by 
any  Christian  prince.     This  expedition  ultimately  failed. 

In  1663,  after  the  efforts  of  Sir  Robert  Heath  had  proved 
abortive  for  settling  all  that  region  which  stretched  south- 
ward of  Virginia  from  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, comprehending  the  terntory  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
Mississippi,  by  the  name  of  Carolina,  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  several  associates,  formed  a  plan  for  a  colony 
in  the  same  region.  This  settlement  was  chiefly  eflfected 
by  the  agency  of  Clarendon;  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
famous  for  the  energy  he  manifested  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts ;  by  Ashley  Cooper,  Craven,  Colleton,  the  Berk- 
leys (Lord  John  and  Sir  William),  each  an  influential 
representative  of  the  Cavaliers  of  that  day.  There  was 
nothing  sectarian  or  bigoted  in  these  men.  The  charter 
states  that  the  applicants  were  "  excited  by  a  laudable,  pious 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.*'  Yet  this  was  but 
a  suggestion,  especially  among  those  distinguished  noble- 
men, and  if,  in  their  wild  and  rolicking  pursuits,  they  left 
religion  to  take  care  of  itself,  their  habits  and  pursuits  had 
the  nappy  effect  of  precluding  its  mere  pretences  from  the 
political!  arena.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  this  colony 
that  the  foundation  of  the  present  city  of  Charlestpn  was 


*  Bancroft,  toI.  i.     Qrahame;  rol.  i.    Williamson,  vols.  i-iL     Martin,  vol.  i,  1 
and  9.    Briskell. 
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laid,  and  so  free  were  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  country 
from  even  party' feeling  and  the  taint  of  English  acerbity, 
that  we  but  quote  from  an  elegant  modern  writer,  now  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  saying :  "  Roundheads  and 
Cavaliers  alike  sought  refuge  in  Carolina,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  remained  a  pet  province  of  the  proprietors.  Liberty 
of  conscience,  which  the  charter  preferred  to  guarantee, 
encouraged  emigration.  The  hopes  of  avarice,  the  rigor  of 
creditor,  the  fear  of  punishment  and  persecution,  were 
equal  incentives  to  the  settlement  of  this  favored  but  foreign 
region.'** 

In  1679,  two  vessels  of  French  Protestants  were  brought 
to  Carolina,  at  the  expense  of  Charles  11:  these  were,  un- 
questionably the  Huguenots.  A  few  years  later,  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Ifantz,  which  deprived  the  unfortunate 
Huguenots  of  all  security  of  life,  liberty  and  fortune, 
except  the  means  of  a  stealthy  escape,  witnessed  a  large 
immigration  to  Carolina  of  this  honest,  pious  and  self-sacri- 
ficing class  of  Chriatians.  We  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  Huguenots  which  came  to  this 
colony.  It  was  a  general  a«ylum  of  the  French  Protestants 
and  some  Calvinist  refugees  from  other  countries.  From 
Languedoc  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  Rochelle,  and  Saih- 
touge,  and  Bordeaux,  the  provences  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
from  St.  Quintin,  Poictiers,  from  the  lovely  valley  of  Tours, 
from  St.  Lo  and  Dieppe,  those  men  and  women,  who 
escaped  from  a  land  where  the  profession  of  their  religion 
was  a  felony,  came,  with  softened  and  subdued  hearts,  with 
more  than  the  virtues  of  the  Puritan,  and  none  of  their 
bigotry,  to  a  free  and  happy  land,  where  toleration  was 
a  principle  of  moral  as  well  as  religious  conviction.  Sbuth 
Carolina  was  especially  in  these  days  a  hospitable  refuge  for 
the  oppressed  of  all  classes.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
were  alike  tempered  by  the  allurements  of  equal  immuni- 
ties. The  condition  of  Scotland,  after  the  death  of  Shaftes- 
bury, was  exceedingly  dangerous  to  religious  toleration,  on 
account  of  the  effort  to  revive  t.he  tyranny  of  Lauderdale. 
A  lirge  number  of  Scotch  noblemen  entered  into  an  asso- 
ciation which  contracted  with  the  patentees  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  a  large  district,  for  the  especial  use  of  the  Scottish 
exiles.  This  scheme  was  never  fully  '  completed.  The 
colony  under  Lord  Cardrass,  which  came  to  South  Carolina, 
met  with   many  difficulties.     The  lord  himself  returned; 

«  Simiiis'  Hist  of  S.  C. 
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the  others,  foiled  iii  their  purpose  of  getting  a  separate 
grant,  diffused  themselves  amon^  the  settlers,  where  they 
were  protected.  Emigrants  followed  ft*om  Switzerlana, 
Germany  and  Holland;  and  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine,  of  the  French  Hugue- 
not and  German  Palatine,  were  mingled  in  the  flowery 
forest  of  this  land  of  freedom.  The  Oavalier  preserved  his 
character,  distinct  from  religious  pursuits;  the  Oalvinist 
preserved  his  piety,  distinct  from  political  parties. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Enghsh  settlements  in  South 
Carolina,  the  Cavalier  element  was  predominant;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  increasing  tide  of  emigrt^tion 'from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  placed  the  Cavalier,  politically,  in  the 
minority.  In  the  struggle  for  popular  power,  the  Cavaliers, 
the  proud  and  hauehty  adherents  of  the  throne,  sided  with 
the  proprietaries,  but  they  were  ultimately  voted  down. 
In  all  the  long  and  earnest  contest  carried  on  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Crown,  .there  was  no  effort  to  fetter  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  no  ecclesiastical  contest  for  the  establish- 
ment of  reli/rious  doctrines.  The  Cavalier  thought  himself 
sufficiently  tree,  under  the  protection  of  the  Crown;  the 
opposing  party,  made  up  of  all  classes,  not  directly  under 
the  Immeaiate  influence  of  the  government,  were  for  larger 
parliamentary  powers  in  the  home  government,  which  they 
thought  not  inconsistent  with  due  loyalty,  but  in  con- 
formity with  charter  privileges.  They  ultimately  .sue- 
ceedea;  the  Cavalier  was  content,  and  the  political  affiiirs 
of  the  colony  proceeded  with  but  little  interruption,  when, 
in  the  course  of  years,  the  exactions  of  George  III  united 
all  in  a  common  cause.  A  Tory  is  scarcely  mentioned  in 
South  Carolina  history.  It  is  a  true  and  pleasant  historical 
reflection  that  the  Cavalier  spirit  in  South  Carolina,  as  in 
Virginia,  formed  a  basis  of  honor,  liberality  of  feeling  and 
generous  hospitality,  marked  by  courtesy  and  high  breed- 
mg,  which,  mingling  in  the  former  State  with  Calvinistic 
iety,  in  the  latter,  with  the  true  devotion  to  the  Estab- 
ished  English  Church,  formed  a  basis  of  society,  upon 
which  the  fabric  of  civil  and  religious  libeity  was  erected, 
without  taintinff  religiop  with  politics,  or  circumscribing 
the  scope  of  political  and  social  rights  by  a  spurious  and 
fanatical  religion. 

In  extending  this  view  of  the  different  elements  of  colo- 
nial society,  we  may  again  refer  to  some  of  the  Northern 
colonies.  For  example,  Pennsylvania,  the  early  colonial 
settlement  of  which  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of 
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a  good  but  an  unwise  man,  William  Penn,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  was  a  Qi^ker.  It  is  not  proposed  to  analyze  the 
distinctive  moi^l  and  religious  tenets  of  this  class  of  peo- 
ple. They  have,  with  few  ^  exceptions,  been  mild  and 
virtuous,  and  as  a  social  and  religious  society,  demeaned 
themselves  with  strict  propriety.  Penn^Was  a  mere  vision- 
ary  pretender  at  philosophy— in  no  sense  a  statesman.  The 
very  doctrines  of  Quakensni  unfit  its  advocates  for  civil 
stations;  destroy  their  capacity  for  govemrhent  and  the 
common  details  of  legislation.  It  looks  to  mankind  as 
one  vast  body  of  pure  and  sinless  beinj^;.it  takes  the 
world  as  the  Bible  would  have  it,  not  as  it  actually  exists. 
The  fundamental  theory  of  Penn's  government,  as  it  is  in 
truth  the  basis  of  Quakerisn^,  is  an  absolute  democracy. 
Its  folly  is  a  belief  in  the  entire  e(][uality  of  man,  with  no 
distinction  of  moral,  social  or  political  worth  or  station. 
In  their  church  government  there  was  up  individual 
authority— no  distinction  between  laity  and  clergy  in  the 
church ;  in  affitirs  of  state  no  supremacy  of  authority.  It 
is  apparent  that  their  doctrines  oppose  the  supremacy  of 
all  governmental  authority;  '* Every  man  has  God  in  the 
conscfence,'*  taught  the  Quaker,  but  they  forgot  that  eveiy 
man  would  not  act  up  to  it.  ^^I  am  a  man,''  says  everv 
Quaker,  and  thej  refused  obedience  to  man.  Thus,  thoa^h 
not  intending  it,  they  planted  not  only  the  seeds  of  the 
most  plebian  form  of  philosopy,  but  struck,  in  their  inno- 
cent simplicity,  at  every  form  and  feature  of  government. 
They  obeyed,  for  a  yrhile,  the  law,  but  not  because  it  was 
law ;  and,  unloosing  every  anchor  of  the  ship  of  state,  they 
launched  at  once  in  mid-ocean,  without  chart  or  compass, 
and  were  overwhelmed  by  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
which  their  own  action  aroused.  Quakers  could  not  be 
ma^strates,  even  in  a  Quaker  community.  Thus  we  see 
its  first  fruits  were  to  subvert  their  own  authority.  It  was 
contended  by  the  apostate  Keith,  under  this  very  principle, 
that  the  king  should  send  churchmen  from  England  to 

fovem  them ;  to  this,  however,  they  could  not  consent, 
'he  colonial  history  of  Pennsylvania  presents  more  dis- 
auietude  than  any  other — the^r  difiered  among  themselves; 
ley  jarred  and  quarrelled  with  their  neignDora  of  Dela- 
ware, of  New  jTersey,  of  Maryland,  and  were  onlv  quieted 
after  yielding  the  government  to  other  bands.  This  they 
could  not  avoid,  but  yet  they  preserved,  in  the  social 
organization,  that  tincture  which  tends  to  disorganization 
in  every  government,  for  they  denied  the  true  sanctity  of 
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the  law,  and  professed  to  obey,  not  as  a  citizen,  but^  from 
obligations  of  conscience.  We  are  far  ^om  advocating  a 
disregard  to  the  dictates  of  conscierjce,  but  .the  world 
proves  that  mankind  will  not  regard  it,  or  a*  nation  obey 
it,  in  reference  to  government. 

The  most  mixea  population  of  the  colonies  was  found 
to  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  consisting  of  English,  Irish,  Gter- 
mans,  Scotch,  French,  Swedes  and  Dutch.  Unlike  the 
Puritans,  they  compromised  upon  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  caused  their  population  to  be  filled  up  with  subjects 
of  every  doctrine  and  whim  and  caprice,  ^ut  there  was 
little  stability  or  uniformity  among  th^m  as  a  people, 
until  forced  mto  a  common  effort  by  the  great  exigencies 
of  the  first  war  against  England. 

In  the  colonial  settlement  of  New  York,  we  find,  also, 
many  distinctive  features  which  marked  its  people  with  a 
character  peculiarly  its  own,  and,  in  some  respects,  unlike 
any  other  in  pursuit  or  habit 

it  was  originally  called  New  Netherland ;  the  country  on 
the  Hudson  having  been  discovered  by  an  agent  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  the  right  of  possession  was 
<;laimed  for  the  United  Provences.  It  would  have'  been 
supposed  that  the  lone  and  arduous  struggle  of  the  United 
Provences  had  trainea  and  fitted  the  Dutch  for  the  purest 
and  highest  standard  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  the  independence  of  Holland  brought 
with  it  no  elective  privileges  tor  the  people ;  the  municipal 
officers  were  either  appointed  by  the  ^st^tholder,  or  were 
self-elected,  on  the  principle  of  close  corporations. 

The  condition  of  the  United  Provences  had  rendered 
them  peculiarly  a  commercial  people.  The  States  were,  in 
truth,  the  representatives  of  a  fixed  commercial  aristpcra- 
cy ;  its  nature  and  its  interest  forced  them  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  popular  innovations,  as  well  as  to  seek  com- 
mercial wealth,  with  an  exclusive  and  selfish  anxiety. 
Every  political  question  was  made  to  yield  to  this  spirit. 
The  division  of  parties  extended  to  every  question  of 
domestic  politics,  to  theology  and  national  intercourse. 
Maurice,  tne  embodiment  of  power  in  the  stadtholdership, 
favored  colonization  in  America ;  yet  he  was  opposed  by 
the  aristocratic  class,'  who  feared  it  would  lead  to  the  in- 
crease of  executive  power.  A  violent  struggle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Calvinists,  with  all  the  excitement  of  popu]^r 
enthusiasm,  united  with  the  stadtholdcr  in  opposition  to 
the  Provincial  States  and  the  municipal  authorities,  who 
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were  representing  the  commercial  or  aristocratic  party. 
It  was  opon  the  apccess  of  this  party,  representing  the 
commercial  interest  of  the  States,  that  ultimately  produced 
the  colonization  of  New  York.  This  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  most  violent  excesses,  disguised  undet  the 
veil  of  religious  questions,  the  fruits  of  which  are  still  re- 
membered m  the  history  of  the  imprisonment  of  Borneveld 
and  QrotiuSj'the  latter  the  first  political  writer  of  his  age. 

The  colony  of  Manhattan  was  ushered  into  life  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  company  of  merchants  who  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  States  general.  This  company,  by  means  of  its 
great  wealth,  became  the  ruling  power  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  United  Provences.  Its  charter  allowed  the 
exclusive  privilege  to  traffic,  and  plant  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  on  the  coast  of  America,  from  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan to  the  remotest  north..  This  company — a  miniature 
nation  of  merchants — were  invested  with  extensive,  and 
in  some  instances,  absolute  authority.  Five  branches  of 
the  company  were  established  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  government  of  the  board  was  entrusted 
to  nineteen,  only  one  of  which  Was  named  by  the  States. 
It  laid  its  own  plans,  and  provided  for  its  own  protection. 
Their  boats  entered  the  waters  of  the  northern  colonies,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  company. 
Bancroft  remarks:  "The  name  of, the  Southern  county 
and  Cape  of  New  Jersey  still  attest  the  presence  of  Corne- 
lius Mey,  who  not  only  visited  Manhattan,  but  entering 
the  bay,  and  asceudinff  the  river  of  Dejaware,  known  as 
the  South  river  of  the  I)utch,  took  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory. •  On  Timber  creek>  a  stream  that  enters  the  Dela- 
ware a  few  miles  below  Camden,  he  built  Fort  Nassau. 
The  country  from  the  south  shone  of  Delaware  bay  to  New 
Holland  or  Cape  Cod,  became  known  as  New  Netherlands. 
This — 1628 — ^is  the  era  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  New 
York. 

They  commenced  at  once  a  system  which  looked  to  the 
establishment  of  commercial  wealth,  and  regarded  but  little 
the  means  of  it«  attainment,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  immedi- 
ate seizure  of  Spanish  vessels,  and  a  constant  depredation  on 
Spanish  commerce.  This  may  have  resulted  from  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  United  Provences'  and  Spain,  yet 
they  received  neither  authority  or  protection  from  the  States 
general.     But  it  indicates  the  spint  of  the  colonists ;  while 
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the  "profit  that  ensaed  may  have  calmed  their  cooscience,  as 
they  were  devoted,  if  not  abandoned,  tp  commercial  gain. 
Some  idea  may  be  foiTned  of  the  immense  profit  that  ac^ 
crued  to  the  company,  for  we  are  informed  that  in  the  year 
1628,  the  Spanish  prizes  taken  by  the  chartered  privateers 
on  a  single  occasion  were  almost  eighty  fold  more  valuable 
tb^n  the  whole  amount  of  exports  from  New  Netherlands 
for  the  four  preceding  seasons. 

Forming  as  they  di4  a  company  of  merchant  warriors, 
whose  great  purpose  was  commercial  gain,  by  all  means 
within,  their  power,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  true 
character  of  me  early  colonial  settlers  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands. In  1629,  the  States  general  exercised  a  special  jnris- 
diction  over  the  colony,  by  which  they  stibjected  the  gov- 
ernment of  foreign  conquests  to  a  council  of  nine ;  and  the 
college  of  nineteen,  of  which  mention  haa  been  made,  pre- 
scribed a  charter  of  privileges  for  those  who  wished  to 
colonize  in  ,New  Netherlands.  It  is  the  earliest  form  o^ 
government  to  which  New  York  was  subjected,  and  is  a 
curious  document,  illustrating  not  only  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  Putch  of  that  day,  but  is  reflective  of  the 
character  of  the  New  York  colony.  We  will  make  allusion 
to  some  of  its  provisions. 

Every  one  was  promised  as  much  land  as  he  could  culti- 
vate. He  who  planted  a  colony — in  four  years — of  fifty  souU, 
became  lord  of  the  manor,  possessing,  in  absolute  property, 
lands  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  miles  in  length ;  the  width 
was  not  designated  unless  the  lands  were  located  on  both 
sides  of  a  river,  then  it  was  eight  miles  on  each  bank,  ex- 
tending ^as  far  into  the  interior  as  the  situation  might 
require.  If  cities  grew  up,  their  government  was  with  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  who  could  exercise  judicial  power, 
though  subject  to  appeal.  A  selfish  spirit  of  monopoly 
was  manifested  bv  the  college  of  nineteen,  which  was 
transmitted  in  full  force  to  the  colonists  even  after  their 
independence,  by  which  they  would,  by  proscriptive  laws, 
measure  out  to  others  the  same  restrictions  under  which 
they  had  suffered ;  tlie  allusion  is  to  the  prohibition  placed 
by  the  charter  on  the  colonist,  under  penalty  of  exile,  to 
manufacture  any  woollen,  or  linen,  or  cotton  fabric.  This 
charter  had  a  baneful  influence  on  the  moral  and  political 
character  of  the  settlers ;  it  engendered  a  system  of  aggres- 
sive measures  in  the  part  of  the  directors  and  agents,  wnich 
infest  their  political  rulers  to  this  day.  They  at  once  began 
to  seize  and  occupy  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  tern- 
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torv,  which  was  tolerated,  for  it  was  a  system  of  plander  in 
which  each  man  thought  he  had  an  opportunity  tor  person- 
al aggrandizement  in  lands.  Their  depredations  on  the  sea 
had  prepared  t)ie  mind  for  such  lawless  pursuits  on  land. 
The  monopoly  system  practised  by  the  home  government 
had  traiuea  them  in  every  faculty  of  selfish  and  aggressive 
legislation.  In  a  few  years  we  find  them  in  constant  con- 
tention for  lands  with  neighboring  colonies,  as  well  as  the 
surrounding  Indians,  which  brougnt  on  the  first  contest  in 
New  York  with  the  Aborigines,  known  as  the  war  between 
the  Dutch  and  Algonquins. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  this  colony  that 
they  were,  at  the  first,  V^lamorous  for  free  trade,  which  the 
department  at  Amsterdam  strenuously  refused.  lu  1648 
the  colony  succeeded,  and  Manhattan,  now  New  York, 
began  to  flourish.  But  the  inhabitants,  true  to  the  instincts 
the^  brought  from  Holland,  saw  that  a  monopoly  like  that 
which  had  made  'the  commercial  prosperity  of  Amsterdam, 
was  necessary  to  build  up  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  1653,  a  struggle  for  popular  power  ensued  between  the 
colony  and  the  fatherland.  A  remonstrance  was  sent  to 
the  States  general  of  the  United  Provinces,  drafted  by 
George  Baxter.  It  acknowledged  the  States  general  as 
their  liege  Lords,  but  contended  that  their  "rights  and 

f)rivileges  ought  to  be  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  father- 
and,  for  we  are  a  member  of  the  State,  and  not  a  subju- 
gated people.  We  have  come  together  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  are  a  blended  community  of  various 
lineage;  we  have,  at  our  own  expense,  exchanged  our 
native  lands  for  the  protection  of  the  United  Provinces;  we, 
who  have  transformed  the  wilderness  into  fruitful  farms, 
demand  that  no  new  laws  shall  be  enacted  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  people;  that  none  shall  be  appointed  to 
office  but  with  the  approbation  of  the  people."* 

This  is  an  interesting  portion  of  New  York  history. 
Stuyvesant,  the  governor,  treated  the  remonstrance  with 
great  contempt,  saying  to  the  colonists:  "We  derive  our 
authority  from  God  and  the  West  India  Company,  not  from 
the  plea3ure  of  a  few  ignorant  subjects.*'  This  contest, 
however,  was  soon  merged  into  one  of  a  different  character. 
Disputes  about  lands  brought  about  a  Quarrel  with  England, 
which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  New  Netherlanos.  It 
was  one  of  .comparative  ease.     The  colony  disliked  the 

•  Albany  Records,  ix,  28-33. 
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government  of  the  West  India  Company :  they  had  no  re- 
gard for  the  colony,  and  the  present  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  wete  transferred  to  the  British  crown.  It 
was  an  important  era  in  their  colonial  history,  which  pro- 
duced some  modification  of  character  by  the  introduction 
of  the  English;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  old  Dutch  stock.  In  reference 
to  New  Jersey,  named  in  honor  of  Carteret,  who  fixed  the 
boundaries,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  fully  agree  with 
Bancroft,  the  New  England  historian,  of  the  history  of 
America,  that  "its  moral  character  was  moulded  by  New 
Enfi^land  Puritans  and  English  Quakers,**  though  we  are  not 
willing  to  add,  as  he  does,  "  and  Dissenters  from  Scotland.*' 
But  it  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  to  continue  our  reflections 
on  the  influence  of  the  conquest  on  New  York.  New 
Netherlands  was  afterward  reconquered  from  the  Enrfisb, 
and  had  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  until  the 
Revolutionary  war,  the  moral,  social,  political  and  religious 
cast  of  the  people  would  have  been  diflterent. 

After  the  conquest  of  New  York  by  the  English,  the 

Eopulation  began  to  assume  'a  more  mixed  character,  of 
>utch  and  English.  These  diflferences  in  Origin  produced 
distinct  classes,  with  no  assimilation  for  each  other.  Here 
the  stern  Dissenters  opposed  the  churchmen ;  and  among  the 
Dutch,  the  larger  portion  of  them  of  the  humbler  class  of 
people,  had  but  little  association  with  proud  Englishmen, 
or,  as  they  styled  them,  "gentlemen  of  figure.**  A  pplitical 
feud  at  once  ensued;  from  the  first,  feudal  distinctions 
had  existed  among  the  emigrants  from  Holland.  Leister, 
in  assuming  power^  rested  cniefly  for  his  support  upon  the 
uneducated  classes  of  the  Dutch,  while  he  was  oitterly 
opposed  by  the  English  Dissenters.  Leister,  the  acting 
Governor  of  New  York,  with  his  son-in-law,  Wilborne,  fell 
victims  to  party  spirit,  and  in  May,  1691,  were  led  to  the 
gallows.  Leister  was  succeeded  by  Fletcher,  a  covetous 
and  passionate  man,  whose  fickleness  and  feeble  judgment 
forced  the  colonist  into  more  decided  resistance  to  the  royal 

Sovernment,  though  they  Were  not  at  the  time — 1692 — 
isloyal  to  the  throne.  They  were  more  distracted  upon 
religious  questions,  which  had  become  entangled  with  secu- 
lar aiFairs,  than  on  politics,  which,  complicated  one  with 
the  other,  had  assumed  an  aggravated  form.  The  desire 
for  aggrandizement  in  trade,  and  the  extension  of  its  terri- 
torial limits,  excited  the  passions  of  the  New  York  settlers, 
and  they  began  to  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  Canadian 
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shores.  Among  themselves,  internal  dissensions  rankled  in 
their  bosoms.  In  matters  of  religion,  the  English  inhabi- 
tants, though  partially  admitting  the  Anglican  establish- 
mtenl^  they  yet  bordered  on  the  Puritanism  of  New  England. 
They  were  subject  to  that  influence  which  shaped  the, 
political  dissensions  of  the  day  in  obedience  to  the  passions 
of  religious  sects.  The  Presbyterians  had  never  enjoyed 
political  power  in  the  colonv,  having  been  introduced  therein 
under  compacts  with  the  Dutch  government 

The  original  settlers  from  Holland  were  Calvinists,  but 
their  church  organization  was  less  popular  than  the  fTew 
England  system,  probablv  because  they  assimilated  in 
many»points  with  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  episcopacy. 
When  the  colony  became  English,  the  conquest  was  maoe 
by  men  devoted  to  the  English  church,  and  this  influence 
at  once  predominated  in  the  legislation  of  the  colony.  In 
1695  it  was  ascertained  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  popu^ 
lation  adhered  to  the  Episcopal  Church ;  the  public  spirit 
demanded  toleration,  which  the  church  and  the  govern- 
ment were  nnwilling  to  allow,  until  the  voice  of  the  Dis- 
senters became  too  potent  to 'be  hushed.  Here  we  detect 
the  seeds  of  religious  dissension;  at  the  same  time,  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  governirient,  enforcing  the  arts  of 
trade,  which  had  been  frequently  viglated  by  the  conni- 
vance of  the  very  men  appointed  to  execute  them,  engen- 
dered constant  bickering  as  well  as  incitements  to  fraud. 

The  acts  of  trade  were  despotic,  infringing  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  were  everywhere  constantly  evaded.  The 
Citv  of  New  York,  made  up  in  part  of  aliens  in  birth  and 
feeling  to  the  English  authority,  united  by  no  bonds  of 
common  history,  kindred  or  tongue,  explains  why  the  laws 
were  not  obeyed.  And  no  voice  of  conscience  declared 
their  violation  a  moral  oflfence;  respect  for  them  being 
only  the  calculation  of  gain,  a  species  of  moral  deformity 
congenital  with  Yankee  character,  which  has  not  abated 
with  advancing  vears,  even  to  the  loud  professions  of 
Christian  obligations. 

The  civil  and  domestic  state  of  New  York,  before  and 
after  the  British  Revolution,  exhibited  almost  constant 
dissensions,  which  stamped  the  political  and  social  rela- 
tions of  the  colony  with  a  permanent  chjttacter,  from  which 
the  State  has  not  recovered.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when,  before  and  since  the  American  Revolution,  she 
received  a  constant  augmentation  to  her  population  from 
every  source  of  emigration  that  could  be  engendered  by 
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Soyerty,  oppression,  ignorance  and  crime  in  eveiy  king- 
om  of  Europe  ?  Here  was  a  population  of  eveiy  lineage 
and  language,  of  every  relieion  and  every  propensity, 
bound  by  no  sympathy,  impelled  by  no  common  K)ve  for 
the  laws  of  the  land,  actuated  by  no  principle  but  the 
sordid  love  of  gain. 

New  York,  from  its  various  admixture  of  human  beings 
of  eveiy  country,  was  constantly  excited  by  civil  and  cor- 
roding passions.  She  was  not  exempt  from  the  sectarian 
qutvrrels  which  poisoned  the  elements  of  every  other 
jSrorthern  colony.  The  Episcopalians,  though  the  least 
numerous  class,  enjoyed  a  charter  of  incorporation  from 
the  Provincial  Assembly.  The  ministers  oi  their  church 
had  a  salary  collected  by  a  tax  on  all  the  inhabitants.  They 
were  so  elated  by  the  position  they  occupied,  that  they  had 
the  presumption  to  declare  that  the  province  was  subject 
to  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  theirs  was  the  relvqixmof  the  State.  This  position 
was  a  prominent  cause  of  the  heated  animosities  that  fas- 
tened themselves  upon  the  society  of  the  colony.  The 
pretensions  of  the  Episcopalians  excited  much  jealousy 
among  the  Dissenters,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  passionate 
disputes.  In  the  course  ,of  a  few  years  the  Episcopalians 
became  more  numerous,  i£nd  declared  themselves  subject 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  established  a  cbmmiss'ary 
department  for  the  church  at  the  Citv  of  New  York.  Their 
grasping  disposition  was  still  further  manifested  by  an 
attempt  to  engross  the  privilege  of  solemnizing  all  mar- 
riages in  the  province;  but  this  was  successfully  resisted 
by  the  popular  voice,  though  the  feud  it  engendered  con- 
tinued long  and  bitter,  and  left  its  mark  upon  the  ecclesi- 
astical policy  of  the  church,  as  well  as  its  stamp  upon  the 
social  status.  We  have  the  authori^  of  an  eminent  his- 
torian, writing  of  the  condition  of  a^irs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth, century,  for  saying:  "In  affiiirs  relating 
to  religion.  Lord  Cornbury  was  equally  imperious,"  as  had 
been  the  course  of  legislation  upon  matters  belonging 
strictly  to  the  government,  "disputing  generally  the  riffht 
of  either  minister  or  schoolmaster  to  exercise  his  vocation 
without  his  license."  * 

In  addition  to  the  above  remarks,  it  cannot  escape  the 
observation  of  those  conversant  with  New  York  colonial 
history,  that  the  political  influence  of  the  colony  was  ex- 

*  Bancroft,  toI.  iii,  p.  03. 
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brcised  in  a  manner  tending  greatly  to  enhance  the  depra^ 
vity  of  the  people,  large  numbers  of  whom,  from  the 
character  of  the  emigration,  were  easily  influenced  and 
most  grossly  tampered  with.  It  is  well  kpown  that  Eng- 
land at  one  time  encouraged  the  transportation  of  felons 
to  America,  and,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, New  York  had  become  the  recipient  of  a  large 
portion  of  this  class  of  people,  where  a  fellow-feeling  still 
mduce  them  to  linger.  It  is  said  by  the  best  writer  on 
American  colonial  history,  speaking  of  New  York:  "An- 
other obstruction  to  the  colonization  of  this  province  by 
the  free  poor  arose  from  the  practice  of  many  of  the  gov- 
ernors,, who,  in  order  to  promote  the  royal  interest  in  the 
assembly,  were  permitted  to  make  large  grants  of  land  to 
their  partisans  and  dependants,  by.  whom  it  was  again 
farmea  out  at  exorbitant  rates  to  the  cultivators,  or  retained 
in  a  vacant  and  unproductive  state,  in  the  hope  of  a  future 
rise  in  its  value  from  Jhe  general  progress  of  culture  and 
population.* 

Again,  we  are  informed,  "  The  governors  were,  many 
of  them,  land  jobbers,  bent  on  making  their  fortunes,  and 
being  invested  with  power  to  do  this,  tney  either  engrossed 
for  themselves,  or  patented  away  to  their  particular  favor- 
ites, a  very  great  portion  of  the  whole  province. *'t  This 
is  not  only  the  clue  to  the  large  landed  estates  held  in  New 
York  by  dependants  on  the  crown,  but  all  right-minded 
men  will  at  once  perceive  the  corrupting  influence  that 
pervaded  the  government,  and  diffused  its  poison  among 
the  people,  engendering  a  public  malaria,  which  has  jiot 
yet  been  dissipated  from  the  political  and  social  organTza- 
tion  of  that  State.  We  turn  with  delight  from  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  Northern  provinces  to  that  of  Georgia,  fhe 
last  colony  that  formed  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the 
late  Union. 

In  looking  to  the  Southern  colonies,  the  truth  of  history 
sustains  the  view  that  they  were  founded  by  men  whose 
prevailing  motives  and  characteristics  were  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  religious  truth,  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
mental policy,  and  for  the  security  of  political  freedom; 
and  they  have  been  indebted  for  a  prominent  share  of  their 
success,  not  only  to  the  character  of  the  population  which 
sought  shelter  from  political  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  but 
to  me  character  and  qualifications  of  the  leaders  who  pro- 

*  GrabaoMy  rol.  i,  p.  459.    f  Winterbotbam. 
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jected  the  different  colonies.  In  this  light,  none  will  present 
a  brighter  biographic  page  .than  James  Oglethorpe,  the 
founder  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  whose  name  stands  in 
brilliant  contrast  with  the  minions  of  power  who  held  evil 
sway  over  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  other  Northern 
provinces.  Oglethorpe  exhibited,  in  his  purpose  to  colonize 
this  province,  not  only  a  heroic  mind  but  a  merciful  dispo- 
sition. He  was  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament — rich 
in  varied  learning  and  experience.  An  hereditary  royalist, 
he  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  British  army;  was 

{>resent  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  and  throughout  the  bril- 
iant  campai^  on  the  Danube  against  the  Turks.  The 
benevolent  mmd  ofthis  man,  while  a  memberof  Parliament, 
had  been  directed  to  the  severe  administration  of  the  law, 
in  reference  to  unfortunate  debtors,  who,  with  no  crime 
attached  to  their  name  or  lineage,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
poor.  To  him  is  due  the  honor,  in  the  annals  of  legislative 
philanthropy,  of  being  the  first  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
the  debtor  class,  who  were  confined  in  jail,  in  England.  In 
1728,  he  brought  the  subject  before  Parliament,  and,  as 
commissioner  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  those 
imprisoned  for  debt,  was  the  means  of  relieving  thousands 
of  good  citizens  from  a  cruel  confinement.  He  planned  for 
them  and  the  persecuted  Protestants  an  asylum  in  America. 
He  found  not  only  patrons  but  ready  associates  for  this 
philanthropic  purpose.  In  1732,  George  11  granted,  at  his 
reouest^va  charter,  by  which  the  country  between  the  Savan- 
nan  and  the  Alatamaha,  and  from  the  nead  springs  of  those 
rivers  due  west  to  the  Pacific,  was  erected  into  the  Province 
of  Geor^a.  It  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
corporation  for  twenty-one  years,  "  in  trust  for  the  poor." 
The  common  seal  of  the  corporation  bore  the  striking  im- 
press of  a  group  of  silk  worms  on  one  side,  with  the  motto, 
so  fully  expressive  of  the  disinterested  character  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  this  colony  and  its  early  settlers,  ^^Non  sibi  sed 
aliis.*'  The  other  side  of  the  seal  represented  two  figures 
reposing  on  urns,  having  between  them  the  genius  of 
"  Georgia  Augusta,"  with  a  cap  of  liberty  on  her  liead,  a 
spear  in  one  nand,  and  the  horn  of  plenty  in  the  other — 
just  and  true  emblems ;  for  notwithstanding  that  all  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  Judicial  powers  were  placed  for  twenty- 
one  years  exclusively  in  trustees,  or  their  common  council, 
they  were  men  of  benevolence  and  wisdom,  and  everything 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  harmony,  while  the  cornucopia 
was  constantly  replenished  by  the  genial  clime  and  sturdy 
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industry  of  the  colonists.  Here  was  emphatically  a  Cavalier 
colony.  At  the  head  of  the  council  stood  Shaftesbury, 
fourth  earl  of  the  name,  With  others  of  kindred  feeling 
and  sympathies.  The  king  expressed  and  exhibited  great 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony  that  was  named  in 
compliment  to  his  majesty,  and  Parliament  continued  its 
benefactions.  The  voice  of  emigration  broke  over  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  a  company  of  Qaelic  moun- 
taineers, bearing  the  blood  and  names  of  many  of  the 
loyalists  who  had  fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Stuarts, 
embarked  for  America,  and  established  New  Inverness  in 
Darien.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  leaders  of  this 
colonial  enterprise  was  Oglethorpe,  who  illustrated,  through- 
out a  life  prolonged  to  nearly  a  century,  the  crowd  of  noble 
virtues  and  gentle  charities  that  clustered  round  the  heart 
of  a  true  Cavalier.  In  February,  1736,  he  collected  a  new 
company  of  three  hundred  emigrants,  and  under  his  special 
care  they  were  conducted  to  America.  Among  the  group 
was  an  interesting  company  of  Moravians,  a  cUss  described 
as  having  a  faith  above  fear;  "whose  wives  and  children 
even  were  not  afraid  to  die;*'  whose  simple  and  solemn 
service  seemed  to  revive  the  primitive  "  assembles  where 
form  and  State  were  not,  but  raul  the  tent  maker,  or  Peter 
the  fisherman,  presided  with  the  demonstration  of  the 
spirit;'*  and  among  them  were  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 
They  desired  to  make  Georgia  a  religious  colony,  having 
no  theory  of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  but  acknowledging 
in  reliffion  a  heaven-bom' freedom  which  converts  and 
trains  uie  heart  to  that  feeling  which  quickens  the  senti- 
ments with  a  true  and  burning  piety,  unscathed  by  the  evil 
Eassions  of  political  preachers  and  quack  moralista  in  legis- 
ktion. 

The  emigrants  that  Oglethorpe  induced  to  the  Qeor^a 
colony  were  mostly  poor,  yet  they  were  honest  and  relig- 
ious, but  in  their  religion  was  mixed  no  acerbity  or  selfish- 
ness. They  were  Pilgrims,  but  far  superior  to  those  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers"  who  settled  at 
Plymouth.  The  charter  for  the  company  was  their  consti- 
tution and  laws.  It  isjiot  proposed  to  analyze  its  features; 
it  worked  badly  in  some  respects,  but  it  shows  the  character 
of  the  governors  and  legislators,  who  were  styled  "  Trus- 
tees." The  purpose  of  this  charter  was  to  provide  a  place 
of  comfort,  alike  for  the  poor  of  England  and  such  Pro- 
testants as  deemed  themselves  oppressed,  but,  unlike  the 
New  England  settlers,  no  creed  was  required,  either  for 
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^political  or  ecclesiastical  purposes.  It  also  embraced  the 
design  of  cultivating  silk,  wine,  and  such  drugs  as  would 
flourish  in  this  soil  and  climate ;  and  to  relieve  the  mother 
country  of  an  overburdened  population.  The  trustees  were 
all  men  of  education;  of  high  birth  and  station  ;^and  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  acquitted  themselves  in  obedience 
to  the  high  moral  intent  of  the  project. 

In  a  politico-economical  sense,  the  charter  &iled,  though 
it  lasted  about  thirty  years,  while  the  constitution  of  Penn 
lasted  but  a  twelve  month,  and  the  constitution  given  by 
the  Duke  of  York  to  the  colony  which  bore  his  name  failed 
within  eiffht  years.  But  if,  in  a  financial  view,  the  policy 
failed,  and  was  given  up  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that 
the  cultivation  of  the,  grape,  the  drugs  and  the  silk  were 
not  adapted  to  the  colony,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  success- 
ful effort  at  planting  a  colony  of  enlightened  and  liberal 
people,  who  nursed  and  nurtured  the  seeds  of  liberty  in 
bosoms  warmed  by  the  purest  principles. 

The  trustees  attempted  to  interdict  the  use  of  rum,  but 
they  soon  ascertained  that  to  be  a  species  of  legislation  un- 
wise, and  is  illy  adapted  to  the  principles  of  liberal  govern- 
ment, it  it)eing  impossible  to  legislate  a  people  into  any 
system  of  morals. 

Another  obnoxious  restriction  was  in  reference  to  African 
slavery,  which  was  absolutely  forbid.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membeVed  that,  in  nearly  eveiy  colony,  le^alation  was  di- 
rected  against  it.  Yirgmia,  during  her  colonial  existence 
passed  twenty-J^hree  acts  imposing  duties  on  imported 
slaves,  and  Madison  truly  said  that  ''the  British  govern- 
ment constantly  checked  the  attempts  of  Virginia  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  infernal  traffic.***  We  need  not  pause  to 
review  the  errors  of  Madison's  opinion  as  to  this  "infernal 
traffic*' — himself  a  large  slaveholder.  The  trustees  had  tried 
the  system  of  white  Tabor,  and  it  was  ascertained  to  be  a 
failure;  the  planters  had  petitioned  for  the  importation, 
and  Germans  and  Welsh  had  been  brought  over,  but  they 
were  insufficient.  Btern  experience  is  tne  true  teacher  of 
nations  and  of  governments,  and  they  alone  are  wise  who 
detect  and  embrace  the  necessities^she  points  out  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  man.  The  history  of  the  intro- 
duction of  negro  slavery  into  Georgia  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, and  formed  an  epoch  on  which  her  fortunes  turned, 
and  her  prosperity  began  to  develop.     The  white  slavery 

•Madison  Papers,  iii,  1390. 
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which  existed  was  proved  to  be  a  public  as  well  as  a  private 
nnisance. '  The  planters  had  petitioned  the  trustees  to  le- 
galize African  slavery,  but  the  petition  was  refused.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  trustees, 
some  few  planters  had  introduced  the  negro,  by  hiring 
some  for  short  periods,  others  for  one  hundred  years.  The 
question  was  referred  to  Parliament,  and  there  the  applica- 
tion was  rejected ;  yet  the  planters' were  persistent.  Whit- 
field advocated  the  introduction  of  slavery,  as  within  God's 
providence,  to  the  advantage  of  the  ne^ro,  and  absolutely 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  colonies;  the  Moravians 
came  over,  and  thought  that  slavery  might  be  employed  in 
a  Christian  spirit.  Whitfield  had  purchased  slaves,  which 
he  used  in  South  Carolina — the  profits  of  whom  were  ex- 
pended to  prevent  penury  and  suffering  at  the  Orphans' 
Asylum  in  Georgia,  of  which  he  was  the  manager— and 
wrote:  "i  have  entertained  the  opinion  for  a  long  time^  that 
Georgia  never  can  or  will  be  a  flxmrisfdng  province  withxyai 
negroes  are  allowed.**  The  ti'ustees  gave  way.  The  question 
was  again  before  Parliament,  and  in  1749,  a  committee,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  an  act,  repealing  all  restrictions  in  reference 
to  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into  the  province  of 
Georgia.  Here  is  a  decided  instance  of  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  one  of  the  largest  planting  states  from  ne- 
cessity as  well  as  right,  in  which  it  was  demanded  by  the 
planters  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  colony,  and  a 
necessity  so  strong  that  it  bore  down  all  opposition  not 
only  among  the  trustees,  but  in  the  British  Parliament, 
while  the  Christian  morality  of  the  institution  was  sustain- 
ed by  the  most  pious  in  England  and  America.*  The  trus- 
tees thuQ  acknowledging  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery, 
were  mindful  of  the  moral  and  physical  care  of  the  slave, 
and  enacted  that  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  should  be  paid  bv 
everv  master  who  should  force  or  suffer  his  slave  to  work 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  omission  on  the  part  of  the  master 
to  oblige  his  slave  to  attend  on  the  Lord's  day  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  Christian  religion  was  made  a  misdemeanor, 
and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  pounds  for 
each  offence. 

The  permission  to  hold  slaves  had  ah  immediate  and 
happy  effect  in  the  colony.  In  1760,  the  number  of  white 
persons  in  Georgia  ivas  only  about  fifteen  hundred,  but  as 

*  Stephens'  History  of  Georgia,  vol.  i,  chap.  1.    Bancroft,  vol.  iii. 
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soon  as  it  was  known  that  slavery  was  allowed,  the  presi- 
dent and  assistants  say  in  one  of  the  official  reports:  "peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  America, 
as  well  as  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  are  alihost 
daily  coming  hither,"  showing  conclusively  that  people 
were  at  that  day  thoroughly  convinced  not  only  of  the 
moral,  political  and  commercial  necessity  of  slavery,  but 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
Englatid  forced  slaverjr  on  th^  colonies.  It  is  rather  to  be 
beheved  that  she  acquiesced  in  it  from  the  great  commer- 
cial advantages  she  enjoyed  from  the  product  of  slave  labor, 
and  that  her  statesmen  were  satisfied,  from  experimental 
knowledge,  that  white  labor  was  a  failure  in  those  provinces 
essentially  devoted  and  adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  plant- 
er. In  reference  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
Georgia,  we  are  informed  that  during  seventeen  years  of 
the  trustees*  government  but  one  vessel  was  loadea  at  Sa- 
vannah with  Georgia  produce.  But  upon  the  introduction 
of  negro  labor  an  active  and  lucrative  trade  sprang  up,  from 
which  the  mother  country  drew  a  larger  profit  at  the  time 
than  any  other  colony.  Charles  Harris  and  James  Haber- 
sham were  mercantile  partners,  and  exercised  vast  influence 
in  extending  the  commercial. intercourse  of  the  colotiy  with 
European  ports.  A  few  years  after  the  introduction  of 
negro  slavery,  one  of  these  merchants  writes  :  "  My  pres- 
ent thoughts  are  that  the  colony  never  had  a  better  appear- 
ance of  thriving  than  now.  There  have  been  more  vessels 
loaded  here  within  these  ten  months  than  have  been  since 
the  colony  was  settled."  "Our  exportations  for  a  year  past 
is  an  evident  proof  that  if  proper  laboring  hands  could  have 
been  had  years  before,  this  colony  before  now  would  have 
demonstrated  its  utility  to  the  mother  country  and  the 
West  India  islands."* 

It  was  not  designed  in  this  paper  to  enter  with  minute- 
ness into/  American  colonial  history ;  but  rather  to  trace 
some  of  the  elementary  principles  in  its  society,  and  present 
to  th^  reader  the  eflfect  of  those  principles  upon  the  politi- 
cal and  social  condition  of  the  difierent  States. 

Whether  depign  or  accident,  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  character  and  purpose  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  colonists.  This  difference  may  be  traced  to 
the  political  and  religious  condition  of  Europe,  which 
formed  distinct  organizations  in  society.     The  reformation 

*  Letters  of  James  Habenham. 
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of  Luther  and  Calvin  had  incorporated  the  political  and 
reliffious  passions  of  a  large  portion  of  Europe  in  a  min- 
gled contest.  Its  advocates  went  abroad  on  the  storm  they 
had  engendered,  regardless  of  all  conservative  principles, 
and,  in  riding  upon  the  whirlwind,  they  were  eager  to 
overthrow  even  consecrated  principles,  when  standmg  in 
the  way  of  their  own  selfishness.  The  age  in  which  relig- 
ious and  political  excitements  were  united,  was  passing 
away;  and,  under  the  commercial  and  political  sympathies 
of  the  day,  might  have  been  extinguished  but  for  that 
intense  and  mystic  pretension  to  piety  which  the  Puritan 
planted  in  New  England,  becoming  more  poisoned  by  the 
aversion  borne  in  their  religion  to  political  theories,  which, 
if  they  despised,  they  still  rendered  more  malignant  by 
connecting  them  with  their  devotional  creed. 

In  the  Southern  colonies  were  men,  it  is  true,  who  had 
been  immersed  in  the  bill'ows  of  European  revolution,  but 
they  were  of  that  class  and  lineage  who  had  looked  upon 
reform  for  political  and  social  purposes.  They  were  the 
agitators  of  revolution  chiefly  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  English  government,  yet  loyal  to  the  crown.  They 
were  of  that  high-toned^  honor-loving,  brave  class,*  consist- 
ing, for  most  part,  of  the  Cavalier,  who,  if  often  wild  and 
frolicsome,  were  yet  true  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  edu- 
cated and  liberal ;  and  if  they  ignored  the  violent  religious 
tenets  of  the  Puritan  in  all  political  struggles,  it  was  because 
they  knew  religion  itself  is  purer  when,  disconnected  from 
political  shackles,  it  relies  upon  its  own  spirit. for  protection 
and  homage.  It  is  a  noticeable  truth  that,  though  the  South- 
ern colonies  could  present  a  larger  number  of  talented  min- 
isters than  the  North,  like  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys  in 
Georgia^  Hevly,  Gwatkin,  Hewit  and  Bland  in  Virginia, 
they  neither  sought  nor  desired  to  share  in  moulding  the 
political  institutions  of  the  colonies.  We  have  viewed  the 
old  thirteen  colonies  in  their  separate  and  individual  char- 
acteristics. It  is  obvious,  in  their  aggregate  character,  that 
they  presented  two  separate  and  distinct  nationalities.  The 
Southern  colonies  were  agricultural,  and,  from  climate  and 
productions,  necessarily  the  employers  and  owners  of  slaves. 
The  Northern  colonies,  though  possessed  of  a  few  slaves, 
were  soon  induced  to  part  with  them,  not  only  on  account 
of  climate,  but  their  more  profitable  pursuits  were  directed 
to  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  institution  of  negro 
slaveiy,  with  the  difference  in  taste,  habits  and  occupation, 
exercised  a  controlling  influence  in  drawing  more  distinctly 
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the  lines'of  national  demarcation.  We  will  not  repeat  here 
an  argument  which  we  have  made  public,  the  object  of  wjiich 
was  to  show  that  the  fundamental  error  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  late  United  States  was  in  binding  together  so  many 
discordant  elements,  and  two  people-r-the  Iforth  and  the 
South — so  different;  for  the  foUy  of  "the  old  Union  is  n6w 
demonstrated,  nor  is  it  in  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to 
continue  the  view,  that  there  were  originally  planted  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  colonies  those  discordant  elements 
which  the  late  Constitution  was  utterly  inadequate  to  allay, 
and  that  the  present  rupture  was  an  existing  necessity, 
which  would  bear  no  delay,  and  will  admit  no  reconcilia- 
tion but  in  separate  and  distinct  governments.  The  inhe- 
rent congenital  defect  existing,  not  in  the  Constitution, 
which  is  sufficient  per  se  for  either  section— certainly  for  the 
South — but  the  error  being  in  blending  such  conflicting 
elements  in  a  common  Union,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  good  effect  for  a  number  of  years,  a  candid  inquiry 
will  demonstrate  that  the  South  has  been  the  chief  contrib- 
utor to  its  wealth  and  power,  and  the  constant  loser  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Union,  on  account  of  the  selfish, 
sectional  and  rapacious  legislation  of  the  Iforth,  strength- 
ened by  an  occasional  party  vote  from  the  South,  which  we 
trust  the  remnant  of  the  late  Whig  party  has  lived  to  regret, 
and  toward  whom  every  true  lover  of  the  "  Confederate 
States'*  will  extend  the  bond  of  new  union  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Southern  Union. 


These  three  publications  contain  all  the  authentic  works 
of  B6ranffer.  Some  fugitive  pieces,  a  few  juvenile  produc- 
tions will,  doubtless,  be  disinterred ;  some  such,  not  em- 
braced in  these  volumes,  are  known  to  be  extant,  but  they 
are  not  such  as  either  to  enhance  or  depress  the  reputation 
of  the  poet ;  neither  do  they  contcil)ute  in  any  considerable 
degree  to  explain  the  character  of  his  genius,  or  to  exhibit 

* 

*  Oeavres  Completes  de  P.  J.  Do  Beranger,  en  deux  Tolumes.  Paris,  Perrotin, 
Libraire,  1843. 

Oeuvres  Completes  do  P.  J.  De  Beranger,  oon tenant  les  Dix  Chansons  NouFelles. 
Edition  Elzeverienno,  Paris,  Perrotin,  Libraire,  MDCCCLVII. 

Oeuyres  Posthumes  de  Beranger.  Dernieres  Chansons,  1834  a  1851.  Ma  Biogra- 
pbie,  avec  un  appendice  et  un  grand  numbre  de  notes  de  Beranger,  sur  ses  aaoienes 
chansons.     Paris,  Perrotin,  Libraire  Editeur,  MDCCCLVIIL 
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its  gradual  development.  It  is  upon  the  contents  of  these 
volumes,  that  his  fame  must  rest;  it  is  uponHhese  that 
posterity  must  make  up  its  verdict.  Such,  too,  was  the 
mtention  of  the  author.  He  destroyed,  as  nearly  as  he 
could,  all  his  writings  not  here  puhliahed.  Few  writers 
have  left  their  works  in  such  a  state  of  completeness. 
Composing  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  he  never  presented 
his  songs  to  the  public  until  he  had  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  them.  When  death  came  it  did  not  find  him  engaged 
on  any  literary  work.  In  the  quietude  and  serenity  of  old 
age,  with  a  mind  still  undimmed,  with  an  imagination  still 
warm  and  bright,  with  a  judgment  still  correct,  he  gave  his 
works  a  careful  revision,  and  made  his  last  song  a  foi*mal, 
but  mournful  adieu  to  his  friends,  to  his  readers  and  to 
France.  True  to  his  resolution  he  wrote  no  more.  His 
literary  life  might,  thenceforward,  be  said  to  be  ended. 
During  the  six  years  that  he  lived  after  this,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  a^ain  appeared  before  the  public. 

Thomas  Hood  felicitated  nimself  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
born  in  London,  saying  that  next  to  being  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  the  best  thing  was  to  be  born  a  citizen  of  the  world's 
greatest  city.  A  similar  sentiment  was  entertained  by  Str- 
anger with  regard  to  Paris;  and* he  congratulated  himself 
very  much  on  having  been  born  in  the  gay,  brilliant,  care- 
less capital  of  France.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  poet  that 
he  could  find  this  ground  for  self-gratulation,  for  the  other 
circumstances  that  attended  his  birth  were  not  auspicious. 
From  these  circumstances  the  observer  would,  doubtless, 
have  taken  him  for  a  candidate  for  the  "  Common  Lot," 
with  a  flattering  prospect  of  success.  He  was  bom  at  the 
house  of  his  grandfather  Champy,  who  was  a  tailor,  in  the 
rue  Montorgueil,  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  1780.  Neither 
his  father  nor  mother  would  seem  to  have  been  entitled  to 
much  respect  or  consideration.  His  father,  afler  having 
been  a  provincial  notarv's  clerk,  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
waa  for  some  years  boot-keeper  to  a  grocer.  The  tailor, 
Champy,  in  those  days  had,  among  his  seven  children,  a 
lively,  neat  and  gay  daughter^  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
who  passed  by  the  grocer's  every  morning  on  her  way  to 
the  shop  where  she  worked  as  a  dress-maker.  Some  ac- 
quaintance sprang  up  between  her  and  the  book-keeper, 
and  they  were  married.  It  was  not  a  marriage  of  interest; 
but  it  must  not  be  taken  on  that  account  to  have  been  a 
marriage  of  affection,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
caprice.     B6ranger  was  then  thirty  years  old.     Perhaps  he 
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had  found  the  insipid  life  of  a  book-keeper  somewhat  en- 
livened evefy^  morning  by  the  sight  of  the  fair  Parisian  who 
daintily  stepped  before  his  open  window,  cariying  in  her 
hands  her  work  and  implements  of  industry  down  to  her' 
patron's  house.  He  offered  her  his  hand,  and,  as  it  was 
honorable,  she  married  him.  He  seerns,  too,  to  have  been 
fully  worthy  of  her,  for  he  was  of  good  appearance,  and 
quite  gay  and  amiable. 

But  six  months  of  married  life  convinced  them  both  that 
thev  were  unsuited  to  each  other ;  and,  to  make  short  the 
bicfcerings  of  an  unhappy  alliance,  they  separated — ^he  goinff 
to  Belgium,  while  she,  her  gaiety  not  in  the  least  impairea 
bv  her  late  experience,  returned  to  the  dress-maker's  shop, 

flad,  perhaps,  that  she  should  not  see  the  book-keeper  at 
is  accustomed  place.  The  poet  was  the  fruit  of  this  ob- 
scure and  ill-starred  match.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that 
the  giddy  young  mother  would  ^ve  much  attention  to  her 
child,  which  she,  no  doubt,  considered  an  unwelcome  vis- 
itor, and  in  no  other  light  thain  as  an  encumbrance.  She 
seems  to  have  abiandoned  it  as  her  husband  had  abandoned 
her;  and,  if  it  was  sent  to  a  nurse  at  Auxerre,  we  may 
attribute  this  honorable  banishment  from  the  family  to  a 
sense  of  propriety,  if  not  to  a  feeling  of  kindness  in  the 
old  tailor,  who  could  easily  foresee  that  if  it  remained  at 
home  it  would  be  neglected.  Speaking  of  his  infancy, 
B6ranger,  when  old,  said  (to  reduce  his  glittering  verse  to 
homely  prose)  that,  a  child  of  Paris,  he  was  lost  in  its  dirt, 
but  that,  to  regain  him  from  the  foundling  hospital,'  his 
nurse  had  put  her  mark  on  his  clothes.  His  vagrant  nurse, 
however,  in  those  days  seemed  inclined  to  let  nim  perish. 
She,  alone,  showed  some  tenderness  toward  him ;  which 
w^  excited  more  by  womanly  commiseration  and  human- 
ity than  by  her  irregularly  paid  wages ;  and  this  tenderness 
grew  apace  until  old  man  Champy  fancied  that  he  wanted 
a  baby  in  the  house,  and  sent  for  the  young  poet  from  his 
reluctant  nurse. 

The  tailor,  true  to  the  precedents  set  him  by  nearly  all 
preceding  grandparents,  indulged  and  spoiled  the  child  in 
almost  every  possible  way ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because 
it  was  frequently  attacked  with  painful  and  dangerous  mal- 
adies. His  mother,  now  living  to  herself,  sometimes  came 
to  see  him,  and  would  even  sometimes  take  him  home  with 
her,  or  to  balls,  on  excursions,  or  wherever  else  she  found 
her  amusements;  but,  beyond  these  occasional  acts  of  kind- 
ness her  natural  tenderness  never  led  her.    B^ranger  was 
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sent  to  school  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  much  taste  for  learning,  but,  being 
a  still  and  quiet  child,  much  excelling  in  cutting  paper  and 
in  carving  miniature  baskets  out  of  cherry  seeds,  he  was 
much  commended  for  his  good  behavior.  It  was  while  at 
school,  in  his  ninth  year,  that  he  witnessed  from  the  roof  of 
a  house  one  of  the  most  striking  and  illustrious  scenes  in 
the  world's  history — the  taking  of  the  Bastile;  a  scene 
which  he  remembered  till  his  latest  day  with  great  distinct- 
ness. 

He  was  not  destined  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  enormous 
massacres  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  although  he  saw  the  early 
indications  of  them  when  the  frightful  mob  of  men  and 
women  poured  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  carrying  the 
haggard  and  bloody  hedds  of  the  guard  of  Venailles  on  their 
long  pikes.  It  being  thought  best  to  remove  him  from  the 
fast-accumulating  horrors  of  that  time,  he  was  sent  to  a 
widowed  aunt  of  his,  who  kept  an  inconsiderable  inn  at 
Peronne,  with  an  explanatory  note  from  his  father.  To  this 
aunt  he  seemed  to  be  quite  unwelcome ;  she  hesitated,  and 
then  declared  that  she  could  not  take  him.  His  grand- 
father was  now  paralyzed  and  poor;  his  father  rejected  him, 
and  his  mother  had  never  carec^  anything  about  him.  The 
child  felt  himself  abandoned  of  all  the  world;  but  while 
this  sorrowful  thought  dwelt  in  his  mind,  which  trouble 
had  lately  been  rapidly  developing,  the  widow  was  gazing 
at  him  obliquely.  He  was  a  beautiful  child;  she  had  no 
children  of  her  own ;  and  as  she  gazed,  her  woman's  heart 
relented;  she  promised  to  herself  that  she  would  be  a 
mother  to  him — a  promise  which  she  faithfully  kept. 

This  aunt  and  a^n  old  school-teacher  continued  the  educa- 
tion of  B6ranger,  so  far  as  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write 
with  some  degree  of  correctness.  Further  instruction  he 
never  had,  except  in  the  principles  of  republicanism,  in 
which  he  was  carefully  indoctrinated  by  his  aunt,  who  was 
herself  a  discerning  and  an  ardent  Republican.  Thus  it 
was  that  this  humble  inn-keeper  was  unconsciously  giving 
direction  to  that  keen  and  pointed  satire  which  should  one 
day  be  feared,  even  by  successive  occupants  of  the  throne. 
Living  a  peaceful  life,  the  hearts  of  the  poet  and  of  his  pro- 
tectress were  elated  by  the  news  of  Republican  victories,  or 
were  depressed  by  tidings  of  Republican  reverses.  They 
sat  until  late  in  tne  night  talking  of  the  war — the  unequal 
war,  as  it  seemed  to  the  world  then.  Never  was  any  coun- 
try so  threatened;  the  allies  were  marching  on  Paris,  confi- 
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dent  of  Buccess;  the  nation  was  divided;  Royalists  were  in 
every  department;  whole  provinces  wqre  in  rebellion;  the 
threat  was  made  that  Paris  should  be  erased  from  the  list  of 
cities;  the  exchequer  was  exhausted;  arms  were  deficient; 
the  troops  were  mostly  raw  levies ;  but  never  was  the  human 
heart  so  exalted  witn  the  wish  and  the  determination  to 
succeed ;  and  it  was  with  this  resolution,  vrtth  every  obstacle 
to  surmount,  that  the  actual  rulers  of  France  undertook  to 
repel  their  invaders,  to  organize  victory,  to  advance  their 
country  to  that  power  and  glory  which  it  was  soon  to  attain, 
and  to  teach  anew  the  lesson,  for  all  time  to  come,  that 
a  brave  and  determined  people  can  never  be  subjugated  by 
an  outside  force.  These  mighty  struggles,  which  v^ere  wit- 
nessed with  the  most  absorbing  interest,  even  by  the  most 
obscure  citizens  of  Prance,  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  young  and  ardent  mind  of  B6ranger,  who,  while 
these  things  were  transpiring,  had  arrived  at  that  period  of 
life  when  it  became  necessary  to  apply  himself  to  some 
regular  calling.  Having  first  attempted  to  learn  the  gold- 
smith's trade,  and  becoming  tired,  he  became,  as  his  father 
had  before  him,  the  clerk  of  a  provincial  notary,  who  was 
an  excellent  and  enlightened  man,  and  gave  to  his  clerk 
many  advantages  for  cultiv£^ing  his  mind  and  repairing  the 
defects  of  a  limited  education,  of  which  the  latter  made 
good  use.  The  notary  was  much  attached  to  B6ranger, 
whom  he  alone  then  seemed  to  cdmprehend.  He  said 
that  B6ranger  would  be  remarked  one  day — a  prophecy 
which  was,  no  doubt,  but  little  credited  then,  but  which 
has  been  fully  verified  since. 

From  the  notarj^'s  office,  B6ranger  went  to  a  printing 
office  at  Peronne,  where,  for  two  years,  he  tried  with  but 
little  success  to  learn  the  art  of  printing.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that,  during  all  these  years,  he  gave  no  premoni- 
tions of  that  genius  which  afterward  unfolded  itself.  Such 
there  were,  but  they  were  slight.  From  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  made  verses ;  but  there  are  but  few  boys,  of  lively 
imagination,  that  do  not  make  verses;  and  perhaps,  as 
Jeffrey  would  have  said,  many  make  much  better  ones  than 
did  B^ranger.  His  father  had  become  intendant  of  the 
Countess  de  Bourmont;  and  pretended,  although  descended 
from  a  family  of  tavern  keepers,  to  be  of  noble,  if  not  of 
royal  blood  himself,  and.  hearing  of  the  Republican  notions 
which  had  been  instilled  into  the  mind  of  his  son,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Peronne,  in  1796,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  the 
true  faith  of  Bourbonism.     Though  he  supposed  this  to  be 
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an  easy  task,  he  found  it  to  be  one  of  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty. He  had  put  off  his  teachings  until  it  was  too  late. 
In  despair,  he  told  his  sister  that  the  boy  was  gangrened 
with  Jacobinism.  His  sister  suggested  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "nourished  with  republipanism,"  instead  of  "gan- 
n*ened  with  Jacobinism;"  but  the  former  book-keeper 
declined  to  accept  the  proposed  amendment,  and  told  his 
sister  that  her  republic  had  not  six  months  to  live;  that  the 
legitimate  master  of  the  B6rangers,  Louis  XVHI,  King^of 
France  and  Navarre,  was  coming  to  take  possession  of  nis 
throne,  when  he,  B6ranger,  woula  show  his  title  to  nobility 
and  have  his  son  made  a  pa^e  to  his  majesty;  all  which 
visionary  notions  were  sufficiently  derided  by  the  sturdy 
republican  keeper  of  the  inn.  As  for  the  boy,  he  seemed 
much  more  inclined  to  sing  the  Marseillaise  than  to  bj^come 
a  willing  applicant  for  the  position  of  a  page  to  royalty. 

A  short  time  after  this  lively  colloquy,  B6ran^er,  with 
many  tears,  left  his  aunt  to  go  to  Paris,  to  join  his  father, 
who,  having  by  some  means  attained  either  money  or 
credit,  had  set  up  for  a  banker  and  desired  the  assistance 
of  his  son  in  his  new  business.  Here  the  young  Bi^ranger 
made  great  progress  as  a  financier,  acquiring  a  wonderful 
facility  in  adding  up  columns  of  figures,  and  great  sagacity 
in  other  departments  of  the  calling.  The  associates  of 
his  father,  and  consequently  of  himself,  were  scheming 
royalists;  but  he  still  maintained  his  staunch  republicanism, 
of  which  he  made  no  secret.  The  fanciful  plans  of  his 
father  and  his  co-workers  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  some  epigrams,  which,  while  they  stung,  amused 
the  royalists  who  collected  at  th^  banker's,  and  who  regarded 
them  as  juvenile  trifles;  not  greatly  incensed  at  this  repub- 
lican spirit  which  they  deemed  would  expire  of  itself  wnen- 
ever  the  king  should^  return  to  govern  his  own — a  day 
which  they  felt  assured  was  not  very  distant.  But  there 
was  a  difierl3nce  of  opinion  between  them  as  to  how  this 
much-desired  result  should  be  brought  about.  When 
B^ran^er  saw  Napoleon  for  the  first  time,  he  was  in  company 
with  tne  Count  ae  Clermont,  a  zealous  royalist,  who  told 
him  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  Napoleon  would  act 
the  part  of  General  Monk,  and  would  lead  the  Bourbons 
back  to  the  throne.  By  this  means^  to  become  the  first  sub- 
ject of  the  realm  seemed  to  them  the  loftiest  aim  to  which 
the  first  Consul  could  aspire:  they  could  not  know  the 
mighty  ambition  which  he  cherished,  nor  see  what  gigantic 
strides  he  was  already  taking  toward  a  military  despotism. 
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The  royalisfs  were  not  all  agreed  as  to  who  should  be  the 
king.  There  was  a  very  singular  and  romantic  party  which, 
thouffh  small,  wa)3  by  no  means  insignificant  in  numbers, 
that  has  passed  unnoticed  by  the  historians  of  this  era,  that 
alleged  that  a  gentleman  bv  the  name  of  Vernon,  living  in 
'Bretagne,  was  entitled  to  the  throne  and  crown  of  France ; 
and  they  confidently  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
should  gain  hi;9  rights,  and  should  be  anointed  king  with 
oil  from  the  holy  phial  of  Clovis. 

in  order  to  show  the  right  of  M.  Vernon  to  these  lofty 
honors,  it  was  asserted  that  he  was  descended  from  that 
mysterious  and  nameless  person  known  in  French  history 
as  the  man  with  the  iron  mask,  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
said  and  so  little  is  really  known.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
him,  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  a  man  whose  head  and  face  were  always  seen 
concealed  by  an  iron  mask,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could 
not  be  seen  was,  for  many  years,  a  prisoner  in  the  Isles 
Sainte  Marguerite  and  in  the  Bastile ;  that  he  was  waited 
on  and  attended  with  a  decree  of  respect  only  inferior  to 
that  shown  the  king  himself;  that  his  chamber  was  mag- 
nificently furnished;  beside  which,  it  may  be  stated  as 
probably  true,  that  when  he  died,  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1703,  his  head  was  cut  off  and  his  face 
was  disfigured.  Although  the  Bastile  was  then  occupied 
by  many  mtelligent  prisoners  of  state,  neither  they  nor  the 
ordinary  keepers  of  the  prison  could  fathom  "the  secret. 
One  of  the  prisoners  afterward  told  what  a  profound  im- 
pression w^s  produced  on  him  by  seeing  him  walking  in 
the  corridors  with  the  inflexible  Veil  over  his  face,  and  by 
hearing  late  at  niffht  the  melancholy  sounds  of  a  guitar 
issuing  from  his  chamber.  The  mask  was  either  so  ar- 
ranged that  he  could  not  speak,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
he  was  forbidden  to  speak:  under  penalty  of  death.  A 
thousand  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  who  he  was, 
why  such  a  dreadful  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  why, 
amid  his  long  agony,  he  was  treated  with  such  royal  respect; 
but  none  of  these  conjectures  are  at  all  satisfactory,  No 
person  of  great  eminence  disappeared  from  Europe  in  an 
unknown  manner  at  that  time ;  and  the  fact  stands  appall- 
ing and  unexplained  upon  the  page  of  history,  not  to  be 
compared  to  anything  else  unless  to  the  terrible  mystery  of 
Kaspar  Mauser,  and  affords  another  signal  evidence  of  the 
cruelty  and  heartless  tyranny  of  that  kmg  who  dictated  the 
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revocation  of  the  Edict  of^^lfantes,  and  whose  reiga  was 
alike  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  the  French  empire. 

Among  the  many  theories  which  have  been  given  to  the 
world  to  solve  this  dark  enigma,  the  partizans  of  M.  Ver- 
non had  theirs,  as  indeed  they  had  a  right  to  have.  They 
alleged  that  this  strange  personage  was  the  son  of  Louis 
XUS  by  Anne  of  Austria ;  that  he  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
should  have  been  king  instead  of  Louis  XIV;  that  through 
the  intrigues  of  Richelieu  and  the  queen,  this  eldest  chud 
was  concealed,  ignored,  and  brought  up  in  obscurity  in 
Normandy ;  that  while  obscure,  he  had  issue  by  a  lawful 
wife ;  that  after  Louis  XIV  ascended  the  throne,  he  had 
him  arrested  and  imprisoned  ;  and  that  M.  Vernon  was  his 
lineal  descendant.  One  of  these  enthusiasts  told  I36ranger 
that  he  was  reliably  informed  that  Bonaparte  had  been 
convinced  of  the  legitimacy  of-M.  Vernon's  claims;  and 
that  he  would  assist  him  to  recover  his  rightful  throne. 
Unlike  Perkin  Warbeck,  M.  Vernon  seems  never  to  have 
dreamed  that  he  was  an  imposter.  The  story  had  descend- 
ed to  him  and  he  believed  it  He  lived  in  a  modest  castle 
and  apparently  in  a  kind  of  ease,  which  was  continued, 
perhaps,  by  the  favors  of  his  partizans,  who  were  very 
numerous  m  his  vicinity.  Being  of  amiable  manners,  ex- 
cellent mind  and  good  address,  this  asserted  king  was 
exceedingly  popular  among  his  credulous  neighbors,  and 
was  kept  under  observation  by  the  government  for  some 
years.  The  belief  that  the  iron  mask  was  a  son  of  Anne 
of  Austria  is  still  quite  popular  in  France  among  the  com- 
mon people,  who  do  not  like  to  leave  any  striking  mystery 
without  some  kind  of  a  solution.  When  the  young  B6ran- 
ger  heard  the  Bourbonists  talking  about  their  legitimate 
master,  he  would  sometimes  ask  them  whether  they  alluded 
to  M.  Vernon. 

Meantime,  the  banking-house  of  B^ranger  was  fast  be- 
coming popular  among  the  royalists;  so  much  bo  that  even 
the  nobiiity  came  there  to  borrow  money,  which  they  rarely 
repaid.  To  the  banker  they  were  exceedingly  amiable,  and 
to  justify  their  condescension,  they  recognized  his  claims  to 
nobility  without  examining  his  evidence,  assuring  him  that 
his  manners  proved  the  fact ;  that  in  them  he  carried  his 
patent  to  the  peerage. 

When  the  young  poet  first  came  to  Paris  his  mother  had 
been  driven  by  necessity  to  live  again  with  his  father.  It 
seems  that  they  had  more  than  once  lived  together  before 
for  short  periods,  ending  in  quarrels  and  separation.  -  She 
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now  used  her  best  effortB  to  tflake  a  town  fop  of  her  son ; 
but  in  that  respect  his  ^  disposition  was  intractable,  and 
within  ten  montns  from  the  reunion  of  the  family  her  im- 

f)rudence8  put  an  end  to  her  life,  in  her  thirty-seventh  year ; 
eaving,  besides  the  poet,  another  child,  a  daughter. 

Stranger,  the  fauier,  became  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Brothier,  and  was  arrested  and  put  in  prison ; 
but  there  being  no  sufficient  proof  against  him,  he  was 
soon  set  at  liberty.  During  his  aetention  in  prison  his  son 
conducted  the  business  of  the  house  with  such  ability  and 
success,  that  his  Mmirine  father  declared  that  he  would 
one  day  be  the  first  banker  in  France.  In  these  days  of 
the  opulence  of  the  Strangers,  the  father  was  quite  extra- 
vagant in  his  expenditures,  as  was  his  nature;  but  the  son 
was  quite  prudent.  He  never  had  much  taste  for  dress, 
and  he  lodged  in  a  garret,  where,  .he  says,  the  rain  and 
snow  often  inundated  his  rude  bed.  His  principal  expen- 
ditures were  his  alms  to  the  poor,  for  already  had  he  begun 
that  life  of  self-denial  and  charity  to  the  indigent  which 
he  consistently  persevered  in. 

In  1798  the  banking-house  broke.  This  was  a  severe 
affliction  to  the  poet.  He  was  thoroughly  honest,  no  less 
from  a  natural  instinct,  than  from  the  excellent  training  of 
his  aunt  at  Peronne;  but  as  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  wi£h 
the  management  of  the  business,  he  came  in  for  a  large 
share  of  the  reproaches  of  the  creditors.  The  aristocratic 
connections  of  B6ranger,  senior,  did  not  keep  him  from 
going -to  prison,  and  while  he  was  thus  mourning  the  flight 
of  the  fickle  goddess,  his  son  spent  his  time  m  walking 
around  the  suDurbs  of  Paris,  to  avoid  the  sight  of  his 
father's  creditors,  whose  complaints  made  his  existence 
miserable.  A  few  capitalists,  knowing  his  honesty  and  his 
ability,  offered  to, lend  him  money  to  start  a  house  in  his 
own  name,  but  he  was  so  disheartened  by  his  late  experi- 
ence that  he  declined  the  offer. 

As  soon  as  the  elder  B6ranger  got  out  of  prison  he  pur- 
chased a  cabinet  de  lecture^  which,  for  some  time,  was  kept 
by  his  son.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  latter  began  to 
turn  his  attention  seriously  and  devotedly  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  poetical  talent  The  celebrated  affisdr  of  the 
infernal  machme  occurred  in  these  days.  The  poet  was 
present  at  the  explosion,  and  narrowly  escaped.  His  father, 
though  not  compromised  in  this  affitir,  was  known  to  be 
unfavorable  to  the  government  of  the  chief  Consul,  and  was 
closely  watched,  being  called  by  the  commissary  of  the 
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police  "the  banker  of  the  rbyalists."  The  poet  afterward 
8aid  that,  to  judee  the  fortune  of  the  party  by  their  bank- 
era,  bankruptcy  was  imminent.  ^     ^    ^ 

To  escape  from  his  painful  position,  the  young  B6ranger 
thought  of  joining  the  French  army  in  Egypt;  but  he  was 
deterred  from  takmg  this  step  by  the  advice  of  his  friends. 
He  then  lived  in  a  garret  in  the  sixth  story  of  a  house  in 
the  Boulevard  Saint  Martin.  From  this  loftv  place  he  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  city,  and  here  he  industriously  pursued 
his  studies,  making,  in  the  meantime,  some  acquaintances 
among  the  literan^  men  of  France — among  others,  of  An- 
tier,  Lebrun  and  Bocquillon. 

But  he  was  growing  frightfully  poor.  True  to  the  tradi- 
tionary habits  of  poets,  he  had  pledged  at  a  pawnbroker's 
his  gold  watch  and  some  other  relics  of  the  ephemeral 
wealth  of  the  banker;  his  wardrobe  was  dilapidated,  and 
the  vear  1804  found  him  in  such  pecuniary  distress  that 
an  absolute  necessity  existed  for  some  exertion  to  relieve 
him  from  his  uncomfortable  position,  and  to  provide  for 
his  future  subsistence.  With  a  faint  heart,  he  one  day 
enclosed  a  number  of  his  best  verses  to  Senator  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  and  waited  the  result  with  great  anxiety,  until 
on  the  second  day  he  received  a  letter  from  Lucien,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  read  the  verses,  and  that  he 
desired  to  see  the  poet  The  poet,  overwhelmed  with  joy 
by  this  kind  response,  and  imagining  himself  already  on 
the  high  road  to  glory,  threw  away  the  needle  with  which 
he  had  been  mending  his  coat,  oorrowed  some  suitable 
clothes,  and  hastened  to  comply  with  the  request.  His 
reception  was  very  favorable ;  he  was  taken  under  the  im- 
mediate care  and  protection  of  the  Senator,  who  gave  him 
authority  to  draw  for  his  own  use  the  salary  due  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  of  which  three  years*  arrears 
were  already  due;  the  greMer  part  of  which  was  paid  over 
by  the  poet  to  his  father,  he  being  content  to  live  on  the 
annual  payment  of  a  thousand  francs.  At  twenty-five  he 
obtaiiied  employment  from  the  painter  Landon,  in  writing 
and  correcting  the  text  of  a  literary  and  artistic  work  of 
his,  for  which  he  received  eighteen  hundred  francs  a  year, 
which  enabled  him  to  aid  his  father  and  his  grandmother, 
the  widow  of  the  old  tailor,  who  was  now  alone  and  poor, 
as  well  as  his  sister,  who  worked  with  her  needle  at  one  of 
her  aunts. 

Although  his  personal  wants  were  thus  relieved,  he  now 
suffered  much  distress  of  mind  from  the  condition  of  the 
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country.  Notwithstanding  he  was  befriended  and  pro- 
tected by  a  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  toward  whom 
he  was  always  grateful,  yet,  as  a  true  republican,  he  could 
not  see  Napoleon  seize  the  throne  of  the  jBourbons  without 
mournful  regrets  and  sad  forebodings.  He  was  not  misled 
by  the  military,  not  to  say  barbaric,  splendor  that  sur- 
rounded the  Emperor;  he  saw  beyond  it  all  that  France 
had  only  exchanged  one  king  for  another,  and  that  the 
great  revolution  liad  been  a  milure.  Yet  he  was  not  one 
of  those  to  whom  Napoleon  was  personally  hateful ;  he  per- 
ceived his  virtues,  he  admired  his  brilliant  genius,  he  was 
thankful  for  the  great  service  he  had  done  the  State,  but 
he  was  unhappy  by  the  thought  that  France  would  give 
even  to  her  greatest  favorite  and  the  most  extraordinary  of 
men  the  prerogative  of  a  tyrant.  The  Boi  d*  Yveidt  will 
testify  the  sentiments  of  the  poet  to  all  time,  with  regard 
to  the  empire  as  created  by  Napoleon.  This  artful  satire 
had  a  great  success,  and  must  have  given  offence  to  the 
government;  but  Napoleon  had  too  much  sense  to  enter 
into  a  contest  with  the  youn^  writer  of  songs. 

In  1807,  the  poet  was  again  in  straightened  circumstan- 
ces from  having  lost  his  employment  under  Landon ;  arid 
this  time  he  was  assisted  by  a  friend  who  lived  at  Peronne. 
Thither  B^ranger  was  in  the  habit  of  returning  at  intervals ; 
and  there  he  was  the  chief  spirit  of  a  merry  club  of  friends, 
in  which  several  of  his  early  songs  were  first  sung.  While 
there  on  one  occasion,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a 
satiric  song  on  a  coir^pany  of  archers  who  inhabited  the 
place.  The  piece  had?  such  a  decided  success  that  he  had 
to  leave  the  country  for  it  and  flee  to  Paris  ;  but  the  ire  of 
the  archers  was  short-lived,  and  he  was  soon  as  welcome  at 
P-eronne  as  ever.  It  was  about  this  time  that  his  father 
died  of  apoplexy,  and  that  his  sister  entered  a  convent. 
Soon  after,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  place  m  one  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Imperial  University.  He  was  offered  the 
choice  of  several  places,  but  modestly  chose  that  which 
paid  the  least. 

And  now  having  a  modest  employment,  B6ranger  de- 
voted his  attention  to  writing  songs.  It  is  a  kind  of  writ- 
ing that  had  never  been  highlv  considered  in  his  own 
country,  if  indeed  anywhere.  The  heroic  Korner  was  then 
trying  to  elevate  it  in  the  literary  scale  in  Germany  by  the 
spirited  effusions  of  his  patriotic  lyre ;  but  in  France  the 
ode  promised  long  to  maintain  its  superiority  in  the  public 
estimation.     It  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  say  why  it  was 
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that  the  ode  attained  such  an  immense  popularity  in 
France ;  but,  from  Malherbe  to  Lebrun,  the  poets  of  that 
country  have 'greatly  affected  that  species  of  composition, 
although  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  but  poorly  adapted  to  the 
language ;  and  it  would  probably  be  generally  admitted  by 
the  candid  that  of  all  the  French  poems  their  odes  are 
usually  the  most  tiresome.  To  make  songs  was  supposed 
to  require  but  little  genius;  and  it  was  thought  that  they 
allowed  but  a  small  scope  for  the  imagination.  Even  as 
keen  a  critic  as  Boileau  had  said,  in  a  deprecating  man- 
ner, that  even  in  a  sona  there  ought  to  be  good  sense  and 
art.  Perhaps  a  similar  sentiment  has  been  entertained 
wherever  the  English  language  prevails.  At  least  the 
province  of  the  song  has  been  but  little  cultivated  by  our 
great  poets.  So  little  was  it  esteemed  in  France  that,  when 
the  songs  of  Bferanger  came  to  be  admired,  the  literary 
tnen  of  the  day,  in  order  to  justify  their  concurrence  in  the 
popular  applause,  were  fain  to  call  them  odes.  But  their 
author  would  not  consent  to  their  being  anything  else  but 
songs ;  and  as  such  they  were  fondly  received  by  the 
common  people,  who  dia  not  trouble  themselves  about 
names.  And  now  that  the  name  of  B6ranger  was  known  all 
over  the  empire,  that  his  songs  were  sung  in  every  village, 
that  the  police  watched  him  because  of  the  Boi  cT  Yvetdty 
his  society  was  eagerly  sought  after ;  place  was  offered  to 
him,  and  the  saloons  of  the  rich  and  the  noble  were  thrown 
open  to  him.  It  would  have  been  very  accordant  with 
human  nature  if  he  had  now  stepped  into  a  higher  social 
circle,  and  had  abandoned  his  former  companions  to  their 
obscurity.  But  B^ranger  did  nothing  bf  the  sort;  he 
avoided  the  titled,  the  great,  and  the  rich,  and  contented 
himself  with  his  poverty  and  his  independence.  In  one  of 
his  songs  he  represented  himself  as  telling  Fortune,  who 
rapped  at  his  door,  that  he  looks  for  other  company,  and 
that  she  can  go  her  way;  that  he  will  not  open  to  her. 
The  fickle,  but  resentful  goddess,  thus  repulsed,  never  re- 
turned. He  made  a  common  cause  with  all  whom  she  had 
deserted.  The  somewhat  patrician  boast  of  the  Venusian 
bard, 

"  Odi  profanum  rulgus  et  arceoj" 

found  no  response  in  his  philosophy.  He  did  not  claim  to 
be  of  the  porcelain  clay  of  the  earth,  nor  that  genius  gave 
him  the  right  to  be  cynical.  To  the  poor  and  the  h^nible 
his  heart  and  his  lowly  lodgings  were  always  open ;  nor 
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were  his  charity  and  his  kindness  condescending,  but  they 
were  great-souled  and  fraternal. 

In  1815  there  was  a  society  of  literary  men  in  Paris 
which  had  taken  the  name  of  Le  Caveau^  and  which  was 
presided  over  by  Desaugiers,  who  was  then,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  lively  spirit,  called  the  gay  Desaugiers.  Stran- 
ger was  one  day  induced  to  be  present  at  one  of  the 
reunions  of  this  club,  the  memberp  of  which  were  so  de- 
lighted with  hini  and  a  song  or  two,  that  he  sung,  that  they 
declared  by  acclamation  that  he  must  become  one  of  their 
number ;  and  as  it  was  a  standing  rule  that  no  vote  on  the 
admission  of  a  member  could  be  taken  while  he  was  pres- 
ent, thev  hurried  the  candidate  behind  the  door,  and  while 
he  stood  there  with  a  biscuit  and  a  glaas  of  champagne  in 
his.hands,  extemporizing  a  song  of  thanks,  his  election  was 
carried  unanimously  and  with  great  applause.  With  the 
president,  B6ranffer  was  greatly  pleased  nrom  the  first  The 
open,  candid  and  careless  maonets  of  Desaugiers  won  upon 
the  heart  at  once.  One  would  have  thought  that  tney 
were  bom  to  be  friends.  Their  philosophy  was  much  the 
same;  Desaugiers  was  also  a  successful  writer  of  songs, 
which,  though  they  wanted  the  brilliancy  and  spirituality 
of  those  of  B6ranger,  were  still  somewhat  of  the  same 
style. 

In  connection  with  this  club.  Stranger  afterward  told  a 
singular  anecdote.  Having  received  an  invitation  from  the 
keeper  of  a  celebrated  restaurant  to  a  family  dinner,  he  went, 
and  was  much  surprised  to  find,  beside  his  acquaintances 
Desaugiers  and  Gentil,  a  number  of  persons  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before.  Suspecting  something  wrong,, he  would 
not  eat  until  the  keeper  of  the  restaurant  took  his  seat  at 
the  table.  He  afterward  learned  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  house  that  when  any  one  ordered  a  dinner  a  few  days 
in  advance,  he  wrote  on  a  card  the  name  of  any  member  of 
the  Oaveau  whose  pr^ence  was  desired ;  and,  therefore,  the 

?^rson  so  designated  was  invited  as  B^ranger  had  be^n. 
his  way  of  ordering  a  poet  for  dinner,  as  one  would  a 
roast  duck  or  a  salmon,  did  not  suit  B6ranger,  although 
Desaugiers  told  him  that  he  was  ungrateful,  and  that  many 
members  of  the  club  envied  him  the  pleasure  and  the  honor. 
He  was  never  added  to  the  bill  of  fare  afterward.  Soon 
afler  Desaugiers  changed  politics  and  went  over  to  the 
strong  side,  upon  which  B6ranger  considered  it  to  be  his 
duty  tx)  sever  his  connection  with  him,  although  he  after^ 
ward  remembered  him  with  kindness.    Desaugiers  was  not 
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a  bad  man — ^far  from  it.  His  love  of  pleasure  was  ex- 
treme ;  and  in  his  songs,  the  jolly  god  comes  in  for  a  libe- 
ral share  of  his  compliments;  in  one  of  them,  which  is  in 
praise  of  wine,  he  says  that  he  "has  to  get  drunk  to  get  full 
of  his  subject.  He  was  merely  what  his  soubriquet  denoted ; 
and  he  had  no  business  to  have  anything  to  do  with  matters 
of  state. 

As  Bferanffer  had  seen  the  rise  of  the  Emperor,  he  was 
now  destined  to  see  his-precipitate  fall.  In  1814  he  saw 
the  wounded  borne  back  from  the  ruined  ramparts  of  Paris. 
Bonaparte  had  so  incorporated  the  French  nation  in  him- 
self that,  in  his  absence,  it  seemed  that  nothing  could  be 
done;  and  after  a  feeble  resistance,  the  city  capitulated. 
The  next  morning  the  bills  posted  on  the  street  announced 
that  the  allies  would  enter  in  a  few  hours;  "while  little 
squares  of  printed  paper,  scattered  everywhere  on  the  pave- 
ment, but  not  si^nea,  vainly  called  the  Parisians  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  the  sword.  B6ranger  saw,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  the  white  cockade  of  the  Bourbons ,  he  heard 
the  shouts  for  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  Emperor  of 
Prussia,  the  King,  Louis  XVIII,  and  the  Bourbons ;  he 
saw  the  Cossacks  encamped  in  the  Champs  Elysecs,  the 
brilliant  cavalcade  of  the  dukes,  marquises  and  counts  of 
the  pld  empire  entering  Paris ;  he  saw  the  white  handker- 
chiefs wavmg  from  every  window,  as  if  this  had  been  a 
triumph  instead  of  a  defeat ;  he  saw  that  the  theatre  bills 
were  posted  for  the  night's  amusements,  as  usual ;  that  this 
great  dis^ace  was  viewed  by  the  volatile  people  of  Paris  as 
a  mere  distraction.  '  Little  did  the  principal  actors  in  this 
singular  scene  imagine  that  in  a  short  time  the  discrowned 
Napoleon  would  be  hastening  to  Paris,  and  that  they  would 
be  fleeing  to  the  winds  like  a  covey  of  frightened  birds. 

All  this  was  but  a  combat  between  kings;  land  the  repub- 
lican poet  was  looking  on  his  bleeding  country  with  the 
sorrow  of  a  patriot.  He  was  thinking  less  of  the  glittering 
nobles  who  filled  the  streets  from  which  they  had  long  been 
expelled,  than  of  the  Common  people  of  France.  Even 
from  out  the  dirt  of  Paris  he  could  see  the  eyes  that  looked 
up  to  him  were. human;  and  he  knew  that  poor  human 
hearts  beat  beneath,  and  that  their  sad  condition  would  not 
be  made  gay  by  being  shone  on  by  royalty. 

Amid  these  strange  scenes  the  poet  saw  the  royalists 
trying  to  pull  down  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  from  its 
pedestal  in  la  place  V6nd8me.  They  had  horses  and  men 
tugging  at  it  with  cords ;  but,  as  obstinate  as  its  great  pro- 
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totype,  it  resisted  every  effort;  anH  ?t  each  new  failure 
in  their  attempts,  the  people  laughed  and  shouted  again 
until  the  task  was  given  over.  The  multitude  were  much 
pleased  with  their  new  ruler:  for,  instead  of  being  hideous, 
as  they  had  been  led  to  believe,  they  found  him  of  a  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  appearance.  But  there  was  one  in  the 
king's  retinue  thai  they  longed  to  see,  that  they  loved  before 
they  saw,  but  whom  they  were  destined  never  to  love  again, 
ana  this  was  the  Duchess  D'j^gouleme,  the  only  remaining 
child  of  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI.  They  had  heard  of  her 
spirited  conduct  at  Bordeaux;  they  remembered  her  terrible 
sufferings  in  infancy;  the  great  wrongs  that  had  been  in- 
flicted on  her  by  the  French  people;  a  feeling  of  regret  for 
the  past,  a  desire  to  cancel  and  to  atone  for  it  drew  them  to 
her,  and  they  expected  her  to  be  animated  with  kindred 
sentiments  of  kindness.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  for  the 
Parisian  people  to  think  this;  but,  perhaps,  she  who  had 
been  the  Princess  Royal  could  not  help  but  reflect  that  it 
was  Paris  that  had  executed  her  innocent  father  amid  the 
jeers  of  the  Jacobins ;  that  it  was  Paris  that  had  taken  her 
mother,  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette,  wasted  and  nearly 
blind  from  long  confinement  in  a  squalid  prison,  clothed 
like  a  market  woman,  in  an  open  tumbril,  and  had  publicly 
murdered  her  amid  the  curses  and  howls  of  the  rabble,  and 
the  slanderous  cries  of  shameless  prostitutes.  She  must 
have  reflected  that  she  was  near  that  place  where  her  poor 
brother,  an  unoffending  child,  had  been  beaten  and  starved 
to  death;  that  it  was  Paris  that  had  drenched  her  childhood 
in  tears  and  had  blighted  her  existence,  and  that  if  she  had 
received  kind  treatment  anywhere,  it  had  been  among 
strangers  and  those  whom  Paris  had  banished.  Surely,  it 
could  not  be  in  the  human  heart  to  forgive  such  wrongs  as 
these.  But  the  Parisians,  making  no  allowance  for  such 
considerations  as  these,  were  displeased  by  what  they 
thought  her  cold,  proud  air. 

Among  those  who  returned  at  this  epoch  were  Benjamin 
Constant  and  Madame  de  Stael — with  the  former  of  whom 
Beranger  was  soon  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  but  with  the  latter 
he  declined  all  acquaintance,  on  account  of  the  unbounded 
court  that  this  gifted  woman  was  then  paying  to  the  royal- 
ists. After  the  hundred  days,  and  whe^n  Louis  was  again  on 
the  throne,  overtures  were  made  to  the  poet  to  induce  him 
to  write  on  behalf  of  the  king;  recompenses  and  prefer- 
ment were  promised  him,  to  all  of  which  he  replied  that 
if  the  king  would  rule  well  and  make  the  people  happy,  he 
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would  praise  him.  When,  in  1815,  Beranger  published  his 
first  volume  of  songs,  some  were  found  which  were  suffi- 
ciently severe  on  the  government,  but  the  king  merely 
remarked  that  many  things  must  be  forgiven  to  the  author 
of  the  Roi  cV  Yveiot,  as  if  the  poet  had  been  the  enemy  of 
Napoleon.  He  was  neither  the  enemy  of  Louis  nor  of  his 
rival;  he  was  only  the  enemy  of  bad  rulers  and  the  lover  of 
his  country.  From  the  publication  of  this  volume  he 
derived  a  considerable  sum.  He  had  already  given  up  his 
salary  at  the  Institute  to  the  father  of  Madame  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  who  had  fallen  into  indigence; -and,  although 
in  reduced  circumstances,  he  had  declined  the  offer  of  a 
lucrative  place  in  the  office  of  the  Courier  Frangais,hecsi\iQe 
he  desired  to  be  untrammelled  with  literary  connections. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  lenity  of  the  king,  he  was 
informed  by  the  government  that  if  he  published  any  more 
volumes,  he  would  be  considered  as  having  resigned  his 
place  at  the  University.  He,  however,  applied  himself 
diligently  to  prepare  another  volume.  He  who  had  not 
been  afraid  of  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  not  likely  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  threats  of  Louis  XVHL  Like  Rousseau, 
he  wrote  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  When  told  by  some 
small  poet. that  he  frequently  wrote  a  song  in  an  hour, 
Beranger  replied  that,  for  himself,  he  rarely  completed  one 
in  less  than  a  month.  His  songs  are  all  short,  and  yet  he 
tells  us  that  he  never  wrote  more  than  sixteen  in  any  single 
year;  and  that  he  sometimes  passed  eight  or  ten  months  in 
hard  labor  without  producing  a  single  verse.  In  1821,  he 
published  two  volumes  of  new  songs.  These  brought  on  him 
the  vengeance  of  the  government.  He  was  arraigned  for 
the  sentiments  they  contained.  Tfie  attorney-general,  Mar- 
changy,  used  every  effort  to  ensure  a  conviction,  while  the 
voluntary  counsel  of  the  defendant,  the  talented  Dupin, 
sustained  his  cause  with  the  greatest  eloquence  and  zeal. 
So  gi-eat  was  the  popularity  of  the  poet,  that  all  Paris 
crowded  to  the  trial ;  even  the  judges  had  to  enter  the 
court  room  through  a  window,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  defendant  himself  made  his  way  to  the 
tribune. 

The  result  was  that  he  was  fined  five  hundred  francs  and 
imprisoned  for  three  months.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  in 
connection  with  this  trial,  as  showing  the  exquisite  manner 
in  which  the  verses  of  Beranger  adapt  themselves  to  music, 
that  the  presiding  jud^e  said  that  he  was  sorry  that  the 
dignity  of  a  court  would  not  permit  the  obnoxious  songs  to 
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be  sung ;  because,  in  that  way,  the  sin  would  seem  to  be 
expiated.  This  obiter  dictum  of  his  honor  was,  perhaps,  not 
very  acceptable  to  the  king.  The  three  months  were  spent 
at  Baint  Pelagic.  He  said,  afterward  :  "I  have  known  per- 
sons who  were  frightened  by  a  prison  ;  not  so  with  me.  I 
had  at  Saint  Pelagic  a  warm,  healthy  and  tolerably-fur- 
nished room,  whereas  I  left  a  den  void  of  furniture,  exposed 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  freezings  and  of  thaws,  without 
either  stove  or  chimney,  where  for  more  than  forty  years  I 
had  nothing  but  icy  water  for  all  purposes,  and  an  old  cov- 
ering in  which  I  wrapped,  myself  of  long  niehts  when  I 
wanted  to  scrawl  some  rhymes.  I  found  myself  much  bet- 
ter oft*  at  Saint  Pelagic,  and  I  used  to  say :  '  This  prison 
will  spoil  me.*'*  When  we  consider  that  the  man  who 
passed  "forty  years"  thus  had  promotion  pressed  upon  him 
with  the  tacit  understanding  that  if  his  pen  was  not  sub- 
servient it  should  be  still,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
earnings  were  spent  in  relieving  the  wants  of  others,  we 
shall  begin  to  have  some  appreciation  of  Beranger.  In  this 
manner  of  life  there  was  no  affectation ;  his  dress  he  kept 
neat  though  plain  ;  he  made  no  display  of  his  poverty ;  he 
made  no  merit  of  it ;  he  did  not  sneer  at  the  rich ;  but  in 
language  and  bearing  he  was-  kind  to  all,  cheerful  and 
modest. 

Beranger  caused  the  proceedings  of  this  trial  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  in  them  were,  of  course,  the  condemned  songs, 
for  which  he  was  in  prison,  as  they  had  been  given  in  evi- 
dence ;  and  in  this  way  millions  of  copies  were  disseminated 
through  France.  Every  journal,  from  Strasbourg  to  Mar- 
seilles, copied  them.  This, was  the  effect  of  the  attempt  of 
the  government  to  suppress  them.  The  government  con- 
sidered that  this  new  publication  by  Betanger  was  a  new 
offence ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  prison  than  he  was 
replaced  in  the  prisoner's  box;  but  this  time  he  was  ac- 
quitted, it  being  ruled  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  publish 
those  judicial  proceedings  which  transpire  in  public. 

Thiers,  Mignet  and  Beranger,  in  August,  1827,  stood  by 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  Manuel,  who  had  been  the  fast 
friend  of  those  three  excellent  literary  men.  By  his  will 
Manuel  gave  to  the  poet  a  life  annuity  of  a  thousand  francs; 
but  he,  thinking  that  ManueFs  family  was  not  sufficiently 
provided  for,  relinquished  it ;  but  young  Manuel  was  care- 
ful that  in  some  way  he  should  receive  it  every  year  as  long 
as  he  lived.  On  the  publication  of  his  fourth  volume,  in 
1828,  Beranger  was  again  prosecuted  and  condemned  to 
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paj  a  fihe  of  ten  thousand  francs,  and  to  be  imprisoned  nine 
months.  The  fine  was  paid  by  a  public  subscription  gotten 
up  by  the  friends  of  the  poet.  After  the  revolution  of  July, 
the  committee  of  aid  offered  to  make  lEimends  to  B6ranger 
by  voting  him  an  annuity  of  ten  thousand  francs  for  life  ; 
but  he  declined  to  receive  it,  saying  that  there  were  those 
who  needed  it  more  than  he  did.  Amon^  the  strong  per- 
sonal friends  who  interested  themselves  in  his  behalf  at 
that  time,  were  Thiers,  Mignet,  Dumas,  Chateaubriand, 
General  La  Fayette  and  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Talleyrand, 
but  him  he  never  liked.  It  being  generally  believed  that 
his  songs  had  ffreatly  helped  to  bring  about  the  deposition 
of  Charles  X,  ne  was  urged  as  a  recompense  to  accept  the 
management  of  one  of  the  bureaux  of  the  government ; 
but  he  declined  all  preferment.     He  was,  however,  com- 

f)elled  to  accept  a  tri-colored  banner  which  an  unknown 
ady  unexpectedly  presented  to  him  in  the  parlors  of  Lafitte, 
telling  him  that  she  had  spent  the  previous  night  in  mak- 
ing it.  The  new  king  sent  his  thanks  to  the  poet  for  his 
services  to  the  country,  and  desired  to  see  him.  Lafitte 
urged  that  B6ranger  was  a  republican.  "I,"  said  the  king, 
"am  a  republican  too.*'  The  poet  declined  to  go ;  he  knew 
that  the  king  would  urge  him  to  accept  pensions  and  bene- 
fits, and  that  kings  do  not  like  to  be  refused ;  he  knew, 
also,  that  there  could  be  but  little  affinity  between  a  mighty 
monarch  and  a  writer  of  songs,  living  an  humble  and  u%i- 
pretending  life.  Soon  after  this  he  was  urged  to  propose 
for  a  seat  in  the  Academy,  and  it  was  even  said  that  it 
would  be  given  him  whether  he  prpposed  or  not;  but  he 
prevailed  on  his  friends  to  let  the  matter  drop.  He  was 
not  insensible  to  this  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  confer- 
red on  a  literary  man  in  France ;  but  he  disliked  the  state 
which  such  a  position  would  infer.  In  1848  the  people 
proposed  to  make  him  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly of  the  Republic ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  he  wrote  a 
circular  letter  declining  the  honor,  he  received  for  that 
place  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  votes  :  a  complete 
evidence  of  his  unbounded  popularity;  but,  feeling  himself 
xinsuited  to  the  place,  in  a  few  days  he  resigned,  and  con- 
tinued the  simple  and  unostentatious  habits  of  his  life. 

Surrounded  by  warm  and  devoted  friends,  idolized  by 
the  people  of  his  native  city,  and  with  a  name  familiar  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  the  poet  had  grown  to  be  an  old 
man.     If  we  may  judge  from  his  songs — and  he  himself 
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said,  "my  songs  and  myself — ^bis  old  age  was  c^ra  and 
serene.  The  memories  of  his  youth  cheered  the  decline  of 
life.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  going  into  the  fields  to 
gather  songs  and  flowers.  His  only  complaint  (and  that 
mildly  expressed)  was,  that  he  could  not  write  songs  as  in 
the  days  gone  by.  He  compared  his  search  for  songs  to 
that  of  the  villager,  who,  in  the  late  autumn,  seeks  among 
the  branches  of  his  dismantled  trees  to  find  whether  here 
and  there  an  apple  may  not  still  be  found.  It  was  toward 
the  end  of  June,  1867,  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  HI,  that 
the  hearts  of  the  Parisian  people  were  smitten  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  B6ranger  was  dangerously,  perhaps  fatal- 
ly, ill.  The  literary  friends  of  the  poet  devoted  their  whole 
attention  to  him  during  his  illness.  Thiers,  Barrot,  Lamar- 
tine.  Saint  Hilaire,  Mignet,  Lebrun  and  Cousin  were  at  his 
room  everv  day.     "  Do  you  know  what  I  call  you,  Beran- 

fer?"  said  Thiers,  one  day.  "I  call  you  the  Horace  of 
ranee.'*  "  What  will  the  other  Horace  say  ?"  asked  the 
moribund  poet,  with  a  smile.  His  sister  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  see  him  from  her  cloister  once  a  year ; 
she  came  now,  received  his  silent  embraces,  and  departed 
to  see  him  no  more.  The  ladies  of  the  city  gave  him  every 
possible  attention.  Every  day  the  newspapers  gave  to  an 
anxious  public  an  account  of  his  condition.  •  On  the  16th  of 
July  it  became  generally  known  that  Beranger  could  not 
live  many  hours.  The  street  near  his  house  was  crow^ded 
Tilth  the  multitude  which  had  gathered  and  waited  the 
final  announcement  in  suspense.  The  wailings  of  the  Paris- 
ians outside  could  be  heard  even  in  the  chamber  of  death. 
In  the  evening,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great  storm  that 
swept  over  Paris  the  poet  expired.  So  great  were  the  man- 
ifestations of  grief  throughout  the  city,  that  the  govern- 
ment, fearing  some  popular  outbreak,  took  his  burial  into 
its  own  hands.  By  the  proclamation  he  was  called  the 
national  poet  of  France ;  the  chamber  wiiere  he  lay  was 
surrounded  by  a  strong  guard,  only  a  very  few  private  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  burial,  and  the  im- 
perial arms  repressed  the  tumultuous  grief  of  the  people. 

Thus  w^as  buried  the  poet  who  during  his  life  perhaps 
enjoyed  more  personal  popularity  than  any  that  ever  lived; 
whose  name  will  no  doubt  survive  as  long  as  the  great 
names  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  Pascal  or  Racine — as  long  in- 
deed as  the  French  language  shall  be  remembered.  He 
made  his  country  resonant  with  the  mighty  memories  of 
the  past,  and   the  cherished  hope  of  a  universal  peace; 
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and  while  his  lyre  vibrated  to  every  note  of  pleasure,  it 
had  the  sound  of  a  trumpet-call  to  marshal  the  people  in 
defence  of  their  just  rights,  startling  alike  the  proud  Corsi- 
can,  the  haughty  Bourbon  and  the  wilV  Jesuit.  His  hatred 
of  demagoguery  was  no  less  than  his  hatred  of  tyranny. 
He  did  not  flatter  the  people,  he  made  for  them  no  delusive 
claims,  he  asked  no  recompense,  he  did  not  excite  the  pop- 
ulace to  a  mad  enthusiasm ;  but  he  faithfully  and  persist- 
ently maintained  their  honest  demands  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition.  His  versification  is  perhaps  the  best  that  the 
French  language  can  boast  of;  as  a  writer  of  songs  he  was 
confessedly  the  greatest  that  ever  lived ;  as  a  satirist,  a  hu- 
morist, and  a  wit,  he  has  had  but  few  superiors ;  and  al- 
though his  songs  are  mostly  gay,  yet  a  few  of  them  breathe 
a  tenderness  and  express  a  pathos  that  are  irresistible,  and 
even  his  most  joyous  pieces  sometimes  contain  in  disguise 
a  melancholy  thought  of  great  sweetness  and  beauty.  Had 
Thomas  Hood  not  written  two  or  three  of  the  most  touch- 
ing songs  in  our  language,  we  never  could  have  understood 
how  it  was  that  Beranger  wrote  Les  Hirondelles.  Our  praise, 
however,  must  be  tempered  with  some  blame — our  admira- 
tion must  be  softened  by  some  regret.  Such  is  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity  that  judicious  condemnation  must  make 
a  discord  with  every  note  of  discreet  applause.  His  muse 
had  sometimes  more  the  similitude  of  a  Parisian  grisette 
than  of  the  chaste  Diana.  His  apologists  will  urge  for  him 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  the  great  examples 
of  Horace,  of  Anacreon,  of  Shakspeare,  of  Goethe,  of  Rab- 
elais, and  perhaps  of  Byron  ;  but  while  these  cannot  excuse, 
he  will  be  further  censured  for  a  few. songs  whose  impiety 
is  not  redeemed  even  by  their  wit.  As  a  patriot,  he  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  pure.  During  all  the  revolutions 
that  he  survived,  he  was  at  all  times  a  temperate  and  a  rea- 
sonable republican.  He  might  indeed  have  been  said  to  be 
the  last  of  the  Girondists,  The  consistency  with  which  he 
defended  the  same  principles  during  a  long  life  must  com- 
mend him  to  the  faithful,  and  forms  quite  a  contrast  with 
the  conduct  of  Talleyrand,  Bernadotte,  and  the  thousands 
of  others  who  were  willing  to  change  with  every  change  of 
wind. 
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AST.  m.— THE  CBI8I8. 

In  that  dark  hour  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  when 
Washington,  defeated  on  Lonff  Island,  and  driven  from 
Forts  Washington  and  Lee,  with  great  loss,  retreated  to 
New  York;  when  the  army  was  disorganized  and  scattered, 
the  militia  retiring  to  their  homes,  and  the  hearts  and 
hopes  of  the  people  were  almost  crushed,  and  no  ray  of 
light  could  be  seen  upon  the  horizon;  though  six  months 
had  elapsed  since  the  I)eclaration  of  Independence  had  been 
given  to  the  world,  a  voice  went  forth  from  the  patriot 
camp  which  echoed  through  America,  and  woke  up  and 
reanimated  to  bold  deeds  and  glorious  triumph  the  nearts 
of  its  people. 

"  These  are  the  times,"  it  said,  -*  that  try  men*s  souls.  The 
summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis, 
shrink  from  the  service  of  his  country;  but  he  that  stands 
it  NOW,  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman. 
Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easilv  conquered;  yet  we  have 
this  consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the 
more  glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheap 
we  esteem  too  lightly:  'tis  dearness  only  that  gives  every- 
thing its  value.  Heaven  knows  how  to  put  a  proper  price 
upon  its  goods ;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  so  celes- 
tial an  article  as  freedom  should  not  be  highly  rated." 

The  author  of  these  Words  became  at  once  famous,  and 
made  for  himself  a  reputation  which,  if  not  sullied  by  later 
acts,  would  have  equalled  that  of  the  noblest  of  .our  pji- 
triots.  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  this  author, 
and  will  follow  it  uptwith  an  analysis  of  several  of  his 
patriotic  contributions,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
identity  of  the  cause  which  he  advocated  and  that  which 
now  animates  the  men  of  the  South,  and  the  application 
of  the  language  and  doctrines  introduced  *to  either  period 
of  history,  it  will  be  interesting  and  refreshing  to  go 
over  this  early  period  of  our  country  and  to  draw  the 
parallel. 

Thomas  Paine  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, on  the  29th  of  January,  1737,  of  Quaker  extraction. 
His  education  in  schools  closed  at  thirteen,  except  what  he 
afterward  got  as  a  teacher,  and  was  very  moderate.  He 
now  worked  for  several  years  as  a  stay  maker,  and  after- 
ward served  as  a  common  sailor  on  a  privateer,  but  returned 
to  his  more  quiet  and  homely  profession  in  Kent.  We  next 
find  him,  by  some  means,  employed  in  the  custom-house. 
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where,  through  the  influence  of  the  commissioners,  he  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  sailed,  in  1774, 
for  America.  Here  he  set  up  very  soon  as  pamphleteer, 
having  began  in  that  line  with  an  Excise  pamphlet  before 
leaving  England.  Dr.  Rush  suggested  to  him  the  title  of 
"Common  sense,"  as  it  is  said,  which  he  appended  to  his 
political  articles  or  letters  which  appeared  at  intervals 
during  the  seven  years  of  the  war,  and  were  sixteen  in 
number,  written  from  various  points,  and  addressed  to  the 
people  of  England  or  America,  to  Lord  Howe,  the  Earl  of 
Bhelbourne,  Sir  Grey  Carleton,  etc.  Paine  was,  for  much 
of  this  time,  with  the  army,  which  he  accompanied  as  an 
itinerant  writer,  sharing  its  good  or  bad  fare,  and  in  asso- 
ciation with  its  lower  grade  of  officers.  The  great  merit 
of  his  labors  was,  however,  recognized  everywnere.  Mr. 
Burke  said  that  they  prepared  the  Americans  for  indepen- 
dence. The  Pennsylvania  University  conferred  upon  nim 
a  degree,  and  its  legislature  a  handsome  bonus.  Congress 
afterward  voted  him  three  thousand  dollars  for  his  "in- 
genuous and  timely  publications.**    This  much  for  the  man. 

We  have  indicated  the  circunistances  under  which  the 
first  number  of  "  Common  Sense*'  was  given  to  the  people. 
In  this  respect  the  position  of  the  colonies  is  not  that 
of  the  South.  It  is  true  that  hostile  feet  still  tread  the 
soil  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  Missouri,  but  they  are 
kept  in  check  by  a  vigorous,  active  and  determined  yeo- 
manry and  gentry,  who  never  strike  without  making  their 
mark,  and  who,  if  they  give  back  to-day,  do  it  only  that 
they  may  concentrate  and  strike  with  greater  eifect  to-mor- 
row. These  blows  will  fall  thicker  and  faster  as  the  enemy 
shall  advance  from  his  strong  posts,  and  find  himself  deeper- 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  he  would  desolate.  Maryland 
and  Missouri,  with  spirit  erect  and  unbroken,  as  we  know 
it  to  be,  despite  of  the  misfortunes  which  have  fallen  upon 
them,  growing  out  of  their  exposed  position,  will  reappear 
in  the  conflict;  and  ffood  old  Virginia,  the  mother  of  States 
and  statesmen,  aided  by  her  sisters  to  the  southward,  shall 
drive  back,  by  a  seriea  of  blows  harder  and  more  decisive 
than  those  of  Bethel,  Vienna,  Seweirs  Point  and  llomney, 
the  infamous  hordes  that  ate  pouring  down  from  the  Noiin- 
em  hive.  Not  yet  do  any  "shrink  from  the  service  of  the 
country.*'  Traitors  and  Tories,  to  be  sure,  we  have,  but 
these  are  in  every  cause;  the  revolution  of  *76  was  won  in 
spite  of  them. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  delayed  too  long, 
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thought  "  Common  Sense,"  and  thus  much  valuable  time 
was  lost;  and  what  have  we  not  lost  by  the  same  supineness 
and  hesitation?  What  if  the  border  States  had  appeared 
earlier  in  the  field?  But  we  reproach  them  not.  The 
entire  South  is  reaping  the  harvest  of  their  own  supine  and 
timid  policy,  which  snould  have  driven  them  to  strike  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  vindication  of  rights  and 
liberties  it  was  too  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  growing 
fanaticism  and  numbers  of  the  North  eventually  to  take 
from  us.  When  has  the  North  hesitated  to  declare  this 
purpose,  and  how  anxiously  has  it  awaited  the  hour  when 
numbers  should  bring,  as  was  thought,  the  certainty  of 
success?  Hence  the  mad  and  furious  rage  that  this  victim 
should  have  escaped  even  when  decked  with  garlands  at 
the  sacrificial  altar.  Such  a  result  never  entered  into 
their  dreams..  They  cannot  yet  realize  that  it  has  hap- 
pened. Take  this  paragraph  from  "Common  Sense"  and 
insert  Despot  of  Washington  for  King  of  Great  Britain : 

**I  have  as  little  superstition  in  me  as  any  man  living,  but  my  secret 
opinion  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  that  God  Almighty  will  not  ^ve  up 
a  people  to  military  destruction,  or  leave  them  unsupportedly  to  pensh,  who 
have  so  earnestly  and  so  re^atedly  sought  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war 
by  every  decent  method  which  wisdom  could  invent  Neither  have  I  so 
much  of  the  infidel  in  me,  as  to  suppose  that  He  has  relinquished  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  given  us  up  to  the  care  of  devils ;  and  as  I 
ao  not,  I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds  the  King  of  Britain  can  look  up 
to  heaven  for  help  against  us :  a  common  murderer,  a  highwayman,  or  a 
housebreaker,  has  as  good  a  pretence  as  he/' 

The  panic,  which  prevailed  after  Howe's  successes  in 
1776,  brought  out  secret  traitors  and  Tories.  Such  an 
inactive  .policy  has  fostered  in  certain  parts  of  the  South. 
Bolder  and  decisive  measures  will  di&arm  them  or  bring 
them  to  our  side.  We  would  deal  gently  with  them  at 
first.  Many  are  ignV)rant  and  timid,  and  have  been  taught 
by  base  and  designing  leaders  only  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  enemy.  They  have  not  learned  our  own 
strength  or  bfeen  made  to  see  truly  the  issues  which  are 
presented.  Now,  as  in  the  revolution,  many  of  the  lead- 
ers of  these  shall  "  penitentially  solemnize  with  curses  the 
day  on  which  they  first  declared  themselves."  Paine, 
writing  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  confessed  that 
these  colonies  were  infested  with  Tories.  He  describes 
them: 

"  And  what  is  a  Tory  ?  Good  God !  what  is  he  ?  I  should  not  be  afraid 
to  go  with  a  hundred  Whigs  against  a  thousand  Tories,  were  they  to  attempt 
to  get  into  arms.     Every  Tory  is  a  coward ;  for  servile,  slavish,  self-inter- 
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ested  fear  is  tHe  foundation  of  Toryism ;  and  a  man  nnder  such  influence, 
though  he  may  be  cruel,  never  can  be  brave." 

He  hints  at  what  might  be  the  -  true  policy  to  adopt 
toward  the  Tories.  God  forbid  there  should  be  necessity 
to  adopt  it  again : 

"America  could  carry  on  a  two  years  war  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  disaffected  persons,  and  be  made  happy  by  their  expulsion.  Say  not 
that  this  is  revenue,  call  it  rather  the  soil  resentment  of  a  suffering  people, 
who,  having  no  object  in  view  but  the  ^aod  of  all,  have  staked  their  oum  all 
upon  a  seemingly  doubtful  event.  Yet  it  is  folly  to  argue  against  determined 
hardness;  eloquence  may  strike  the  ear,  and  the  language  of  sorrow  draw 
forth  the  tear  of  compassion,  but  nothing  can  reach  the  heart  that  is  steeled 
with  prejudice." 

Here  is  a  glorious  picture  of  the  true  patriot.  It  will 
answer  for  the  thousands  among  us  who  are  now  in  the 
field,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  waiting 
for  the  call: 

"  I  turn  with  the  warm  ardor  of  a  friend  to  those  who  have  nobly  stood, 
and  are  yet  determined  to  stand  the  matter  out :  I  call  not  upon  a  few,  but 
upon  all :  not  on  this  State  or  that  State,  but  on  every  State ;  up  and  help  us ; 
lay  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel ;  better  have  too  much  force  than  too  UtUe, 
when  so  great  an  object  is  at  stake.  Let  it  be  told  to  the  future  world,  that 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nothing  but  hope  and  virtue  could  survive, 
that  the  city  and  the  country,  alarmed  at  one  common  danger,  came  forth  to 
meet  and  to  repulse  it.  Say  not  that  thousands  are  gone,  turn  out  your 
tens  of  thousands ;  throw  not  the  burden  of  the  day  upon  Providence,  but 
^*8how  your  faith  by  your  works"  that  God  may  bless  you.  It  matters 
not  where  you  live,  or  what  rank  of  life  you  hold,  the  evil  or  the  blessing 
will  reach  you  all.  The  far  and  the  near,  the  home  counties  and  the  back, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  will  suffer  or  rejoice  alike.  The  heart  that  feels  not 
now  is  dead :  the  blood  of  his  children  will  curse  his  cowardice,  who  shrinks 
back  at  a  time  when  a  little  might  have  saved  the  whole,  and  made  them 
happy.  I  love  the  man  that  can  smile  in  trouble,  that  can  gather  strength 
from  distress,  and  grow  brave  by  reflection.  'Tis  the  business  of  little 
minds  to  shrink ;  but  he  whose  heart  is  firm,  and  whose  conscience  approves 
his  conduct,  will  pursue  his  principles  unto  death." 

Here  is  the  consummation  and  the  hope : 

*<  By  perseverance  and  fortitude  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  elorious  issue ; 
by  cowardice  and  submission,  the  sad  choice  of  a  variety  of  evfls — a  ravaged 
country — a  depopulated  city — habitations  without  safety,  and  slavery  with- 
out hope — our  homes  turned  into  barracks  and  bawdy-houses  for  Hessians, 
and  a  future  race  to  provide  for  whose  fathers  we  shall  doubt  of.  Look  on 
this  picture  and  weep  over  it!  and  if  there  yet  remains  one  thoughtless 
wretch  who  believes  it  not,  let  him  sufi*er  it  unlamented." 

The  second  letter  of  "Common  Sense"  is  dated  January 
13th,  1777,  and  is  addressed  to  Lord  Howe.  His  Lordship 
had  just  published  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies, very  much  after  the  fashion  of  our  would-be  Illinois 
despot  in  1861,  in  which  he  commanded  all  persons,  assem- 
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bled  together  under  the  name  of  General  or  Provincial  Con- 
gresses, Committees,  Conventions,  or  other  Associations, 
to  desist  and  cease  from  all  such  treasonable  actings  and 
doings.  His  Lordship  was  obeyed  in  the  same  manner 
as  his  Hoosiership.  "Common  Sense,**  speaking  from  New 
York,  and  supposing  the  colonies,  in  response,  were  to 
require  the  Parliament  of  Britain  to  disperse,  says  to  his 
Lordship:  "Only  suppose  how  laughable  such  an  edict 
would  appear  from  us.  Turn  the  tables,  then,  upon  your- 
self, and  you  will  see  how  your  proclamation  is  received 
here."  The  modern  proclanuition,  it  is  understood,  was 
received  in  like  merry  mood  at  Montgomery,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  the  later  edition  of  it,  embodied  in  a  Fourth 
of  July  message,  was  received  at  Richmond.  "You  may 
issue  your  proclamations  and  welcome,  for  we  have  learned 
to  reverence  ourselves  and  scorn  the  insulting  ruffians  that 
employ  you.  But  your  masters  have  commanded,  and 
you  have  not  enough  of  nature  left  to  refuse.**  Lord 
Howe  had  spoken  of  mercy,  and  in  this  way  seduced  over 
thousands  of  Tories  whom  he  could  not  afterward  protect. 
Let  those  of  1861  note  the  language  which  follows  : 

**  What,  I  say,  is  to  becofne  of  those  wretches  ?  What  is  to  become  of 
those  who  went  over  to  you  from  this  city  and  state?  What  more  can  you 
say  to  them  than  'shift  for  yourselves?'  Or  what  more  can  they  hope  for 
than  to  wander  like  vagabonds  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  You  may  now 
tell  them  to  take  their  leave  of  America,  and  all  that  once  was  theirs.  Rec- 
ommend them,  for  consolation,  to  your  master's  court;  there,  perhaps,  they 
may  make  a  shift  to  live  on  the  scraps  of  some  dangling  parasite,  ana  choose 
companions  among  thousands  like  themselves.  A  traitor  is  the  foulest  fiend 
on  earth." 

His  Lordship,  and  the  General,  his  brother,  it  is  well 
known,  prosecuted  the  war  with  savage  ferocity.  Their 
avowed  purpose  was  charged  to  be :  to  kill,  conquer,  plunder, 
pardon  and  enslave;  and  no  order  had  been  given  to  the 
troops  to  refrain  from  robbery,  the  only  impartiality  being 
to  plunder  all  alike.  A  general  order  had  been  given  that 
all  inhabitants  taken  in  arms,  without  an  officer  with  them, 
shall  be  immediately  taken  and  hung.  This  is  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's precedent,  it  is  believed,  for  the  threat  to  hang  pri- 
vateers and  guerillas.  The  attempt  will  be  as  mercifully 
reciprocated.  Now,  its  in  the  old  revolution,  the  enemy 
will  soon  be  taught  the  necessity  of  conducting  civilized 
warfare.  The  lesson  which  is  here  given  to  his  Lordship 
may  be  learned  again  to  advantage : 

"  We  may  be  surprised  by  events  we  did  not  expect,  and  in  that  interval 
of  recollection  you  may  gain  some  temporary  advantage :  such  was  the  case 
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a  few  weeks  ago,  but  we  soon  ripen  again  into  reason,  collect  our  strej^gt]i, 
and  while  you  are  preparing  for  a  triumph,  we  come  upon  you  with  ^  defeat. 
Such  it  has  been,  ana  such  it  would  be  were  you  to  try  it  a  hundred  times 
over.  Were  you  to  garrison  the  places  you  ihight  march  over,  in  order  to 
secure  tlfeir  subjection  (for  remember  you  can  do  it  by  no  other  means), 
your  army  would  be  like  a  stream  of  water  running  to  nothing. .  By  the 
time  you  extended  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  you  would  be  reduced  to  a 
string  of  drops  not  capable  of  hanging  together;  while  we,  by  retreating 
from  State  to  State,  hke  a  river  turnmg  back  upjon  itself,  would  acquire 
strength  in  the  same  proportion  as  you  lost  it,  and  in  the  end  be  capable  of 
overwhelming  you.  The  country,  in  the  mean  time,  would  suffer,  but  it 
is  a  day  of  suffering,  and  we  ought  to  expect  it  What  we  contend  for 
is  worthy  the  affliction  we  may  go  through.  If  we  get  but  bread  to  eat,  and 
any  kind  of  raiment  to  put  on,  we  ought  not  only  to  be  contented  but 
thankful.  More  tlmn  that  we  ought  not  to  look  for,  and  less  than  that  heaven 
has  not  yet  suffered  us  to  want.  He  that  would  sell  his  birthright  for  a  little 
salty  is  as  worthless  as  he  who  sold  it  for  porridge  without  salt.  And  he  that 
wouIHpart  with  it  for  a  gay  coat,  or  a  plain  coat,  ought  forever  to  be  a  slave 
in  buff.  What  are  salt,  sugar,  and  finery  to  the  mestimable  blessings  of 
*  Liberty  and  Safety?'  Or  what  are  the  inconveniences  of  a  few  months 
to  the  tributary  bondage  of  ages?" 

Lord  Howe  had  reduced  himself  to  a  great  dilemma  by 
announcing  his  triumphant  advances  in  America.  He  is 
told,  with  such  a  list  of  victories,  the  nation  cannot  ex- 
pect you  will  ask  for  new  supplies;  and,  to  confess  your 
want  of  them,  would  give  the  lie  to  your  triumphs.  The 
Despot  of  the  North  has  neither  the  virtue  or  the  man- 
liness to  feel  this  position.  He  begins  to-day  by  a  joke  that 
"nobody  is  hurt,"  and  laughs  at  this  combination  as  a  mere 
summer  cloud  which  he  is  going  to  scatter  in  a  minute 
with  his  ordinary  thunder;  and,  to-morrow,  after  three 
months  of  thundering,  asks  for  an  army  of  a  half  million 
of  men  and  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  intima- 
tion at  the  close  of  letter  number  two  might  well  be  heeded 
by'him: 

^'  Our  independenca,  with  God's  blessing,  we  will  maintain  against  all  the 
world ;  but  as  we  wish  to  avoid  evil  ourselves,  we  wish  not  to  inflict  it  on 
others.  I  am  never  over-inquisitive  into  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  but 
I  have  fl>me  notion,  that  if  you  neglect  the  present  opportunity,  that  it  will 
not  be  in  our  power  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  you  ^flerward ;  for  what- 
ever treaties  or  alliances  we  form,  we  shall  most  faithfully  abide  by;  where- 
fore you  may  be  deceived  if  you  think  you  can  make  it  with  us  at  any  time. 
A  lasting,  independent  peace  is  my  wish,  end,  and  aim;  and  to  accomplish 
that,  */  prat/  God  the  Americans  may  never  be  defeated^  and  I  trust  while 
they  have  good  officers^  and  are  well  aimtnanded,*  and  willing  to  be  com- 
manded, Uhat  they  never  will  be/  " 

The  third  number  of  "  The  Crisis"  was  dated  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  April,  1777,  and  is  mainly  occupied  in  present- 
ing the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies,  in  answer  to  the  objections  of  the 
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Tories  and  Loyalists,  and  in  confirmation  of  the  views  of 
the  Patriots.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  ablest  of  the  series,  and 
must  have  exercised  a  prodigious  energy  wherever  read 
and  studied.     We  have  marked  a  few  passages  for  extract: 

^*  The  success  of  the  cause,  the  union  of  the  people,  and  the  means  of 
supporting  and  securing  both,  are  points  which  cannot  be  too  much  attended 
to.  He  who  doubts  of  the  former  is  a  desponding  coward,  and  he  who  wil- 
fully disturbs  the  latter  is  a  traitor.  Their  characters  are  easily  fixed,  and 
under  these  short  descriptions  I  leave  them  for  the  present.      •      •      • 

The  enemy,  **  like  a  gamester  nearly  ruined,  hatn  now  put  all  her  losses 
into  one  bet,  and  is  playing  a  desperate  game  for  the  total.  If  she  wins  it, 
she  wins  from  me  my  life ;  she  wins  the  continent  as  the  forfeited  property  of 
rebels;  the  right  of  taxing  those  that  are  left  as  reduced  subjects;  and  the 
power  of  binding  them  slaves :  and  the  single  die  which  determines  this  un- 

?aralleled  event  is,  whether  we  support  our  independence  or  she  overturn  it. 
*his  is  coming  to  the  point  at  once.  Here  is  the  touchstone  to  try  men  by. 
He  (hat  is  not  a  supporter  of  the  independent  States  of  America,  in  the  same 
degree  that  his  religious  and  political  principles  would  suffer  him  to  support 
the  government  of  any  other  country,  of  which  he  called  himself  a  subject,  is, 
in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  A  Tory;  and  the  instant  that  he  endeavors 
to  bring  his  Toryism  into  practice,  he  becomes  A  Traitor.  The  first  can 
onlv  be  detected  by  a  general  test,  and  the  law  hath  already  provided  for 
the"  latter." 

The  policy  of  the  British  Government  was  to  drive  the 
colonies  to  arms.  The  same  policy  is  discernable  in 
the  Lincoln  dynasty  in  their  course  toward  Fort  Sumter. 
Says  "Common  Sense": 

"  If  the  many  circumstances  which  happened  at  this  memorable  time  be 
taken  in  one  view,  and  compared  with  each  other,  they  will  justify  a  con- 
clusion which  seems  not  to  have  been  attended  to,  I  mean  a  fixed  design  in 
the  King  and  Ministry  of  driving  America  into  arms,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  furnished  with  a  pretence  for  seizing  the  whole  continent,  as  the 
immediate  property  of  the  crown.     A  noble  plunder  for  hungry  courtiers !" 

No  time  was  to  be  given  for  negotiation,  and  nothing  to 
be  conceded  in  favor  of  peace : 

**  They  [the  Government]  had  not  the  least  doubt  at  that  time  of  con- 
quering America  at  one  blow ;  and  what  they  expected  to  get  by  a  conquest 
being  mfinitely  greater  than  anything  they  could  hope  to  get  either  by 
taxation  or  accommodation,  they  seemed  determined  to  prevent  even  the 
possibility  of  hearing  each  other,  lest  America  shoulc^  disappoint  their 
greedy  hopes  of  the  whole,  by  listening  even  to  their  own  terms.  On  the 
one  hand  they  refused  to  hear  the  petition  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  other 
hand  took  effectual  care  the  continent  should  not  hear  them." 

Our  revolutionary  fathers  forbore  long,  and  never  yielded 
the  hope  of  peace: 

"Independence  was  a  doctrine  scarce  and  rare,  even  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  year  1775;  all  our  politics  had  been  founded  on  the  hope  or 
expectation  of  making  the  matter  up — a  hope  which,  though  general  on  the 
side  of  America,  had  never  entered  the  head  or  heart  of  the  British  court. 
Their  hope  was  conquest  and  confiscation.     Good  heavens !  what  volumes  of 
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thanks  does  America  owe  to  Britain  I  What  infinite  obligation  to  the  tool 
that  fills,  with  paradoxical  vacancy,  the  throne !  Nothing  but  the  sharpest 
essence  of  villainy,  compounded  with  the  strongest  distillation  of  folly,  could 
have  produced  a  menstruum  that  would  have  effected  a  separation." 

The  Sewards,  Chases,  Sumners,  and  Greeleys  are  to 
swallow  the  South  at  a  single  mouthful.  The  contest  is 
to  be  sharp  and  quick;  the  subjugation  complete.  So 
thought  and  spoke  the  Talbots,  Townsends,  and  Little- 
tons, in  the  British  Parliament: 

'*  *The  Americans,'  says  Lord  Talbot,*  'have  been  obstinate,  undutiful 
and  ungovernable  from  the  very  beginning,  from  their  first  early  and  infant 
settlements ;  and  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  that  this  people 
never  will  be  brought  back  to  their  duty,  and  the  subordinate  relation  they 
stand  in  to  this  country,  till  reduced  to  unconditional^  effectual  submission; 
no  concession  on  our  part,  no  lenity,  no  endurance,  will  have  any  other  effect 
but  that  of  increasing  their  insolence.' 

*The  struggle,'  says  Lord  Townsend,t  *is  now  a  struggle  for  power;  the 
die  is  cast,  and  the  only  point  which  now  remains  to  be  determined  is,  in 
what  manner  the  war  can  be  most  effectually  prosecuted  and  speedily 
finished,  in  order  to  procure  that  unconditional  stwmission,  which  has  been 
so  ably  stated  by  the  noble  Earl  with  the  white  staff"'  (meaning  Lord 
Talbot);  *and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  measures  now  pursuing 
will  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  course  of  a  single  campaign.  Should 
it  linger  longer,  we  shall  then  have  reason  to  expect  that  some  foreign  power 
will  interfere,  and  take  advantage  of  our  domestic  troubles  and  civu  distrac- 
tions.' 

Lord  Littleton :  '  My  sentiments  are  pretty  well  known.  I  shall  only 
observe  now  that  lenient  measures  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  produce 
insult  after  insult;  that  the  more  we  conceded,  the  higher  America  rose  in 
her  demands,  and  the  more  insolent  she  has  grown.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  now  for  the  most  effective  and  decisive  measures;  and  am  of 
opinion  that  no  alternative  is  left  us  but  to  relinquish  America  forever, 
or  finally  determine  to  compel  her  to  acknowledge  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  this  country ;  and  it  is  the  principle  of  an  unconditional  submis- 
sion I  would  be  for  maintaining.'  " 

What  follows  will  be  prediction  for  1861,  as  it  proved 
to  be  for  1777: 

"We  now  know  the  enemy  we  have  to  do  with.  While  drunk, with  the 
certainty  of  victory,  they  disdained  to  be  civil ;  and  in  proportion  as  disap- 
pointment makes  them  sober,  and  their  apprehensions  of  an  European  war 
alarm  them,  they  will  become  cringing  ana  ^artful ;  honest  they  cannot  be. 
But  our  answer  to  them,  in  either  condition  they  may  be  in,  is  sh«rt  and 
full — ^As  free  and  independent  States  we  are  willing  to  make  peace 
with  you  to-morrow,  but  we  neither  can  hear  nor  reply  in  any  other 
character.' " 

*  Steward  of  the  Kinfl^'s  household. 

t  Formerly  Qeneral  Townsend,  at  Quebec,  and  late  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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ABT.  IT.-GEOORAPHICAL  QUESnOlT  OF  SECESSIOIT. 

Under  this  title  we  find  a  chapter  in  a  triact  which  was 
prepared  and  published  in  New  York  to  influence  the  border 
States  prior  to  their  action  on  the  question  of  secession.  The 
object  of  the  tract  is  to  show  "the  effects  of  such  secession  upon 
the  North  and  the  South."  We  intend  to  consider,  hereafter, 
the  general  arguments  adduced.  At  present,  the  single  ques- 
tion of  the  border  States  will  be  referred  to. 

The  writer  points  to  want  of  homo^eneousness  which  ex- 
ists in  the  territory  and  population  of  the  South,  and  regards 
any  permanent  union  of  its  parts  to  be  impossible.  He  draws 
a  line  from  the  south-west  corner  of  Maryland,  along  the  ridge 
separating  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from  those  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  southern  border  of  Yirmnia,  and  thence  southwai^d 
through  the  mountain  districts  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  westward  in  the  direction  of  the  Alleghany  range.  The 
territory  included  embraces  the  counties  given  below  of  Ken- 
"tucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, in  extent  seventy-five  thousand  square  miles,  having  a 
length,  north  to  south,  of  four  hundred  miles,  and  width  of 
over  two  hundred.  It  is  in  soil  and  climate  homogeneous.  Its 
population  was,  in  1850,  1,106,313  whites  and  101,079,  or  nine 
per  cent.,  slaves.  The  slaves  having  remained  stationary,  or 
nearly  so,  the  free  in  1860  are  estimated  at  1,300,000.  The 
inhabitants  are  poor  and  hardy,  and  the  country  little  adapted 
to  staple  crops.  Here  the  Yankees  propose  to  find  an  Elysium! 
Here  is  the  wedge  with  which  they  intend  to  split  the  South  in 
twain,  and  eventually  to  destroy  it.  "The  great  tongue  of 
land,"  says  the  pamphlet,  "carries  Northern  ideas,  industry 
and  population  into  the  heart  of  cottondom  and  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

This  very  pretty  Yankee  programme  is  in  part  spoiled  by  the 
course  which  things  have  taken  in  those  counties  of  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  North  Carolina,  included  in  thi§  list,  in  which  so 
much  was  to  be  expected.  Nowhere  throughout  the  limits  of 
the  South  are  the  people  more  earnest,  determined  and  patri- 
otic, and  devoting  themselves  and  their  all  more  actively 
against  the  Lincoln  despotism,  than  in  these  counties  I  In  East 
Tennessee  the  Confederacy  has  but  to  pursue  a  bolder  and 
more^ecided  policy  to  overcome  the  ignorant  opposition  which 
has  shown  itself,  and  already  there  are  evidences  of  a  decided 
improvement.  If  we  do  not  get  Kentucky  to  unite  with  us,  a 
portion  of  Western  Virginia  will  be  better  lost  than  gained  to 
the  South,  and  the  loss  will  be  a  general  blessing. 

With  what  an  amusing  prophecy  does  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  conclude  his  sage  deductions  and  demonstrations. 
Speaking  of  the  new  Confederacy,  he  says  (the  italics,  etc.,  are 
our  own) : 

"  It  will  not  be  long  before  every  member  of  it  will  heartily  wish  himself 
back  in  the  bosom  of  the  Old  Confederacy,  which  gave  both  dignity  and 
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PROTECTION  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  which  allowed  every  reason- 
able scope  to  individual  action,  tolerated  every  kind  of  opinioriy  and  made 
obedience  to  law,  within  its  limited  sphere,  the  only  test  of  nationality.  To 
the  bosom  of  this  Confederacy  all  must  in  time  return,  no  matter  how 
eccentric  may  be  the  present  action  of  the  refractory  members.  They  have 
embarked  in  a  contest  in  which  natural  laws,  and  the  public  imd  private 
welfare  are  against  them.  Such  a  contest  cannot  be  long  sustained.  The 
excessive  burdens  which  the  people  of  the  new  Confeoeracy  will  soon  be 
called  on  to  bear,  will  be  contrasted  with  the  millenium  of  protection, 
quiet  and  prosperity  enjoyed  under  the  Federal  Government,  and  which 
can  never  c>e  regained  but  under  the  banner  which  has  signalized  our 
triumphs,  and  is  tne  $ymhol  of  our  unity** 
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3,620 

10,552 

10.138 

7.539 

4,222 

12,387 

113 

183 

89 

31 

389 

154 

32 

156 

443 

657 

72 

499 

1,317 

8 

488 

53 

3,140 

787 

368 

87 

94 

49 

647 

177 

176 

Monroe 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

10,204 

3,963 

18,066 
3,598 

11,708 
5,118 
6,338 
1,765 
5,243 
3,902 

11,919 
9,829 
8,162 
5,367 
9,942 
5,498 

14,612 
4,760 
4,284 
3,353 
9,450 
1,645 

12,024 

1,061 

73 

164 

Pocahontas  • .  • 

Preston 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph  •  • . . 

Ritchie 

Russell 

Scott 

Smy  the 

Taylor 

Tazwell 

Tyler 

Washington  .. 

Wayne 

Wetiell 

Wirt 

267 

87 

1,471 

632 
23 

201 
16 

Gilmer 

Grayson  

Greenbrier  •  •  •  • 

Hancock 

Harrieon 

Jackson 

Kanawha 

Lefi  ...■..■••. 

982 

473 
1,064 

168 

1,060 

38 

2,131 

189 

Lewis 

Logan . ., 

Marion 

Marshall...... 

Mason 

Mercer 

Monongalia  • . . 

17 
32 

Wood 

Wyoming  .... 
Wythe 

Total 

373 

61 

2,185 

339,404 

22,912 

EAST   TENNESSEE. 


6,938 

5,959 

12,424 

12,259 

6,068 

6,296 

9,369 

8,310 

4,464 

12,370 

17,824 

10,075 

5,660 

13,371 

15,673 

13,204 

3,705 

18,807 


506 

827 

1,084 

744 

918 

353 

660 

719 

148 

1,035 

1,093 

672 

202 

1,690 

1,558 

1,628 

206 

2,193 


McMinn . . . . 

Marion 

Meigs 

Monroe  . ..  • 
Morgan  . . . . 
Overton  . . . . 

Polk 

Rhea 

Roane  . . . . . 

Scott 

Sevier 

Sullivan. .. . 
Van  Huron  . 
Washington 
White 


Total. 


13,906 
6,314 
4,879 

11.874 
3,430 

11,211 
6,338 
4,415 

11,185 
1,905 
6,920 

11,742 
2,674 

13,861 

11,444 


306,874 


1,564 
551 
395 

1,188 
101 

1,065 
400 
436 

1,544 

37 

403 

1,004 
175 
930 

1,214 


27,243 
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EASTERN   KENTUCKY. 


COUNTIES. 

TOTAL 
POPULATION. 

NUMBER  OF 
SLAVES. 

COUNTIES. 

TOTAL 
POPULATION. 

NUMBER  OK 
SLATES. 

Breathitt 

Carter 

Clav 

3,786 
6,241 
6,421 
4,889 
5,786 
6,714 
9,664 
4,268 
3,873 
7,060 
4,446 
6,281 

170 
267 
616 
262 
411 
149 
606 
123 
30 
612 
192 
137 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Morgan 

Owsley 

Perry 

Pike 

2,612 
7,202 
7,620 
3,774 
3,092 
6,366 
14,196 
4,697 
8,692 
7,447 

62 

322 
187 

Clinton 

Estill 

136 

117 

98 

Floyd 

Greenup 

Harlan 

Johnson  

Knox.  .«■ 

Pulaski 

Rockcastle  ... 

Wayne 

Whitley 

Total 

1,307 
376 
830 
201 

TjiliitpII  ....... 

Lawrence 

132,002 

7,099 

WESTERN   NORTH   CAROLINA. 


Alexander  . . 

Ashe 

Burke 

Buncombe..  • 

Caldwell 

Catawba . .  • . 
Cherokee  . .  • 
Cleveland . . . 
Hey  wood.... 

Cass 

Chatoga  . . . . 
Cherokee  * . . 

Floyd 

Forsythe. .. . 

Gilmer 

Gordon  

Habersham  . 


6,220 
8,777 
7,772 

13,426 
6,317 
8,862 
6,838 

10,396 
7,074 


643 

696 
2,132 
1,717 
1,203 
1,669 

337 
1,747 

418 


Henderson.... 

McDowal 

Macon 

Rutherford. . . . 

Watauga 

Wilkes 

Yancy 


Total. 


6,863 
6,246 
6,389 

13,560 
3,400 

12,099 
8,206 


131,023 


924 
1,262 

649 
2,906 

129 
1,142 

346 


17,618 


WESTERN   GEORGIA. 


13,300 
6.816 

12,800 
8,206 
8,560 
8,440 
6,984 
8,896 


3,008 
1,680 
1,167 
2,999 
1,027 
200 
828 
1,218 


Lumpkin 
Murray  . 
Paulding 
Rabun. . . 
Walker.. 


Total. 


8,966 

14,433 

7,039 

2,448 

13,109 


118,973 


939 
1,930 
1,377 

110 
1,664 


18,137 


NORTH  ALABAMA. 


Blount... 

Cherokee 

Hancock. 

Lawrence 

Marion  . . 

Marshall. 


7,367 
13,884 

1,5*12 
14,088 

7,833 

8,846 


426 

1,691 

62 

2,292 

908 

868 


Randolph  .  • . 

St.  Clair 

Walker 

Total 


11,684 
6,829 
6,124 


77,097 


1,321 
266 
936 


8,770 


-••^ 


ABT.  V.-THE  OBEAT  DAT  OF  MANASSAS. 

Since  Xerxes  was  defeated  and  routed  at  Platea,  uo  battle 
has  been  fought  so  dramatic  in  its  preparation,  its  action  and 
its  results  as  that  of  Manassas.  The  objects  of  the  contending 
forces  were  the  same,  the  character  of  the  forces  the  same.  On 
the  one  side,  the  boastful  denunciations,  the  luxurious  prepara- 
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tions  for  anticipated  easy  victory,  the  manacles  with  which  to 
bind  prisoners,  and  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  the  camp — and, 
on  the  other,  modest  simplicity  of  manner,  and  firm  resolve 
and  devoted  courage,  were  the  same.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  results  were  the  same.  The  motley  hosts  of  the  North, 
made  up  of  men  speaking  every  language  of  Europe,  and  fight- 
ing, they  knew  not  and  cared  not  for  what,  were  defeated, 
routed,  driven  in  pell-mell  panic  and  confusion,  until  their 
enemies  were  exhausted  by  the  pursuit  and  the  slaughter. 
Their  arms,  their  chariots,  their  costly  camp  equipage,  their 
wines  and  viands,  and  all  the  preparations  for  feasting  after 
victory,  became  the  prize  of  their  adversaries.  The  States  of 
the  South,  like  the  States  of  Greece,  were  men  of  one  race, 
speaking  one  and  the  same  language;  inspired  by  one  and  the 
fi'ame  lofty  purpose  and  devoted  patriotism,  and  resolved  to 
drive  the  vulgar  hordes  of  invaders  from  their  soil,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  Greece  fought  to  maintain  her  liberty  against 
those  who  came  to  subjugate  her,  and  she  succeeded  most  nobly 
in  her  effort.  We  did  more.  We  fought  to  recover  liberty,  to 
establish  indepenaence,  and  to  take  our  place  abreast  of  the 
mightiest  nations  of  the  earth.  When  the  news  of  our  victory 
reaches  Europe  we  shall  be  welcomed  into  the  fraternity  of 
nations,  with  the  laurels  we  have  won  fresh  upon  our  brow. 

Xerxes  sat  under  a  pavilion  on  a  lofty  hill  to  witness  the 
battle  of  Platca.  Our  Xerxes  was  not  so  chivalrous.  He  was 
ensconced  in  Washington — how  employed  no  one  knows.  But 
he  was  well  represented  (out  of  striking  distance)  by  a  largo 
portion  of  his  Congress  and  a  part  of  his  Cabinet,  who  went  to 
feast  and  not  to  fight ;  and  as  spectators  of  the  combat  and 
expected  victory,  were  resolved  to  have  a  great  frolic  on  the 
occasion.  Besides,  if  Lincoln  were  not  there.  Governor 
Sprague  was  there  (or  thereabouts),  in  more  than  Persian 
magnificence,  and  with  a  vulgarity  and  cowardice  that  Sou- 
louque,  of  Hayti,  or  the  King  of  Dahomey  might  have  envied. 
Indeed,  in  this  whole  matter,  whilst  the  Yankees  have  exhib- 
ited none  of  the  taste  and  elegance  of  the  Asiatics,  they 
have  equalled  them  in  gormandizing  and  surpassed  them  in 
cowardice. 

At  the  battle  of  Manassas,  on  the  Yankee,  mock-Persian 
side,  there  was  much  that  was  boastful,  pretentious,  gorgeous, 
cowardly  and  contemptible;  but  there  was  another  side,  where 
Davis,  President  of  the  South,  with  Spartan  simplicity  and 
Spartan  courage,  mixed  in  the  melee,  incurred  all  its  dangers, 
and  inspired  counige,  as  w^ell  by  his  presence  as  by  his  exam- 
ple— a  side  where  Beauregard  and  Johnston  led  on  their  troops 
with  a  skill  and  a  valor  rivalling  Alexander  at  the  Granicu^, 
or  Ca\sar  '*  that  day  he  fought  the  Nervii.*'  Our  members  of 
Conii;re.ss,  the  great  civilians  of  the  South,  were  there  too,  but 
not  as   idle,   distant   spectators,  or   vulgar  gormands,  but  to 
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take  part  in  the  fight,  to  share  its  dangers  and  participate  nn 
its  honors.  The  gentlemen  of  the  South  were  there,  for  our 
soldiers  are  all  gentlemen,  resolved  "to  do  or  die."  And 
well  did  all  discharge  their  parts.  To  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  merits  of  the  Southrons,  who  fought  at 
Manassas,  would  be  as  difficult  and  as  invidious  a  task  as  to 
assign  relative  rank  or  precedence  to  each  Spartan  who  fell  at 
Thermopylae.  Thev  were  heroes  all;  and  would  have  done 
more  had  the  occasion  required  more. 

As  a  spectacle,  the  battle  of  Manassas  was  as  grand  as  any 
that  has  been  fought,  but  we  must  include  in  that  spectacle  the 
defeat,  the  retreat,  the  flight,  the  rout,  the  panic,  the  confusion, 
the  hot  and  murderous  pursuit,  the  heat,  the  thirst,  the  hunger, 
and  the  fear  and  trembling  in  high  places  in  Washington  as  the 
news  of  the  disastrous  result  took  the  place  of  falselj"  reported 
victory.  All  America  was  spectator  of  the  combat.  Ere  the 
pursuit  and  the  slaughter  were  ended,  the  electric  spark  had 
borne  the  news  to  every  corner  of  America,  filling  each  honest 
Southern  heart  with  pride  and  gratitude  and  exultation ,  and 
striking  terror  and  dismay,  and  self-abasement  into  every  North- 
ern bosom. 

But  the  drama  does  not  end  here.  An  expectant  world  await- 
ed the  issue  of  the  battle.  The  starving  operatives  of  Europe, 
her  merchants,  Ker  bankers,  her*statesmen  and  her  kings  were 
impatient  to  know  whether  relief  were  to  come  to  them  through 
the  boastful  promises  of  the  North,  or  the  establishment  of  in- 
dependent nationality  of  the  South.  Never  were  the  interests 
of  all  mankind  so  wound  up  in  the  result  of  a  battle  as  in  the 
result  of  this.  A  kind,  superintending  Providence  has  guided 
this  result  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  human  race. 

The  blockade  of  our  coast  will  now  be  broken  up,  and  the 
rich  products  of  the  South,  the  necessaries  of  life  ever}^ where, 
will  again  be  borne  on  the  wings  of  commerce  to  every  corner 
of  the  earth.  Business  will  revive,  the  poor  get  employment, 
good  wages  and  cheap  clothing;  and  the  very  savage  will  re- 
joice, as  he  glories  in  his  cotton  shirt  and  smokes  his  accustom- 
ed pipe,  at  a  victory  which  has  restored  to  him  those  enjoyments 
from  which  the  blockade  had  excluded  him.  The  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas was  fouirht  and  won  for  the  cjood  of  all  mankind. 

No  longer  will  the  charge  be  made  that  a  Southern  clime  and 
slave  institutions  enervate  the  master  race.  The  delicate) y- 
rejired  planters  of  the  South  have  met  the  rough  hirelings  and 
rude  laborers  of  the  North,  and  exhibited  more  of  endurance, 
more  of  strenjrth,  and  ten  times  as  mucli  of  coura":e  as  the  v. 

The  whole  South  flew  to  arms  with  an  alacrity  and  rapidity 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  fought  with  a  courage 
and  a  skill  surpassing  that  ever  exhibited  by  raw  recruits  be- 
fore. We  shall  take  position  among  the  people  of  the  earth  as 
the  most  warlike  nation  of  modern  times,  both  in  our  industrial 
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organization,  and  in  individual  courage  and  prowess.  First  in 
war,  we  can  show  that  we  also  surpass  all  other  people  in  the  arts 
of  peace.  That  there  is  less  of  crime,  less  of  pauperism,  more 
universal  plenty,  more  contentment,  religion,  morality  and  con- 
servatism  among  us  than  anywhere.  The  growth  and  prosper- 
ity of  America  have  heretofore  been  attributed  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  North.  Until  the  battle  of  Manassas  made  us  distinct 
people,  we  had  no  opportunity  to  show  that,  cut  off  from  us, 
the  North  is  a  boastful  bully,  a  humtuig,  a  charlatan  and  a 
pauper. 

If  we  grow  and  prosjxer,  and  exhibit  before  the  world  the 
highest  moral,  j)olitical  and  religious  qualities,  we  must  attract 
attention  and  investigation  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  institu- 
tions which  beget  such  prosperity  and  such  high  character; 
and  especially  will  our  republic  be  compared  and  contrasted 
with  the  North — already  bankrupt  in  estate  and  in  reputation. 

As  a  result  of  the  battle  of  Manassas,  the  two  systems — the 
one,  that  ord^ned  by  God  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  practised  al- 
most universally  by  man,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan ;  and 
that  new  experiment  of  pure  democracy,  of  universal  liberty 
and  equality,  which  prevails  at  the  North — will  go  into  opera- 
tion under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  If  we  succeed,  if 
we  continue  to  be  as  prosperous  as  now,  as  happy,  contented, 
moral  and  religious  as  now ;  if  our  slaves,  who  are  now  happy, 
contented,  true  and  loyal,  whd^^  attended,  like  the  Greek  slaves, 
their  masters  at  Manassas,  and  were  ready  and  anxious  to  do 
battle  in  their  behalf;  if  the}'  continue  to  be  the  best  condition- 
ed laboring  class  in  the  world,  mankind  will  slowly  follow  our 
example,  unless  the  North  quits  its  evil  ways,  provides  for  its 
starving  laborers,  gives  up  its  free  love,  its  socialism,  anarchj', 
and  infidelity,  and  excels  us  in  prosperity,  morality  and  Chris- 
tianity. If  each  section  continues  to  exhibit  itself  before  the 
world  in  its  present  condition,  the  truth  of  the  Bible  will  be 
vindicated ;  men  will  see  that  slavery  is  a  divine  institution,  and 
it  will  be  re-established  the  world  over.  Thus  the  grand  drama 
of  Manassas  will  end  by  vindicating  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  **justif3-ing  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  fail,  and  the  North  succeeds,  the  Bible  will  be  fal>itied ; 
Christianity  now  tottering  to  its  fall  in  free  society  will  perish 
from  the  earth,  and — but  we  will  not  develop  the  results  of  an 
impossible  hypothesis. 

VVe  have  assumed  all  along  that  the  battle  of  Manassas  de- 
termines the  fate  of  the  war  and  secures  our  independence. 
Not  only  has  this  battle  demoralized  and  disorganized  the 
federal  army,  which  is  returning  home  (as  its  term  of  service 
expires)  mucli  faster  than  raw  and  worthless  recruits  came  in 
their  places,  but  it  has  also  divided  and  demoralized  the  Cabi- 
net, the  Congress,  the  press  and  the  people  of  the  North.  The 
war  is  virtually  ended,  for  the  Federal  Government  can  get 
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neithef  men  nor  money  to  prosecute  it  farther,  except  spasmo- 
dically. 

Nor  do  we  doubt  what  will  be  the  respective  destinies  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  North  and  the  Bepubli/;  of  the  South.  The 
former  will  prove  to  be  the  most  contemptible  and  odious  gov- 
ernment, or  rather  anarchy,  in  all  Christendom.  The  latter, 
the  bright  exemplar  and  model  government  of  the  world. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  its  institutions  will  be  imitated ;  society 
will  return,  in  all  countries,  to  its  natural  historical  and  bibli- 
cal form,  never  again  to  be  disturbed  by  rash  experiment;  and 
thus  the  drama  of  Manassas  will  Continue  to  oe  enacted  to 
"  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time." 

Taken  with  all  its  attendants,  its  action  and  its  conse- 
quences (for  we  speak  not  doubtfully  of  those  consequences), 
and  the  battle  of  Manassas  is  the  greatest  that  has  been  fought 
in  modern  times;  nay,  greater  and  more  momentous  than  nil 
the  battles  and  all  the  wars  of  modern  times.  The  Crusades 
lasted  near  two  hundred  years,  and  yet  it  is  matter  of  every- 
day curious  speculation,  what  consequences  they  produced,  or 
whether  they  produced  any.  To  them,  after  a  while,  suc- 
ceeded the  religious  wars,  throughout  half  of  Europe,  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  which,  with  varying  successes,  con- 
tinued for  more  than  two  centuries.  Neither  party  was  victo- 
rious, the  numbers  of  neither  were  diminished,  the  career  of 
neither  sect  was  injured  or  promoted,  and  they  stand  now 
in  relative  strength  and  numbers  prefcisely  as  they  did  when 
those  wars  began. 

The  wars  waged  by  Bonaparte,  the  most  san(]ruinary  in  the 
annals  of  history,  were  ridiculously  inconsequential.  After 
keeping  all  Europe  in  turmoil,  and  conquering  half  of  it — after 
expending  more  human  gore,  more  money  and  more  gunpow- 
der than  ever  were  expended  before,  he  is  caught  and  sent  to 
St.  Helena,  and  in  a  few  months  everything  in  Europe  subsides 
to  the  *^  status  quo  ante  belium" 

The  battle  of  Manassas,  we  repeat  it,  is  the  most  dramatic 
event  of  modern  times.  The  anniversary  of  the  21st  July 
will  be  the  day  of  the  great  national  festival  of  the  Southern 
Republic  so  long  as  that  republic  lives.  "  Esto  perpetua.'* 
Deeds  are  better-  than  words,  however  brave,  and  the  battle  of 
Manassas  a  more  soul-stirring  event  than  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Those  who  fought  in  it  will  "gentle  their 
condition,"  and  speak  more  exultingly  of  their  feats  than 
Henry  V  in  anticipation  of  the  history  of  Agincourt : 

*'He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-tue  when  this  day  is  named, 
And  rouse  bim  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
Ho  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on   tho  vigil  least  his  friends. 
And  say,  to-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian : 
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Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars. 

And  say,  these  woands  I  had  on  Crispian's  day. 

Old  men  forget;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 

But  he'll  remember,  with  advantages. 

What  feats  be  did  that  day :  Then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, 

Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and.Oloster, 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered : 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered ; 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers; 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 

Shall  be  my  brother,  be -he  ne'er  so  vile. 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition. 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  abed. 

Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not  here. 

And  hold  their  manhood  cheap,  while  any  speaks 

That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  CriBpin's  day." 

Henry  V,  act  4,  eeene  3. 


ABT.  VI.-OUB  BOXESTIC  AlID  FOBEIOir  RELATIONS. 


-"Glamis,  and  Cawdor 


Thou  art,  and  sbalt  be  what  thou  art  promised  l'*-^Jfacbeth. 

A  SINGLE  glance  at  the  map  of  America  will  suffice  to  show 
the  Confederate  States  to  be  possessed  of  the  future  seat  of 
empire  of  the  Western  Continent.  Comprising  a  geographical 
area  extending  from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  thirty-sixth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the 
Eocky  mountains,  with  a  soil,  climate  and  productions  rivalling 
in  variety,  richness  and  number  the  treasured  wealth  of  the  most 
favored  tropical  'Zones,  and  inhabited  by  a  population  grandly 
endowed,  and  rendered  homogeneous  by  identity  of  ideas,  pur- 
suits, interests  and  institutions,  the  Confederate  republic  can 
no  otherwise  than  look  to  a  future  lying  along  a  splendid  and 
inviting  path  of  empire  and  unparticipated  power.  The  South- 
ern Delta  alone  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  powerful  na- 
tionality, while  the  Mississippi  is  destined  to  revive  the  proud 
civilizations  of  the  Nile  and  the  Indus. 

But  all  these  physical  advantages,  and  all  these  appliances 
and  conditions  of  an  unexampled  material  progress,  howsoever 
wonderful  and  conspicuous,  and  howsoever  essential  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  complete  and  well-proportioned  national  great- 
ness, compose  but  a  feeble  and  inconsiderable  part  of  those 
grand  and  controlling  influences  that  impart  to  the  genius  of 
Southern  society  a  thorough  individuality,  and  invest  all  its 
splendid  movements  and  exertions  with  the  attributes  of  maj- 
esty and  power.  Causes,  moral  and  intellectual ;  influences, 
social  and  political;   forces,  spiritual  and  eesthetic;   broader, 
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deeper,  intcnser  in  their  operation  than  the  mere  action  of  cli- 
matic or  topical  laws,  and  resulting  in  the  formation  of  opin- 
ions, sentiments  and  convictions,  original,  distinct  an'd  unparti- 
cipated,  have  built  up  and  consolidated  into  vital,  organic  form* 
a  Dody  of  political  doctrine  and  a  system  of  social  arrangement 
such  as  the  history  of  human  association  has  never  recorded. 
These  are  the  elements,  these  the  forces  that  have  placed  the 
sceptre  of  empire  and  dominion  in  the  hands  of  the  Southern 
republic,  and  decreed  it  a  future  of  durable  greatness,  grandeur 
and  power.  If  there  be  not  a  profound  and  eternal  significance 
in  institutions,  an  indestructible  force  and  energy  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  Race,  then  has  the  Southern  patriot  drawn  the  sword 
in  vain,  and  no  degradation  can  it  be  deemed  to  seek  to  shelter 
our  large  honors  beneath  the  merciful  despotism  at  Wash- 
ington ! 

The  political  philosophy  of  these  Southern  commonwealths 
has  never  accepted  the  principle  of  Individualism  as  the  basis 
of  the  social  system,  but  has  conformed  its  whole  theory  and 
practice  to  the  modifying  power  of  institutions  controlling  the 
action  of  social  laws,  and  subordinating  even  governments  and 
constitutions  themselves  to  their  paramount,  sovereign  author- 
ity. Individualism  they  hold  to  be  synonymous  with  Multitu- 
dinism  or  majority  power,  whose  invariable  and  inevitable 
tendency  is  to  the  establishitient  of  a  consolidated,  numerical 
despotism ;  whilst  the  genius  of  Institutionalism  is  to  guard 
against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  b}^  vesting  minority 
interests  with  a  negative  action  upon  the  mere  brute  force  of 
numbers.  Fortified  behind  this  impregnable  bulwark  of  con- 
servative opinion  and  self-acting  institutions,  and  upholding 
alone  in  the  West  the  grand  fabric  of  constitutional  liberty, 
the  Confederate  Government  presents,  before  the  world,  the 
novel  spectacle  of  independent  commonwealths  coalesced  in 
arms  in  vindication  of  their  nationality  against  a  foreign  usur- 
pation, claiming  'jjurisdiction  over  them  by  the  authority  of  a 
broken  and  violated  compact  ! 

But  the  controversy  is  concluded;  the  sword  has  been  in- 
voked, and  on  the  morrow,  with  conquering  banner,  comes  the 
long-delayed  Southern  restoration.  And  whilst  yet  the  star  of 
the  Confederate  nationality  rises,  through  gathering  war-clouds, 
in  the  East — to  witness  the  last  expiring  rays  of  the  once  splen- 
did constellation  that  glittered  to  the  name  of  the  Araericaft 
Union,  departing  in  the  West — the  eye  of  speculation  runs  along 
the  future  path  of  the  young  republic,  and  fixes  itself  on  those 
grand  points  of  departure,  that  must  date  epochs,  in  the  march 
of  empire,  and  notch  the  centuries  with  imperishable  memo- 
rials of  the  policy  and  arnts  of  the  Cavalier  rule. 

Four  regularly  organized  governments,  representing,  each,  a 
distinct  type  of  polity,  and  embod3'ing  separate  and  antagonist 
forms  of  civilization,  exist  on  the  North  American  Continent — 
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The  Viceroy alty  of  Canada,  the  Puritan  Autocracy  at  Wash- 
ington, theCastilian  Oligarchy  of  Mexico,  and  the  Confederate 
fiepubiic  of  the  South.  Numbering  four  now,  the  lapse  of  a 
half  century  will  find  surviving  only  two.  The  Norman,  dwell- 
ing beyond  the  great  Northern  lakes,  will,  by  an  inevitable 
destiny,  absorb  the  S^xon  families  of  the  Penobscot,  the  Hudson 
and  the  Ohio;  and  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
lying  beyond  the  Nueces  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  will  open  their 
enchanted  gates  and  voluptuous  bowers  to  the  warrior  race 
dwelling  round  the  tombs  of  Washington  and  De  Soto.  The 
seat  of  British  empire  will  be  transferred  from  the  Thames  to 
the  St.  Lawrence;  and  Montreal,  commanding  the  trade  of  the 
great  West,  and  connecting  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  railroad  com- 
munication across  the  Rocky  mountains,  with  the  Columbia 
river,  will  establish  a  great  highway  across  the  continent,  and 
have  emptied  into  its  lap  the  vast  commerce  of  the  East  Indies, 
China  and  Japan.  British  statesmanship  has  been  long,  secretly 
and  profoundly  occupied  with  this  magnificent  scheme;  but  the 
grand  and  indispensable  condition  precedent  to  its  consumma- 
tion has  been  the  possession  of  the  Columbia  river!  That  tributary 
belongs  to  the  United  States;  how  obtain  it?  To  such  as  are 
familiar  with  the  narrow  and  crooked  ways  of  State-crail  and 
diplomacy,  a  ready  answer  to  the  interrogatory  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Oregon  and  Central  American  questions. 

These  controversies  were  forced  upon  the  old  United  States 
Government  by  the  Ash  burton  and  Palmerston  administrations, 
with  the  secret  and  ulterior  design  of  precipitating  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  in  the  hope  of  securing  possession  of 
the  Columbia,  as  indemnity,  by  treaty.  But  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr. 
Pierce  declined  taking  up  the  gauntlet  England  had  thrown 
down,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  she  still  holds  Vancou- 
ver's island  by  right  of  occupancy,  and  persists  in  maintaining, 
agreeably  to  her  own  construction  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
the  protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  coast.  This  practical  aban- 
donment of  the  Monroe  doctrine  had  the  effect  of  increasing, 
immensely,  the  pretensions  of  the  British  government,  and  it 
would,  doubtless,  have  early  sought  a  pretext  for  carrying  out 
its  ambitious  designs,  had  not  a  domestic  question  of  vast  im- 
portance— and  overshadowing  in  magnitude  all  others,  aut 
do7!{ij  aut  mititice — risen,  to  give  a  new  and  threatening  aspect 
to  American  afiairs.  The  statesmen  of  England  clearly  saw 
that  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  would  eventuate, 
sooner  or  later,  in  an  inevitable  disruption  of  the  Federal 
Union,  and  therefore  preferred  to  remain  perfectly  quiescent 
and  allow  the  two  hostile  sections  to  bring  about  the  very 
results  Great  Britain  so  earnestly  desired,  and  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  cost  her  untold  sums,  but  now 
not  involving  the  slightest  sacrifice  on  her  part.  With  that 
intensely  selfish,  grasping,  prudential  and  calculating  policy 
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that  has  ever  marked  the  temper  of  the  British  government,  it 
h-as,  heretofore,  in  sympathy  at  least,  leaned  toward  the  North 
in  all  the  controversies  that  have  arisen  between  it  and  the 
South.  It  sympathized  with  and  gave  aid  to  the  Abolition 
movement  in  the  Northern  States — not,  indeed,  through  any 
conscientious  scruples  it  possessed  touching  the  moral  bearings 
of  the  slavery  question,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  breaking 
down  the  monopoly  of  the  cotton  trade  enjoyed  by  the  South, 
through  the  contemplated  emancipation  of  the  African  laborers 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  great  Southern  staple.  But 
the  East  India  cotton-growing  experiment  failed,  and  with  it 
died  all  motive  of  hostility  toward  the  South  as  a  section  ;  but 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  James  ceased  not  to  dream,  ambitiously,  of 
levelling  the  Eocky  mountains,  extending  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway  westward  from  Chicago,  and  transforming  Astoria  into 
a  grand  entrepot  of  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  disruption  and  disintegration  of  the  North  American 
Union  was,  therefore,  looked  upon  as  an  event  most  auspicious 
to  the  realization  of  this  magnificent  project,  by  the  occasion  it 
woulcf  afford  of  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  resulting 
from  division,  and  thus  securing  a  great  result  without  resorting 
to  any  other  means  than  the  employment  of  a  little  Norman 
diplomacy.  And  now  that  the  long-looked  for  divorce — violent 
in  its  happening  and  eternal  in  its  duration — has  been  finally 
consummated,  the  question  arises,  what  effect  will  the  dismem- 
berment have  upon  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Confederacy? 
What  part,  active  or  passive,  will  England  take  in  the  new  com- 
plications on  this  side  of  the  water  ?  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that,  through  a  superior  regard  for  the  sanctions  of  interna- 
tional comity,  no  European  power  will  enter  into  relations, 
either  commercial  or  political,  with  the  Confederaqy  till  the 
insolent  Cabinet  at  Washington  shall  have  been  made  to  appre- 
ciate and  acknowledge  the  inexorable  logic  of  a  few  decisive 
Southern  victories.  Then  the  young  republic  will  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis  condition  of  an  innominate,  de  facto  govern- 
ment, and  bound  into  the  higher  and  completer  life  of  a  recog- 
nized, de  jure  polity.  Then  England  will  openly  disclose  her 
policy,  and,  following  the  polarity  of  her  interests,  push  for- 
ward, with  energetic  arm,  her  ambitious  transatlantic  project. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  she  will  anticipate  Prime  Minister 
Seward  in  his  avowed  design  of  appropriating  the  Canadas, 
and  take  immediate  possession  of  Oregon,  as  the  initial  link  in 
a  future  chain  of  conquest,  to  comprise  all  that  territory  now 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America.  Premier  Seward  has 
certainly  discovered  a  plenteous  lack  of  closet  w^isdom  in  this 
grandiloquent  avowal  of  his.  It  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
exceedingly  impolitic,  wonderfully  indiscreet,  and  perhaps  some- 
what absurd.     There  are  no  Pyrennees  between  Montreal  and 
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New  Tork^-only  the  Eiver  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  spanned  by 
the  Victoria  bridge. 

If  Mr.  Seward  had  consulted  General  Scott  before  giving 
utterance  to  this  violent  menace  against  the  majesty  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Lieutenant-General  would,  doubtless,  have  informed 
the  Premier  that  hard  battles  have,  in  times  gotie,  been  fought 
on  the  Canada  frontier,  and  that  it  would  be  no  easy  achieve- 
ment for  a  fourth-rate  power  to  obtain  and  hold  possession  of 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Jjawrence,  even  although  that  power 
should  be  the  United  States  of  America.  There  is  evidently 
but  one  way  by  which  the  Secretary  can  retrieve  his  egregious 
error,  and,  by  a  bare  possibility,  hope  to  effect  the  subjugation 
of  his  "  revolted  provinces ;"  and  that  can  only  be  achieved  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  federal  nationality.  Let  him  obtain  the 
ear  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  and  with  subtle  insinuation,  softly 
whisper — " Viceroyalty I" — "Protectorate!"  then,  ** Oregon!" — 
«  Southern  Cotton  Fields  !"-^'  Mexico  I"  Will  he  do  it  ?  Not 
till  he  has  broken  all  his  rods,  and  finds  his  "  provinces"  still 
contumacious  and  defiant;  not  till  the  Confederate  banner  shall 
float  from  the  dome  of  the  federal  capitol,  and  the  conquering 
columns  of  the  Southern  army  of  invasion  shall  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  threaten  the  strong  cita- 
dels of  his  power.  A  coalition  between  Seward  and  Palmer- 
ston, looking  to  Southern  subjugation,  and  stimulated  and 
cemented  by  the  promise  of  the  Columbia  and  Astoria,  would 
be  formidable  indeed ;  but  how  would  the  English  Premier  be 
likely  to  receive  the  proposition  ?  He  would,  doubtless,  inti- 
mate, that  the  Government  of  Her  Brittanic  Majesty  is  not 
desirous  of  increasing  its  colonial  possessions — has,  in  fact,  too 
many  dependencies  already,  and  would  delicately  hint  th^t, 
possibly,  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  keeping  terms  with 
a  people  whoso  past  history  has  been  little  else  than  a  record 
of  broken  treaties,  violated  laws  and  disregarded  compacts. 

The  possession  of  the  Pacific  slope  would  be  a  very  desirable 
acquisition  to  the  Lord  Premier's  Government ;  but  why  pur- 
chase, at  the  cost  of  more  permanent  and  solid  advantages,  the 
fee-simple  to  a  princely  oomain,  when  the  natural  course  of 
events  will  bring  it  into  possession  as  a  voluntary  offering? 
Yes,  Oregon  would  be  desirable,  simply  because  no  "  Emigrant 
Aid  Societies"  had  yet  peopled  it  with  a  lawless  and  mercenary 
tribe  of  Eoundheads;  but  beyond  the  mountains,  looking  to- 
ward the  Atlantic,  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  the  appetite  of 
power,  not  even  a  **  Protectorate "  over  the  United  States  of 
America !  Besides,  no  one  better  knows  than  Her  Majesty's 
Chief  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  the  annexation  of  the  Abo- 
lition Government  to  Canada  would  produce  a  complication  in 
European  politics,  by  this  threatened  disturbance  of  the  "  bal- 
ance of  power,"  that  the  British  Government  would  be  very  far 
from  wishing  to  encounter.     France  would  rush  to  arms,  and 
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immediately  propose  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the 
Government  at  Kiehmond,  which  woald  effectually  checkmate 
Secretary  Seward  in  his  British  protectorate  scheme.  But  the 
American  Premier  (who  knows  r)  may  have  some  deeply  laid 
plan,  whoso  unfolding  will  astound  the  Cabinets  of  Cnristen- 
dom. 

The  Secretary  enjoys  some  reputation  for  craft,  reticence  and 
profound  dissimulation ;  and  there  may  be  something  porten- 
tous and  ominously  significant  in  those  mysterious  utterances 
touching  the  possession  of  the  St.  Lawrence!  Is  Lord 
Palmerston  well  assured  of  the  unshaken  and  unimpeach- 
able loyalty  of  her  Majesty's  Canadian  donendency  ?  No 
Orangemen  there;  no  disaffected  party?  Quite  sure  the 
Prince  of  Wales  met  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  province 
no  demonstrations  of  disloyalty  and  disaffection  ?  No  regi- 
ments raised  in  Canada  for  secret  service  in  the  States? 
Look  to  it,  Lord  Palmerston;  you  have  a  deeper  and  more 
vital  concern  in  this  American  question  than  your  Lord- 
ship is  either  willing  or  prepared  to  admit.  Your  Lordship's 
Government  is  formally  notified  that,  should  it,  in  any  way, 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  qiiasi  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports,  or,  in  conformity  with  international  usage,  venture  upon 
a  recognition  of  the  Confederate  Government,  this,  its  rightful 
and  legitimate  action,  will  be  construed  into  an  open  declara- 
tion of  war;  and  that,  if  the  Mississippi  is  torn  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Federal  Government,  it  will  indemnify  itself  by  appro- 
priating the  St.  Lawrence.  Does  there  exist  in  Canada  a 
revolutionary  party  sufficiently  strong  to  overthrow  the 
government,  and  hand  the  province  over  to  the  authority  at 
Washington  ?  If  there  be,  tnen  it  is  upon  the  support  of  that 
party  that  Mr.  Seward  is  basing  his  calculations,  when  he 
gives  intimation  of  these  deeply  meditated  designs  upon  a 
neighboring  power.  It  will' be  altogether  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion with  Great  Britain  what  course  she  shall  pursue-  The 
dilemma  is  a  perplexing  one,  but  the  preponderating  force  of 
the  most  vital  and  controlling  interest  will  point  out  the  true 
line  of  action.  England  is  called  upon  to  withhold  her  recog- 
nition of  the  Confederacy  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture 
of  Canada;  and  then,  again,  the  failure  to  extend  this  recog- 
nition will  result  in  transferring  to  the  pauper  list  of  the 
realm  six  millions  of  operatives,  by  the  shutting  off  of  the 
cotton  supply  from  the  blockaded  ports.  Would  this  state- 
n^nt^not  seem  to  indicate  that  she  had  a  vital  interest  in  the 
isAue  of  the  pending  struggle  ?  What  will  be  her  course  ?  If 
she  be  confident  of  the  loyalty  of  her  Canadian  subjects  she 
will  have  but  little  to  apprehend  from  any  threats  emanating 
from  the  Government  at  Washington,  and  can  continue  to  in- 
dulge, undisturbed,  her  splendid  vision  of  a  pathway  across 
the  continent,  without  turning  aside  to  inquire  what  amount 
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of  anti-British  animosity  lies  behind  the  United  States  block- 
ading sqaadron.  , 

But,  if  Mr.  Seward  has  really  laid  his  hand  on  the  man6  of 
the  Canadian  lion,  and  succeeded  in  harnessing  it  to  the  Jug- 

femaut  car  of  the  abolition  despotism,  then  will  a  new  phase 
e  given  to  the  complications  in  America;  and  England,  in 
order  to  retain  possession  of  her  American  province,  will 
strike  hands  with  the  Black  Eepublican  autocracy,  and  put,  as 
it  imagines-,  a  speedy  termination  to  the  Southern  "rebellion," 
by  a  non-recognition  of  the  Confederacy,  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation all  the  while  of  having  her  cotton  mills  supplied  by 
the  reopening  of  the  Southern  ports  early  in  December,  by  the 
occupation  of  Norfolk,  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  by  the 
Northern  army  of  invasion. 

This  is,  doubtless,  Mr.  Sewar4's  calculation ;  but  if  Canada  be 
loyal,  the  Southern  Govel-nment  will  receive  recognition  from 
Great  Britain  as  soon  as  Manchester  wants  cotton,  or  the  Confed- 
erate banner  waves  over  Washington.  An  early  reception  into 
the  family  of  nations  is  highly  important  to  the  Confederacy,  in- 
asmuch as  it  will  have  a  material  bearing  upon  the  character  and 
duration  of  the  present  struggle,  while  the  establishment  of  di- 
plomatic and  commercial  relations  with  the  leading  European 
powers  will  place  the  Confederate  Government  in  a  situation 
more  favorable  to  a  successful  employment  of  its  offensive  and 
defensive  resources,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tend  to  bring  about 
a  speedy  restoration  of  peace.  Peace,  if  possible,  must  be  re-es- 
tablished sooner  or  later,  but  only  by  an  unqualified  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  and  nationality  of  the  Southern 
Government ;  and  the  sooner  the  recognition  come,  the  sooner 
will  the  Government  at  Washin^on  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  absolute  folly  of  attempting  to  maintain  the  attitude  it  has- 
assumed  toWard  these  Confederate  States. 

The  European  Governments  having  established  among  them- 
selves certain  recognized  standards  by  which  to  determine  the 
qnestion ' of  de  facto  or  dejure^  are  patiently  waiting  to  see  what 
turn  affairs  in  America  are  likely  to  take,  being  unwilling  to 
prejudice,  by  precipitate  action,  the  claims  of  a  recognized 
power.  As  yet,  the  invader  has  not  been  driven  beyond  the 
Potomac;  Arlington  Heights  bristle 'with  federal  bayonets; 
Eichmond  and  Memphis  are  immediately  threatened;  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  have  voted  a  large  war  appropriation;  and, 
therefore,  till  the  order  come — "  to  advance,"  there  will  be  but 
little  ground  upon  which  foreign  powers  can  deem  themselves 
justified  to  act.  The  first  step  toward  "  recognition "  must 
come  from  Richmond.  An  advance  upon,  a  reduction,  and  a 
permanent  occupation  of  Washington  would  bring  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Ei(^mond  an  ambassador  from  every  European 
court,  and  establish  a  Confederate  consulate  at  every  foreign 
port.     But,  not  more  certainly  will  the  European  powers  ex- 
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tend,  than  will  the  Federal  Government  withhold,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States ;  and  even  though  the  hlockade 
of  the  Southern  ports  he  raised  hy  foreign  intervention,  the 
Abolition  Government  at  Washington  will  not  for  that  cease  to 
carry  on  active  hostilities  by  land ;  and  not  till  the  strongholds 
of  its  power  are  shaken  by  the  thunders  of  the  Southern  coali- 
tion; not  till  a  vigorous,  aggressive  policy  shall  be  made  to 
succeed  to  the  masterly  inactivity  of  merely  defensive  opera- 
tions, will  the  enemy  incline  to  pacific  counsels,  and  entertain 
the  proposition  of  an  honorable  adjustment.  ??he  peace,  if  it 
come  at  all,  must  be  conquered.  Southern  independence,  if 
achieved,  must  date  its  commencement  from  the  complete  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  the  abolition  power. 

This  conflict  records  the  numerical  array  of  twenty  against 
twelve  millions,  including  Kentuckv,  Maryland  and  Missouri 
(who  will  come  when  Washington  falls);  but  when  the  estimate 
is  to  bo  made  in  armed  men,  ready  for  the  field,  the  proportion 
stands  as  two  millions  against  one  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  and  even  this  disparity  of  two  hundred  thousand  bayo- 
nets  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  possession  of  moral 
forces  that  outweigh  mere  numbers.  An  advance  upon  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  the  seizure  of  his  capital  is,  therefore,  with- 
out doubt,  the  policy  already  decided  upon  by  the  Cabinet  at 
iiichmond.  The  movement  would  have  powerful  effect  abroad 
(the  only  quarter  desired  to  be  impressed),  and  would  be  at- 
tended^ at  once,  by  consequences  the  most  important  and  grati- 
fying. The  reduction  of  Fortress  Monroe,  the  investment  of 
Fort  McHenry,  or  the  occupation  .of  Fort  Pickens,  although 
infinitely  more  important,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  would 
not  carry  with  it  one  tithe  the  prestige  that  would  result  from 
the  capture  of  Washington.  The  capital  of  a  nation  is  always 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  its  majesty  and  power,  and  its  loss  is 
recognized  as  an  evidence  of  national  humiliation,  defeat  or 
overthrow. 

The  grand  army  of  the  empire,  under  its  great  captain,  con- 
quered Europe  by  the  reduction  of  its  proud  capitals;  the 
march  was  not  against  Smolensko,  but  Moscow ;  not  Cadiz,  but 
Madrid ;  not  Olmutz,  but  Vienna ;  and,  when  the  allied  pow- 
ers triumphed  at  Waterloo,  there  was  no  attempted  reduction 
of  Cherbourg  fortress,  but  an  immediate  march  upon  Paris. 
Wherefore  has  Washington  been  strongly  fortified,  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Cincinnati  left  unprotected  ?  The  loss  of  the 
federal  city  would  be  the  death-blow  to  the  abolition  despot- 
ism ;  and,  as  it  is  from  that  event  alone  that  the  Confederate 
nationality  will,  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  nations,  begin  to 
draw  the  breath  of  life  as  a  recognized  de  jure  government, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
will  not  be  long  permitted  to  remain  an  **  army  of  observa- 
tion," but  will  be  made  one  of  **  occupation ;"  and,  when  the 
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line  of  march  is  taken  up,  the  direction  and  destination  will  be 
Washington  city. 

The  forbearance  heretofore  displayed  toward  the  enemy,  by 
the  administration  at  Eichmond,  has  been  suggested  by  the 
highest  considerations  of  policy  and  humanity.  True,  Pickens 
was  a  standing  menace  against  the  majesty  of  the  republic ; 
true,  the  blockade  assailed  vital  interests ;  true,  the  columns  of 
the  invader  have  effected  a  passage  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
soil  of  Virginia  has  been  moistened  by  the  blood  of  her  chil- 
dren; but  the  sublime  composure  and  serenity  of  conscious 
power,  reposing  on  the  strength  of  a  just  cause,  and  restraining 
the  uplifted  arm  till  the  consummation  of  that  last  indignity 
that  adds  injury  to  insult,  should  decide  the  moment  when  to 
let  fall  the  blow ;  would  strike  the  world  by  the  moral  gran- 
deur of  the  spectacle  presented,  and  immediately  elicit  and  re- 
ceive that  generous  sympathy  and  support,  from  the  leading 
Christian  powers,  that  lofty  natures  never  fail  to  award  to  the 
exhibition  of  grand,  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  qualities.  A 
simple  conviction  and  assurance,  on  the  part  of  the  European 
Cabinets,  of  the  ability  of  the  Confederate  republic  to  achieve 
and  maintain  its  independence,  without  being  first  called  upon 
to  afford  positive  demonstration  of  the  fact  by  a  su^ccessful  and 
sanguinary  struggle,  will,  of  itself,  bring  the  desired  recogni- 
tion, and  force  the  federal  administration  into  a  possible 
acknowledgment  of  the  Confederate  nationality.  Prance 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  long 
before  the  hattles  of  Monmouth,  Trenton  and  Yorktown  were 
fought ;  and  it  would  be  violating  no  principle  of  international 
law  for  the  foreign  governments  to  pursue  a  similar  course  to- 
ward the  Confederate  States.  Nor  did  Greece,  Mexico,  or  the 
South  American  republics  have  to  fight  their  wav  to  recog- 
nition over  fields  of  desolation  and  slaughter.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  then,  let  the  murmurs  of  impatience  and  dissatis- 
faction, that  have  been  directed  against  tne  administration,  be 
silenced. 

The  delay  presents  the  opportunity,  and  may  by  them  be 
improved,  of  acquainting  the  foreign  powers  with  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  republic;  and  if  they  find  these  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  recognition,  it  will  be  granted,  and  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  throwing  the  entire  odium  of  the  war  upon 
the  Washington  administration  should  it  be  insane  enough,  in 
the  face  of  an  established  res  adjudicata,  to  still  persist  in  a 
prosecution  of  hostilities.  But  if  it  be  that  these  powers  fail 
to  discover  the  real  magnitude  of  the  forces  underlying  the 
Southern  movement  of  independence,  and  demand  some  stronger 
evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  Cavalier  to  achieve  what  he  has 
undertaken,  than  the  ascendancy  he  has  already  maintained  for 
more  than  eighty  years  in  the  conduct  and  administration  of 
the  government  which  he  has  but  recently  repudiated,  then 
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will  the  order  "to  advance"  be  given ;  and  Southern  genius  will 
vindicate,  before  the  world,  that  same  supremacy  in  arms  which 
it  has  heretofore  established  in  policy  and  statesmanship. 


ABT.  Vn.— THOUOHTS  B1IC>QE8TKD  BY  THE  WAB— THE  PAST  AND  THE 

FUTUBE. 

•  Seeing  that  our  Union,  which,  for  a  Ions  while,  we  deemed 
the  model  government  of  the  world,  has  only  lasted  eighty-five 
years,  n^en  anxiously  ask  themselves  how  long  will  our  Southern 
Confederacy  endure?  "Outside  pressure"  brought  together 
and  preserved  our  Union.  Though  never  strictly  a  government, 
it  was,  like  all  governments,  a  natural  outgrowth.  The  neces- 
sities and  exigencies  of  the  times  brought  it  into  being,  and  it 
lasted  just  so  long  as  those  necessities  and  exigencies  continued. 
It  subserved  its  purpose  and  then  perished.  It  preceded  the 
Constitution,  and  was  in  fall  life  and  vigor  for  five  or  six  years 
prior  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  were  not  finally 
adopted  until  1781.  Suffering  the  same  wrong  and  oppression 
from  a  common  enemy,  we  combined  together  and  fought  to- 
gether to  win  independence;  and,  too  weak  to  stand  alone  after 
victory,  we  remained  together,  in  order  to  preserve  that  inde- 
pendence. The  (so-called)  Constitution,  in  its  equivocal  terms, 
invited  the  larger  section  to  oppress  the  smaller,  and  the  latter, 
feeling  itself  aggrieved,  and  strong  enough  to  assert  and  main- 
tain its  separate  independence,  has  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
other  section  and  formed  a  separate  Confederacy.  This  Con- 
federacy will  last  so  long  as  its  existence  is  expedient  and  neces- 
sary. The  outside  pressure  will  be  so  great  m  consequence  of 
the  vicinity  of  powerful  nations  opposed  to  our  social  institu- 
tions, that  much  internal  maladministration  will  be  submitted 
to  before  a  rupture  of  the  Confederacy  will  ensue.  Our  pecu- 
liar social  institutions  beget  an  inside  necessity  for  union, 
which,  combining  with  the  pressure  from  without,  will  be  sure 
to  preserve  our  compact  quite  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
useful  or  expedient.  The  weaker  the  written  bonds  that  bind 
us  together,  the  more  lasting  will  be  our  union,  because,  if  our 
Confederate  agent  or  government  be  invested  with  but  little 
power  or  patronage,  it  will  be  less  apt  to  attempt  aggression 
than  if  it  be  clothed  with  much.  It  was  the  apparent  strength 
of  the  Federal  Union  that  occasioned  its  downfall.  Its  real 
strength  consisted  in  the  necessities  and  utilities  which  begat 
and  continued  it,  and  was  not  derived  from  the  written  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  foremost  statesman  of  his  age,  and  had 
like  to  have  discovered  that  the  American  term  "Constitution" 
is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  English  language,  and  the  asser- 
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tion  of  a  fact  which  never  did  and  never  can  exist.  "  Govern- 
ment/' says  Mr.  Calhoun,  "is  of  divine  origin;"  *^ Constitution 
is  the  contrivai^ce  of  man."  Mr.  Calhoun  committed  the  mis- 
take, which  all  Americans  have  indulged  in  until  very  recently, 
that  written  constitutions  were  something  more  than  ordinary 
statute  law,  "something  new  under  the  sun,"  a  wonderful 
American  discovery  or  invention  in  the  moral  world. 

Written  constitutions  are  not  constitutions  at  all,  but  mere 
statute  law,  and  not  organic  law:  for  nature  and  divinity, 
which  make  government,  organize  it  and  give  it  its  constitu- 
tion. If  government  be  of  divine  origin,  it  follows  that  consti- 
tutions or  organic  laws  are  of  divine  origin,  for  there  can  be  no 
government  without  its  organism  or  constitution,  any  more 
than  a  man  without  a  constitution.  Law,  or  (what  is  the 
same)  American  written  constitution,  stands  toward  govern- 
ment precisely  as  manures,  in  cultivation,  stand  toward  plants, 
or  food  and  physic  toward  man.  They  aid  it  in  its  operations, 
but  do  not  and  cannot  create  it.  Man  can  no  more  make  the 
real  constitution  of  a  State,  than  he  can  make  the  constitution 
pf  a  horse.  We  Americans  forgot  the  philosophy  of  the  an- 
cients, especially  of  Aristotle,  and  presumptuously  attempted 
to  make  government  out  and  out.  The  thing  has  exploded  at 
Washington,  as  it  will  ever  explode  again.  Men  can,  however, 
form  leagues  or  compacts,  and  the  federal  compact  might  have 
lasted  forever  under  Democratic  construction  and  Democratic 
rule,  which  always  considered  and  treated  it  as  a  mere  league. 
It  fell  when  it  attempted  to  play  the  part  of  government,  b^ing 
truly  a  mere  compact  or  agency. 

The  very  moment  any  administration  mistakes  the  Southern 
Confederacy  for  a  government  proper,  and  attempts  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  government,  that  moment  will  be  its  last,  or 
at  least  the  beginning  of  its  downfall. 

The  Germanic  Confederacy,  and  the  Swiss  Kepublic  or  Con- 
federacy, will  long  outlive  the  Eussian  Empire.  Diversity  of 
races  and  want  of  outside  pressure  will,  ere  long,  cause  that 
great  empire  to  fall  to  pieces;  but  not,  we  hope,  until  it  has 
fulfilled  its  mission  and  introduced  and  spread  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion and  a  superior  race  throughout  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  German  and  Swiss  Confederacies  have  probably,  in 
some  form,  existed,  with  slight  suspensions,  from  time  imme- 
morial. Nature  divides  Switzerland  into  small  cantons,  and 
nature  dictates  a  league  between  these  cantons  for  mutuat 
defence.  The  imperfect  confederacy  of  ancient  Greece  grew 
out  of  the  same  necessities. 

Outside  pressure  will  preserve  the  German  and  Swiss  Con- 
federacy (for  they  are  surrounded  by  nations  more  powerful 
than  themselves),  and  the  want  of  it  will  occasion  the  Eussian 
Empire  to  fall  to  pieces. 

Our  peculiar  social  institutions  will  insure  us  abundance  of 
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external  pressure,  and,  besides,  beget  an  internal  necessit}"  for 
conservatism  and  avoidance  of  change  and  revolution.  We  see 
every  reason  to  hope  and  expect  that  our  Confederacy  will  last 
as  long  as  any  other  Government  whatever,  provided  we  intro- 
duce no  foreign  and  conflicting  elements.  We  must  annex  no 
free  States,  and  expel  from  among  us  any  State  that  does  not 
tolerate  and  legalize  domestic  slavery.  Not  only  the  North, 
but  East  Tennessee  and  North-western  Virginia,  are  now 
teaching  us  useful  lessons  on  this  subject. 

Difference  of  race  is  as  sure  to  produce  discord  as  difference 
of  social  institutions.  Foreign  immigratipn  must  not  be  ad- 
mitted more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  absorbed  and  assimilated. 

People  of  different  races,  or  different  national  origin,  always 
hate  each  other,  and  fight  each  other,  too,  if  they  can  get  a 
chance,  simply  because  it  is  natural  so  to  do.  We  must  not 
conquer  Mexico,  because  we  should  introduce  not  only  different, 
but  very  inferior  races.  Nor  must  we  conquer  Cuba,  because 
besides  introducing  a  new  race,  we  should  weaken  the  slave 
power,  by  making  Spain,  now  the  upholder  of  slavery,  one  of 
its  bitterest  enemies.  Besides,  we  should  encourage  Spain  and 
France  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  West  Indies,  where  Eng- 
land is  already  too  strong,  and  where  the  Federal  Union  will 
be  sure  to  endeavor  to  get  a  firm  foothold.  Spain  should  con- 
quer St.  Domingo,  and  Prance  the  balance  of  Hayti,  and  thus 
no  one  power  would  command  the  passage  across  the  Isthmus, 
but  like  the  ocean,  it  would  be  kept  free  and  open  as  a  passway 
for  all  nations.  Above  all,  we  must  abjure  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, and  establish  the  balance  of  power  system  in  America  as 
it  exists  in  Europe — Brazil,  our  Confederacy,  the  Federal  Union, 
France,  England  and  Spain  are  the  natural  parties  to  this  sys- 
tem, and,  no  doubt,  will  naturally  and  without  preconcert  adopt 
it.  In  Europe,  it  preserves  peace,  enforces  national  morality, 
and  prevents  the  oppression  of  weak  nations  by  more  powerful 
ones.  It  will  have  the  same  effect  here,  and  especially  restrain 
the  greedy,  grasping,  annexation  spirit  of  the  North. 

When  we  show  to  Europe  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent extent  of  our  territory,  and  would  not  increase  it  for  fear 
of  introducing  new  and  conflicting  elements  into  our  popula- 
tion; when  we  satisfy  them  that  we  not  only  abjure  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  but  are  anxious  that  other  nations  of  high 
civilization  should  get  foothold  in  America,  in  order  that  we 
may  establish  hero  a  balance  of  power  as  it  exists  in  Europe, 
wo  shall  at  once  command  the  respect  and  friendship  of  all 
Christendom.  This  friendship  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  too, 
from  the  fact  that  our  agricultural  products  are  everywhere  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  that  we  propose  to  trade  on  the  most 
liberal  terms  with  all  the  people  of  the  world.  The  North,  in 
fact,  is  making  war  on  all  the  world,  seeking  to  deprive  them 
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of  tho  Decessaries  of  life  by  excluding  them  from  the  Southern 
market,  which  she  proposes  to  monopolize. 

She  would  first  subjugate  and  enslave  us,  and  then  swindle 
all  Europe.  Her  Morrill  tariff  would  operate  to  enhance  the 
price  of  our  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts about  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  European  markets,  which 
would  pass  over  as  a  bounty  or  premium  into  the  pockets  of 
her  manufacturers. 

European  nations  might  very  properly  aid  us  and  arrest  the 
arm  of  the  !North  in  its  rogue's  expedition  against  the  South, 
simply  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  injustice,  dishonesty  and 
iniquity ;  bat  when  they  see  that  the  blow  ostensibly  aimed  at 
us  is  really  directed  at  them  also,  they  will  be  derelict  in  duty 
to  themselves  if  they  do  not  intervene,  command  and  enforce 
the  peace,  and  compel  the  recognition  of  our  independence. 

The  Northern  blockade  is  rapidly  diversifying  the  industrial 
pursuits,  and  increasing  the  wealth  and  the  strength  of  the 
South ;  but  if  respected,  it  will  in  four  months  bring  ruin  and 
privation  on  many  millions  of  merchants,  capitalists  and  opera- 
tives in  Europe  Tho  North  is  the  enemy  of  the  human  kind, 
a  pirate  or  an  Ishmaelite,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man ; 
for  all  now  use  the  products  of  our  Confederacy,  and  if  deprived 
of  them,  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  civilized  or  savage,  will  suf- 
fer together.  Our  cause  is  the  cause  of  mankind,  because  we 
propose  to  open  our  ports  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  sell  them 
on  cheap  terms  all  the  prime  necessaries  of  life.  So  good  a 
cause  must  finally  prevail. 

Although  we  have  tried  to  reflect  maturely,  we  are  writing 
rapidly,  and  pass  from  a  subject  without  exhausting  it,  to  take 
up  another.  We  must  recur  to  the  distinction  between  govern- 
ments proper,  and  unions,  leagues,  compacts  or  confederations 
of  states  or  nations. 

The  parties  to  the  first  are  individuals,  the  parties  to  the 
latter  class,  states  or  nations.  The  first  possess  general  and 
sovereign  power ;  the  latter  class  are  mere  agencies,  with  spe- 
cial and  limited  powers.  No  form  of  words,  no  constitutional 
compacts,  can  change  the  nature  of  either.  If  the  union, 
agency  or  confederacy,  be  clothed  with  sovereign  power,  it 
becomes  a  government  proper,  and  the  states  or  nations,  or 
parties  to  the  compact  cease  to  exist  as  such,  and  become  con- 
solidated into  one  common  mass  of  people  subject  to  a  single 
government.  In  practice,  however,  this  can  never  be  effected, 
for  the  separate  States  having  grown  up  as  such,  and  possess- 
ing all  the  offices,  parts,  functions,  institutions  and  organism  of 
nations,  with  distinct,  common  and  .statute  laws,  and  a  people 
and  territory  of  their  own,  must  of  necessity  exercise  sove- 
reignty, and  act  as  nations ;  whilst  the  protended  superior  gov- 
ernment having  neither  a  people  or  a  territory,  and  few  of  the 
institutions  and  little  of  the  organism  constituting  government 
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proper,  will  fail  and  fall  to  pieces  so  soon  as  it  attempts  to  ex- 
ercise the  sovereignty  with  which  it  is,  on  paper,  but  not  in 
fact,  invested. 

Governments  and  confederacies  alike  grow  np  by  impercepti- 
ble degrees,  and  no  one  can  recur  to  their  birth  or  trace  their 
growth.  Individuals  unite  together  in  society  from  natural 
impulse,  and  not  from  contract  or  preconcerted  arrangement. 
Laws  should  but  give  expression  and  enforcement  to  man's 
natural  relations  and  ditties.  Small  States  unite  together  in 
the  same  way,  and  for  mutual  defence  and  enforcements.  Con- 
stitutions or  compacts  that  violate  the  natural  relations  of 
States,  soon  become  as  inoperative  as  laws  that  contravene 
the  natural  relations  of  individuals.  At  first  view  it  may  seem 
to  the  inconsidei:ate  that,  in  exchanging  the  Monroe  doctrine 
for  the.  European  system  of  the  balance  of  power,  in  inviting 
European  nations  into  America,  instead  of  pompously  under- 
taking to  exclude  them,  we  are  succumbing  and  falling  from 
our  high  estate.  We  think  very  diflFerently.  Extended  empire 
is  unnatural,  and  soon  begets  dissolution  and  decay.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  become  enervate,  effeminate,  indolent  and 
characterless,  when  the  necessity  for  exertion,  of  watchfulness, 
of  energy,  of  providence,  fortitude,  courage  and  industry, 
ceases  to  environ  them.  An  easy  life  debauches  man's  nature. 
Rivalry  and  competition  and  imminent  danger  can  alone  keep 
men  or  nations  up  to  their  mettle.  When  we  are  surrounded 
with  many  powerful  nations,  each  struggling  to  get  the  better 
of  the  other,  and  to  excel  each  other  as  well  in  the  acts  of 
civilization  as  in  the  practice  of  war,  we  shall  be  urged  on  to 
continual  improvement  as  well  from  national  pride  as  from 
prudential  considerations. 

But,  above  all,  the  continual  competition  and  rivalry  and 
imminence  of  war  from  without  will  secure  peace  within,  and 
bind  our  Confederacy  together  with  hooks  of  steel.  We  must, 
besides,  introduce  other  powers  to  balance  and  neutralize  the 
growing  power  of  the  Federal  Union.  Its  territory  is  enor- 
mous, and  is  rapidly  filling  up  by  immigration  of  the  refuse 
population  of  Europe.  It  has  no  religious,  moral,  or  political 
scruples  to  restrain  it  from  criminal  and  roguish  aggressions 
on  its  neighbors.  The  continued  presence  of  superior  force 
can  alone  check  and  control  its  dishonest  proclivities.  Cassius 
M.  Clay  has  already  threatened  England  with  overthrow  from 
the  hundred  millions  of  paupers  and  criminals  that  Europe  will 
soon  vomit  forth  upon  the  North.  We  must  checkmate  her 
by  introducing  the  balance  of  power  system  instead  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  by  inviting  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
America,  instead  of  trying  to  exclude  them.  The  presence  of 
an  inferior  race  amongst  us  of  the  South  exerts  an  admirable 
influence  in  purifying,  refining  and  elevating  the  character  of 
our  citizen.     It  gives  to  all  a  sense  of  privilege  and  superiority, 
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and  indues  them  with  dignity,  self  respect  and  aristocratic 
bearing.  It  brings  about  as  near  an  approximation  to  social 
equality  as  is  practicable  or  desirable.  Very  few  of  any  class 
are  exempt  from  labor,  but  fewer  still  labor  as  menials.  Men 
are  not  dependent  on  each  other  for  their  daily  bread  like  the 
hirelings  of  the  North,  and  hence  the  rich  are  not  purse-proud 
and  arrogant,  nor  the  poor  mean  and  subservient.  Fashion 
makes  almost  the  only  social  distinction,  for  in  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  such  as  hotels,  churches,  court  grounds,  etc.,  our 
Seople  associate  on  terms  of  entire  social  equality.  It  is  the 
nty  of  the  wealthy  to  live  in  a  style  somewhat  proportioned 
to  their  means,  and,  as  the  poor  cannot  compote  with  them 
and  reciprocate  their  hospitalities,  it  is  but  right  and  natural 
that  fashion  should  beget  social  and  visiting  distinctions, 
wholly  irrespective  of  merit.  None  but  the  envious,  malicious 
and  censorious  will  complain  of  such  distinctions. 

Men  never  like  to  unbend  and  let  themselves  down  before 
their  inferiors;  to  play  Harlequin  in  presence  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  to  be  familiar  with  their  slaves,  or  with  those  of  any 
one  else.  Half  of  Southern  life  is  passed  in  presence  of  slaves, 
and  hence  we  become  a  somewhat  reserved  and  dignified  peo- 
ple. A  superior  caste  avoids  the  manners  and  the  meannesses 
of  an  inferior , caste  situated  in  its  midst.  Negroes  are  untruth- 
ful, thievish  and  cowardly,  and  the  white  men  of  the  South, 
detesting  the  w^ays  of  the  ne^ro,  are  remarkable  for  truthful- 
neiss,  honesty  and  chivalry.  Domestic  slavery  has  produced  a 
more  marked  effect  on  the  character  of  the  Turk  than  on  ours, 
because  he  has  been  longer  a  master.  In  manners,  he  is  the 
most  reserved,  grave  and  dignified  of  mankind  i  in  morals,  the 
most  honest  and  truthful. 

The  Turkish  empire  is  tottering  to  its  fall,  although  Turkish 
character  has  not  degenerated.  At  all  events,  90  Tate  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Turk  had  conquered  great  part  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  half  of  Spain,  was  master  of  Constantinople,  and 
thundered  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  whilst  ail  Christendom  quailed 
and  trembled  in  his  presence.  He  was  then,  as  now,  a  slave- 
holder. The  classic  nations  of  antiquity  were  people  of  more 
pride  and  elevation  of  character,  and  possessed  more  personal 
courage  than  the  moderns;  because  they  were  privileged  men, 
with  slaves  and  freed  men  beneath  them.  Slavery  never  did 
and  never  will  enervate  or  enfeeble  the  character  of  the  master 
race,  but  always  elevates,  refines  and  strengthens  it. 

In  a  society  of  universal  liberty  and  equality  no  one  sees 
anybody  beneath  him  in  privilege,  or  meaner  and  more  con- 
temptible than  himself;  and  where  there  is  no  privileged 
hereditary  aristocracy  in  such  society,  all  men  lose  self-respect 
and  become  cowardly,  vulgar  and  mean.  They  have  nothing 
to  look  up  to  as  an  example  to  imitate,  nothing  to  look  down 
upon  which  they  habitually  avoid. 
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The  administration  at  Washington,  and  the  Confederate 
government  in  Eichmond  very  well  prove  and  exemplify  our 
theories.  The  one  is  the  coarse,  vulgar,  venal  and  corrupt  out- 
growth of  universal  liberty  and  equality.  The  other  the  re- 
fined, pure,  upright  and  dignified  result  of  domestic  slavery. 
Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  are  ridiculed,  scorned  and  scofibd  at  by 
all  Europe  and  America  for  their  boastful  pretensions,  vulgarity, 
arrogance,  mendacity  and  corruption.  Lincoln  is  a  mere  buf- 
foon, and  his  cabinet  and  foreign  ministers  are  vulgar,  preten- 
tious, silly  bigots.  Yet  they  and  their  venal,  profligate  and 
corrupt  Congress  are  the  natural  outgrowths  and  fit  represent- 
atives of  the  society  which  they  represent — a  society  in  which 
free  love,  agrarianism,  anarchy,  spiritual  rappings,  licentious- 
ness, infidelity  and  crime  in  every  form  abound,  and  from  which 
religion  and  morality  are  well  nigh  banished. 

Contrasted  with  this,  how  a<lmirably  appears  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Confederacy.  It  is  composed  of  men  as  remarka- 
ble for  the  purity  of  their  morals  and  simplicity  and  elegance 
of  their  manners^  as  for  their  firmness,  judgment  and  general 
intelligence.  Their  modesty  equals  their  merit  and  tempers 
their  dignity.  Untiring  industry,  devoted  patriotism  and  a 
Boman  simplicity  and  frugality  characterizes  and  distinguishes 
their  lives.  **  They  have  won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 
people,"  and  are  equally  respected  at  home  and  abroad.  Their 
public  action  has  been  marked  by  a  prudence,  wisdom,  firmness 
and  liberality  that  has  silenced  the  nypercritical  spirit  of  abo- 
lition itself,  commanded  the  warm  approval  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  elicited  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  Europe. 
Yet  they  are  but  Southern  gentlemen,  and  we  have  thousands 
of  such  among  us ;  just  such  gentlemen  as  Burke  forewarned 
the  British  Parliament  that  domestic  slavery  always  generates; 
simple,  but  proud  and  devoted  men,  like  Fabricius,  Cineinnatus 
and  Scipio;  like  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  or  like  the 
Barons  who  met  and  humbled  the  tyrant  John  at  Eunnymede. 
They  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  appropriate  samples,  spe- 
cimens and  representatives  of  the  society  in  which  they  have 
been  reared  and  to  which  they  belong. 

Domestic  slavery  elevates  the  characters  of  all  men.  It  does 
not  purity  all,  but  renders  them  less  impure  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  It  begets  courage,  liberality,  generosity  and 
hospitality.  Free  and  equal  society  like  that  at  the  North 
puts  men  in  competitive,  hostile  and  antagonistic  relations — 
makes  men  astute,  sharp,  cunning,  envious,  malignant,  mean 
and  cowardly.  At  the  isorth  men  marry  to  get  helps;  and 
rear  children  to  procure  slaves — hence  family  afibction  is  al- 
most unknown  among  them,  and  wife  murder,  and  parricide, 
and  fratricide  abound.  The  best  exponent  of  the  almost  incon- 
ceivable meanness  of  such  socict}'  is  a  senator  who,  chastised 
for  his  impertinence,  exhibits  his  bruised  head  for  the  admira- 
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tion  of  a  public  among  whom  impertinence  and  cowardice  are 
equally  approved.  To  be  caned,  kicked  or  cowhided  is  a  sure 
way  to  fame  and  fortune  at  the  North. 

Late  and  reluctant  secessionists  and  disguised  submission- 
ists,  with  whom  our  society  abounds  here  in  Virginia,  are 
eternally  croaking  about  the  weakness  and  effeminacy  of  the 
South,  and  strength,  hardihood  and  courage  of  the  North.  It 
is  these  men  who  desire  peace  on  any  terms,  who  wish  to  renew 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Yankee,  to  buy  his  vile  notions, 
to  hire  his  teachers,  male  and  female,  to  encumber  the  mail 
with  his  contemptible  literature  and  his  swindling  circulars, 
and  to  send  their  sons  to  his  medical  schools,  to  learn,  dirt 
cheap,  "murder  as  a  fine  art."  These  men  are  continually 
insisting  that  the  Yankee  has  as  much  personal  bravery  and 
makes  as  good  a  soldier  as  the  Southron.  We  do  not  believe 
that  they  think  what  they  say.  No  quality  depends  so  much 
on  education  as  courage.  From  infancy  the  Yankee  is  taught 
to  be  a  coward,  and  he  learns  to  be  a  coward.  He  is  taught 
to  be  a  cheat  and  a  knave  and  a  hypocrite,  and  he  never  for- 
gets his  lessons.  All  men  are  afraid  of  dangers  to  which  they 
are  unused,  and  all  men  fearless  of  dangers  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  The  Yankee  is  unused  to  guns,  to  horses  and  to 
fighting.  He  mounts  a  horse  only  to  fall  off,  fights  to  get 
whipped,  and  fires  guns  over  the  heads  of  his  enemies  or  into 
the  ranks  of  his  friends.  He  has^  neither  the  skill  nor  the 
courage  to  qualify  him  for  a  soldier.  Before  this  article  sees 
the  light  our  portrait  of  him  will  be  tested ;  and,  we  have  no 
doubt,  verified. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  Confederate  Congress  has  raised  the 
rate  of  postage  within  our  own  limits.  We  know  enough  of 
the  mail  to  say,  with  confidence,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
postage  would  be  doubled  by  again  reducing  letter  postage  to 
three  cents,  where  they  do  not  weigh  over  half  an  ounce.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  law  is  as  to  unsealed  circulars,  but  know 
that  the  federal  law  was  as  unmitigated  a  piece  of  villainy  as 
ever  cunning  Yankee  perpetrated,  or  good  natured,  easy, 
careless  Southron  ever  overlooked. 

We  want  neither  books,  letters,  circulars,  nor  newspapers 
from  the  North,  for  they  are  all  either  immoral,  swindling,  or 
in  some  way  noxious  and  deleterious.  The  postage  on  matter 
from  the  North  should  amount  almost  to  prohibition.  We 
must  manufacture,  at  any  cost,  our  own  literature;  for  until 
we  do,  we  shall  have  no  Thought  of  our  own,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, no  national  character  whatever. 

The  credit  of  the  Federal  Union  and  of  our  Confederacy  are 
based  upon  the  revenue  of  government,  to  be  derived  from  the 
duties  on  imports,  but  as  the  imports  are  nothing  but  the  re- 
turns for  the  exports,  the  amount  of  the  revenue  must  depend 
altogether  on  the  amount  of  the  exports.     The  North  will  have 
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little  or  nothing  to  export  hereafter,  for  it  will  require  the  sur- 
plus production  of  grain  and  meat  of  the  North-west  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  the  North-east.  The  South  tells  the  capital- 
ists of  the  world  that,  including  tohacco,  cotton  and  other 
agricultural  products,  we  shall  have  a  surplus  to  export  of 
foar  hundred  n^iliiojis  a  year,  and  that  our  imports  will  be  of 
equal  amount;  a  duty  on  which  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  will  yield 
a  revenue  of  sixty  millions.  Besides,  the  planters  are  ready 
to  lend  their  crops  to  our  government,  and  as  cotton  and  to- 
bacco keep  well,  we  shall  soon  have  ample  means  to  discharge 
any  debt  we  may  incur. 

The  North,  however,  through  its  most  distinguished  accred- 
ited agents,  Lincoln,  Seward,  Dayton  and  Cassius  M.  Clay, 
makes  a  much  grander  exhibit  of  assets — if  not  ^^  in  esse,"  at 
least  "  in  posse** — if  not "  in  presenti"  yet  certainly  "  in  future** — 
if  not  in  possession,  yet  in  sure  and  vested  remainder.  It  loudly 
and  lastily  proclaims  to  the  nations  of  the  earth:  <<We  mean 
to  conquer  tne  South,  off-hand  and  without  the  slightest  delay, 
and  rob  it  of  its  cotton  and  tobacco  and  all  other  of  its  goods 
and  chattels,  and  if  you,  Louis  Napoleon,  or  any  other  crowned 
head  presumes  to  doubt  it,  we  shall  take  it  as  insult,  for  you 
ought  to  know  better.  When  we  steal  these  things,  and  steal 
them  we  mdst  assuredly  will,  our  duties  being  double  those  of 
the  South,  we  shall  have  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  a  year."  Will  capitalists  lend  us  on  the  credit  of  our 
cotton  and  tobacco,  who  have  it  in  possession,  or  prefer  to  trust 
Chase  and  Lincoln,  who  swear  they  are  going  to  steal  it.  The 
pickpockets  of  London  are  such  adepts  m  their  business  that 
they  have  raised  larceny  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art,  and  made 
the  chances  of  success  and  profit  a  matter  of  such  exact  scien- 
tific calculation,  that  they  find  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  small 
sums  of  money  from  the  lower  class  of  Jews  upon  the  credit 
of  their  future  earnings.  Lincoln  and  Chase  are  no  doubt  quite 
as  willing  and  anxious  to  appropriate,  as  the  aforesaid  gentry, 
but  can  furnish  no  evidence  of  proficiency  in  their  new  calling; 
indeed,  so  far  from  being  experts^  they  have  up  to  this  time  not 
paid  expenses.  Scott  may  be  holding  back  and  training  them; 
but  they  may  rest  assured  that  until  they  do  better — steal  at 
least  enough  cotton  to  make  their  own  shirts  and  enough  pig- 
tail for  their  own  chewing — the  Jews  will  not  lend  them  a 
single  red  cent. 

We  should  not  fear  defeats.  They  ruin  an  invading  army, 
but  often  benefit  the  invaded.  Victories,  in  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  beget  false  confidence  and  remissness  in  an  invaded 
country.  People  will  not  turn  out  en  masse  after  a  victory  as 
they  often  do  after  defeat.  Frequent  victories  exhaust  an 
invading  army,  and  frequent  defeats  often  strengthen  their 
opponents.  Phyrus,  after  three  times  defeating  the  Romans, 
exclaimed :  <*  One  more  such  victory  and  I  am  undone."    His 
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dearly-cost  victories  did  at  last  ruin  him,  and  he  quit  Italy  in 
disgrace.  Hannibal,  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived,  was 
exhausted  and  ruined  by  his  many  victories.  Napoleon  ditto. 
Peter  the  Great  was  the  hero  of  defeats,  and  conquered  Charles 
XII  by  standing  whipping  well.  William  of  Orange,  a  much 
greater  chieftain  than  Pe^er,  was  always  defeated,  but  at 
length  exhausted  the  wealth  and  power  of  France,  and  over- 
came the  armies  of  Louis  XIV  by  his  dogged  perseverance 
and  elasticity  in  recovering  from  defeat.  Washington,  too, 
was  often  defeated,  seldom  victorious.  That  moral  courage 
that  sustains  individuals  or  nations  under  defeat,  and  enables 
them  again  and  again  to  rally  their  strength,  is  what  consti- 
tutes true  greatness.  During  the  revolution,  the  English 
whipped  us  for  seven  vears  and  exhausted  their  own  strength 
by  doing  so.  They  dia  pretty  much  the  same  thing  in  th#  last 
war,  and  only  made  peace  when  they  saw  we  *<  wouldn't  stay 
whipped."  Switzerland,  Scotland,  La  Vendee,  Wales,  all  invin- 
cible countries,  have  b^en  remarkable  for  their  defeats,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  recovered  from  them,  rather  than 
for  their  victories. 

We  ought  to  fight  the  Yankees  every  day,  no  matter  what 
the  disparity  of  numbers,  and  if  we  are  whipped  at  first,  all 
the  better,  because  that  will  rouse  up  our  people  to  exertion, 
whilst  victory  might  sink  them  into  false  security  and  apathy. 
Every  victory  weakens  our  enemies,  who  gain  it,  for  they 
have  no  means  at  hand  to  supply  the  losses  and  costs  of  vic- 
tory. Every  defeat  will  strengthen  us,  because  ten  of  our 
citizens  will  rally  to  the  rescue  for  each  one  that  is  slain  in= 
battle.  Martinets  may  neither  understand  our  theory  nor 
credit  it,  but  philosophic  statesmen  and  learned  historians  will, 
recognize  and  admit  its  truth  and  its  practical  application. 

He  who  fears  defeat  will  never  win  a  victory.  As  yet,  the 
foe  but  hovers  on  the  border.  The  raid  into  north-western 
Virginia  is  no  exception,  for  that  section  is  abolitionized.  We 
shall  not  be  invaded,  or  if  we  are,  let  them  who  invade  us 
remember  Braddock,  and  Cornwallis,  and  Packenham.  We 
must  attack  them  behind  their  entrenchments,  and  that  speed- 
ily, in  order  to  win  from  Europe  recognition  of  our  indepen- 
dence, and  to  relieve  mankind  from  the  dearth  and  famine  that 
now  afflict  them. 


AST.  7in.-THE  PBOPOSSD  EXPOBT  BUTT  OH  COITOH.. 

The  writer  of  a  pamphlet,  advocating  the  policy  of  an.  export 
duty  on  cotton,  which  we  have,  in  some  measure  endorsed,  or 
to  which  we  have,  at  least,  given  currency  by  repuUishing  it 
in  the  Review,  maintains,  with  a  great  deal  of  elaborate  inge- 
nuity, that  an  export  duty  upon  t)ie  crop  of  cotton  exported 
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from  the  CoDfederate  States,  Bufficieot  to  bring  into  the  treasury 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  would  fall  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
on  the  consumers  of  cotton  fabrics;  and,  as  our  own  people  con- 
sume a  very  small  part  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  which  we  furnish 
the  material,  they  would  pay  a  proportionately  small  part  of 
the  tax.  The  omission  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  withholds  from  the  Congress  the  power  of 
laying  export  duties,  out  of  the  Provisional  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  the  actual  imposition  of  a  small  duty 
on  the  exportation  of  cotton  by  the  Provisional  Congress, 
would  seem  to  indicate  very  clearly  that  this  writer  is  not  sin- 
gular in  his  views,  but  has,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  concur- 
rence of  others,  whose  position  gives  weight  and  eflBcacy  to 
their  opinions.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  question  of  mere  abstract 
speculation,  but  one  of  immediate  practical  importance,  which 
it  behooves  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  either  as  rulers  or  as  citizens,  whose  rights  and  interests 
are  to  be  affected,  beneficially  or  injuriously,  by  the  action  of 
the  government,  to  examine  and  consider  with  due  care  and 
circumspection. 

The  argument  of  the  pamphlet  assumes  that  "all  writers 
and  all  intelligent  commercial  men  agree  that  a  tax,  laid  upon 
any  article  of  commerce,  must,  sooner  or  later,  settle  itself 
either  upon  the  producer  or  the  consumer,  or  distribute  itself 
between  the  twoj  that  the  condition  of  the  market,  as  de- 
termined by  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply  of  the  article, 
will,  in  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  determine  which  of 
these  directions  the  tax  will  take.  If  the  consumption  be 
strong,  and  growing  upon  the  production,  the  tax  will  settle 
upon  the  consumer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  production  be  in 
excess,  and  the  demand  feeble,  any  addition  to  the  charges 
woulil  fall  upon  the  producer.  Again,  when  supply  and  demand 
are  pretty  well  adjusted,  neither  encroaching  upon  the  other, 
producing  what  merchants  call  a  healthy  market  of  uniform 
prices,  tending  strongly  neither  downward  or  upward,  such 
a  tax  will  divide  itself  between  the  buyer  and  seller  in  propor- 
tions certain  in  themselves,  but  not  positively  ascertainable  by 
any  method  of  analysis  3'^et  known  to  political  econom}"."  It  is, 
then,  further  assumed,  as  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  consumption 
of  cotton  is  not  only  now  in  advance  of  the  production,  but 
that  the  disparity  is  rapidly  increasing.  And  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that,  now  and  hence  forward,  so  far  as  human  foresight 
can  penetrate  the  future,  the  duty  will,  by  the  operation  of 
acknowledged  principles  of  trade,  be  thrown  upon  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  is  out- 
running the  supply,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
condition  of  things  will  endure  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  argument  rests  upon  this  fact,  it  is  not 
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liable  to  objection,  but  its  weak  points  are  to  be  found  in 
the  antecedent  positions  which  are  assumed  as  postulates  or 
admitted  principles.  "We  are  not  aware  that  the  writers  who  are 
commonly  regarded  as  the  great  masters  of  the  science  (if 
science  it  can  be  called),  to  which  this  discussion  belongs,  do 
concur  in  teaching  these  supposed  postulates,  or  that  any  of 
the  leading  political  economists  have  ever  propounded  them  as 
fundamental  or  admitted  principles;  and  if  all  intelligent  com- 
mercial men  agree  in  recognizing  these  principles,  we  do  not 
know  that  they  have  anywhere  expressed  their  conviction  in 
an  authentic  form. 

In  our  view  these  propositions,  so  far  from  being  self-evident, 
seem  to  require  demonstration  quite  as  much  as  those  which 
they  are  invoked  to  prove.     There  is,  indeed,  a  principle  or  law 
of  trade   which   all  writers  on  these   subjects,  including  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet,  and  all  intelligent  commercial  men 
do  agree  in  recognizing,  and  that  is,  that  prices  are  determined 
by  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand;  that  whenever 
the  supply  of  any  commodity  is  increased  without  a  corre- 
sponding  enlargement  of  the    demand,  the  price  falls;  and 
whenever  the  supply  is  diminished  'without  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  the  demand,  the  price  rises;  and  conversely,  if 
the  demand  is  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase  of 
the  supply  the  price  rises,  and  a  diminution  of  the  demand 
without   a  corresponding   diminution    of    the    supply   causes 
the  price  to  fall.     We   suppose  it  may  be  assumed,  without 
fear    of  contradiction,    that    an    export    duty    paid    by    the 
exporter    will    not    be    refunded    to    him   unless,    in     conse- 
quence of  the  duty,  the  price  of  the  article  on  which  it  is  laid 
is  raised  in  the  foreign  market  at  least  as  much  as  the  amount 
of  the  duty.     With  these  two  postulates  we  may  proceed  to 
inquire  whether  an  export  duty  on  cotton  will  fall  ultimately 
upon  the  producer  or  the  consumer,  or  both,  according  to  the 
existing  condition  of  the  market  as  influenced  by  other  causes. 
If  the  duty  made  no  change  in  the  relation  between  the  de- 
mand for  cotton  and  the  supply  of  it  in  the  foreign  market,  it 
would  not  raise  the  price.     There  is  surely  no  imaginable  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  would  increase  the  demand.     Would  it, 
then,  operate  to  diminish  the  supply  ?     There  is  onl}^  one  way 
in  whieh  it  could  do  this,  and  that  is,  by  causing  less  cotton  to 
be  exported.     If,  notwithstanding  the  duty,  the  same  quantity 
of  cotton  was  exported  as  if  there-  were  no  duty,  the  supply 
would  not  be  diminished,  the  relation  between  the  supply  and 
the  demand  would  not  be  changed,  and  the  price  in  the  foreign 
market  would  not  be  raised.     If,  then,  the  duty  did   raise  the 
price  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  market,  it  would  bring  about 
that   result  by  causing  less  cotton  to  be  exported,  and   thus 
diminishing  the  supply.     And  this  it  might,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility would  ultimately   do.     But  how  and   by  what  process 
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would  it  operate  to  redace  the  supply  ?  In  no  other  way  than 
hy  causing  less  cotton  to  be  produce<l  than  if  there  was  no 
duty ;  in  other  words,  by  diminishing  the  profits  of  the  cotton 
culture,  so  as  to  discourage  it  and  contract  its  extent,  or,  at 
least,  to  arrest  or  retard  its  further  progress. 

If  the  producers  of  cotton  exported  it  themselves,  the  duty 
would  of  course  be  paid  by  them,  and,  unless  it  was  returned  in 
the  form  of  an  addition  to  the  price  for  which  the  cotton  was 
sold  in  the  foreign  market,  would  rest  ultimately  and  perma- 
nently upon  them.  But  we  haye  seen  that  the  duty  would  not 
raise  the  price  in  the  foreign  market,  unless  it  first  shortened 
the  supply  by  diminishing  the  production  and  exportation  of 
cotton.  In  the  usual  course  of  trade,  cotton  is  not  exported 
by  the  producers.  They  sell  it  in  the  home  market  to  other 
persons,  by  whom  it  is  purchased  for  exportation.  But  these 
purchasers,  supposing  them  to  have  the  knowledge  and  pru- 
dence requisite  to  qualify  them  for  their  business,  will  always, 
in  adjusting  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  article  in  the  home 
market,  take  into  account  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  sold  in 
foreign  market,  and  all  the  charges  and  expanses  which  must 
be  incurred  in  order  to  lay  it  down  there.  The  export  duty, 
being  one  of  these  expenses,  would  operate  to  reduce  the  price 
of  the  article  in  the  home  market,  just  in  the  same  way  as  th^ 
freight,  or  any  other  charge,  and  would,  therefore,  fall  upon 
the  producer  no  less  than  if  he  was  himself  the  exporter. 
There  seems  to  be  no  mode  of  evading  the  conclusion  tnat  an 
export  duty  on  cotton  cannot  be  thrown  upon  the  consumer  in 
any  other  way  than  by  diminishing  the  supply,  and  thereby 
raising  the  price  in  the  foreign  market. 

In  discussions  of  this  nature,  it  requires  the  closest  observa- 
tion and  the  strictest  scrutiny  to  avoid  confounding  together 
the  effects  of  totally  different  causes  j  and  the  argument  of  the 
pamphlet  under  consideration  seems  to  present  an  example  of 
this  sort  of  confusion.  One  of  the  principles  assumed,  as  ad- 
mitted postulates,  is :  that  <'  if  the  consumption  be  strong,  and 
growing  upon  the  production,  the  tax  will  settle  upon  the  con- 
sumer." 

Now,  when  it  is  said  that  the  consumption  of  (or  demand  for) 
any  article  of  commerce  "  is  strong,  and  growing  upon  the 
production"  (or  supply),  what  else  is  affirmed  than  that  from 
some  cause,  or  causes,  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
supposed  tax,  the  demand  for  the  article  is  outrunning  the 
supply,  and  the  price,  consequently,  rising  ?  Supposing  some 
such  independent  cause  to  oe  in  operation,  the  influence  of 
which  would  be  sufficient,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to 
raise  the  price  of  cotton  two  cents  a  pound,  then,  if  an  export 
duty  of  one  cent  a  pound  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price 
paid  to  the  producer  just  so  much,  there  would  still  be  a  rise 
of  one  cent  a  pound;  and  carelesa,  or  superficial   observers 
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itiigbt  very  aptly  conclnde  that  the  duty  was  the  caase  of  this 
rise,  and  was  thns  thrown  upon  the  consumer.  So,  if  the 
natural  effect  of  other  causes  were  to  raise  the  price  one  cent 
a  pound,  and  this  was  exactly  neutralized  by  the  duty,  there 
would  be  no  apparent  change  of  price,  and  it  would  not  be  seen 
that  the  duty  was  really  paid  by  the  producer  in  the  form  of  a 
reduction  of  the  price  received  for  his  product.  And  if,  while 
the  effect  of  the  duty  was  to  depress  the  price  one  cent  a 
pound,  the  influence  of  other  causes,  acting  m  the  opposite 
direction,  served  to  niise  it  onlv  half  as  much,  the  burthen  of 
the  tax  would  seem  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  produc- 
er and  the  <;onsumer.  Where  a  duty,  or  other  tax,  contrib- 
tites,  with  other  causes,  to  influence  and  determine  the  price 
of  any  commodity,  it  must  always  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
quite  impossible,  to  ascertain  t^ith  precision  how  much  of  the 
price  is  due  to  the  tax,  and  how  much  to  the  other  elements 
with  which  it  is  combined;  but  the  duty  certainly  contributes 
whatever  may  be  its  share  of  the  general  effect  by  making 
some  change  in  the  relation  between  the  supply  and  the  de- 
mand. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  have  a  monopoly  of  cotton,  and 
that  this  enables  us  to  throw  upon  the  consumers  any  charge 
which  we  may  think  proper  to  impose,  within  the  limits  of 
moderation.  If  we  really  had  a  monopoly,  it  would  neverthe- 
less still  be  true  that  we  could  not  raise  the  price  without 
diminishing  the  supply  or  increasing  the  demand  \  for  that  is 
a  law  of  trade  fVom  which  even  monopolists  are  not  exempt. 
But  when  our  position  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  cotton 
is  called  a  monopoly,  the  word  is  used  Yiot  according  to  its  lite- 
ral and  proper  meaning,  but  in  a  loose  and  figurative  sense. 
To  enjoy  a  monopoly  is  to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  selling  the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  the  monopoly. 
The  monopolist  being  secure  against  all  competition,  has  it  in 
his  power,  by  his  single  will,  to  regulate  the  supply  of  the  mo- 
nopolized article,  and,  by  increasing  or  diminisning  it,  to  raise 
or  depress  the  price  at  his  pleasure.  With  the  same  demand 
he  may,  by  reducing  the  supply,  so  raise  the  price  of  the  article 
as  to  receive  the  same  return  for  a  smaller  quantity  furnished 
at  less  cost,  which  he  before  received  for  a  larger  quantity  fur- 
nished at  greater  cost,  and  his  profits  would  of  course  be  pro- 
portionably  increased.  In  this  sense  we  certainly  have  no 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  cotton.  It  is  regulated  by  no 
one  will.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  the 
freest  and  most  unlimited  competition  among  the  producers 
of  cotton  all  over  the  world.     It  is  true  that  we  have  some 

freat  natural  and  other  advantat^es  by  which  we  are  ena- 
led  to  produce  cotton  in  greater  abundance,  of  better  quality, 
and  at  less  cost  than  any  other  people ;  but  there  could  not 
be  a  greater  abuse  of  language  than  to  call  this  a  monopo- 
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ly.  In  the  same  sense  Cuba  may  be  said  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  sugar  trade,  Brazil  a  monopoly  of  the  coffee  trade, 
and  England  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  woollen  cloths,  iron, 
salt,  coal,  and  many  other  articles.  Surely,  this  ability  to 
undersell  others,  which  results  from  superior  natural  advan- 
tages, so  far  from  being  a  monopoly,  is  the  veiy  reverse.  Is  it 
not  obvious  that  all  reasonings  founded  upon  so  gross  a  misno- 
mer must  prove  unsound  and  fallacious,  and  necessarily  lead  to 
false  and  mischievous  conclusions '/ 

Export  duties  as  well  as  duties  on  imports,  are  always  in  some 
degree  hindrances  of  foreign  commerce,  and,  therefore,  operate 
to  impair  or  detract  from  the  value  of  the  domestic  productions, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  foreign  commerce  to  exchange  for 
the  productions  of  other  countries.  The  extent  to  which  duties 
produce  this  effect  may  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  their 
amount  and  the  nature  of  the  articles  on  which  they  are  laid. 
Exports  might  be  as  completely  arrested  and  prevented  by 
duties  sufficiently  heavy  as  by  an  absolute  embargo.  But  com- 
merce is  nothing  else  than  exchange  of  values.  It  cannot  be 
one-sided.  Without  exports  there  can  be  no  imports ;  nor  can 
there  be  exports  without  imports.  Whatever,  therefore,  pro- 
hibits exports  or  imports,  annihilates  foreign  commerce,  and 
destroys  the  value  of  all  those  domestic  products  for  which 
foreign  commerce  furnishes  the  demand  and  the  outlet.  What, 
for  example,  would  be  the  value  of  all  the  cotton  and  other  pro- 
ducts which  have  hitherto  been  absorbed  by  the  demand  and 
consumption  of  other  countries  if  our  foreign  commerce  should 
be  suddenly  and  permanently  arrested  ?  But  if  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  commerce  would  destroy  the  value  of  the 
domestic  products  which  constitute  the  materials  of  that  com- 
merce, does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  its  partial  destruction 
or  diminution  must  in  some  proportionate  degree  partially  de- 
stro}*^  or  diminish  the  value  of  those  products  ?  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  duties,  by  which  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  our  foreign 
commerce  should  be  cut  off,  would  leave  the  value  of  our  mate- 
rials of  export  entirely  unimpaired?  Now,  we  have  seen  that 
export  duties  are  not  paid  by  the  consumers,  but  by  the  pro- 
ducers (which  necessarily  implies  a  diminished  value  of  the 
products),  unless  they  cause  a  curtailment  of  exportation  and 
production,  and  that  such  curtailment  of  exportation  and  pro- 
duction is  a  consequence  of  the  diminished  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts. 

The  cost  of  production  of  any  article  of  commerce,  understood 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  includes  every  charge  which 
must  be  incurred  before  the  article  can  be  furnished  or  produced 
in  the  market  of  consumption.  An  export  duty,  where  there  is 
such  a  duty,  is  certainly  one  of  these  charges,  and  therefore 
contributes  to  swell  the  cost  of  production.  Now,  there  is  no 
principle  of  political  economy  more  universally  acknowled«^ed 
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than  that  prices  are  regalated  in  the  last  resort  by  the  cost  of 
production.  When  the  cost  of  producing  a  commodity  is  di- 
minished, casteris  paribus,  the  price  falls,  and  when  the  cost  of 
production  is  increased,  the  price  rises.  But  'how  and  why  do 
these  consequences  ensue  ?  Is  it  not  manifestly  because  a 
change  in  the  cost  of  production  effects  a  change  in  the  sup- 
ply ?  As  the  cost  of  production  is  diminished  the  supply  is  in- 
creased ;  and  as  the  cost  of  production  is  increased  the  supply  is 
diminished.  Cheapness  and  abundance  are  always  concomi- 
tants, and  so  are  clearness  and  scarcity.  We  are  now  able  to 
produce  cotton  in  the  market  of  the  world  at  so  much  less 
cost  than  other  people  that  our  advantage  in  this  respect  is 
even  called  a  monopoly,  and  yet  it  is  proposed  that  we  shall 
deprive  ourselves  of  this  advantage,  at  least  in  part,  by  laying 
an  export  duty  on  cotton. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  which  has  given  occasion  to  this 
article,  believing  it  to  be  sufficiently  established  that  an  e^tport 
duty  on  cotton  would  be  thrown  upon  the  consumers,  proceeds 
to  show  how  the  small  share  of  the  burthen  which  would  fall  to 
us  as  consumers  of  imported  cotton  fabrics  might  be  compen- 
sated, and  much  more  than  compensated  by  abolishing  the 
duties  now  laid  on  the  importation  of  those  fabrics.  If  it  were 
true  that  an  export  duty  on  cotton  would  affect  us  only  as  con- 
sumers of  cotton  fabrics,  the  compensation  proposed  would  be 
abundantly  satisfactory ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  duty  would 
affect  us  not  merely  as  consumers  of  cotton  fabrics  but  as  pro- 
ducers of  cotton,  by  impairing  the  value  of  the  product,  then 
the  remedy  would  fall  very  far  short  of  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1857  (which  is 
selected  only  because  it  is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  the  official  statement),  the  value  of  cotton  exported 
from  the  United  States  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  rail- 
lion  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  dollars.  If  we  suppose  the  quantity  of  cotton  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  to  have  been  equal  to  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  quantity  exported  (which  is  certainly  a  very  low 
estimate),  then  one-fifth  must  be  added  to  the  value  exported 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
export  duty;  for  it  is  obvious  that  no  higher  price  would  be 
paid  for  the  cotton  purchased  to  be  wrought  up  in  the  United 
States  than  for  that  purchased  for  exportation;  so  that  the  de- 
preciation caused  by  the  duty  would  extend  to  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  cotton  brought  to  market,  and  affect  a  value  of  one  hundred 
and  fift3'-8even  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand 
and  thirty  dollars.  In  the  same  year  the  value  of  cotton  fabrics 
imported  into  the  United  States  was  twenty-eight  million  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-tour 
dollars,  of  which,  certainly  not  more  than  one-fourth  could  have 
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been  consumed  in  the  cotton-growing  States;  so  thatHhe  value 
of  the  imported  cotton  fabrics  which  we  consumed  did  not 
exceed  seven  million  twenty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-one  dollars.  How,  then,  could  the  remission  of  duties  on 
this  small  amount  of  imports  compensate  us  for  the  depreciating 
effect  of  an  export  duty  on  cotton  of  more  than  twenty  times 
as  much  value  r  Our  imports  are  received  in  exchange  for  our 
exports,  of  which  they  are  the  equivalents  and  rep]*esentatives. 
When  the  value  of  our  exports  of  cotton  was  one  hundred  and 
thjrty-one  million  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars,  the  whole  value  of  the  exports 
from  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  specie,  was  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  million  nine  hundred  and  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirteen  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  imports, 
also,  exclusive  of  specie,  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
million 'five  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  dollars.  The  proportionate  share  of  the  imports, 
therefore,  for  which  the  producers  of  cotton  furnished  the 
equivalent,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars. 
And  this  consisted  not  merely  of  cotton  fabrics,  but  also  of 
woollens,  silks,  wines,  iron,  and  an  almost  innumerable  variety 
of  other  commodities.  Certainly,  nothing  short  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  import  duties  on  all  these  things,  at  least  equal 
in  amount  to  the  export  duty  on  cotton,  would  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  producers  of  cotton  for  the  depreciative  effect 
of  the  latter  duty. 

It  is  the  natural  effect  of  all  taxes  on  commerce,  whether 
duties  on  exports,  duties  on  imports,  or  any  other  form  of  taxa- 
tion, to  impair  the  value  of  the  materials  of  commerce.  The 
entire  suppression  of  all  imports  would  extinguish  the  value  of 
the  exports  by  excluding  their  equivalents.  Then  the  exclusion 
of  a  part  of  the  imports  must  extinguish  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  value  of  the  exports.  But  duties  on  imports  do  suppress 
a  part  of  the  imports.  Such  duties  are  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  the  articles  on  which  they  are  laid ;  but  this  is  because  they 
diminish  the  supply  and  raise  the  price  of  those  articles.  If 
they  did  not  diminish  the  supply,  or  in  other  words,  if  they 
did  not  suppress  a  part  of  the  imports,  they  would  not  raise 
the  price  of  the  imported  articles,  and  would  not  be  paid  by  the 
consumers,  'i'hey  would  be  paid  by  the  importers  themselves, 
and,  by  rendering  their  business  unprofitable  or  ruinous,  force 
them  to  abandon  it. 

Taxation  of  imports  or  taxation  of  exports  either,  by  itself, 
would  exert  a  depreciating  influence  on  the  value  of  our  pro- 
ducts; what,  then,  would  be  the  aggregated  effect  of  both 
together?  Of  the  two,  there  are  some  reasons  for  preferring 
export  duties.  In  the  regular  and  healthy  condition  of  trade, 
the  value  of  the  imports  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
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exports,  because  they  represent  the  original  value  of  the  exports, 
together  with  the  additional  value  which  has  been  imparted 
to  them  by  their  exportation.  At  the  same  rate  of  duty  a 
larger  amount  would,  therefore,  be  paid  if  levied  upon  the 
import*  than  if  it  were  levied  upon  the  exports.  But,  beside 
this,  an  export  duty  partakes  somewhat  more  of  the  character 
of  a  direct  tax  than  a  duty  on  imports.  Its  effect  upon  the 
producers  is  less  remote  and  indirect,  and  therefore  more  likely 
to  be  understood,  and  to  excite  discontent  and  resistance.  If, 
then,  we  are  to  have  one  or  the  other,  let  it  be  the  export  duty. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  the  cumulative  dincouragement  of  both 
together,  we  shall  have  gained  very  little  for  the  freedom  of 
commerce  and  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  bj^  throwing  off  the 
incubus  of  Northern  domination. 


-i#^ 


ART.  IX.-JIHS  SOUTKEBH  CGNVEDlaACT. 


1.— LEGISLATION  OF  CONGRESS. 

Ws  continue  to  condense  the  leading  provisions  of  the  measures  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Confederate  Congress. 

Telkgraphs. — It  is  prohibited  to  communicate  by  cipher  through  the 
telegraph  lines,  unless  the  party  is  known  to  the  agent  of  the  government, 
and  unless  the  cipher  is  explamed.  The  President  is  authorized,  for  war 
purposes,  to  extend  existing  lines.  All  telegraph  officers  shall  take  oath 
not  to  transmit  information  to  the  injury  of  the  Confederate  States. 

PosT-OFPiCE. — The  railroads  are  divided  into  three  classes,  with  differ- 
ent rates  of  remuneration  for  mail  service : 
Class  1.  The  great  through  lines. 

Class  2.  Completed  roads  connecting  less  important  points. 
Class  3.  Short  branch  and  unfinished  roads. 

CoMFEDKRATE  LoAN. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
make  and  continue  deposits' of  money  in  banks  which  have  suspended 
specie  payments,  but  which  have  agreed  to  redeem,  in  coin  or  its  equiva- 
lent, their  ^notes  which  have  been  paid  in  by  subscribers  to  the  loan. 

Mints. — Suspended  in  the  Confederate  States.  The  superintendent  of 
the  one  at  New  Orleans  is  made  custodian  of  the  property,  without  other 
salary  than  the  use  of  the  dwelling  attached. 

Regular  Army. — The  five  general  officers  provided  for  shall  be  de- 
nominated "  General,"  which  is  the  highest  military  grade  known  to  the 
Confederate  States.  Until  a  military  academy  is  established,  cadets  shall 
be  selected  from  the  States  according  to  their  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  be  attached  to  companies  as  supernumerary  officers, 
with  tne  pay  of  $40  per  month.     A  bounty  of  $10  allowed  to  recruits. 

Cotton  and  Produce  Proceeds  Loan,  etc. — Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fifly  millions  of 
dollars,  drawing  eight  per  cent,  semi-annually,  and  having  twenty  years  to 
run,  in  exchange  for  specie,  militarv  stores,  or  for  the  proceeds  of  raw 
produce,  or  manufactured  goods,  or  for  foreign  bills  of  exchange.    In  lieu 
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of  said  bonds,  he  may  issue  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  treasury  notes, 
without  interest,  and  not  lower  in  denomination  than  fire  dollars;  said 
notes  receivable  by  government  in  every  way  except  for  cotton  export 
duty  or  in  exchange  for  above-named  bonds.  Notes  to  be  payable  in  two 
years  in  specie,  but  may  be  exchanged  for  Confederate  bonds  due  in  ten 
years,  witn  eight  per  cent,  interest.  For  the  purpose  of  raising  ten  millions 
of  dollars  within  the  present  calendar  year,  and  of  providing  for  the  ulti- 
mate redemption  of  the  debt  herein  authorized  to  be  contracted,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  directed  to  collect  information  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  property,  the  revenue  system,  and  the  amount  collected 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  each  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  to  report 
the  same  to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  lay  a  fair, 
equal  and  convenient  system  of  internal  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  debt  hereoy  authorized 
to  be  created,  in  such  manner  as  may  fully  discharge  the  obligation  herein 
contracted  by  the  pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  Confederate  States  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  said  debt  when  due. 

ViuoiNiA. — May  7 — Admitted  as  a  membei'  of  the  Confederacy. 

North  Carolina. — May  17 — Admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

Tenxessee. — May  17 — Admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Confederacy,  on 
condition  that  she  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  Provisional  Government — 
which  was  done  on  the  8th  of  June. 

Arkansas. — May  20 — Admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Confederacy. 

Patents. — All  applications  for  patents  for  articles  already  patented  in 
foreign  countries  (including  the  United  States)  must  be  made  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  such  letters  patent,  and  shall  not  be  granted  to  an 
alien  whose  government  is  at  war  with  the  Confederate  States.  Patents, 
assigned  in  good  faith  prior  to  February  4,  1861,  to  citizens  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  recorded  in  this  office,  shall  be  held 
valid ;  must  be  recorded  within  nine  months.  If  the  inventor  be  a  slave, 
the  master  may  take  out  the  patent. 

Privateers. — Private  armed  vessels  will  receive  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  every  vessel  of  war  belonging  to  the  enemy  they  may  sink  or 
destroy. 

Debtors. — Persons  indebted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Missouri  and  Kentucky  excepted,  are  prohibited  from  paying 
over  the  debt  during  the  war,  but  are  authorized  to  pay  it  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Confederate  States,  receiving  a  certificate  for  the  same,  redeem- 
able at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Exports. — Cotton  or  yarn  shall  not  be  exported  from  the  Confederate 
States,  except  through  the  seaports,  under  penalty  of  $5,000  and  imprison- 
ment for  six  months :  Extended,  August  2,  to  include  sugar,  tobacco,  rice, 
molasses,  syrup  and  naval  stores. 

Increase  ok  the  Army. — The  President  is  "  authorized  to  employ  the 
militia,  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  to  ask  for  and  accept  the  services  of  any  number  of  volunteers,  not 
exceeding  four  hundred  thousand,  who  may  offer  their  services,  either  as 
cavalry,  mounted  riflemen,  artillery  or  infantry,  in  such  proportion  of  these 
several  arms  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  twelve  months,  nor  more  than  three  years  after  they  shall  be  mustered 
into  service,  unless  sooner  discharged." 

Missouri,  Maryland,  etc. — The  President  is  "authorized  to  grant 
commissions  to  officers,  not  above  the  grade  of  Captain,  to  such  persons  as 
he  may  think  fit  to  raise  and  cOmmand  volunteer  regiments  and  battalions 
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for  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States ;  said  regiments  and  battalions  to 
be  composed  of  persons  who  are  or  have  been  residents  of  the  States  of 
Kentucty,  Missouri,  Maryland  or  Delaware,  and  who  have  enlisted,  or  may 
enlist,  under  taid  officers  upon  the  condition,  however,  that  such  shall  not 
hold  rank  or  receive  pay  until  such  regiments  or  battalions  have  been  raised 
and  mustered  into  service." 

Aliens  Resident  at  the  South. — The  President's  Proclamation,  in 
another  part  of  this  Review,  embodies  the  principles  of  this  law. 

Copyright. — This  follows  the  principles  of  the  old  copyright  law  of 
the  United  States.  The  concluding  sections  relate  to  our  new  relations 
with  these  States,  and  are  to  wit: 

"  All  the  rights  and  privileges  of  copyright  are  extended  to  citizens  of 
foreign  States,  granting  like  privileges  to  our  citizens,  provided,  1st.  Said 
copyri<;ht  is  applied  for  within  four  months  of  the  publication  of  the  work 
in  said  foreign  States ;  and,  2d.  That  the  publication  shall  be  commenced 
within  the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
letters  granteti  in  them."  This  sets  free  all  works  hitherto  copyrighted  at 
the  North.  Those  of  authors  residing  within  the  Confederate  States,  we 
presume,  may  be  saved  by  a  reissue,  though  we  do  not  see  this  in  the  act. 


2.— ADDRESS  TO  THE  VICTORS. 

Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard  have  just  issued  a  patriotic  and  stir- 
ring address  to  the  victors  at  Manassas.     We  introduce  it : 
Soldiers  of  the  Confederate  States : 

One  week  ago,  a  countless  host  of  men,  organized  into  an  army,  with  all 
the  appointments  which  modern  art  and  practiced  skill  could  devise,  invaded 
the  soil  of  Yir^nia.  Their  people  sounaed  their  approach  with  triumphant 
displays  of  anticipated  victory.  Their  Generals  came  in  almost  royal  state ; 
their  great  Ministers,  Senators  and  women  came  to  witness  the  immolation 
of  our  army  and  subjugation  of  our  people,  and  to  celebrate  the  result  with 
wild  revelry. 

It  is  with  the  profoundest  emotions  of  gratitude  to  an  overruling  God, 
whose  hand  is  manifest  in  protecting  our  homes  and  liberties,  that  we,  your 
Grenerals  commanding,  are  enabled,  in  the  name  of  our  whole  country,  to 
thank  you  for  that  patriotic  courase,  that  heroic  gallantry,  that  devoted 
daring,  exhibited  by  you  in  the  actions  of  the  18th  and  21st,  by  which  the 
hosts  of  the  enemy  were  scattered,  and  a  signal  and  glorious  victory  ob- 
tained* 

The  two  affairs  of  the  18th  and  21st  were  but  the  sustained  and  con- 
tinued effort  of  your  patriotism  against  the  constantly  recurring  columns  of 
an  enemy,  fully  treble  your  numbers ;  and  these  efforts  were  crowned,  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st,  with  a  victorv  so  complete,  that  the  invaders  are 
driven  disgracefully  from  the  field,  and  made  to  fly  in  disorderly  rout  back 
to  their  entrenchments — a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles. 

They  left  upon  the  field  nearly  every  piece  of  their  artillery,  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  arms,  equipments,  baggage,  stores,  etc.,  etc.,  and  almost  every 
one  of  their  wounded  and  dead,  amounting,  together  with  the  prisoners,  to 
many  thousands.     And  thus  the  Northern  nosts  were  driven  from  Virginia. 

Soldiers !  we  congratulate  you  on  an  event  which  ensures  the  liberty  of 
our  country.  We  congratulate  every  man  of  you,  whose  glorious  privilege 
it  was  to  participate  in  this  triumph  of  courage  and  of  truth — to  fight  in  the 
battle  of  Manassas.  You  have  created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  liberty, 
and  unborn  nations  will  rise  up  and  call  you  "  blessed." 

Continue  this  noble  devotion,  looking  always  to  the  protection  of  a  just 
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God,  and  before  time  grows  much  older,  we  will  be  hailed  as  the  deliverers 
of  a  nation  of  ten  millions  of  people. 

Comrades !  our  brothers  who  have  fallen  have  earned  undying  renown 
npon  earth,  and  their  blood  shed  in  oar  holy  cause  is  a  precious  and  accept- 
aole  sacrifice  to  the  Father  of  Truth  and  of  Right 

Their  graves  are  beside  the  tomb  of  Washington ;  their  spirits  have 
joined  with  his  in  eternal  communion. 

We  will  hold  fast  to  the  soil  in  which  the  dust  of  Washington  is  thus 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  our  brothers.  We  will  transmit  this  land  free  to 
our  children,  or  we  will  fall  into  the  fresh  graves  of  our  brothers  in  arms. 
We  drop  one  tear  on  their  laurels  and  move  forward  to  avenge  them. 

Soldiers  1  we  congratulate  you  on  a  glorious,  triumphant  and  complete 
victory,  and  we  thank  you  for  doing  your  whole  duty  in  the  service  of  your 
country. 

(Signed)  J.  £.  Johkston, 

General  C.  S.  A. 

(Signed)  6.  T.  Beauregard, 

General  C.S.  A, 


8.— PROCLAMATION  IN  REGARD  TO  ALIEN  ENEMIES. 

Whereas^  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  did,  by  an 
Act  approved  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1861,  entitled  **  An  Act  respect- 
ing Alien  Enemies,"  make  provision  that  proclamation  should  be  issued 
by  the  President  in  relation  to  alien  enenues,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  said  Act. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  do  issue  this,  my  proclamation ;  and  I  do  hereby  warn 
and  require  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  ase  of  fourteen 
years  and  upward,  now  within  the  Confederate  States,  ana  adhering  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
the  same,  and  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States,  to'  depart 
from  the  Confederate  States  within  forty  days  from  the  date  of  this  Proc- 
lamation. And  I  do  warn  all  persons  above  described  who  shall  remain 
within  the  Confederate  States  after  the  expiration  of  said  period  of  forty 
days,  that  thev  will  be  treated  as  alien  enemies.  Provided,  however,  that 
this  proclamation  shall  not  be  considered  as  applicable,  during  the  existing 
war,  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  within  the  Confederate  States 
with  intent  to  become  citizens  thereof,  and  who  shall  make  a  declaration 
of  such  intention  in  due  form,  acknowledging  the  authority  of  this  Govern- 
ment ;  nor  shall  this  proclamation  be  considered  as  extending  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian 
Territory  south  of  Kansas,  who  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  actual  hostility 
or  other  crime  against  the  public  safety,  and  who  shall  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States. 

And  I  do  further  proclaim  and  make  known,  that  I  have  established 
the  rules  and  regulations  hereto  annexed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  said  law. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  at  the  City  of  Richmond,  on  this  fourteenth  day  of 
August,  A.  D.  1861.  I 

By  the  President,  Jefferson  Davis. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Secretary  of  State. 
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4.— PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  PRIVATEERS. 

We  preserve  tbe  admirable  letter  of  President  Davis,  delivered  under  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  Washington  despot,  to  which  hb  mi^esty  has  not  yet 
vouchsafed  a  reply : 

Richmond,  July  6th,  1861. 
To  Abraham  Lincoln^  PrendetU  and  Conmiander'in'Chief  of  the 

Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States : 

Sir:  Having  learned  that  the  schooner  Savannah,  a  private  armed  ves- 
sel in  the  service,  and  sailing  under  a  commission  issued  by  authority  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  had  been  captured  by  one  of  the  vessels 
forming  the  blockading  squadron  off  Charleston  harbor,  I  directed  a  propo- 
sition to  be  made  to  the  officer  commanding  that  squadron  for  an  excnan^e 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Savannah  for  prisoners  of  war  held  by  this 
Government,  "  according  to  numbtr  and  rank  To  this  proposition,  made 
on  the  19th  ult..  Captain  Mercer,  the  officer  in  conunand  of  tne  blockading 
squadron,  made  answer  on  the  same  day  that  "the  prisoners  (referred  to) 
are  not  on  board  of  any  of  the  vessels  under  my  command." 

It  now  appears,  by  statements  made  without  contradiction  in  newspapers 
published  in  New  York,  that  the  prisoners  above-mentioned  were  conveyed 
to  that  city,  and  have  there  been  treated,  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as 
criminals ;  that  thejr  have  been  put  in  irons,  confinea  in  jail,  brought  before 
the  courts  of  iustice  on  charges  of  piracy  and  treascm,  and  it  is  even 
rumored  that  they  have  bedn  actually  convicted  of  the  offences  charged, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  bore  arms  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  this 
Government,  and  under  the  authority  of  its  commission. 

I  could  not,  without  grave  discourtesy,  have  made  the  newspaper  state- 
ments, above  referred  to,  the  subject  of  thb  communication,  if  the  threat  of 
treating  a^  pirates  the  citizens  of  this  Confederacy,  armed  for  its  service  on 

the  high  seas,  had  not  been  contained  in  your  proclamation  of  the ^ 

April  last;  that  proclamation,  however,  seems  to  afford  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  considering'  these  published  statements  as  not  devoid  of  probability. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Government  so  to  conduct  the  war  now  existing  as 
to  mitigate  its  horrors,  as  far  as  mav  be  possible ;  and,  with  this  intent,  its 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  captured  by  its  forces  has  been  marked  by  the 
greatest  humanity  and  leniency  consistent  with  public  obligation;  some 
nave  been  penuitted  to  return  home  on  parole,  others  to  remain  at  large 
under  similar  conditions  within  this  Confederacy,  and  all  have  been  fur- 
nished with  rations  for  their  subsistence  such  as  are  allowed  to  our  own 
troops.  It  is  only  since  the  news  has  been  received  of  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  taken  on  the  Savannah  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
these  indulgences  and  to  hold  the  prisoners  taken  by  us  in  strict  confinement. 
•  A  just  regard  to  humanity  and  to  the  honor  of  this  Government  now 
requires  me  to  state  explicitly,  that,  painful  as  will  be  the  necessity,  this 
Government  will  deal  out  to  the  prisoners  held  by  it  the  same  treatment 
and  the  same  fate  as  shall  be  experienced  by  those  captured  on  tbe  Savan- 
nah ;  and,  if  driven  to  the  terrible  necessity  of  retaliation  by  your  execution 
of  any  of  the  officers  or  crew  of  the  Savannah,  that  retaliation  will  be 
extended  so  far  as  shall  be  requisite  to  secure  the  abandonment  of  a  prac- 
tice unknown  to  the  warfare  of  civilized  man,  and  so  barbarous  as  to 
disCTace  the  nation  which  shall  be  guilty  of  inaugurating  it. 

With  this  view,  and  because  it  may  not  have  reached  you,  I  now  renew 
the  proposition  made  to  the  commander  of  the  blockading  squadron,  to 
exchange  for  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  Savannah,  an  equal  number  of 
those  now  held  by  us,  according  to  rank. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

Jeffersok  Dk.x\%. 
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We  put  upon  record,  as  worthy  of  preservation,  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men who  organized  and  set  in  operation,  under  appointments  from  the 
several  States,  our  present  Confederate  Government  Those  from  North 
Carolina,  Vir^nia,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  were  not  appointed  until  after 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  : 

Virginia. — James  A.  Seddon,  Wm.  B.  Preston,  K.  M.  T.  Hunter  (Secre- 
tary of  State),  John  Tyler  (ex-President),  W.  H.  MeFarland,  R.  A.  Pryor, 
Thomas  S.  Bocock,  William  C.  Rives,  Robert  E.  Scott,  James  M.  Mason, 
J.  W.  Brockeiibrough,  Charles  W.  Russell,  Robert  Johnson,  Walter  R. 
Staples,  Walter  Preston. 

North  Carolina. — Geo.  Davis,  W.  W.  Avery,  W.  N.  H.  Smith,  Thomas 
Ruffin,  T.  McDowell,  A.  W.  Venable,  J.  M  Morehead,  R.  C.  Puryear, 
Burton  Craige,  £.  A.  Davidson. 

South  Carolina. — R.  B.  Rhett,  Sr.,  R^  W.  Barnwell,  L.  M.  Keitt,  James 
Chesnut,  Jr.,  C.  G.  Memminger  (Secretary  of  Treasury),  W.  Porcher  Miles, 
James  L.  Orr,*  W.  W.  Boyce. 

Florida. — Jackson  Morton, Ward,  J.  B.  Owens. 

Georgia. — Robert  Toombs  (late  Secretary  of  State^,  Howell  Cobb 
(President  of  Congress),  Francis  S.  Bartow,f  Martin  J.  Crawford,  Eu- 
genius  A.  Nisbet,  Bexn.  H.  Hill,  A.  R  Wright,  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  Augus- 
tus H.  Kenan,  Alex.  H.  Stephens  (Vice-President). 

Alabama.— R.  W.  Walker  (SecreUry  of  War),  R  H.  Smith,  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  W.  P.  Qhilton,  S.  F.  Hale,  Cofin  J.  McRae,  John  GiU  Shorter, 
Kich.  P.  Davis,  H.  C.  Jones. 

Mississippi. — Wiley  P.  Harris,  Walter  Brooke,  J.  A.  Orr,  A.  M.  Clay- 
ton, W.  S.  Barry,  J.  T.  Harrison,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell. 

Louisiana. — John  Perkins,  Jr.,  A.  DeClouet,  Charles  M.  Conrad,  D.  F. 
Kenner,  Gen.  Edward  Sparrow,  Henry  Marshall. 

Arkansas. — Robert  W.  Johnson,  Albert  Rust,  H.  F.  Thomasson,  A.  H. 
Garland,  W.  W.  Watkins. 

Texas. — Louis  T.  Wigfall,  John  H.  Reagan  (Postmastei^General),  John 
Biemphill,  T.  N.  Waul,  John  Greeg,  W.  S.  Oldham,  W.  B.  Ochiltree, 

Ten  n esse f. — Jno.  H.  Atkins,  Judge  Carruthers, Curran,  of  Mem- 
phis, John  H.  House,  Thomas  M.  Jones,  M.  Thomas,  Wm.  H.  DeWitt 
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1.— CAN  THE  SOUTH  BE  STARVED? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Yankees  have  a  bad  prospect  ahead,  in  this 
respect,  the  present  season,  when  Providence  has  vouchsafed  us  the  most  un- 
paralleled harvests.  For  ordinary  and  scant  years  the  record  is  thus  made 
up  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  :  ^ 

I  will  select,  first,  South  Carolina  to  run  the  parallel  with,  for  several 
reasons,  the  chief  of  which  are  that  she  has  been  supposed  to  produce 
nothing  but  cotton  and  rice,  and  she  is  the  most  derided  and  contemned  of 
all  the  slaveholding  States.  Not  many  persons  are  aware  that  this  State 
alone  produces  five-sixths  nearly  of  all  the  rice  grown,  but  the  seventh 
census  of  1850  shows  that  to  be  the  fact;  besides  nearly  all  the  rice,  she 
produces  wheat  to  within  8,000  bushels  of  all  produced  by  the  six  New 

*  In  plAce  of  Judge  Withers  resigned.        f  Killed  at  Manauas. 
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England  States  together.  She  produces  almost  as  much  corn  as  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  6,000,000  of  bushels  of  that  grain  more  than  all  the 
New  England  States  together,  for  she  produced  upward  of  16,000,000  of 
bushels. 

She  produced  more  oats  than  Maine,  more  by  1,000,000  of  bushels  than 
Massachusetts;  more  than  1,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  over  and  above 
what  Maine  produced ;  more  beans  and  peas  by  180,000  bushels  than  all  the 
Northern  States  together,  except  New  York;  more  beef  cattle  than  Pennsyl- 
vania by  1,740,  and  almost  as  many  as  all  the  New  England  States  together; 
more  sheep  than  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  by  10,699;  more  hogs  than  New 
York  by  47,251,  more  than  Pennsylvania  uy  25,137,  and  86,000  more  than 
all  the  New  England  States,  with  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
California  in  the  bargain ;  more  horses  and  mules  by  10,000  than  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  together;  besides  all 
which,  she  produces  largely  of  oxen,  cows,  and  a  variety  of  products  of  the 
smaller  kinds.  « 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina  produced  jointly  13,363,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
or  241,000  bushels  more  than  the  great  wheat  State  of  New  York,  or  a 
quantity  equal  to  the  whole  product  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  all  put  together.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  produced  115,471,593  bushels  of  com,  a 
quantity  exceeding  by  300,000  oushels  the  joint  product  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Maine. 

Tennessee  alone  produced  16,500  more  ho^s  than  all  the  six  New  Ens- 
land  States,  with  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Iowa  and  Michi- 
gan; for  that  State  produced  3,104,800  hogs,  while  the  eleven  Northern 
States  named  produced  but  3,088,394.  Most  people  have  thought  that  the 
North  was  really  the  hog  producing  section,  out  such  is  by  no  means  the 
fact;  the  whole  number  of  hogs  produced  in  1850,  was  30,316,608 — of 
which  the  slaveholding  States  furnished  20,770,730,  or  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  swine  production. 

It  will  doubtless  surprise  many  persons  to  be  told  that  the  seven  Gulf  or 
Cotton  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  produced  45,187  more  beef  cattle  than  the  six  Kew  England 
States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  altogether;  but  such  is  the  fact,  for  the  census  of  1850  tells  us 
these  seven  Cotton  States  produced  3,357,489  beef  cattle,  while  the  thir- 
teen Northern  States  named  produced  but  3,312,327. 

A  single  glance  at  the  live  stock  columns  of  the  seventh  census  will  prove 
to  the  inquirer  that  the  slaveholding  States  produced  more  beef  cattle 
than  the  non-slaveholding  by  1,782,587.  That  while  the  North  produced 
3,541,121  cows,  the  South  produced  2,829,810.  That  the  Northern  States 
produced  866,397  work  oxen,  against  820,340  produced  by  the  Southern 
States.  That  while  the  North  produced  2,310,961  horses  and  mules,  the 
South  produced  259,358  more,  for  the  Southern  production  was  2,570,319. 

2.— THE  MANASSAS  FIGHT  GRAPHICALLY  TOLD. 

We  preserve  the  following  for  future  reference  as  one  of  the  clearest 
and  best  records  of  the  battle  of  Manassas.  It  was  prepared  for  the 
Southern  Confederacy  by  one  who  was  present : 

General  Johnston  had  arrived  the  preceding  day  with  about  half  of  the 
force  he  had  detailed  from  Winchester,  and  was  the  senior  officer  in  com- 
mand. He  magnanimously  insisted,  however,  that  General  Beauregard's 
previous  plan  should  be  carried  out,  and  he  was  guided  entirely  by  the 
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judgment  and  saperior  local  knowledge  of  the  latter.  Wlule,  therefore, 
General  Johnston  was  nominally  in  command,  Beauregard  was  really  the 
officer  of  the  dvy.  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  was  this  day  ad- 
vanced from  a  migadier  to  the  rank  of  a  full  General.     But  to  the  battle. 

At  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  opened  fire  from  a  battery 
planted  on  a  hill  nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  our  lines.  The  battery 
was  intended  merely  to  "  oeat  the  bush,"  and  to  occupy  our  attention, 
wliile  he  moved  a  heavv  column  toward  the  Stone  bridge,  over  the  same 
creek,  upon  our  left.  At  ten  o'clock,  another  battery  was  pushed  forward, 
and  opened  fire  a  short  distance  to  the  left  of  the  other,  and  near  the  road 
leading  north  to  Centreville.  This  was  a  battery  of  rifled  guns,  and  the 
object  of  its  fire  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  other.  They  fired  promiscu- 
ously into  the  woods  and  gorges  on  this,  the  Southern  side  of  Bull  Run, 
seeking  to  create  the  impression  thereby  that  our  centre  would  be  attacked, 
and  thus  prevent  us  from  sending  reinforcements  to  our  left,  where  the  real 
attack  was  to  be  made.    Beauregard  was  not  deceived  by  the  manoeuvre. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  Bull  Run,  or  creek,  is  north  of  this 
place,  and  runs  nearly  due  east,  slightly  curving  around  the  Junction,  the 
nearest  part  of  which  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles.  The  Stone  bridge 
is  some  seven  miles  distant,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  upon  which  our 
left  wing  rested.  Mitchell's  ford  is  directly  north,  and  distant  four  miles, 
by  the  road  leading  to  Centreville,  which  is  seven  mUes  from  the  Junction. 
On  our  right  is  Marion  mills,  on  the  same  stream,  where  the  Alexandria 
and  Manassas  railroad  crosses  the  Run,  and  distant  four  miles.  Proceed- 
ing from  Fairfax  court-house,  by  Centreville,  to  Stone  bridge,  the  enemy 
passed  in  front  of  our  entire  line,  but  a  distance  ranging  from  five  to  two 
miles. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  reached  an  eminence  nearly  opposite  the  two  batteries 
mentioned  above,  and  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  country  for 
miles  around,  except  on  the  right.  From  this  point  I  could  trace  the 
movements  of  the  approaching  hosts  by  the  clouds  of  dust  that  rose  high 
abov^.  the  surrounding  hills.  Our  left,  under  Brigadier-Generals  Evans, 
Jackson  and  Cocke,  and  Col.  Bartow  with  the  Georgia  Brigade,  composed 
of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Regiments,  had  been  put  in  motion,  and  was 
advancing  upon  the  enemy  with  a  force  of  about  fifteen  thousand,  while 
the  enemy  himself  was  advancing  upon  our  left  with  a  compact  column  of 
at  least  fifty  thousand.  His  entire  force  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac  is 
estimated  at  seventy-five  thousand.  These  approaching  columns  encoun- 
tered each  other  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Meanwhile  the  two  batteries  in  front  kept  up  their  fire  upon  the  wooded 
hill  where  they  supposed  our  centre  lay.  They  sent  occasional  balls  from 
their  rifled  cannon  to  the  eminence  where  your  correspondent  stood.  Gren- 
erals  Beauregard,  Johnston  and  Bonham  reached  this  point  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  one  of  these  balls  passed  directly  over  and  very  near  them,  and  plunged 
into  the  ground  a  few  paces  from  where  I  stood.  I  have  the  ball  now,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  show  it  to  you  at  some  future  day.  It  is  an  eighteen- 
pound  ball,  about  six  inches  long.  By  the  way,  this  thing  of  taking  notes 
amidst  a  shower  of  shells  and  balls  is  more  exciting  than  pleasant.  At  a 
quarter  past  twelve  o'clock,  Johnston  and  Beauregard  galloped  rapidly  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Stone  bridge,  where  the  ball  had  now  fully  opened. 
Your  correspondent  followed  their  example,  and  soon  reached  a  position  in 
front  of  the  battle  field. 

The  artillery  were  the  first  to  open  fire,  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock. 
By  half-past  eleven  the  infantry  engaa;ed,  and  then  it  was  that  the  battle 
began  to  rage.    The  dusky  columns  which  had  thus  far  marked  the  approach 
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<yf  the  two  armieiB  now  mingled  with  great  clonds  of  smoke,  as  it  rose  from 
the  flashing  guns  below,  and  the  two  shot  up  together  like  a  huge  pyramid 
of  red  and  bme.  The  shock  was  tremendous,  as  were  the  odds  Mtween  the 
two  forces.  With  what  anxious  hearts  did  we  watch  that  pyramid  of  smoke 
and  dust  When  it  moved  to  the  right,  we  knew  that  the  enemy  were  giving 
way ;  and  when  it  moved  to  the  left,  we  knew  that  our  friends  were  receding. 

Twice  the  pyramid  moved  to  the  right,  and  as  often  returned.  At  last, 
about  two  o'clock,  it  began  to  move  slowly  to  the  left,  and  thus  it  continued 
to  move  for  two  mortal  hours.  The  enemy  was  seeking  to  turn  oar  left 
flank  and  to  re^h  the  nulroad  leading  hence  in  the  direction  of  Winchester. 
To  this  he  extended  his  lines,  which  ne  was  enabled  to  do  by  reason  of  his 
great  numbers.  This  was  unfortunate  for  us,  as  it  required  a  corresponding 
extension  of  oar  own  lines  to  prevent  his  extreme  right  from  outflanking 
us — a  movement,  on  our  part,  which  weakened  the  force  of  our  resistance 
along  the  whole  line  of  battle,  which  finally  extended  over  a  space  of  two 
miles.  It  also  rendered  it  the  more  difficult  to  bring  up  reinforcements,  as 
jthe  further  the  enemy  extended  his  right,  the  greater  the  distance  our 
reserve  forces  had  to  travel  to  counteract  the  movement. 

iThis  effort  to  turn  our  flank  was  pressed  with  great  determination  for  five 
long,  weary  hours,  during  which  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flowed  along 
the  entire  line  with  alternate  fortunes.  The  enemy's  column  continued  to 
stretch  away  to  the  left  like  a  huge  anaconda,  seeking  to  envelop  us  within 
its  mighty  folds  and  crush  us  to  death;  and  at  one  time  it  really  looked  as  if 
he  would  succeed.  But  here  let  me  pause  to  explain  why  it  was  our  rein- 
forcements were  so  late  in  arriving,  ana  why  a  certain  other  important  move- 
ment miscarried. 

The  moment  he  discovered  the  enemy's  order  of  battle.  Gen.  Beauregard, 
it  is  said,  dispatched  orders  to  Gen.  Ewell,  on  our  extreme  right,  to  move 
forward  and  turn  his  left  or  rear.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  Generals 
Jones,  Lonffstreet  and  Bonham,  occupying  the  centre  of  our  lines,  to  co* 
operate  in  the  movement,  but  not  to  move  until  Gen.  Ewell  had  made  the 
attack.  The  order  to  (jen.  Ewell  unfortunately  miscarried.  The  others 
were  delivered,  but,  as  the  movements  of  the  centre  were  to  be  regulated 
entirely  by  those  on  the  right,  nothing  was  done  at  all.  Had  the  orders  to 
Gen.  Ewell  been  received  and  earned  out,  and  our  entire  force  brought 
upon  the  field,  we  should  have  destroyed  the  enemy's  army  almost  literally. 
Attacked  in  front,  on  the  flank  and  in  the  rear,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
escaped,  except  at  the  loss  of  thousands  of  prisoners  and  all  liis  batteries, 
while  the  field  would  have  been  strewed  with  his  dead. 

Finding  that  his  orders  had  in  some  way  failed  to  be  executed,  General 
Beauregvd  at  last  ordered  up  a  portion  of  the  forces  which  were  intended 
to  co-operate  with  Gen.  Ewell.  It  was  late,  however,  before  these  rein- 
forcements came  up.  Only  one  bricade  reached  the  field  before  the  battle 
was  won.  This  was  led  by  Gen.  L.  K.  Smith,  of  Florida,  formerly  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  was  a  part  of  General  Johnston's  column  from 
Winchester.  They  should  have  reached  here  the  day  before,  but  were 
prevented  by  an  accident  on  the  railroad. 

They  dashed  on  to  the  chaigc  with  loud  shouts  and  in  the  most  gallant 
style.  About  the  same  time,  Maj.  Elsey  (formerly  of  the  Augusta  Ar- 
senal, I  may  have  his  title  wrong),  coming  down  the  railroad  from  Win- 
chester with  the  last  of  Johnston's  brigades,  and  hearing  the  firing,  imme- 
diately quit  the  train  and  struck  across  the  country,  and  as  a  gracious  for- 
tune would  have  it,  he  encountered  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy  as  he 
was  feeling  his  way  around  our  flank,  and  with  his  brigade  struck  him,  like 
a  thunderbolt,  full  into  the  face.  Finding  he  was  about  to  be  outflanked 
himself,  the  enemy  gave  way  after  the  second  fire.  Meanwhile,  Beaure- 
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gard  rallied  the  centre  and  dashed  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
after  him  rushed  our  own  brave  boys  with  a  shout  that  seemed  to  shake  the 
very  earth.  The  result  of  this  movement,  from  three  distinct  points,  was  to 
force  back  the  enemy,  who  began  to  retreat,  first  in  good  order,  and  finally 
in  much  confusion.  At  this  point,  the  cavalry  were  ordered  upon  the  pur- 
suit The  retreat  now  became  a  perfect  rout,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
flying  legions  rushed  past  CentreviUe,  in  the  direction  of  Fairfax,  as  if  the 
earth  had  been  opcnin?  behind  them.  It  was  when  Gren.  Beauregard  led 
the  final  charge  that  his  horse  was  killed  by  a  shell. 

The  following  picture  of  the  once-renowned  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
as  it  is  exhibited  under  the  Lincoln  despotism,  is  furnished  'for  us  by  one  of 
the  despot's  truest  friends  and  supporters,  the  New  York  Times : 

For  three  days,  without  an  effort  to  prevent,  the  public  saw  the  remains 
of  some  twenty  regiments  scattered  about  the  city,  the  men  sleeping  on  door- 
steps, in  barns,  cellars,  restaurants  and  hotel  basements,  often  begging 
charity,  and  fed  by  private  citizens;  without  orde^,  discipline  or  restraint: 
the  oHicers  lounging  and  smoking  in  bar-rooms,  indifferent  to  their  own 
responsibilities  and  the  public  dishonor.  Crimes  of  every  kind  disgraced 
the  capital.  A  day  did  not  pass  without  murder,  or  rape,  or  quarrels,  or 
drunkenness.  Even  as  late  as  Friday  last  a  lady  was  shot  by  an  intoxicated 
soldier. 

No  effort  was  made  to  collect  the  men,  or  get  them  to  camps,  or  feed  or 
house  them.  Some  absolutely  suffered  firom  hunger.  No  one  knew  where 
the  head-quarters  of  his  regiment  was,  or  what  had  become  of  its  officers. 
The  army  was  a  mob.  Wherever  the  stranger  went,  over  Georgetown, 
Arlington,  Alexandria  and  Washington,  he  met  there  wandering  soldiers 
in  search  of  a  regiment 

These  three  days  were  another  defeat  of  our  forces — as  bad  as  the  cause- 
less rout  of  Manassas.  Of  some  of  the  regiments,  it  is  doubted  if  they  can 
ever  be  collected  and  reorganized,  so  thoroughly  disorganized  have  they 
become.  The  truth  is,  not  a  single  regiment  ought  to  be  quartered  in  the 
city.  It  has  become  a  den  of  liquor-shops  and  gambling-hells  for  soldiers. 
If  General  McClellan  does  not  look  aner  this  police  of  the  capital,  he 
will  find  his  army  defeated  before  a  battle. 

4.— SEABOARD  PLANTERS  SHOULD  PREPARE  FOR  THE  WAR, 

From  the  character  of  our  country  and  the  habits  of  our  people,  the 
horse  and  the  rifle  must  be  largely  depended  on  in  all  our  wars.  *  As  volti- 
geurs,  or  mixed  riflemen  and  horsemen,  with  our  railroads  extending  in 
every  direction,  and  with  strongholds  in  every  swamp,  it  will  be  scarcely 
possible  for  an  enemy  to  land  anywhere  on  our  shores,  save  at  the  risk  of 
oeing  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  With  a  few  pounds  of  parched  grits  of 
Indian  corn,  and  as  little  or  less  of  jerked  beef,  and  a  tin  cup  to  dip  water 
from  the  brook ;  his  blanket,  water-proof  cape,  his  rifle,  bowie-knife  and 
revolver,  the  planter  might  take  the  field  and  xeep  it  for  a  fortnight  without 
the  encumbrance  of  baggage  wagon  or  commissary  department.  Acting 
with  promptness,  they  might,  in  large  bodies  or  in  small  squads,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  woodd,  water  courses,  swamps  and  paths,  expert  boat- 
men all,  and  well  accustomed  to  the  stratagems  of  the  deer-stalker,  turkey 
hunter  and  night  sportsman,  he  might  stnke  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  by  this  exhausting  process  arrest  the  advance  of  invaders,  till 
more  regularly  drilled  forces  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  them. 

But  to  do  this  most  efficiently,  fora<;e  for  horses  should  be  always  attaina- 
ble ;  and  as  our  lands  are  not  natursd  to  grass,  and  the  cane  or  marsh  are 
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not  to  be  found  everywliere,  it  is  suggested  to  our  planters  to  direct  the 
sowing  of  a  small  plat  on  each  plantation  of  green  forage  crops,  and  the 
curing  of  fodder  and  horse  feed,  at  so  mucA  subscribed  toward  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  to  keep  on  hand  a  certain  proportion  of  ammunition  for 
rifle  or  double-barrel,  with  dried  beef  and  parched  meal  in  tightl)r-stopped 
vessels,  enough  to  support  a  man  for  several  days,  and  always  ready. 
Should  the  f^der  not  be  wanted,  there  will  long  be  a  good  market  for  it  in 
Charleston  and  Savannah. 

Our  forage  crops  are,  Marshy  which,  when  wilted  in  the  sun,  will  keep  a 
horse  a  few  days  at  haid  work,  and  dried,  will  make  serviceable  fodder  in 
the  winter. 

Peas,  which  cut  up  and  cured  upon  racks  just  as  the  peas  have  filled, 
constitute  one  of  the  best  fodders  known. 

Jtidian  Com,  sown  in  drills  and  cut  when  in  tassel,  will,  if  placed  on  its 
butt  in  small  shocks,  cure  in  a  fortnight  and  yield  large  returns. 

Crab  Grass  will  pay  well  for  the  labor  of  ploughing  up  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  early  part  of  July.  The  grass,  cut  just  as  the  seed  is  ripening — 
wilted  for  a  few  hours  in  the  sun,  till  there  is  no  appearance  of  moisture, 
when  it  is  wrung — put  in  small  cocks  three  feet  high,  and  thatched,  by 
combing  down  the  top  with  a  fork  or  rake,  will  cure  readily,  even  in  rainy 
weather.  If  the  hand  be  introduced  into  the  slack,  and  it  appear  too  warm, 
lift  off  the  top  half  way  down,  turn  it  over  carefully  by  placing  one  hand 
on  top  and  the  other  into  the  stack,  and  turn  it  over,  and  when  sufficiently 
cool  put  it  carefully  back  again.  Such  hay  is  equal  to  the  best  Northern, 
and  will  pay  well  upon  most  of  our  lands,  but  especially  on  old  rice  fields, 
where  it  sometimes  e;rows  several  feet  high. 

Common  Millet,  j^nted  on  good  ground,  at  thirty  inches,  will  feed  one 
horse  to  each  task  row  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  be  again  ready 
for  cutting  in  fourteen  days  till  frost  falls. 

The  Sorghum,  or  su^ar  millet;  too,  as  green  food,  will  keep  horses,  mules, 
sheep  and  hog^s,  but  will  not  do  for  milk-giving  cattle.  Kevertheless,  the 
seed,  when  dried,  is  good  substitute  for  oats,  and  will  be  readily  eaten  by 
all  kinds  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  when  they  cannot  get  corn  or  peas. 

Rice  Straw  should  also  be  all  saved,  and  no  planter,  of  course,  will  oves^ 
look  Blades  as  a  distender.  Nor  should  we  nej^lect  Corncobs,  which,  when 
ground  and  soaked  in  wjiter  with  a  little  salt,  will,  with  sweet  potatoes,  vines 
and  roots,  keep  animals  in  excellent  working  order ;  or,  soaked  and  given 
with  the  Moss,  will  enable  them  to  keep  up  tor  some  time. 

These  things,  with  the  pickings  always  to  be  found  in  our  woods,  swamps, 
canebrakes  and  along  the  borders  of  our  marshes,  even  in  severe  weather 
will  enable  us  to  adopt  a  system  of  desultory  warfare,  which  the  history  of 
invasions  shows  to  be  always  most  destructive  to  invaders,  and  in  our  case 
would  render  it  difficult  for  united  nations  to  '*  wipe  out"  us  or  our  institu- 
tions, and  give  our  property  and  wives  as  wages  to  a  hireling  soldiery. 
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The  question  a£  the  public  Jinancet 
18  one,  of  coune,  which  attractf  the 
greatest  interest  and  attention  in 
every  qnarter,  and  much  b  aaid  and 
written  upon'  it  The  susffestions  of 
a  writer,  who  signs  himselt  "  J,"  in  a 
pamphlet  published  at  Charleston, 
are  among  the  most  practical  that 
we  have  seen.  He  finas  in  the  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  crops  a  readj  and 
ample  resource  for  every  emergency, 
but  rejects,  as  impolitic  and  danger- 
ous, any  proposition  to  make  Govern- 
ment tne  purchaser  of  these  article^ 
or  to  render  the  Grovemment,  in  its 
financial  interests,  dependent  upon 
the  early  movement  of  the  orope  and 
thus  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  ^ame  of 
diplomacy.  His  own  proposition  is, 
that  the  crops  be  taken  as  lar  as  of- 
fered upon  the  following  basis : 

The  planter  to  pMge  to  the  OoTernmeat  in 

due  form  the  proceeds  of  bales  of 

cotton. 

The  GoTernment  to  elTa  thetr  obligatku  to 
ftimish  Bondfl  for  said  proceeda,  wneq  paid 
over— the  Bonde  to  draw  eight  per  cent.  Inter- 
est fkxun  the  date  of  iaeue. 

The  OoTemment  to  make  euch  proTielons  as 
will  secure  the  safety  of  the  pledged  cotton, 
•ad  to  enaure  the  payment  of  the  proceeds  into 
the  Treasury  when  the  same  is  sold. 

The  OoTemment  holding  the  pledged  Cotton 
in  safe  custody,  and  the  right  of  possession  In 
the  proceeds  of  tlte  same  when  sold,  have  now 
a  spocie  representative,  and  to  iMue  Treasury 
Notes  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  the  amount 
of  ttie  proceeds  (valuing  the  cotton  at  an  aver- 
age price,  say  ten  centH  per  pound). 

Thcfle  Treasury  Notes  to  draw  interest,  say 
one  cent  per  day  on  each  hundred  dollurM,  pay- 
able wttcn  the  Kaid  notes  are  redeemed  or  called 
in  by  the  Uovernmunt. 

The  Governnicnt  to  iwinc  those  notes  for  tlic 
payment  of  their  dubts,  the  purch>u<e  of  tlieir 
soppliefl.  and  other  war  expenditures.  'Die 
notes  would  thus  come  gradually  intu  circula- 
tion. 

The  planter,  when  lie  Ikls  baled  up  his  wliulc 
crop,  and  his  cxc-U!«8  over  and  above  the  pledged 


porUoB  thereof  is  daftpltely  McertaiBad,  «t  kip 
option,  the  QoTemraent  to  reoeire  the  pledife  of 
the  proooeds  of  thi*  e]cc«M,  and  cire  TreMory 
Notea  in  excbaqga.  In  bo  case  wioald  the  ts- 
cess  amount  be  UkeQ  for  more  Umo  one-tkird 
of  the  planter's  crop. 

Whan  the  iadepaadeooe  of  the  Soatb  is  sa- 
cqred,  and  the  crop  has  ^ne  forward  to  a  ood- 
siderable  extent,  the  Trearary  Notes  to  betUled 
in,  with  notice  that  the  intereet  thereon  wSl 
stop  from  that  date,  and  OoTemment  haTing  ia 
band  th«  prjoceeda  of  the  pledged  Ootton  (afiJnst 
which  the  notes  were  iasued),  the  eame  to  be 
redeemed. 

At  aiiy  tlma  during  the  war,  or  alter  ill 
close,  those  persons  holding  Treararr  Notea.  in 
amounts  not  lees  than  SCO,  and  are  aiapocad  to 
lend  them  to  the  OoTemment,  at  thair  call 
or  otherwise,  Bonds  of  the  OoanderatB  States 
to  be  given  Ibr  the  same. 


Another  very  interesting  pamj>hlet 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  entitled 
**  Suggestions  cu  to  the  best  mode  of 
pTftviding  means  of  carrying  out  the 
existing  tbar,"  understood  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Judge  Gholson,  of  Vir- 
ginia. I'he  writer  regards  a  resort 
to  direct  taxation  unnecessary,  and 
believes  that  in  the  control  of  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  crops  alone,  which 
can  be  readily  acquired,  the  most 
ample  resources  to  meet  every  exi- 

fency  of  the  times  will  be  furnished, 
[e  proposes  to  give  in  exchange  far 
these  crops  treasury  notes  and  oonds 
in  equal  proportion,  and  believes 
that  the  details  of  the  system,  though 
vast,  could  be  matured  by  experi- 
enced and  judicious  persons.  We 
make  an  extract  from  the  pamphlet 

"If  wo  rIiouIiI  ri'iiuire  further  rrt'dits,  the 
pa^He.iitton  and  control  of  the  i^otttm  crup  witiihl 
Kive  \m  a  iiiuDt  tUvoruble  ihlnMliuti.in  to  lhi> 
liit>iir>  loiiih'i.s  of  tlif  Wiirhl.  uml  ujm'Ii  Hh-  w.xy 
for  Miici;(!Mri  fill  iM>;;otiiitiotis.  Full  ;;iitw  n  w.-olJ 
our  Kovuniiiicnt  i«|iriM^  intu  «>\iH|i-n)  •  .  'I  ii> 
coiifidoncc  of  nil r  |»<>ii|il)>  jn  ||ii>ii  mii\iiiii>  > 
Would    inxiiirc  conliilriu-i-    in    i»lln  i.s.    w :    i 
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riai^  prodoet,  reared  tat  export,  vtd  eoMraiit* 
inc  enaiieUjr  to  two  hmndred  BdHioiiai  woidd 
ezhtlilt  en  ability  to  pay. 

The  oottoa  tlukt  pnte  in  motion  the  iplndlee 
of  France  and  Great  Britain,  and   giree  em- 

Elqyment  to  almoet  oountleee  bande,  both  upon 
ind  and  eea,  is  a  tremendone  engine,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  wiee  and  Jndkioiia . 
administration,  may  be  wielded  with  irreeisti- 
ble  power.  The  goremment  at  Washington 
might  boast  of  saiUi  that  whiten  every  ocean, 
and  exnltingiy  point  to  the  stars  and  stripes. 
We  eonid  point  to  the  tomtis  of  the  patriot 
sagea,  who  had  giren  lustre  to  the  stars  and 
stripesL  and  to  the  loxurlant  fields,  whose  pro- 
daets  bad  built  and  freighted  the  ships  they 
BOW  claJm  as  their  own,  and  ose  fbr  onr  snb* 
JngaUon.*' 

The  Macon  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  invited  the  merchants,  ban^en 
and  others  of  the  Confederate  States^ 
to  meet  in  Convention  in  that  city 
on  the  14th  of  October  next,  to  de- 
vise some  plan  of  establishing  credits 
between  these  States  and  foreign 
coutUries,  This  is  an  knportant  step 
and  in  the  right  directi<m.  Our 
mercantile  interests  should  be  well 
and  ablj  represented.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  start  right  on  the  removal  of 
the  blockade,  in  order  that  our  former 
vaaaalage  to  the  North  may  not  be 
renewed.  We  extract  from  the  cir- 
cular which  baa  been  laid  upon  our 
desk: 

"Although  the  products  of  the  doutbem 
States  hare  constituted  the  basis  of  credits  and 
exetumge  between  the  late  United  States  and 
those  nations  for  more  than  half  ^  century,  in 
a  financial  and  commercial  sense  we  are  un- 
known ta  each  other — onr  bills  of  exchange 
liaTing  been  drawn  by  Northern  houses,  and 
the  Tsst  amount  of  their  productions  consumed 
by  us— imported  through  the  same  channel — 
so  little  hare  we .  been  known  in  these  transao- 
fions,  that  years  would  be  required  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  eyents  to  build  up  that 
trade  a^d  establish  that  confidence  which  is 
absolntdy  necessary  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, which  are  founded  on  a  system  of 
eredlls.** 


laree  fires  were  built  at  this  point, 
and  the  General  withdrew  to  within 
three  miles  of  Hampton.  After  mid- 
night, finding  that  the  enemy  made 
no  demonstration  whatever,  he  dis- 
patched some  two  or  three  regiments 
of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry  to 
Hampton,  with  instructions  to  bum 
it  down.  This  force  entered  the 
town,  found  it  unoccupied  except  by 
one  or  two  persons,  and,  at  about 
three  o'clock,  set  the  place  on  fire. 
At  half-past  three  the  whole  town 
was  in  a  blaze,  and  by  morning  was 
reduced  to  ashes. 


Our  own  gallant  troops,  it  seems, 
including  even  the  inhalntants  of  the 
town,  have  consigned  to  the  flames 
the  beautiful  and  ancient  town  of 
Hampton^  rather  than  see  the  enemy 

C'  KSted  by  it.  Already  they  had 
n  entrenchments  thei%,  and  in- 
tended to  make  it  their  winter  quar- 
ters, and  a  rendezvous  for  runaway 
slaves. 

It  is  said  that  General  Maccmder 
went  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Ebmpton    and    halted.     At   night, 


The  Yankees  still  continue  to  hold 
our  captured  privateersmert  in  irons, 
for  which  compound  interest  is  ex- 
acted from  their  innmnera^le  prison- 
ers in  our  hands.  The  New  York 
Kews  speaks  plainly  to  the  tyrant 
who  would  thus  act  the  Kero  of  the 
nineteenth  century : 

**We  have  heretofore  demonstrated,  with- 
out contradiction,  as\  proposition  of  law.  that 
by  every  law  and  decision  and  precedent  of 
the  United  States  of  America— fh>m  the  time 
when  the  Congress  of  1776  authorised  priva- 
teer commissions  down  to  the  latest  authentic 
record  of  our  courts — privateering  has  been 
recognized  and  sanctioned;  that  our  courts 
have  uniformly  recognised  privateer  commis- 
sions even  when  issued  by  unacknowledged 
and  scarcely  <2e  facto  governments— even  by 
mere  revolutionary  colonial  juniat,  in  revolt 
a^inst  the  mother  country;  and,  finally, 
that  by  the  laws  of  nations,  privateering  is 
not  piracy  and  cannot  be  declared  to  be 
phucy ;  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  simply  pro> 
hibited  it,  and  did  not  propose  to  declare  it 
piracy ;  and  that  piracy  is  public  and  whole- 
sale robbery,  without  pretence  of  govern- 
mental authority  on  the  part  of  those  who 
perpetrate  it,  and  carried  6n  against  the  ves- 
sels and  piuperty  of  ail  nations  indiscriminate- 
ly ,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  privateering  against  a 
single  belligerent. 

Wto  have,  therefore,  maintained  that  the 
privateersmen  oommiettioned  by  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  are  to  be  considered  not  pi- 
rates but  prisoners  of  war.  As  such,  we  have 
urged  that  they  should  be  treated,  and  as  such 
exchanpced  to  redeem  Northern  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  Confederacy." 


President  Davis'  telegram  from 
the  field  of  battle  at  Manasses,  dated 
"July  21,  at  night,"  will  become  an 
important  historical  document.  It  is 
guarded  in  its  statement,  and  thus 
falls  far  short  of  the  facts  as  they 
afterward  came  out: 

To  Geheral  8.  Coopm : 
Night  has  closed  on   a   hard-foa^Kt  fk«\&.. 
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Our  forces  haTe  won  •  glorloas  Tictoiy.  The 
enemv  was  ront«d  and  fled  precfpitatelj, 
abanaoning  a  very  large  amount  of  arms, 
miinitionfl.  knapHacka  and  baggage.  The 
ground  was  strewn  with  their  killed  for 
miles,  and  the  farm  houses  and  grounds 
around  were  filled  with  their  wounded.  The 
pursuit  was  continued  along  several'  routes 
toward  Leesburg  and  Gentreyille  until  dark- 
ness covered  the  fugitives.  We  have  captured 
several  field  battenes  and  regimental  stand- 
ards  and  one  United  States  flag.  Many  pris* 
oners  have  been  taken.  Too  high  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed,  whether  for  the  sKill  of 
the  principal  officers,  or  for  the  gallantry  of 
all  the  troops.  The  battle  was  mainly  fought 
on  our  left  several  miles  from  our  field  works 
—our  fon»  engaged  there  not  exceeding  fif- 
teen thousand;  uiat  of  the  enemy  estimated 
at  thirty- five  thousand. 

(Signed)  Jan.  Datd. 


We  cannot  consent  to  dispose  of 
the  hero  McDowell,  and  of  tne  Ma- 
nassas afijetir  without  putting  upon 
record  as  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times,  an  admirable  satire,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  author,  John 
R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  so  long  distin- 
guished as  the  editor  of  the  South- 
ern Literary  Messengef : 

On  to  Siohmond ! 
Ann  boctbxt's  "march  to  moacow." 

Major^eneral  Scott 
An  order  had  got 

To  push  on  the  column  to  Richmond, 
For  loudly  went  forth, 
From  all  parts  of  the  North, 
The  cry  that  an  end  of  the  war  must  be  made 
In  time  for  the  regular  yearly  Fall  Trade; 
Mr.  Greeley  spoke  freely  about  the  delay. 
The  Yankees  '*to  hum"  were  all  hot  for  the 

fray; 
The  chivalrous  Grow  • 
Declared  they  were  slow, 
And  therefore  the  order 
To  march  from  the  border 

And  make  an  excursion  to  Richmond. 

Major  General  Scott 

Most  likely  was  not 

Very  loth  to  obey  this  instruction,  I  wot^ 

In  his  private  opinion 

The  Ancient  Dominion 

Deserved  to  be  pillaged  her  sons  to  be  shot, 

And  the  reiison  is  easily  noted ; 
Though  this  part  of  the  earth 
Had  given  him  birth. 
And  medals  and  swords. 
Inscribed  with  fine  words. 

It  never  for  Winfleld  had  voted. 
Besides  you  miut  know  that  our  first  of  Com- 
manders, 
Had  sworn,  quite  as  hard  as  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders, 
With  his  finest  of  armies  and  proudest  of  navies, 
To  wreak  his  old  grudge  against  Jefferson  Davis. 
Then  *"  forward  the  column,"  he  said  to  McDow- 
ell. 

And  the  Zouaves,  with  a  shout, 

Most  fiercely  cried  out, 


"To  Richmond  or  h— ll"  (T  omit  here  the  vowel); 
And  Winfield,  he  ordered  his  carriage  and  four, 
A  dashing  turn-out,  to  be  brought  to  the  door, 
For  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Richmond. 

Major  General  Scott 

Had  there  on  the  spot 

A  splendid  array 

To  plunder  and  slay ; 

In  the  camp  he  might  boast 

Snch  a  numerous  host, 

As  he  never  had  yet 

In  the  battle  field  set ; 

Every  class  and  condition  of  Northern  society 

Were  in  for  the  trip,  a  most  varied  variety ; 

In  the  camp  he  might  hear  every  lingo  In  vogoe. 

**The  sweet  German  accent,  the  rich   Irish 

brogue." 
The  beautifiil  boy 

From  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
Was  there  to  employ 

His  excellent  cannon. 
And  besides  the  long  files  of  dragoons  and  artil- 
lery, 

The  Zouaves  and  Hussars, 

All  the  children  of  Biars, 

There  were  barbers  and  oooks 

And  writers  of  books— 
The  chitfdt  cuitine  with  his  French  bills  of  Are, 
And  the  artist  to  dress  the  young  officers*  hair. 
And  the  scribblers  all  ready  once  to  prepare 

An  eloquent  story 

Of  conquest  and  glory ; 
And  servants  with  numberless  baskets  of  sillery, 
Though  Wilson  the  Senator  followed  the  train. 
At  a  distance  quite  safe,  to  **  conduct  the  cAam- 

papn*:** 
While  the  fields  were  so  green,  and  the  sl|y  waa 

so  blue, 
There  was  certainly  nothing  more  pleasant  to  do 

On  this  pleasant  excursion  to  Richmond. 

In  Congress  the  talk,  as  I  said,  was  of  action. 

To  crush  out,  imianter  the  traitorous  faction. 

In  the  press  and  the  mess. 

They  would  hear  nothing  less 

Than  to  make  the  advance,  spite  of  rhyme  or  of 

reason. 
And  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  insolent  treason. 
There  was  Greeley, 
And  Ely, 

The  blood-thirsty  Grow, 
And  Hickman  (the  rowdy,  not  Hickman  the 

beau). 
And  that  terrible  Baker 
Who  would  seise  on  the  South,  every  acre. 
And  Webb,  who  would  drive  us  all  into  the 

Gulf  or 
Some  nameless  locality  smelling  of  sulphur; 
And  with  all  this  bold  crew 
NothiuK  would  do 
While  the  fields  were  so  green  and  the  sky  was 

so  blue, 
But  to  march  on  directly  to  Richmond. 

Then  the  gallant  McDowell 
Drove  madly  the  rowel 

Of  spur  that  had  never  been  "  won  **  by  him, 
In  the  flan1^>f  his  steed. 
To  accomplmi  a  deed. 

Such  as  never  before  had  been  done  by  him ; 
And  the  battery  called  Sherman's 

Was  wheeled  into  line. 
While  the  beer^rinktng  Germans, 

From  Neckar  and  Rhine, 
With  Minnie  and  Yager, 
Come  on  with  a  swagger. 
Full  of  fury  and  lager, 

(The  day  and  the  pageant  were  equally  fine) 
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Oh !  the  flelds  were  ao  green,  and  the  sky  wm  eo 

blue, 
Indeed  'twos  a  tpoctacle  pleiwAnt  to  view, 
As  the  column  pushed  on  to  Richmond. 

Ere  the  march  was  begun, 

In  a  spirit  of  ftin, 

General  Scott  in  a  speech 

Said  his  army  should  teach 

The  Southrons  the  lesson  the  laws  to  obey. 

And  Just  before  dusk  of  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

Should  Joyfully  march  into  Richmond. 
lie  spoke  of  their  drill 
And  their  courage  and  skill, 
And  declared  that  the  ladies  of  Richmond  wonld 

rave 
O'er  such  matchless  perfection,  and  graceAilly 

ware 
In  rapture  their  delicate  'kerchiefii  in  air 
At  their  morning  parades  on  the  Capitol  Square. 
But  alack!  and  alas! 
Mark  tohai  toon  came  topats^ 
When  this  army,  in  spite  of  his  flatteries, 
Amid  war's  loudest  thunder 
Most  stupidly  blunder 

Upon  those  accursed  "masked  batteries." 
Then  Beauregard  eanuy 
Like  a  tempeit  of  flames 
Tfo  cnnmmt  them  in  vnrath 
On  their  perilout  path ; 

And  Johnston  bore  down  in  a  whirlwind  to 
sweep 

Their  ranks  from  the  field 

Where  their  doom  had  been  sealed. 
As  the  storm  rushed  over  the  face  of  the  deep; 
While  swift  on  the  centre  our  President  press'd, 

And  the  foe  might  descry 

In  the  glance  of  his  eye 
The  light  that  once  blazed  upon  Diomed's  crest. 
McDowell !  McDowell !  weep,  weep  for  the  day 
When  the  Southrons  you  meet  in  their  battle 

array; 
To  your  confident  hosts  with  its  bullets  and 

steel 
'Twas  worse  than  CuUoden  to  luckless  Lochlel  I 
Oh,  the  Generals  were  green,  and  old  Scott  is 

now  blue. 
And  a  terrible  btisiness.  McDowell,  to  yon 

Was  that  pleasant  excursion  to  Richmond. 

The  fflorious  victories  of  McCul- 
loch  and  other  Confederate  Generals 
in  MvtsouHj  render  it  exceedingly 
likely  that  the  Vandals  will  very 
shortly  be  driven  from  its  borders. 
In  anticipation  of  that  event,  Con- 
gress has  promptly  acted  by  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  the  State 
into  the  Confederacy.  Her  advent 
will  be  welcomed  with  bonfires  and 
rejoicings.  We  put  upon  record  the 
terse  and  modest  dispatch  which  an- 
nounces the  victory  over  Lyon,  who 
richly  merited  the  fate  he  encoun- 
tered : 

SpringfieULy  Mo.,  via  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
August  13, 1861. 
Hon.  L.  P.  Walkkb: 

The  battle  of  Oakhill  has  been  fought,  and 
we  have  gained  a  great  Ttctory  over  the  enemy 
oommaniied  by  General  S.  Lyon.  Tlie  battle 
was  fought  ten  miles  from  Springfield.  The 
enemy  were  nine  or  ten  thousand  strong ;  our 


force  was  about  the  aame.  The  battle  lasted 
bIx  and  a  half  hours.  The  enemy  were  re- 
pul)<ed  and  driven  from  the  field,  with  the  loss 
of  six  pieces  of  artillerjr,  several  hundred 
Htands  of  small  arms,  eight  hundred  killed, 
one  thousand  wounded,  and  three  hundred 
prisoners.  General  Lyon  was  killed,  and  many 
of  their  prominent  officers.  Our  loss  was  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  killed,  eight  hundred 
wounded  and  thirty  missing.  We  have  posses- 
sion of  Springfield,  and  the  enemy  are  in  full 
retreat  toward  Rolla. 

BiNJ.  MoCULLOCR, 

BrigadieivGeneral  Commanding. 


A  statement  is  published  in  some 
of  the  Northern  papers,  which  un- 
dertakes to  give  in  detail  the  poailvtn 
and  strength  of  our  forces  in  the  field. 
It  is  inaccurate  in  many  particulars, 
but  the  aggregate  is  not  far  from  cor- 
rect. The  writer,  who  is,  without 
doubt,  some  spy  in  our  lines,  esti- 
mates the  number  under  arms  in 
Virginia  thus: 

Manassas 85,000 

Richmond 25,000 

Norfolk. 12,000 

Johnston's  army 31.000 

Cheat  river 0,000 

Yoiktown 10,000 

Brentsville 5,000 

Fredericksburg 6.000 

Lynchburg 15,000 

Petersburg 7  000 

Dumfries 8,000 

Culpepper 8,000 

QordonsvtUe 8  000 

Charlottesville 8000 

SUunton 3,000 

Batteries,  etc 18,000 

Total 175,000 

.  He  estimates  the  whole  number  of 
Confederate  troops  in  the  field  at 
about  250,000,  being  contributed  as 
follows: 

Georgia. 22.000 

Louisiana. 14  000 

Mississippi 18.000 

Texas 9000 

Tennessee. 25  000 

South  Carolina 15,000 

Arkansas 10,000 

AlaltMma 18  000 

North  Carolina 20000 

Virginia 05.000 

Florida 3,000 

Maryland. 1000 

Missouri 22000 

Kentucky 1,000 

Total. ....243,000 

Congress  has  consolidated  its  Acts 
in  relation  to  Bonds  and  Treasury 
notes^  and  provided  for  their  securi- 
ty and  reaemption  bv  a  moderate 
'* war  tax"  Tne  people  will  respond 
promptly  and  with  alwiTvV}  V^  ^^ 
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call  The  tax  is  not  to  be  collected 
until  May  next,  and  the  States  may, 
if  thepr  prefer  it,  assupie  and  pay 
over,  m  any  other  form  or  manner, 
the  amount  assessed  upon  their  citi- 
zens. Fifly  cents  in  the  hundred 
doUarxj  on  a  moderate  valuation  of 
the  property  of  the  country,  will 
prove  to  be  but  a  trifling  burden, 
whilst  it  will  give  the  government 
the  command  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  meet  its  war  expenditures 
and  preserve  its  finances  m>m  those 
disorders  which  are  ever  incident  to 
war.  In  this,  every  citizen  has  a 
direct  interest.  Our  former  govern- 
ment resorted  to  similar  taxes  during 
the  war  of  1812-15,  and  is  doing  it 
now  on  a  larg^e  scale.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary evil  dunng  the  suspension  of 
commerce  and  the  failure  of  other 
sources  of  revenue.  The  individual 
savings  of  the  people,  the  result  of 
good  economy,  dunng  the  war,  will 
pay  the  tax. 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  author- 
izes the  issue  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  treasury  notes,  payable  six  months 
after  a  treaty  of  peace  shall  be  signed 
with  the  United  States.  These  notes 
are  not  to  be  of  less  denomination 
than  five  dollars,  and  are  to  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  war  taxes  and 
other  dues  (except  export  duties  on 
cotton),  and  in  payment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  proauce  loan. 

To  fund  toe  notes  and  to  make 
exchange  for  produce  subscriptions, 
etc.,  one  hundred  miUions  of  bonds 
are  authorized  to  be  issued,  having 
not  more  than  twenty  years  to  run 
and  drawing  eight  per  cent,  interest 

fcyable  semi-annually).  Where 
date  of  sale  of  the  produce  sub- 
scribed is  fixed  by  the  parties,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  extend 
the  time,  at  his  discretion. 

The  fourth  section  we  give  entire  : 

That  for  the  •pecial  purpose  of  paving  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and 
off  sapportin^  the  government,  a  war  tax  shall 
be  tMossed  and  levied  of  fifty  cents  noon  each 
one  hundred  dollars  of  yalue  of  the  following 
property  in  the  Confederate  States,  nannely: 
Kaal  estate  of  all  kinds;  slaves;  merchandise; 
bank  stocks;  railroad  and  other  corporation 
stocks:  money  at  interest  or  invested  by  in- 
dtviduais,  in  the  purchase  of  bills,  notes  and 


other  aeenritles  ibr  money,  except  the  bonds  of 
the  Confederate  States  or  America  and  cash 
on  hand  or  on  deposit  in  bank  or  elsewhere: 
cattle,  hones  and  mnles;  gold  watches,  gold 
and  silver  plate:  pianos  and  pleasure  carrt- 


aces :  Protidedy  howerer.  that  when  the  taxa- 
ble property,  herein  above  enumerated,  of  aoj 
head  or  a  Ikmlly  is  of  value  less  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  such  taxable  property  shall  be 
exempt  ft-om  taxation  nnder  this^Act:  and, 
pmviaed  further,  that  the  property  of  colleges 
and  schools  and  of  charitable  or  religions  cor- 
porations or  associations  actually  usod  for  the 
purpose  for  which  silch  colleges,  schools,  cor- 
porations, or  associations  were  created,  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  nnder  this  Act ;  and  pro- 
vided  fuviher,  that  all  public  lands  and  all 
property  owned  by  a  State  for  public  purpoaes 
be  exempt  flxtm  taxation. 

The  other  sections  provide  for  a 
collector  at  large  in  eacn  State,  with 
a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars,  who 
shall  appoint  assistant*  for  each  coun- 
ty, and  these  shall  make  assessments 
of  the  value  of  property  taxed  by  the 
first  day  of  November.  A  false  re- 
turn shall  be  fined  $500.  A  fulure 
to  make  response  to  the  assessor,  shall 
incur  the  penalty  of  double  taxation. 
The  valuation  shall  be  made  with 
reference  \o  the  value  of  prc^erty 
on  the  first  day  of  October.  The 
local  collectors  shall  complete  their 
lists  by  the  first  of  Decemoer.  These. 
lists  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
collectors  before  the  1st  February, 
1862.  The  tax  shall  be  collected  m 
all  of  the  districts  between  the  first 
and  twentieth  day  of  May,  under 
penalty  of  distress,  etc.,  as  stated  in 
the  Act: 

Sbc.  17.  The  taxes  assessed  on  each  person 
shall  be  a  statutorv  lien  fbr  one  jLsar  upon  all 
the  property  of  that  person  in  preference  to 
any  other  lien ;  the  said  lien  to  take  date  ftom 
the  first  day  of  October,  to  which  the  valuation 
has  relation,  and  the  land^  uid  other  property 
of  any  collector  shall  be  bound  by  statutory 
lien  for  five  years  for  all  moneys  received  by 
him  fbr  taxes;  the  date  of  such  lien  to  com- 
mence from  the  tiaie  of  his  receiving  tbM 
money. 

Sbc.  18.  The  compensation  of  the  tax  collec- 
tors shall  be  five  per  cent,  on  the  first  tea 
tiiousand  dollars  received,  and  two-and-a-half 
per  cent,  on  sll  sums  bevond  that  amount, 
until  the  compensation  shall  reach  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  beyond  wMch  no  further  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid. 

The  penalty  of  death  will  be  in- 
flicted on  those  who,  during  the  war, 
or  within  one  year  thereafter,  shall 
aid  in  counterfeiting  treasury  notes. 
The  penalty  for  counterfeiting  bonds 
and  coupons  will  be  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding   five  thousand   dollars  and 
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impriflODment  at  hard  labor  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years.  These  are  among 
the  leading  proviaons  of  the  Act, 
which  is  very  long  and  explicit  on 
every  point.  The  clause  in  regard 
to  the  assumption  by  the  States  is 
important,  and  we  hope  that  many  of 
them  wiU  take  advantage  of  it: 

8bo.  24.  If  any  State  •hall,  on  or  before  the 
lint  d»7  of  April  next,  pay,  in  the  Treunry 
notes  of  the  Cfonfederate  States,  or  in  specie, 
the  taxes  assessed  against  the  dtlsens  of  snch 
State,  lees  ten  per  centum  thereon,  it  shall  be 
the  dnty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
notify  tne  same  to  the  several  tax  collectors  of 
sndi  State,  and,  thereupon,  their  authority  and 
duty  under  this  Act  shall  cease. 


Having  spent  a  month  or  two  at  a 
summer  seat  in  the  vicinity  of  Nash- 
villet  we  became  impatient  of  the 

2uiet  of  private  life,  and  resolved  to 
nd  a  place  in  the  picture  of  active 
effort,  which  in  these  *^  piping  war 
times,**  should  include  every  good 
citizen. 

The  duty  which  has  been  assigned 
us  of  organizing  and  regulating  the 
details  of  matters^  connected  wiui  the 
CoUnn  and  other  Produce  Loan,  \b 
one  that  will  require  patient  labor, 
and  one  in  which  we  trust  to  perform 
an  acceptable  public  service.  In  the 
resource  which  is  here  opened,  the 
Government,  by  the  liberality  and 
patriotism  of  its  citizens,  will  find  its 
arm  made  strong  and  supported  in 
the  giant  strugg&  in  which  it  is  en- 

faged.  Already  millions  of  dollars 
ave  been  subscribed  under  a  formu- 
la which  follows,  and  the  aggregate 
will  be  swelled  several  fdd  before  the 
canvass  is  c<Mnpleted : 

We,  the  subscribers,  agree  to  contribute  to  the 
defence  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  portion 
of  our  crops  set  down  to  our  respective  names : 
the  same  to  be  placed  in  warehouse  or  in  our 
fitctors*  hands,  and  sold  on  or  before  the  trst 

day  of next  :•  and  the  nett 

proceeds  of  sale  we  direct  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Confederate  Statee,  for  Bonds 
for  same  amount  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest. 

Planters  of  the  South,  the  appeal 
is  in  an  especial  manner  to  you.     In 


*The  agent  in  charge  of  this  subscription 
will  fill  the  blank  as  to  the  date  of  sale,  with 
the  month  best  suited  to  the  locality  of  the 
subscriber.  In  all  cases  selecting  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  Considerations  of  mutual  in- 
terest will  prevent  a  sale  which  would  iuTolve 
the  sacrifice  of  the  property. 


the  great  resources  of  our  soil,  bless- 
ed as  it  now  is  with  prolific  harvests, 
the  ready  means  arc  afforded  of  sus- 
taining the  armies  that  have  been  or 
may  hereafler  be  called  into  the  field 
to  maintain  our  liberties  and  possess- 
ions, menaced  by  an  enemy  who 
threatens  no  less  than  subjugation 
and  extermination.  Come  forward, 
and  come  promptly.  Whilst  half  of 
our  people  are  in  arms,  the  other 
half  are  competent  by  their  resources 
to  keep  them  in  the  field.  Bring 
forth  tnese  resources,  or  such  part 
of  them  as  shall  be  beyond  your 
pressing  wants,  and  make  an  offer- 
mg  of  them  on  the  altar  of  your 
country.  Thousands  have  already  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  and  the  thought 
is  not  entertained  for  a  moment  that 
any  one  will  hesitate.  The  vindica- 
tion of  OUT  rights,  and  the  speedy 
termination  of  the  war  depend  upon 
the  unanimity  and  the  prompt  re- 
sponses of  the  people  to  evei^  call 
that  shall  be  made  upon  them. 


On  our  route  from  Nashville  to 
Richmond,  we  spent  a  day  at  the 
Mountain  House,  near  Chattanog^a^ 
and  cannot  refrain  from  expressing; 
the  surprise  and  gratification  which  it 
afforded.  Surely  we  need  never 
seek  the  mountains  of  New  England 
again,  with  such  magnificent  heights 
at  our  very  door.  iJever  have  we 
surveyed  a  more  glorious  scene  than 
that  which  nature  presents  to  us 
here.  Let  the  South  come  up  and 
look  at  it. 

Passing  through  East  Tennessee^ 
we  were  glad  to  note  the  evidences 
of  a  sounder  and  more  wholesome  sen- 
timent on  the  subject  of  the  South 
and  the  Union,  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  so  soon  as  that  gallant 
people  can  be  relieved  of  the  dema- 
gogues who  have  deceived  rfnd  be- 
trayed them,  they  will  be  found  doing 
gallant  battle  in  the  Southern  ranks. 

The  blockade  will  make  us  very 
independent  at  the  South,  and  thank 
God  for  it  Every  branch  of  manu- 
facture is  springing  up.     Our  peo^jU 
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need  but  this  spur.     We  beg  to  be 
informed  of  the   movements  in  the 
several   States.     We  shall  practice 
economy    in    every   way,   and   will 
have  enough.     Have  we  leather,  or 
can  it  be  prepared  in  time  to  furnish 
shoes  for  our  army  ?     We  think  it 
can,  or  that  substitutes  will  be  fur- 
nished.    Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.     We  want  salt   We  have 
only  to  work  our  salt  springs,  and 
carry  out  the    suggestions  of    Mr. 
Thomassy.     That  gentleman  has,  he 
tells  us,  already  secured  a  large  con- 
tract to  supply  the  army.     Richmond 
has  become  a  great  manufacturing 
town.     A  few  days  ago  we  were 
taken  through  the  colossal  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  R.  Anderson — the 
Tredegar  works — ^and  witnessed  all 
the  processes  of  manufacturing  rail- 
road iron  and  the  largest  calibre  of 
guns,  shells,  ball,  etc.    Fifleen  hun- 
dred men  are  employed.     We  saw 
cannon  in  every  stawe  of  progress, 
and  cannon    ball  without  number. 
The  process  of  rifling  was  to  us  pecu- 
liarly interesting.     The  capacitv  of 
the  establishment  is  almost  without 
limit,  and  it  s^'ems  like  a  special  pro- 
vidence in  our  behalf  that  it  exists 
within  our  limits.      Let  the   South 
become  one  great  work  shop.     We 
shall  beat  the  Yankees  in  time  with 
their  own  tools.     Let  our  ladies  take 
up  again  the  spinning  wheel  and  the 
loom,  and  every  family  will  soon  be 
enabled  to  supply  its  own  wants.     A 
people  so  nervea  and  circumstanced 
are  invincible.    Nevertheless,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  blockade,  and 
perhaps  not  even  the  war,  can  sur- 
vive the  present  winter.     The  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  writes : 

"From  a  recent  surrey  made  by  our  able 
State  Oeolop^ist,  Prof.  Emmons,  I  am  gratified 
to  state  that  we  hare  in  our  midst,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  North  Carolina  railroad,  a 
most  extenslye  and  valuable  supply  of  lead, 
now  ready  to  be  taken  up :  and  he  further  re- 
ports that  we  have  the  material  for  the  manu- 
fikcture  of  ^mpowder.  The  most  valuable 
ingredient  of  powder,  saltpetre,  Is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  limestone  caves  In  Tennessee, 
Georgia  and  North  Alabama." 


considered  by  Government  To  use 
a  vulgar  phrase,  they  are  fast  eating 
off  their  own  heads.  Those  now 
in  Richmond  tax  us  to  the  extent 
of  $30,000  or  more  a  month.  What 
is  to  be  done.  They  are  properly 
held  in  confinement  until  the  fate 
of  our  privateersmen  can  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  may  not  their  services 
be  turned  to  some  practical  account  ? 
The  common  soldiers  are  but  labor- 
ers, and  should  be  put  to  work.  We 
visited  them  a  few  days  apo,  and  no- 
ted particularly  the  redoubtable  Con- 
gressman Ely,  who,  it  is  believed, 
will  preach  no  more  crusades  against 
the  South. 


Congress  has  provided,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  recognition,  that  something 
like  shape  should  be  given  to  our 
diplomatic  System,  It  authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint  two  other  com- 
missioners of  equal  rank  with  those 
now  in  Europe,  and  to  designate  the 
several  points  to  which  they  shall  all 
be  accredited. 


J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond,  has 
published  and  furnished  us  copies  of 
several  works  well  suited  to  the 
times.  Mr.  Randolph  has  been  one 
of  the  few  publishers  within  the 
limits  of  the  South,  and  we  hope  he 
will  push  the  business  as  the  times 
become  more  favorable.  The  books 
he  sends  us  are  : 

1.  Hand-book  of  AriiUay,  by  Oapt.  Roberto. 

2.  Oooking  by  Troopt  in  Qimp  and  HbtpUalt 
by  Florence  Nightingale. 

3.  Infantry  Camp  Duty,  Field  Fortification 
and  Coast  Defence,  by  Gapt.  Buckhotts. 

4.  Jnatrttctitms  fm  Outpott  Duty,  by  Lieut. 
Col.  von  Arontschildt. 

5.  SmUouque  and  hii  Empirtj  by  D^Alaux. 

The  last-named  was  reviewed  fully, 
by  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  in  our  last.  The 
military  works  are  all  duodecimo 
pamphlets,  and  are  by  distinguished 
authorities  in  the  art  of  war. 


YiThat  to  do  with  the  prisoners 
who  are  accumulating  so  fast  upon 
our  hands,  is  a  grave  question  to  be 


The  Executive  and  the  several 
departments  are  now  well  organized 
and  well  provided  for  at  Richmond, 
and  public  business  goes  on  at  last 
with  much  of  the  regularity  and  sys- 
tem of  an  old  and  established  Gov- 
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ernment.  It  is  wonderful  how  so 
much  could  have  been  effected  in  so 
short  a  time.  No  other  people  in 
the  world,  we  verily  believe,  were 
capable  of  it  Congress,  which  met 
in  the  old  State-house,  has  now  ad- 
journed, after  the  performance  of  the 
most  important  duties  in  the  shortest 
time.  The  old  State-house  belong 
to  the  earlier  days  of  Richmond.  It 
is  a  grand  and  imposing  edifice  at  a 
distance,  but  is  now  somewhat  dilap- 
idated. The  grounds  are  super o, 
and  the  prospect  embraced  from  the 
window  out  of  which  we  now  look  is 
like  that  of  a  glorions  panorama. 
The  eye  sweeps  over  many  a  hill 
and  proud  edince,  down  the  waters 
of  the  historic  and  almost  classic 
James  river.  Richmond  is  a  beauti- 
ful city,  and  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  of  it  hereafler,  without  yielding, 
however,  the  opinion  that  its  claims 
for  the  seat  of  Government  will  have 
to  yield  in  the  end  to  Nashville. 

We  omitted  at  the  proper  time, 
nearly  three  months  ago,  to  refer  to 
a  visit  we  were  permitted  to  make  to 
the  fortifications  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor, the  theatre,  but  recently,  of  the 
opening  act  of  the  ilrama  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  We  enjoyed  a  brief  inter- 
view with  our  ola  acquaintance,  the 
heroic  Beauregard,  and  brought  away 
some  memorials  of  the  struggle.  The 
well-battered  fortress  is  in  course  of 
rapid  repair,  and  will  soon  exhibit 
few  traces  of  the  ruin  which  was 
brought  upon  it  by  the  Confederate 
guns.  Without  doubt,  such  guns 
could  in  a  week  have  effected  the 
breech.  Fort  Moultrie,  which  did 
execution  worthy  of  its  ancient  re- 
nown, is  also  assuming  its  wonted 
aspect,  and  was  when  we  visited  it 
under  command  of  our  college  class- 
mate and  friend,  Capt.  Thomas  Wag- 
ner. The  harbor  of  Charleston  is 
now  impregnable. 

The  Bank  Convention  which  as- 
sembled in  Richmond  on  the  22d 
July,  and  in  which  all  of  the  States 
were  represented  except  Louisiana, 
whose  bank  policy  is  otherwise  con- 


trolled by  the  law,  adopted  resolutions 
recommending — 

1.  Liberal  bank  accommodation  to 
planters  who  may  subscribe  of  their 
produce  to  the  Confederate  loan,  and 
agreeing : 

2.  To  receive  and  pay  out  the 
Treasury  notes  of  the  Government. 

Many  other  matters  of  especial  in- 
terest received  attention. 


Our  early  friend,  Major  Stephen 
F.  Miller,  of  Georgia,  of  whom  we 
cherish  many  pleasant  reminiscences, 
of  golden  days  and  nights,  when  he 
was  associated  with  us  in  the  office 
of  this  Review,  is,  we  are  glad  to 
perceive,  again  at  the  editorial  desk, 
and  doing  good  service  to  his  coun- 
try. He  sends  us  a  pamphlet  copy 
of  his  "  Tragedy  of  the  rotomac," 
taken  from  the  Mi  Hedge  ville  Record- 
er, which  he  edits.  Us  mock-heroic 
spirit  amuses  us  exceedingly. 


The  following  letter  comes  to 
us  over  the  signature  of  "  A  Friend." 
We  shall  endeavor  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions  of  the  writer,  although  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  get  Southern 
book  dealers  to  order  Southern  works. 
Our  circular,  which  was  sent  to  a 
long  list  of  them,  has,  so  far,  been 
responded  to  by  but  few. 

Mobile,  Augunt  — ,  1861. 
Allow  me  as  a  friend  of  your  periodical,  and 
of  erery  other  Southern  literary  enterprise,  to 
suggest  a  single  thought.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  in  the  large  and  wealthy  city  of  Mobile, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  place  at  which  your 
periodical  can  be  obtained,  as  far  as  T  am  ac- 
quainted. It  was  by  this  general  distributing 
arrangement  that  Harper's,  and  other  niaga- 
si  les,  acquired  such  an  immense  circulation. 
Multitudes  would,  no  doubt.  In  the  absence  of 
Harper's,  and  Leslie's,  and  Gleason's  and  a 
whole  host  of  Northern,  semi-obolitionized  spe- 
cies of  trash  patronize  your  very  valuable  and 
instructive  Review ;  although  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  would  not  encourage  it.  even 
though  this  mass  of  crude,  flimsy  Htuff  was  to 
be  had  in  town.  I  do  hope  ere  long,  to  see 
your  magazine  a  regular  institution  of  this 
sunny  South  for  if  there  is  one  thing  that  de- 
serves elevation  and  success  on  account  of  its 
exalted  virtue  and  excellence,  it  is  your  very 
valuable  monthly.  Do  imitate  the  Yankees  in 
one  point,  and  that  is  in  establishing  depots  at 
every  town  and  even  village  of  importance,  s«> 
that  the  people  may  become  no  attached  and 
accustomed  tu  your  iasue  that  they  will  forever 
preclude  the  Yankee  trash  that  has  been  for 
years  sprinkled  like  rain  all  ovec  o\»  ^qxkqXx'^  . 
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Dnring  the  Sditor's  eannaetioB  with  the 
GoTemment,  no  Interraptinn  will  occur  In  the 
effoin  of  the  Reriew.  The  editorial  will  be 
oondncted  by  himself  from  Richmond,  and  the 
bneineae  depiiirtment  will  be  located  at  Chariee- 
ton,  under  charge  of  hie  brother,  B.  F.  DeBow, 
who  haa,  from  the  Itmndation  of  the  work, 
been  connected,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  ite 
fortanee.  To  hie  good  management  much  has 
been  owing.  He  it  and  alwaya  haa  been  a  tme- 
hearted  Strathem  man,  deroted  to  ite  interests, 
and  sympathising  In  its  movements,  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  splinter  a  lance  in  Its  defence. 
He  was  one  of  the  Urat  to  resign  oAoe  and 
retire  tmrn  Washington,  on  receiTing  notice  of 
the  secession  of  8<xith  Ouroltna,  and  had  an- 
nounced long  before  that  under  no  circum- 
stances wonra  he  degrade  himself  by  holding 
ofllce  under  the  Lincoln  regime. 

Subscribers  will,  therefore,  remit  to  Charles- 
ton, when  it  is  convenient,  though  a  bnuch 
oOoe  qf  the  Review  will  still  be  kept  at  New 
Orleans.  The  appeal  is  stronger  than  ever  to 
everr  friend  of  the  South  to  sustain,  liberally, 
the  labors  of  the  Review,  and  enable  us  to 
withstand  the  times. 


Two  yoong  ladles  of  Virginia,  of 
pushed  manners,  and  highly  instructed  In  all 
the  branches  of  education,  including  music  and 
latin,  are  desirous  of  securing  engagements  ae 
teachers,  in  some  private  ftunily  or  ftuniliea  at 
the  South.  They  are  well  connected  and  could 
bring  any  amount  of  teetimonials.  We  apeak 
firom  personal  knowledge  in  saying  that  a  aml- 
ly  will  regard  itself  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  either.  The  age  of  Yankee  teachers 
has,  we  trust,  gone  by.  It  will  afford  us  pleas- 
ure  to  be  the  medium  of  commanlcatkm  with 
these  young  ladies. 


Fote  the  advertieement  of  the  AoakeOb  Jb- 
wale  Aoademf^  which  appears  in  our  cdumas, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the 
kind  In  the  Oonfederate  States. 

A  simUar  institution  at  Marion,  AlabaaM» 
under  charge  of  Mr.  Davis,  known  as  the  Jiid' 
mm  Imtihde,  enjoys  a  rqratation  vrhich  Is  very 
higli  asd  hat  been  growing  frtmi  yaar  to  year. 
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STATES. 

SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  MACON  CONVENTION. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Confederate.  States,  constituting  the 
subject  which  has  called  us  together,  must  occupy  all  our 
reflections.  We  are  without  Foreign  Commerce  altogether — 
only  a  few  cargoes  of  our  products  escape  the  blockading, 
squadron  of  the  United  States  in  going  out  from  our  ports, 
or  an  occasional  vessel  mav  succeed  in  entering  some  harbor 
along  our  extended  coast;  but,  prior  to  the  period  of  our  sepa- 
ration from  our  former  associates,  the  contemptible  position  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Southern  States  had  been  a  subject  of 
most  anxious  solicitude  upon  the  part  of  our  best  citizens — ^the 
incubus  which  paralyzed  every  energy — that  palsied  every 
heart — that  chilled  the  zeal  of  the  most  devoted  patriots,  has 
been  thrown  from  our  commerce  by  the  action  of  tlie  people  of 
the  States  composing  the  Confederacy,  and  we  are  now  assem- 
bled where  the  discussion  as  to  our  future  policy  must  be  left  to 
ourselves,  for  until  all  hands  are  chilled  by  death,  no  renewal 
of  the  accursed  connection  with  the  United  States  will  bo  tol- 
erated. 

Our  sagacity  must  find  the  road  of  safety — it  is  useless  to 
rely  upon  anything  beyond  the  interests  of  nations  or  States 
respecting  their  commerce ;  and  since  the  chief  of  the  causes 
of  our  separation  must  be  found  in  questions  affecting  our  sell- 
ing the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  purchase  of  our  supplies 
from  others,  we  are  invited  to  inquire  into  the  value  and  the 
uses  of  the  articles  Ave  produce,  and  the  necessities  which  may 
exist  for  them  to  other  nations.  We  are  the  custodians  of  a 
yearly  yield  of  four  millions  of  bales  of  cotton — an  article 
necessary  to  the  commerce  of  almost  every  nation  on  the 
globe — this  being  the  annual  average  product  of  the  Confeder- 
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ate  States  of  America  at  the  present  time.  We  produce  annu- 
ally rice,  pitch,  tar  and  turpentine,  to  a  very  large  amount, 
besides  corn  and  wheat  and  live  stock.  As  an  article  of  great 
value  to  the  foreign  consumer  we  mention  tobacco,  and  shall 
state  some  facts  deeply  interesting  to  the  States  of  North  Car- 
olina, Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Virginia  (we  omit  Kentucky, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  because  their  future,  although  plainly 
indicated  by  our  wishes  and  their  interests,  yet  they  have  not 
identified  themselves  with  the  Confederate  States),  and,  there- 
fore, we  shall  discuss  these  subjects  without  reference  to  them, 
except  so  far  as  the  facts  adduced  shall  implicate  them. 

The  annual  revenue  from  tobacco  in  England  is  about  twen- 
ty-five millions  of  dollars;  the  consumption  being  for  1858, 
33,739,133  lbs.;  in  1859,  34,459,864  lbs.;  and  in  1860,35,306,846 
lbs.  In  the  year  1858,  our  exports  to  England  and  her  colonies 
was  twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  hogs- 
heads, four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  boxes,  and 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  bales — their  whole 
value  in  dollars,  as  declared  at  the  Custom  Houses  of  the  United 
States,  was  four  millions  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and^fixty-one  dollars.  In  1859,  the  official 
returns  make  our  exports  37,906  hogsheads,  2,068  boxes,  3,891 
bales — valued  at  $6,000,234 ;  in  other  words,  the  value  of  this 
article  shipped  to  England  by  us,  when  grown  and  placed  on 
shipboard,  is,  on  an  average,  five  millions,  and  allowing  the 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  to  be  four-fifths  of  American 
tobacco,  the  crop  of  our  tobacco  yields  to  her  exchequer  four 
times  as  much  as  it  does  to  our  planters,  without  any  charge 
for  that  which  she  exports,  or  for  that  which  goes  to  her  colo- 
nies direct;  the  duty  is  three  shillings  sterling  on  each  pound 
of  leaf  tobacco,  and  five  per  cent,  on  the  manufactured,  about 
nine  shillings  and  sixpence — say  seventy-five  cents  on  leaf  and 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  on  the  manufactured,  per 
pound. 

In  France,  in  the  year  1791,  the  Regie  and  Farmers'  General 
were'  abolished,  and  a  duty  of  twenty  francs  on  one  hundred 
pounds,  imported  by  foreign  vessels,  and  three-fourths  of  that 
sum  if  on  French  vessels,  was  substituted ;  and,  in  1799,  it  was 
increased  to  sixty-six  francs  on  that  in  foreign  vessels,  and  on 
that  in  French  vessels  to  forty-four  francs,  with  an  excise  tax 
of  forty  centimes  (about  eight  cents)  on  the  kilogramme  {2^^-^^ 
lbs.),  was  imposed  on  the  manufactured,  and  twenty-four  cen- 
times (about  five  cents)  the  kilogramme  on  leaf  or  smoking 
tobacco;  under  this  system  the  revenue  amounted  to  only 
1,129,708  francs.  In  1804,  the  whole  subject  was  entrusted  to 
the  general  administration  of  the  customs,  the  fullest  rigor  was 
exercised,  and  domiciliary  visits  were  made  to  both  sellers 
and  manufacturers;  the  revenue  was  brought  up  to  12,600,000 
fVancs ;  the  duties  were  doubled  in  1804 ;   and,  again,  in  1806, 
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with  all  possible  appliances  of  the  most  rigid  flurveillance,  the 
revenue  only  reached,  in  1811, 16,000,000  francs;  from  this  period 
the  sale  and  manufacture  became  a  Government  monopoly;  by 
this  system  the  revenue  was  brought  up  to  25,000,000  francs. 
In  1820,  the  sales  that  year  by  Government  were  12,645,277 
kilogrammes,  producing  64,027,137  francs — deducting  expenses 
of  cost  of  tobacco  and  of  the  manufacture,  the  net  revenue 
was  42,219,604  francs.     In  1830,  the  sales  were  11,169,554  kilo- 
grammes; proceeds,  81,366,947  francs;  the  costs  of  tobacco  and 
manufacture,  22,338,035  francs;  net  revenue,  59,028,912  francs. 
In  1838,  tobacco,  purchased  chiefly  in  America,  was  6.520,569 
kilogrammes,  valued  at  14,497,309  francs.     The  consumption  of 
all  tobacco  in  France,  in  1858,  was  21,981,096  kilogrammes;  in 
1859,  24,099,837  kilogrammes;  in  1826,  the  declared  value  of 
American  ^d  all  other  tobacco,  per  pound,  was  about  twenty- 
one  cents  per  pound,  or  (to  use  French  terms),  two  francs  fifty 
centimes  for  the  kilogramme.     In  1859,  l|Yo  francs  per  kilo- 
gramme, or  about  twelve  cents  per  pound,  was  the  declared 
value  of  the  tobacco,  as  received  at  the  ports  of  France.     Of 
the  receipts,  American   tobacco    constituted   19,846,198    kilo- 
grammes— say  43,661,635  pounds,  abo^  thirty  thousand  hogs- 
heads in  all;  the  revenue  for  1860,  was  the  enormous  sum  of 
$36,000,000— say  180,000,000  francs,  and  employed  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  in  its  culture,  manufacture  and  sale.     On  this  sub- 
ject, an  argument  addressed  to  the  French  Government  through 
the   Count  de  Vergennes,  by  Mr.   Jefferson,  dated  at  Paris, 
August  15th,  1785,  is  full  of  argument,  and  we  may  at  once 
recognize  that  it  had  produced  its  impression,  for  six  years 
afterward  the  ports  were  thrown  open  to  tobacco  at  very  low 
duties  comparatively.     On  the  22d  June,  1848,  M.  Thouret  laid 
a  proposition  before  the  French  Assembly,  *'  that  the  sale  of 
tobacco  and  snuff  should  no  longer  be  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government;  the  proposition  did  not  receive  twenty-five 
votes  of  an  assembly  of  more  than  six  hundred  members,  and 
thus  fell  to  the  ground — that  number  of  assenting  votes  being 
required  before  any  proposition  can  come  before  the  Chambers 
even  for  consideration.     This  vote  would  seem  to  show  that 
public  opinion  in  France  was  in  favor  of  the  monopoly,  when 
we  consider  that  the  members  have  been  so  recently  chosen  by 
universal   suffrage   throughout  all  parts  of  France."     These 
extracts  are  from  Mr.  Eush's  late  work,  page  481.     This  is  the 
care  which  the  late  Government  bestowed  on  our  commercial 
interests.     Mr.  Jefferson   not  only  wrote  down  his  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject,  but  he  submitted  facts  and  considerations 
worthy  of  the  great  interest  at  stake;  the  indifferent  memo- 
randum by  Mr.  Eush  was  enough  for  him  and  the  interests  he 
represented  in  France.     The  article  of  tobacco  is  a  monopoly 
in  Sanlinia,  and  all  Italy,  and  in  Austria,  and  also  in  Spain.     A 
very  valuable  note  in  the  Lost  Principle,  page  179,  taken.  fro\s^ 
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Jefferson's  report  in  1791,  and  a  report  on  commercial  relations 
of  the  United  States,  Thirty-Fourth  Congress,  First  Session, 
will  be  used  by  those  who  would  wish  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject farther.  We  have  suflSciently  demonstrated  the  vfiluo  of 
this  article  to  all  foreign  Governments  with  whom  we  have  had 
much  intercourse  commercially.  The  institution  of  slavery  in 
all  the  border  States  depends  chiefly  upon  the  culture  of  tx>- 
bacco,  and  whilst  they  may  not  have  indicated  any  restlessness 
under  evidences  of  inattention  to  their  interests  heretofore,  yet 
they  may  J  in  self-defence,  levy  State  taxes  upon  the  sales  of  all  the 
productions  of  such  countries  as  discriminate  against  the  article 
upon  which  their  labor  and  their  institutions  must  depend,  and  thus 
bring  up  unpleasant  complications;  the  border  slave  States 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  this  article  should  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Government  of  the  Confederf^e  States  in 
their  intercourse  with  all  foreign  powers;  if  not,  rather  than 
part  with  their  slaves,  they  ought  to  protect  themselves  through 
their  License  Laws;  but,  as  the  gravest,  and  certainly  the  first 
question  for  our  consideration,  must  be  how  the  present  block- 
ade can  be  removed  so  as  to  leave  the  ocean  clear  before  us,  we 
have  introduced  the  fleets  above  respecting  tobacco,  and  find 
that  we  may  affirm  that  upon  the  export  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  p6unds  of  manufactured  and  leaf  tobacco,  which  is 
below  the  average  exports  annually,  the  foreign  Governments 
of  the  world  collect,  at  the  least,  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  of  revenue. 

The  enormous  power  we  thus  have  in  our  own  hands,  acting 
upon  the  simple  fulcrum  of  the  interest  of  other  nations,  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  escape  observation  in  the  enquiry  now  so  full 
of  interest  to  our  agricultural  and  commercial  interests :  how 
can  the  ports  of  the  country  be  thrown  open  ? 

In  1764  and  '65  there  was  a  nonimportation  league  amongst 
American  merchants.  In  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  we 
had  an  embargo  upon  the  exports  of  the  United  States;  whilst 
we  suffered  inconveniences  ourselves  from  these  causes,  yet 
they  were  trivial  when  compared  to  those  inflicted  upon  Great 
Britain  for  respecting  the  effect  on  the  trading  classes  of  Eng- 
land— the  painful  words  are  used  by  her  own  historians:  "Eng- 
land labored  under  the  most  painful  anxiety  she  ever  felt"  in 
.1765,  and  that  her  whole  interests  were  seriously  prejudiced  by 
the  embargo  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  confirmed  by  all  authorities. 
The  course  of  the  United  States  Government  in  blockading  our 
ports,  although  it  affects  us  less,  from  our  peculiar  situation, 
than  it  would  a  nation  more  dependent  on  commerce,  yet  we 
are  certainly  aware  of  the  fact,  too  patent  to  be  denied,  that 
the  war  would  be  of  very  little  moment  to  us  in  a  financial 
aspect  but  for  the  blockade  of  our  ports.  We  are  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  States  suffers  more  from  this  cause  than 
we  do ;  her  manufacturers  now  pay  twenty -two  cents  the  pound 
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for  cotton — double  its  price  in  ^ew  Orleans  and  five  cents  above 
tbe  price  in  Liverpool ;  but  it  is  none  of  our  duty  to  reason  the 
folly  of  the  blockade  to  Northern  minds;  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purposes,  and,  indeed,  it  is  our  duty  to  enquire  what  our  course 
of  action,  as  a  nation,  should  be,  seeing  the  whole  interests 
which  demand  our  consideration  and  care.  The  course  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  justify  us  in  laying  an 
embargo  on  all  exports  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Cer- 
tainly so  long  as  the  fleets  of  that  Government  practice  any 
interruptions  to  our  commerce.  Since  that  Government  has 
thrown  in  our  way  the  fulcrum,  let  us  apply  the  lever  with 
which  we  can  move  the  whole  commercial  world.  This  done 
and  persevered  in  for  a  short  time,  would  carry  famine  and 
want  to  the  homes  and  firesides  of  millions  of  human  beings  in 
all  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  nations  of  the  world. 
The  great  criminal  m  this  transaction  would  be  that  silly 
tyrant,  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  for  its  continu- 
ance would  depend  on  their  action,  not  on  ours,  as  we  should 
stand  ready  to  repeal  the  embargo  when  the  United  States 
blockading  squadron  was  withdrawn,  or  permanent  peace  es- 
tablished with  us.  This  policy  would^  beget  for  us  friends 
where  they  are  most  needed,  viz  :  amongst  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  negotiation  which 
would  spnng  up  with  them,  open  ports  and  diminished  duties  for 
American  tobacco  should  become  an  object  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Let  the  scuffle  for  our  markets  take  place  between 
all  foreign  nations,  for  until  we  can  secure  a  navy  our  products 
and  the  markets  we. offer  for  foreign  commodities  must  buy  for 
ns  and  our  interests  protection  and  dependence.  The  exports 
of  the  Confederate  States  in  former  years  has  been  worth  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  in  round  numbers ;  our 
consumption  of  goods  derived  from  the  Northern  States  and  for- 
eign nations  has  been  as  much  more,  say  together  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars — no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  The  letters  of  marque  and  'reprisal  has  driven 
many  Yankee  ships  from  the  ocean,  but  rather  than  lose  our 
crops,  England  and  France  will  turn  loose  a  fleet  upon  the 
United  States  navy  which  will  convey  these  meddlesome 
obtruders  into  other  seas  and  inlets  than  those  of  the  Southern 
coast.  We  now  allow  a  few  cargoes  to  depart  from  our  ports; 
they  are  worthless  to  us  in  any  view,  when  compared  to  the 
vast  crops  which  must  remain  in  our  barns  and  store-houses. 
These  cargoes,  however,  are  just  so  much  turned  against  us,  so 
long  as  the  war  lasts,  and  goes  to  aid  our  enemies.  This  course, 
on  our  part,  invites  the  rapacity  of  merchants  to  enterprises 
calculated  to  entangle  us  with  other  nations,  and  must  beget 
vexatious  quarrels  between  our  customers.  Such  a  policy  is 
unworthy  of  a  great  and  honorable  people,  and  ought  not  to  be 
practiced  by  us.    It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1785, 
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as  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Hogendorf,  that  the  United  States 
should  practice  neither  commerce  nor  navigation;  and  that 
whenever,  indeed,  their  numbers  should  so  increase  as  that 
their  produce  would  overstock  the  markets  of  the  nations  who 
should'  come  to  seek  it,  the  farmers  must  either  employ  the 
surplus  of  their  time  in  manufactures  or  in  navigation  until  our 
ports  are  opened.  We  must  occupy  our  thoughts  as  to  some 
now  field  of  labor,  for  there  is  an  increasing  taste  with  our 
people  for  commerce  and  navigation.  The  war  must  go  on, 
however,  and  one  of  its  sinews  is  money,  and  with  this  comes 
up  the  whole  question  of  finance,  and  to  that  subject  we  now 
proceed.  The  last  official  returns  from  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
federate States  disclose  their  circulation  in  July,  1860,  to  be 
sixty-eight  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  their  deposits  some 
fifty  to  fifty-one  millions,  their  specie  some  thirty-one  to  thirty- 
two  millions;  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  deposits  should  be 
added  to  the  circulation  to  represent  fairly  the  moneys  avail- 
able for  commercial  and  agricultural  purposes.  We  may  safely 
state  then,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  millions  was  the 
whole  circulation  which  these  institutions  represented.  This 
sum  should  be  augmented  by  such  amount  as  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  in  gold  or  silver,  and  applying  the  general 
multiple  of  thirty  in  property  to  one  of  money,  the  property  of 
the  Confederate  States  amounts  to  about  four  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.  The  necessities  of  the  Confederate  States  has  in- 
creased the  volume  of  paper  credits  vastly.  A  suspension  of 
specie  payments  has  been  made  general,  and  the  entire  transac- 
tions of  the  business  of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
conflict  with  the  United  States  must  be  carried  on  by  govern- 
mental and  bank  credits,  paper  money,  unless  all  the  different 
elements  can  be  united  in  some  system  of  measures  mutually 
advantageous. 

The  very  fact  that  we  must  collect  the  direct  tax  now  imposed 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  our  Congress,  upon  the  property  of 
the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  Government  paper  and 
use  bank  notes,  disposes  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Government  should  ally  itself  with  the  business  of  the  banks 
or  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  question  which  arises  is, 
what  action  ought  the  Government  to  take  to  render  the  taxes 
uniform  ?  An  exchequer,  with  an  office  of  discount  and  de- 
posit attached,  embracing  the  general  features  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  recommends  itself;  the  Government  has  made  laws 
regulating  the  conduct  of  its  officers  in  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  its  revenues — they  borrow  and  collect,  and 
then  pay  away  what  they  borrow  or  collect ;  the  Treasury  of 
the  Government  is  that  thing  which  keeps  these  means  from 
their  receipt  till  their  disbursement;  and  an  exchequer,  with  a 
capital  of  fifty  lailiions  to  be  raised  by  a  subscription  of  forty 
millions  in  Confederate  eight  per  cent,  stock  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  or  individuals,  and  ten  millions  in  coin,  is  recommended 
with  the  following  restrictions  and  limitations:  The  issue 
department  to  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  banking 
department,  and  the  deposit  of  four  dollars  in  Confederate 
deot  and  one  dollar  in  coin  to  be  loft  with  the  Governor  and 
Commissioners  of  the  issue  department  by  the  banking  depart- 
ment, upon  which  the  Commissioners  shall  deliver  to  the  bank- 
ing department  or  the  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  notes  for 
the  like  amounts,  bearing  the  caption :  "  The  Governor  and 
Managers  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, will  pay  to, or  bearer  at ."    No 

note  to  be  ever  used  a  second  time  when  once  returned  to  the 
issue  department.  The  offices  to  be  located  where  the  Govern- 
ment may  indicate;  the  revenues  of  the  Government  to  be 
always  deposited  in  the  institution,  and  transferred  by  it  from 
any  one  office  to  any  other  where  required,  free  of  charge,  by  the 
banking  department;  all  transfers  of  moneys  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  individuals  to  take  place  without  any  checks. 
The  capital  to  be  awarded  to  each  State  in  proportion  to  its 
population  and  property.  The  Commissioners  for  the  issue 
department,  to  reside  at  their  several  branches,  to  be  three  in 
number,  who  shall  issue  the  notes  as  specified,  and  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  anH  Senate  of  the'  Confederate 
States;  the  general  management  of  the  banking  department 
at  each  office  to  be  conducted  by  a  governor  and  managers^ 
say  seven  in  number,  three  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  three  elected  by  the  local  shareholders,  and  then  to 
name  a  chairman — accounts  to  be  kept  with  private  indi- 
viduals and  States  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  managers,  the 
issues  of  notes  for  circulation  to  be,  after  the  issue  of  fifty 
millions  have  been  issued,  to  take  place  upon  the  deposit  of  two 
dollars  in  Confederate  debt  and  one  in  coin,  up  to  say  eighty 
millions — beyond  that  sum  to  be  only  issued  upon  one  dollar  in 
coin  as  a  deposit.  The  power  to  issue  notes  for  circulation  to 
be  limited  to  the  period  of  the  extinction  of  the  Confederate 
debt.  No  transaction  to  take  place  in  any  description  of  bills 
or  notes  maturing  beyond  the  State  in  which  the  office  was 
located.  The  debts  due  to  the  institution  never  to  exceed 
thrice  its  capital  at  any  of  its  offices.  The  issue  of  post  notes. 
at  periods  not  bej-ond  thirty  days,  upon  the  deposit  of  money 
with  the  banking  department,  and  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
depositors,  to  be  obligatory,  provided  the  amounts  named  does 

not  fall  below dollars. 

It  cannot  escape  the  least  observant,  that  the  restrictions 
against  the  dealings  in  exchange,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  are 
positive;  and  as  this  subject  should  be  disposed  of  satisfac- 
torily by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  it  is  in  our 
judgment  right  and  proper  to  declare  invalid  all  evidences  of 
debt  due,  or  to  become  due  at  any  point  in  any  State  adhering 
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to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  This  would  upturn 
and  destroy  the  stupendous  operations  in  exchange  bills,  in 
which  the  State  banKS  of  the  South  have  participated  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  credit,  given 
in  the  sale  and  movement  of  the  crops  of  the  South  has  left  us 
With  a  large  amount  of  bank  issues,  totally  inconvertible  into 
coin.  The  purchaser  of  our  crops,  say  of  cotton,  instead  of 
sending  his  means  direct  to  us,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  direct- 
ing the  purchases  to  be  made  and  a  bill  drawn  on  his  agent  in 

New  York  at date,  and  this  agent  would  sell  his  sterling 

exchange  on  the  purchaser  in,  say  Manchester,  England,  re- 
turn the  draft  from  New  Orleans,  Mobile  or  Charleston,  as  the 
case  might  be,  the  cotton  going  forward,  and  not  unfrequently 
reaching  Manchester,  and  converted  into  goods  and  sold  before 
the  maturity  of  the  bill.  The  credit  given  in  these  transac- 
tions inures  to  the  manufacturer  in  Manchester,  and  is  fur- 
nished by  the  banks  of  the  South,  and  works  out  the  simple 
result  of  leaving  the  coin,  which  ought  to  take  the  place  of  our 
cotton  when  it  is  shipped  in  our  own  country,  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  manufacturer.  If  the  purchaser  reside  in  New 
England  it  is  the  same.  The  banks  of  England,  France,  or  of 
New  York,  leave  this  whole  business  to  merchants;  and  their 
sagacity  need  but  be  commended,  since  suspensions  of  specie 
payments  are  not  practiced  upon  every  flaw  of  adversity  as  is 
the  case  with  us.  The  tendency  of  the  banking  system  is  to 
expansion.  Our  effort  to  unite  circulation  and  discount  must 
fail.  The  principles  are  antagonistical  and  as  irreconcilable  as 
the  asperities  between  paper  money  and  coin.  The  transfer  of 
the  crops  of  the  South,  if  confined  to  ready  money,  will  bring 
buyers  to  our  doors  prepared  to  pay  down  for  their  supplies. 
Certainly,  we  are  not  able  to  sell  our  enormous  crops  on 
credit,  and  this  being  too  obvious,  the  action  of  our  Congress 
can  remedy  the  evils  by  furnishing  a  convertible  currency,  and 
taxing  all  other  bank  issues  upon  each  note,  say  ten  cents  the 
first  year,  advancing  five  ccntn  for  each  year  for  twenty  years. 
The  revenue  thus  derived  will  be  $75,000.  If  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  the  first  year,  increasing  annually  with  the 
tax,  taking  all  the  notes  issued  by  the  banks  at  $75,000,000, 
and  the  denominations  to  average  ten  dollars  each,  the  term 
of  twenty  years  would  bring  us  into  a  condition  of  affairs  in 
which  none  but  large  bank  notes  would  exist;  and  if  we  paid 
off  our  national  debt,  a  metallic  currency  for  all  the  small 
transactions  of  the  country  would  prevail. 

The  tax  on  bank  issues  is  one  of  the  very  lightest  which 
could  be  imposed  on  the  country,  as  the  annual  interest  on  the 
very  smallest  note  would,  for  years,  be  more  than  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  Government.  We  need  coin  in  all  the  smaller 
transactions.  Bank  paper  is  its  foe ;  we  must  remove  that  be- 
fore the  other  will  come  in  its  place.     This  digression  from  ad- 
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Yocating  an  exchequer  has  been  anavoidable,  since  the  whole 
subject  of  the  cuirency  of  the  country  is  in  review.  One  of 
the  objects  which  we  think  may  be  accomplished  by  an  ex- 
chequer is  to  furnish  upon  a  basis  of  ten  millions  in  coin, 
credits  available  to  the  Government  and  the  borrowers  of 
monev  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
established  as  a  fact,  that  any  issue  of  bank  paper,  justly  in 
circulation,  must  leave  a  debt  behind  it  which  it  is  valuable  to 
pay.  When  to  this  we  add  the  other  quality,  that  it  will  be 
credited  and  received  by  the  largest  mqney  dealer  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Government,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  its  usefulness  as 
a  circulating  medium,  but  one  and  only  one  of  these  qualities, 
the  latter,  exists  in  regard  to  a  treasury  note.  The  reverse  is 
the  fact  respecting  the  other  quality,  as  it,  the  treasury  note, 

fets  into  existence,  as  evidence  of  an  indebtedness  to  its  first 
older ;  and  since  the  dues  to  the  Government  are  smaller  than 
the  notes  which  may  be  issued,  their  value  as  a  circulating 
medium  must  be  short-lived  and  ephemeral.  The  treasury 
notes  of  the  Government  are  cheerfully  used  by  our  citizens 
and  the  banks;  and  if  no  other  evidence  was  furnished  of  the 
cordiality  with  which  every  interest  was  prepared  to  sustain 
the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  this  would  be  am- 
ple; but  we  are  dealing  with  principles  older  than  our  Govern- 
ment, and  more  permanent  than  our  present  conflict  is  likely 
to  be.  There  is  a  standard  of  values  recognized  by  us  and  all 
the  world,  and  that  standard  of  values  is  for  every  transaction, 
viz :  so  many  pennyweights  of  gold  or  silver,  called  in  our 
language  and  for  our  commerce  a  dollar.  We  may  evidence 
our  indebtedness  by  any  description  of  paper  issues  most 
acceptable ;  but  the  debt  cannot  be  cancelled  by  the  country 
until  taxes  are  collected  from  the  land,  and  labor  suflSeient  to 
liquidate  the  obligation  ;  but  the  strong  confidence  evinced  on 
all  hands  in  our  cause  and  our  delivery,  carries  with  it  power 
enough  to  overcome  all  difficulties  connected  with  our  finances. 
Still,  that  this  immense  force  shall  be  conducted  into  safe  and 
judicious  channels,  has  been  the  object  of  these  suggestions. 
As  german  to  these  subjects  of  commerce  and  finance  comes 
up  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures;  and  here,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  the  labor  has  been  already  performed  by  the 
French.  The  spherical  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole 
has  been  carefully  ascertained  to  be  5,130,740  toiscs  (six  feet 
tVuV&%  P^rts).  This  divided  by  ten  millions  of  parts,  gives 
the  metre  (which  is  ^Oy^^i^  English  inches).  This  is  the 
unit  of  their  measures  of  length.  Its  square  and  cube  are 
taken  as  standards  of  surface,  capacity  and  solidity.  The 
gramme,  which  is  the  unit  of  the  French  weights,  is  the  one- 
hundreth  part  of  a  cubic  metre  at  (89.20  degrees  temperature 
Fahrenheit  or  4°  centigrade),  the  welling  point  of  frozen  water. 
The  litre  French  for  measuring  capacity,  is  the  cube  of  one- 
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tenth  of  a  metre.  The  terms  for  multiplying  are  Greek ;  those 
for  dividing  are  Latin.  A  simpler  or  a  more  exact  system  cannot 
be  devised.  We  could  adjust  ours  from  natural  objects,  such 
as  the  seed  of  tobacco  or  cotton,  or  even  the  fibre  of  the  sea 
island  cotton ;  but  the  present  complex  tables  of  Troy  weight, 
"Apothecaries  weight,"  Avoirdupois  weight,  "wool  weight  and 
cheese  and  butter  weight,"  are  indefensible  except  that  they 
are  in  use,  whilst  our  measures  are  equally  as  bad.  "Long 
measure,"  superficial  measure,  "cubic  or  solid  measure,"  liquid 
measure,  "  dry  measure"  and  wood  measure — every  one  arbi- 
trary. New  names  and  a  new  coin  for  our  standards  struck 
by  ourselves,  abrogating  entirely  every  name  of  every  instru- 
ment which  is  now  attached  to  our  commercial  intercourse, 
destroy  the  badges  of  our  inferiority.  Let  the  baptism  of  fire 
and  blood  through  which  we  are  passing,  enable  us  to  speak  a 
new  language  in  our  exchanges  with  the  world.  We  are  on 
the  banks  of  an  eternal  deliverance  from  bondage;  let  us  speak 
with  new  tongues;  let  us  not  recall  our  former  servitude  by 
any  word  which  is  used  by  that  race  and  Government  whose 
course  toward  us  ought  to  make  us  hesitate  to  speak  even  the 
same  vernacula. 

We  now  approach  the  subject  of  taxation,  the  true  method 
for  raising  the  revenues  of  the  Confederate  States — whether 
by  taxes  of  an  indirect  character  on  imports — by  excises — by 
taxation  on  the  sales  of  merchandize,  or  by  a  direct  tax  on  the 
whole  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  Confederacy.  History 
furnishes  us  with  the  fact,  that  two  prolific  sources  of  wars 
amongst  mankind  has  been  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  revenue.  The  decay  and  downfall  of  nations  lies 
deeper,  and  is  traceable  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  lands  on 
which  they  live  more  than  to  any  defects  in  Government.  An 
enquiry  into  the  reasons  which  led  to  our  separation  from  our 
late  associates  must  compel  us  to  recognise  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  dispute,  and,  indeed,  the  very  root  and  beginning 
of  the  quarrel,  was  a  tariif  on  imports;  for  obviously  until  the 
collection  was  made,  no  distribution  could  occur,  and  although 
we  felt  and  saw  the  injustice  practiced  upon  us  in  the  distribu- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  yet,  if  there 
had  never  been  any  duty  levied  upon  the  imports  of  the  United 
States,  our  situation  might  and  doubtless  would  have  been 
widely  different  from  that  we  now  occupy.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  disciples  of  protection  or  revenue  may  vindicate  the 
folly  of  one  side  or  the  other,  but  the  system  of  raising  the 
revenues  for  a  Confederac}'  covering  so  many  degrees  of  the 
earth's  surface,  by  a  tax  upon  the  productions  brought  into  it 
for  sale  at  the  ver}'^  moment  of  their  introduction,  is  objected 
to  because  of  its  injustice  and  want  of  diffusion  amongst  the 
people,  and  particularly  a  tariff  varying  the  charges  on  the 
different  articles. 
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A  tax  upon  all  the  property  of  a  country,  according  to  value, 
ifl  an  ad  valorem  tax;  but  if  property  in  lands  be  taxed  one  dol- 
lar, and  property  in  horses  or  slaves  be  taxed  at  fifty  cents,  it 
is  not  ad  valorem^  and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  our  tariff  has 
been  enacted  so  as  to  violate  these  simple  principles,  different 
charges  are  exacted  upon  the  value  of  different  articles — the 
article,  not  its  value,  regulating  the  charges  exacted  by  the 
Government — the  reasons  which  controlled  our  Congress  must 
have  been  those  \vhich  have  been  offered  by  the  old  Govern- 
ment that  now  is  tottering  into  the  grave,  viz.,  that  articles  of 
luxury  must  and  ought  to  pay  more  than  necessaries — the  de- 
cision of  what  is  a  luxury  and  what  a  necessary  decided,  of 
course,  by  Congress.  A  pair  of  boots  costs  five  dollars  in  Paris, 
the  duty  is  fifteen  per  cent.,  or  seventy-five  cents ;  a  diamond 
may  cost  the  same  to  ornament  a  breast-pin,  the  duty  is  ten 
per  cent.,  or  fifty  cents )  the  cost  of  cloth  enough  to  make  a 
coat  may  be  in  England  ten  dollars,  the  duty  will  be  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents;  the  value  of  forty  pounds  of  South  American 
wool  may  be  the  same,  and  yet  it  will  pay  only  one  dollar. 
You  tax  one  citizen  upon  his  consumption  one  sum  and  another 
citizen  a  different  sum  upon  the  same  value  of  foreign  merchan- 
dize— the  folly  and  injustice  of  these  discriminations  is  too 
obvious;  but  the  statement  that  neither  would  pay  anything 
unless  he  used  the  articles,  thus  rendering  all  imposts  optional 
with  the  citizen,  is  of  all  the  defences  tor  injustice  the  most 
deceptive  and  Jesuitical,  in  this,  that  it  assumes  we  ought  not 
to  trade  with  any  nation  except  ourselves,  as  all  other  buying 
is  taxed  rightly.  The  whole  argument  comes  to  this  absurdity, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  bo  discountenanced  and  abandoned  for- 
ever. If  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  upon  all  articles  was  adopted, 
it  would  be  a  nearer  approximation  to  justice  and  equity ;  but 
a  fatal  objection  exists  respecting  all  duties  upon  imports,  which 
cannot  be  removed  by  any  device  yet  discovered.  How  can  the 
value  be  ascertained  if  the  value  at  the  place  of  export  is  taken 
that  varies  as  between  seller  and  buyer  80  much  as  to  favor  all 
who  consign  goods  on  their  own  account,  made  by  themselves, 
and  of  course  the  foreign  manufacturer  becomes  the  supplier  of 
our  markets  through  his  own  agents,  who  swear  to  all  the 
invoices  sent  him,  as  to  the  cost  and  value  to  the  maker,  with- 
out guilt,  if  he  escapes  detection  ?  Our  resident  importers  are 
merely  dealers  in  selected  articles,  and,  if  honest,  cannot  go 
beyond  this  limited  sphere  except  with  a  loss.  If  you  take  a 
home  valuation,  different  values  will  attach  to  the  same  article 
at  different  ports.  This  objection  is  positive,  and  cannot  be 
removed  as  against  either  system — a  home  or  foreign  valuation. 
The  policy  of  making  the  merchants  of  the  country  its  collec- 
tors of  revenue  cannot  be  sound,  since  the  hopest  man  is  de- 
feated in  his  vocation  by  the  unscrupulous.  The  Government, 
by  gathering  its  taxes  at  the  gates  of  the  country,  declares 
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itself  unwilliDg  to  place  any  confidence  in  those  who  propose 
to  bring  in  their  property  for  sale.  The  smuggler,  unde- 
tected, Is  without  a  crime,  and,  with  his  class,  is  an  object  of 
admiration.  The  detective,  as  the  Government  officer  is 
obliged  to  become,  is  not  an  enviable  character.  The  worthy 
merchant  feels  and  sees  the  injustice  to  him,  which  ought  to 
be  removed,  but  he  is  without  any  remedy,  since  there  is  no 
citizen  of  any  country  who  can  tell  the  cost  to  him  of  his  Gov- 
ernment when  ,the  taxes  are  collected  on  imports.  The  revenue 
is  collected  as  stealthily  as  the  pickpocket  filches  property  from 
his  unsuspecting  victim.  The  results  upon  the  mind  of  the 
independent  citizen  when  forced  to  choose  between  the  swindler 
and  the  smuggler,  would  be  a  condemnation  of  both,  but  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his  own  Government  was  exer- 
cising the  office  of  taking  tribute  from  a  people  without  their 
knowing  the  amount  actually  abstracted.  Yet  we  are  bur- 
thened  with  a  tariif  on  imports  at  the  very  threshold  of  our 
existence,  as  a  Confederacy,  hottomed  upon  old  ideas  taken  from 
a  Government  which  was  tumbling  into  ruins,  chiefly  from  this 
cause,  when  we  escaped  from  it.  The  rapacity  incident  to  man 
in  every  Goviernment.  will  endeavor  to  use  the  power  of  the 
new  Government  for  its  own  advancement,  and  we  must  expect 
a  revival  of  the  old  quarrel  unless  we  discard  the  system  of 
taxation  upon  imports,  by  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  collected  its  revenue.  The  hiatus  in  the  system  which 
the  war  has  occasioned  is  very  lucky  for  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  No  revenue  from  the  custom-houses  has  disembar- 
rassed the  subject,  although  the  offlcora  are  kept,  with  their 
salaries,  in  whole  or  in  part,  regularly  paid — an  expense  which 
should  be  stopped  at  once. 

Excises  levied  upon  certain  articles,  when  sold,  of  both  foreign 
and  domestic  manufacture,  such  as  liquors,  salt,  etc.,  is  equally 
unjust;  but  if  an  indirect  tax,  yet  a  certain  method  of  securing 
the  revenue  without  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  value  and  an 
approximation  to  justice,  be  decided  upon  them  as  a  basis  of 
taxation,  let  the  sales  of  the  licensed  merchants  of  the  countrv 
be  taken,  attaching  the  simple  condition  that  no  article  shall 
be  taxed  but  upon  one  sale.  This  will  settle  the  question  of  its 
value,  for  the  sale  will  disclose  the  value  of  the  articles  quite 
surely.  The  fact  of  allowing  every  one  to  enter  our  ports  with 
their  products,  fvoe  of  charge,  and  here  seek  a  market  for  them, 
would  create  for  us  ships,  merchants  and  imports,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  ready  buyers  and  carriers  for  our  crops.  Could 
there  be  a  question  but  that  the  Government  would  thus  collect 
the  amplest  revenue,  since  it  would  take  its  revenue  on  a  higher 
value  than  the  foreign  invoice;  and  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion to  that  course  would  be,  that  tiio  State  officers  could  collect 
the  Confederate  taxes,  thus  dispensing  with  the  immense  army 
of  custom-house  officers.     But  the  fact  that  the  taxes  which 
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would  be  thus  collected  must  come  from  the  land  and  labor  of 
the  country,  and  would  be  gathered  by  indirect  meanB,  makes 
the  proposal  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  Confederate  States 
by  a  tax  on  the  sales  of  the  merchants,  and  not  on  their  impor- 
tation, oply  a  preferable  cotnpeting  proposition  to  do  the  same 
thing,  viz :  collect  the  revenue  indirectly.  Any  system  is  better 
than  a  tariff  with  different  charges  on  different  articles  for  an 
independent  commerce.  No  independence  can  exist  without 
libert}'.  To  render  a  nation  free  and  independent,  it  is  a  pre- 
requisite that  its  trade  should  be  free,  absolutely.  The  hand  of 
Government  is  pernicious  in  all  trading,  inasmuch  as  all  laws 
regulating  the  subject  must  originate  in  some  interest  or  other. 
The  major  interest  must  enact  them,  and  that  for  which  all 
laws  and  constitutions  should  exist,  viz :  the  protection  of  the 
weak,  is  defeated  and  overrode  by  the  rapacity  of  the  majority. 
The  fact  that  we  are  Southern  States  and  people,  owning  the 
same  kind  of  labor,  will  not  dethrone  the  inherent  organization 
of  man.  For  every  reason  originating  in  integrity,  and  a  saga- 
city worthy  of  the  great  mission  upon  which  we  are  now  enter- 
ing, let  us  discard  every  indirect  method  of  obtaining  from  the 
people  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Government  which 
the  States  have  called  into  being.  The  fact  that  so  many  State 
Governments,  which  manage  our  domestic  concerns  so  well, 
collect  their  revenues  in  the  open  light  of  day,  without  diflS- 
culty,  and  that  they  and  the  people  of  whom  they  collect 
their  taxes  desire  to  know  what  they  pay,  should  vindicate  the 
system  of  direct  and  honest  dealing.  The  office-holder  and  the 
wealthy  miser  may  dislike  direct  taxation ;  but,  according  to 
the  property  of  every  man  in  the  community  the  central 
Government  should  apportion  its  revenue,  may  be  safely  com- 
mended as  a  policy  destitute  of  a  thousand  evils  which  must 
attach  to  an}''  indirect  method  of  securing  a  revenue.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  reasons  absolute  experience,  as  reported  by 
Segbert,  of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  direct  taxes  from  1791  to 
1810,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  was  only  four 
dollars  and  nineteen  cents  average  on  each  hundred  dollars. 
The  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  through  the  customs-houses, 
for  fifty  years,  was  fully  as  much;  to  which  must  be  added  the 
enormous  cost  of  custom-houses,  warehouses,  revenue  service, 
etc.  See  the  Financial  report  of  1857  and  '58  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and  DeBow's  Eeview,  Vol.  22,  page 
386,  gives  a  table  which  makes  the  cost  of  the  indirect  system 
fully  fifty  per  centum  more  than  the  expenses  of  collecting  the 
taxes  directly. 

The  pilot  iKws  of  some  of  the  States  are  prejudicial  to  foreign 
commerce;  particularly  is  this  so  in  Virginia.  See  the  subject 
discussed,  in  DeBow's  Eeview,  in  a  letter  appended  to  the 
speech  of  D.  H.  Loudon  before  the  Virginia  Legislature,  Janu- 
ary, 1860.     The  pilots  should  be  made  to  enter  upon  all  North- 
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ern  vessels  and  a  Confederate  officer,  at  the  charge  of  the  vessel, 
continued  with  her,  during  her  continuance  in  Southern  waters, 
as  a  police  over  them.  The  voluntary  feature  respecting  the 
pilots  in  all  the  States  should  be  substituted  instead  of  any 
compulsion  to  employ  them  as  to  all  other  vessels. 

The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  was  instituted  to 
take  care  of  our  foreign  relations,  the  States  to  watch  over 
and  protect  our  domestic  interests,  and  wo  must,  therefore, 
suggest  that  the  taxes  collected  upon  each  sale  of  merchandise 
by  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Virginia  ought 
to  be  altered,  and  the  principle  of  the  license  laws  of  Tennes- 
see, collecting  but  one  tax  on  the  same  article,  could  be  substi- 
tuted without  detriment  either  to  the  States  or  their  commerce. 
The  dealings  in  bills  of  exchange  and  the  banking  laws  of  the 
several  States  are  subjects  which  time  and  the  operations  of 
the  tax  on  bank  issues  will  correct. 

All  city  taxation  should  be  abandoned  on  the  use  of  capital 
and  on  trades  throughoiit  the  Confederate  States. 

"After  the  prodigious  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in 
our  situation,  and,  indeed,  in  that  of  the  world,  it  has  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  enter  on  a  careful,  but  Icarless  revision 
of  our  whole  commercial  system,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
safely,  yet  promptly,  to  eradicate  those  faults  which  our  former 
connections  have  occasioned  or  displayed;  to  retrace  our  steps 
where  we  shall  find  that  they  have  deviated  from  the  line  of 
true  policy;  to  adjust  and  accommodate  our  laws  to  the  altera- 
tion of  circumstances;  to  abandon  many  prejudices  alike  anti- 
quated and  senseless,  unsuited  to  the  advanced  age  in  which  we 
live  and  unworthy  of  the  sound  judgment  which  should  distin-: 
guish  the  nation." 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  considerations  and  faets,  we  ask  the  concurrence 
of  the  Convention  at  Macon  in  the  following  propositions : 

Ist.  That  the  report  preceding  be  laid  bclbre  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  suck  action  thereon  taken  as  sball  be  just,ified  by 
the  arguments  therein  contained,  and  such  other  considerations  as  may 
present  themselves  to  Congress  in  connection  with  our  commercial  interests 
at  the  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  ocean,  the  Baltic  and  all  other  European 
ports,  as  well  as  the  ports  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

2d.  That  the  trade  in  the  tobacco  of  the  Confederate  States  should  be 
disembarrassed  of  all  Government  monopolies  in  Europe,  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  dutids  in  England  should  be  sought  by  every  means. 

dd.  That  a  commission  to  prepare  at  once  an  entirely  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  as  well  as  new  coins,  may  be  created. 

4th.  A  repeal  of  the  entire  system  of  duties  on  imports,  and  a  perma- 
nent system  of  direct  taxation  be  adopted. 

5th.  That  the  entry  and  clearance  of  all  vessels,  as  well  as  the  police  on 
the  vessels  of  the  (Northern)  United  States  of  America,  properly  belongs 
to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  Government,  and  should  be  placed  under 
that  department  and  not  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

6th.  That  the  establishment  of  an  exchequer  of  the  Confederate  States 
would  greatly  assist  and  facilitate  our  Government  and  people  in  their  tran»- 
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actions,  by  furnishing  a  safe  depository  and  a  uniform  medium  of  exchange 
for  all  parts  of  the  country. 

And  we  further  ask  the  concurrence  of  the  Convention  in  the  following 
proposals : 

Ist.  That  the  report  may  be  enclosed  to  the  Governors  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  with  the  request  that 
they  will  lay  it  before  their  several  Legislatures,  requesting  them  to  adjust 
where  they  may  their  pilot,  inspection  and  other  laws  to  our  altered  circum- 
stances; securing  the  delivery  of  all  vessels  entering  our  waters  from  the 
United  States  to  the  proper  Confederate  ofEcers.  That  all  inspections  of 
commodities  not  absolutely  necessary  may  be  dispensed  with  or  rendered 
voluntary,  and  that  in  all  cases  where  any  article  may  require  any  mark  or 
marks  of  condemnation  the  letters  U.  S.  may  be  used  to  indicate  that  they 
are  below  standard  marketable  articles;  that  the  merchants'  license  laws 
may  be  so  altered  where  they  exist  as  that  no  article  of  merchandise  upon 
its  sale  shall  pay  but  one  State  tax,  thus  securing  its  delivery  to  the  con- 
sumers all  over  each  State  at  the  same  rate  of  State  taxation. 

And  we  further  ask  of  the  Convention  concurrence  in  the  following  pro- 
posals: 

1st.  That  the  annexed  rft)ort  be  forwarded  to  the  Councils  of  Norfolk, 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Va.;  Wilmington,  Beaufort  and  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
Charleston  and  Columbia,  S.  C;  Savannah  and  Macon,  Ga.;  St.  Augustine 
and  Fensacola,  Fla.;  Mobile  and  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Galveston,  Texas;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Memphis  and 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  with  the  request  that  they  may  consider  the  propriety  of 
adjusting  their  system  of  corporation  taxes,  so  as  to  relieve  the  trades  and 
professions  of  all  unnecessary  restrictions,  as  it  is  obvious  that  these  render 
real  estate  useful — it  is  the  trading  population  of  all  of  our  cities  which 
renders  real  estate  valuable. 


-••^ 
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Sanguine  friends  of  the  South  are  fully  assured  that  when 

frim-visaged  war  shall  again  smooth  his  wrinkled  front,  she 
as  but  to  bound  along  a  career  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
They  confidently  predict  for  her  not  only  political,  but  com- 
mercial afid  literary  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  the  North. 
While  we  would  not  wantonly  disturb  such  pleasant  fancies, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  say  we  have  not,  in  such  a  consummation, 
the  unshaken  confidence  they  so  warmly  profess.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Northern  people  must  manufacture  and  trade, 
or  do  nothing;  and  if  they  cannot,  in  the  future,  make  such 
large  profits  as  in  the  past,  they  will  bring  themselves  to 
do  with  less.  They  have  at  their  control  a  largo  mobile  capital 
and  are  our  nearest  neighbors;  and,  besides,  the  old  channels 
of  trade  may  be  reopened  before  commerce  can  be  diverted  to 
new.  Lost  to  every  principle  of  honor  and  to  all  feelings  of 
shame,  as  their  former  professions  and  recent  conduct  have  dis- 
closed, they  are  not  likely  to  find  any  barriers  to  commercial 
intercourse  in  the  feelings  engendered  upon  either  side  by  the 
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war,  either  in  their  hatred  of  us  or  otir  contempt  of  them. 
H^pce,  with  the  "glorious  summer"  that  is  to  succeed  "the 
winter  of  our  discontent,"  we  may  expect  a  visitation  more 
annoyins  than  the  showering  locusts  of  Egypt  or  the  tnusqui- 
toes  of  toe  Mississippi;  that  is  to  say,  an  inglorious  swarm  of 
peatiferous  insects,  commonly  known  as  "Yankee  drummers." 
The  means  by  which  this  plague  is  to  be  averted  we  must  leave 
to  the  discussion  of  others.  Meanwhile  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  pointing  out,  so  far  as  our  ability  extends,  the 
mode  by  which  we  may  protect  ourselves  against  another 
anaovance,  more  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  an  independent 
people :  we  mean  the  ascendancy  in  the  South  of  Northern 
literature  in  almost  every  department  of  knowledge. 

Many  of  the  influences  which  operated  under  the  old  regime 
will  operate  under  the  new;  and  if  we  would  avail  ourselves  luUy 
of  the  advantages  of  our  hardly-contested  independence,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  remove  the  causes  or  to  neutralize  the 
action  of  the  influences  themselves.  Let  us  see  what  are  to  be 
our  literary  prospects  without  an  effort  on  our  part  to  bring 
about  a  different  result.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  interests 
of  our  booksellers  will  demand  that  they  re-establish  their 
trade  as  speedily  as  possible.  Should  they  be  unable  to  replen- 
ish their  stock  elsewhere,  they  must  again  resort  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Admitting,  however,  that  everything 
usually  sold  in  their  line  could  be  obtained  in  England,  still  it  is 
quite  certain  that  unless  some  unusual  effort  be  made  to  open  a 
direct  channel  of  communication  with  London,  our  book  mer- 
chants are  not  likely  to  have  recourse  to  this  source  of  supply. 
Add  to  this  that  there  are  many  important  publications  issued 
only  at  the  North,  and  that  our  merchants  have  credit  there 
while  they  have  none  in  London,  and  it  will  clearly  appear 
that  there  exists  the  greatest  likelihood  that  this  important 
branch  of  our  trade  will  be  again  monopolized  by  those  whom 
we  have  the  best  reasons  to  consider  our  most  dangerous  foes. 
Perverted  history,  impossible  fiction  and  unmitigated  doggerel, 
in  all  styles,  from  simple  muslin  to  morocco  and  gilt,  will 
readorn  shelves  lately  sacred  to  dust  and  moths;  while  counters 
and  show-cases  will  again  shine  resplendent  with  sensation- 
projducing  dailies  and  pictorials  teeming  with  caricature  save 
only  in  the  humorous  parts,  where  caricature  is  professed.  So 
that,  although  we  may  succeed  in  drawing  our  material  supplies 
directly  from  Europe,  it  is  by  no  moans  sure  that  we  may  not 
again  find  our  people  intent  upon  buying,  distributing  and 
imbibing  Northern  ideas — the  most  nefarious  of  the  products 
of  a  prolific  source  of  evil.  The  monopoly  of  the  book  ai\d^ 
magazine  trade  by  the  North  has  mainly  contributed  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  our  literature  in  the  past,  and  will  conduce  to  the 
same  result  in  future.  These  considerations  should  suffice  to 
show  that  they  reckon  without  their  host  who  think  that  no 
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exertion  on  our  part,  beyond  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Government,  will  be  needed  to  insure  a  rapid  development  of 
Southern  literature. 

The  South  has,  indeed,  presented  an  anomalous  ppectade. 
That  an  unoffending  people  should  be  assailed  upon  pharisaical 
pretences  by  unscrupulous  neighbors,  or  that  one  section  of 
a  country  should  manage,  by  political  expedients,  to  shear 
another  of  its  strength  and  then  bully  it  for  its  weakness,  can 
never  be  a  novelty  to  the  student  of  history.  But  that  the 
bullied  section  should  invite  a  repetition  of  the  outrage  may 
well  be  set  down  as  some  ^'new  thing  under  the  sun."  ,  Capable 
of  the  highest  achievements  in  literature,  the  South  should 
have  striven  to  acquire  the  prestige  whrch  attends  excellence  in 
that  as  well  as  in  all  other  concerns  of  civilized  life ;  ^et  she 
has  not  only  suffered  her  own  armor  to  rust  in  permitting  her 
literature  to  languish,  but,  by  buying  and  reading  Northern 
publications,  has  strengthened  the  arms  of  her  adversary. 

The  primary  causes  which  have  led  to  this  result  are  to  be 
found  in  the  existing  differences  in  soil  and  climate  between 
the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States  of  the  old  Union, 
and  in  the  radical  dissimilarity  in  the  character  and  pursuits  of 
the  people  inhabiting  respectively  the  two  sections.  The 
Southern  States  embrace  a  vast  extent  of  territory  admirably 
adapted  to  agriculture.  Their  citizens  have  almost  universally 
followed  this  pursuit,  not  only  for  the  profits  arising  from  the 
tilling  of  the  soil,  but  also  on  ttccount  of  its  inherent  dignity 
and  independence,  and  the  leisure  it  affords  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  amenities  of  social  life.  But  comparatively  few  among 
them  have,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  abandoned  this 
primitive  and  natural  occupation  of  man,  even  for  commerce  or 
manufactures,  while  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
authorship,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  are,  so  far  as  we  know, 
absolutely  none.  Modestly  distrusting  their  own  powers,  they 
have  not  assumed  the  character  of  teachers  in  literature,  and 
hence  have  devoted  their  time  to  it  solely  for  the  improvement 
or  amusement»it  afforded  them,  without  any  ulterior  design  of 
rendering  it  subservient  to  their  other  aims  in  life.  In  short,  they 
have  shown  themselves  readers  rather  than  writers  of  books. 
With  the  Northern  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  circumstances 
were  widely  different.  Their  soil,  in  many  places,  sterile  and 
unfit  for  the  products  of  their  climate,  and  hence  incapable  of 
supporting,  by  tillage,  their  dense  population,  has  forecd  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  other  means  of  satisfying  even  their 
ordinary  wants,  to  say  nothing  of  their  desire  of  gratifying 
their  inordinate  thirst  for  gain.  This  is  especially  true  of  New 
England,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  greediest  offshoot  of  an 
avaricious  race.  Not  only  have  commerce  and  manufacturing 
been  eagerly  and  successfully  resorted  to,  but  literature,  also, 
has  been  made  to  subserve  their  designs  for  the  acquisition 
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of  wealth — ^the  ruling  passion  of  the  people.  That  diffidence  of 
their  own  powers,  which  might  have  deterred  even  a  more 
intellectual  race  from  depreciating,  by  base  alloy,  a  literature 
enriched  by  the  poetry  of  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Milton,  by 
the  novels  of  a  Fielding  and  a  Scott,  arid  by  the  humor  of  Swift, 
Butler  and  Sterne,  fortunately  or  unfortunately  constitutes  no 
part  of  the  character  of  the  pestly,  forward  and  self-complacent 
Yankee  nation.  Though  not  fools,  like  fools  they  "rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread''  when  money  is  the  reward  of  the 
sacrilege.  Hence  they  have  written  booKS  to  sell,  without  once 
considering  whether  they  ought  not  rather  to  buy  books  to 
read,  and  have  esteemed  no  department  of  literature  too  sacred 
for  their  intrusion.  Their  efforts,  persistently  kept  up  for 
a  century,  have  pfoduced  some  works  ^chiefly  scientific  and 
historical)  which  may  be  considered  valuaole  accessions  to  Eng- 
lish literature;  but,  for  every  one  of  this  character,  there  are  a 
hundred  which  are  fit  only  to  remind  us  of  the  avarice  of  the 
Yankee,  and  the  folly  of  the  human  race.  These  differences  of 
circumstances  and'character  we  conceive  to  be  the  prime  causes 
of  the  phenomenon  in  question;  yet  other  influences  have, 
doubtless,  operated  greatly  in  bringing  about  the  result.  The 
commerce  of  the  country,  controlled  as  it  has  been  by  the 
North,  has  greatly  assisted  in  establishing  the  unlimited  sway  of 
Northern  literature  in  our  midst.  Commerce  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  fashion;  indeed,  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  but 
an  ingenious  device  of  the  commercial  classes  to  increase  their 
sales  and  profits  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  their  wares. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  chief  importing  cities  of  the 
old  Union,  have  been  the  centres  of  its  fashions,  and  hence  the 
source  to  which  the  devotees  of  the  fickle  goddess  have  looked 
to  ascertain  her  inviolable  edicts.  The  magazinists  of  those 
cities  soon  availed  themselves  of  the  desire  to  learn  the  latest 
transformations  of  fashion  to  give  a  wider  circulation  to  their 
publications.  Plates,  showing  the  new  styles  in  dress,  have 
been  for  many  years  an  invariable  concomitant  of  almost  every 
magazine  published  in  either  of  the  two  cities  nAmed,  and  have 
given  such  magazines  a  circulation,  and  consequent  influence 
upon  literature  with  the  women  of  the  South,  which  no  publica- 
tion not  possessed  of  this  advantage  could  ever  hope  to  obtain. 
Upon  the  immense  influence  exerted  through  this  channel 
it  were  needless  to  dwell.  We  pass  on  to  another  powerful 
auxiliary  of  the  North  in  overshadowing  and  repressing  the 
growth  of  Southern  literature. 

This  great  agent  has  been  nothing  more  than  a  certain  esprit 
du  corps  (if  the  phrase  be  applicable  to  a  race)  among  the 
Northern  people,  which  has  produced  a  most  coraial  co-opera- 
tion among  them  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  section, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  power,  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  though  it  may  be,  of  such  a  combination — a  com- 
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bination  in  which  politicians,  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
literati  work  together  in  perfect  harmony  to  bring  about  a 
given  result — was  certainly  stupendous,  bo  perfect  has  been 
their  organization,  that  we  do  them  no  wrong  by  assuming 
that  they  have  agreed  among  themselves  to  establish  a  <^  Mu- 
tual Aid  and  Admiration  Society/'  Proceeding  with  such  a 
hypothesis,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover  the  motto  of 
the  association.  We  find  it  inscri]^ed  upon  every  Yankee  in- 
vention, from  a  poem  by  Longfellow,  to  a  patent  tea-pot — Ex- 
celsior; and  it  is  understood  among  them  to  mean,  we  think, 
*'  Get  all  the  money  you  can  for  yourself,  but  at  the  same  time 
help  the  rest  of  us  to  get  some."  Every  Yankee  "  native  and 
to  the  manor  born"  is  a  life-member  of  the  society,  and  is  zeal- 
ous for  its  success  under  all  circumstances  and  beneath  every 
sky.  Whether  impertinently  boring  a  fellow-traveller  by  the 
Rhine,  or  acting  as  agent  to  an  <<  Underground  EaiProad'  oh 
the  Potomac — whether  pedago^uing  in  Alabama  dr  peddling 
in  South  America — whetner  reviewing  in  Boston  or  roobin^  in 
Kansas,  he  is  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  his  order,  and  devoted  to 
its  interest  with  the  zeal  of  a  Loyola."  ''  Coelum  non  animum, 
mutant/*  But  in  this  vast  society  there  are  many  smaller  ones, 
organized  on  the  same  principles,  and  each  acting  for  itself  un- 
til the  interests  of  the  whole  are  involved.  These,  again,  are 
composed  of  others — for  every  Yankee  is  a  Mutual  Aid  and  Ad- 
miration Society  within  himself— gulling,  in  default  of  other 
victims,  his  own  clique,  who  in  their  turn  overreach,  if  pos- 
sible, the  whole  Association.  The  latter,  of  course,  exercises 
its  skill  in  swindling  all  the  rest  of  mankind.     Thus 

"  Fleas  haye  other  fleas  to  bite  'em, 
j  And  thus  it  goes  ad  infinitum." 

But  no  internal  dissensions  among  its  members  ever  outward- 
ly disturb  the  harmonious  action  of  the  Society.  New  York 
and  Boston  may  dispute  as  to  which  has  the  best  right  to  bo 
considered  the  "  hub  of  the  universe,"  yet  they  will  both  agree 
that  no  other  place  has  the  slightest  right  to  set  up  its  claims  to 
such  consideration.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  may  wrangle 
together;  their  editors  may  resort  to  cudgel  or  horse-whip  to 
show  that  '^  blood  is  thicker  than  "  ink;  sects  and  parties  may 
arise  in  Church  and  State ;  Eepublican  may  denounce  Demo- 
crat, and  Democrat  Eepublican ;  yet  woe  to  the  presumptuous 
intruder  that  hopes  to  ally  himself  with  any  side,  sect  or  party, 
against  any  of  the  aims  or  ends  of  the  Yankee  race !  The 
alarm  being  sounded,  every  man  is  ready  to  **  repel  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Gaul." 

The  influence  of  such  a  combination  was  necessarily  great  in 
commerce  and  politics ;  yet  it  was  perhaps  greater  upon  the 
destiny  of  literature.  It  has  its  quarterly  in  Boston,  its  month- 
lies in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  its  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  in  every  part  of  their  land.    Let  us  see  how  har- 
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iDoniously  the  vast  machinery  works.    A  now  novel  is  an- 
nounced, ^^ Catchpenny*'  by  Samuel  Smallwitf  of  Boston.    Now, 
Smallwit  is  a  favorite  of  the  Society^  having  lectured  upon 
slavery  with  success,  or  contributed  freely  to  the  Underground 
Railroad  enterprise.    He  must,  of  course,  be  rewarded.    Forth- 
with the  daily  papers  teem  with  the  warmest  encomiums  upon 
,"  Catchpenny**    The  weeklies  appear  echoing  the  same  song; 
and  the  monthlies,  with  ajnore  measured  tread,  perhaps  follow 
in  the  wake  of  their  less  dignified  neighbors.    All  these  publi- 
cations agree  with  remarkable  unanimity,  that  "  Catchpenny" 
lately  issued  by  Huckster  &  Gouge,  is  the  most  original,  bril- 
liant and  thrilling  novel  of  the  season.    And  not  a  few,  per- 
haps, assure  the  public  that  Dickens  and  Bulwer  are  inferior  to 
Smallwit;  and  that  such  minor  scribblers  as  Thackeray  and 
Charles  Lever,  are  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  Boston 
prodigy.     Catchpenny  is  of  course  destined  to  run  a  career  in 
the  South.     The  fair  roadeins  of  Harper's  or  Graham's  Maga- 
zine,  having  satisfied  themselves  with  regard   to  the  latest 
fashions,  turn  back  to  the  "critical  notices''  to  ascertain  the 
merits  of  the  latest  novel,  are  soon  fUlly  assured  of  the  remark- 
able talents  of  "Smallwit"  and  the  manifold   excellences  of 
his  production.    Simultaneously  with  its  arrival  in  the  small 
Cities  and  villages  of  the  South  flaming  bills  are  posted,  de- 
ceiving expectant  circus-goers  with  the  announcement  of  the 
advent,  not   of  a  show,  but  of  "Catchpenny,  a  novel,"  etc. 
Eveiy  Yankee  sojourner,  if  he  has  not  been  presented  with  a 
copy  through  the  kindness  of  some  friend  at  the  North,  feels  in 
duty  bound  to  buy  and  read.     The  school-mistress  (by  no 
means  an  insignificant  member  of  the  Association)  is  of  course 
delighted  with  the  book,  and  tells  Miss  Sentiment  of  most  deli- 
cious love-scenes  in  which  it  abounds,  and  gravely  informs  old 
Mrs.  Pompous  that  the  most  elaborate  character  in  the  book 
might  have  been  drawn  for  her,  it  is  so  like  her;  an  assurance 
which  loses  none  of  its  weight,  from  the  fact  that  twenty  otber 
of  the  fair  Yankee  friends  have  been  transported  by  a  similar 
intimation.     Such  influences  as  these  produce  a  universal  de- 
sire among  the  largest  class  of  our  readers  to  know  the  con- 
tents of  ^^  Catchpenny^**  and  the  edition  is  readily  sold.  South- 
ern readers  now  find  that  they  have  spent  their  money  upon 
the  book  foolishly,  and  that  they  are  neither  wiser  nor  better 
by  reading  it.    !Jforthern  readers,  on  the  other  hand,  congratu- 
late themselves  that  the  Yankee    Society  has  made  a  larse 
profit  by  the  enterprise  from  their  gullible  neighbors  at  the 
South ;  and  are  consoled  for  the  small  sum  they  have  spent  in 
aiding  the  distribution  and  sale  of  the  work,  by  the  reflection 
that  the  money  has  been  spent  at  home,  and  that  it  will  soon 
return  to  them,  with  interest,  through  some  of  the  manifold 
channels  of  trade.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Yan- 
kee ingenuity  finds  no  other  devices  for  efiecting  a  sale  of  their 
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spurious  literary  wares.  The  method  by  which  "Helper's  Im- 
pendiog  Crisis"  attained  such  a  circulation  at  the  liorth,  af- 
fords another  illustration  of  the  genius  of  this  people.  It  at- 
tracted but  little  notice  when  first  issued,  notwithstanding  the 
popularity  of  its  doctrines  and  the  imprimatur  of  sixty-eight 
Black  Ecpublican  Congressmen ;  yet  the  persistent  abuse  heap- 
ed upon  it  by  the  New  York  "  Herald  "  gave  it  a  sale  almost 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  American  nteraturo.  Now,  we 
cannot  think  that  Bennett  could  have  had  any  laudable  design 
in  abusing  so  trifling  a  book,  but  that  he  was  paid  to  do  so 
in  order  to  give  it  notoriety,  is  a  supposition  too  much  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  antecedents  of  all  parties  eoncernod  to  be 
lightly  rejected.  This  may  be  thought  a  digression ;  yet  if  wo 
have  succeeded  at  all  in  illustrating  the  shameless  artifices  to 
which  this  inventive  people — ^this  Yankee  "Association  for  Mu- 
tual Aid  and  Admiration  " — have  resorted,  in  order  to  give 
currency  to  the  counterfeit  issues  of  their  press,  our  space  and 
our  readers'  time  will  not  be  occupied  unprofitably. 

But  to  whatever  causes  Northern  literature  may  be  indebted 
for  its  supremacy,  its  effects  upon  the  Southern  mind  have  been 
pernicious  in  the  extreme.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  exerted  a 
most  corrupting  influence  upon  our  taste.  Time  that  should 
have  been  employed  by  our  reading  people  in  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  literary  treasures  in  which  the  English 
language  so  richly  abounds,  has  been  wasted  in  delving  among 
the  rubbish  of  the  Yankee  press;  and  the  taste  for  pure  style, 
elevated  sentiment  and  just  thoughts,  has  given  place  to  a  mor- 
bid appetite  for  high-sounding  phrases,  for  ridiculous  sentimen- 
tality, and  for  startling  and  paradoxical  assertions.  Again,  for 
a  series  of  years  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  the  Southern 
people  having  left  it  to  their  Northern  allies  to  write  the  an- 
nals of  the  country,  never  once  suspected  but  that  it  would  be 
done  impartially,  and  hence  received  With  implicit  confidencx? 
all  their  statements  on  historical  subjects.  These  allies  were 
not  backward  in  availing  themselves  of  this  confidence  in  their 
veracity;  for  from  the  very  formation  of  the  late  Federal 
Union,  they  began  a  systematic  perversion  of  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, both  in  order  to  magnify  their  own  merits  and  to  enslave 
the  South  by  falsely  interpreting  the  constitutional  compact 
entered  into  between  the  States.  We  will  point  to  two  instan- 
ces to  show  with  what  unblushing  effrontery  these  attempts 
have  been  made.  Mr.  Webster,  referring  to  Massachusetts,  in 
his  celebrated  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  in  the  Senate,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  bones  of  her  sons  fallen  in  the  great  struggle  for 
independence,  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  State  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Georgia."  The  extract  containing  this 
assertion  has,  for  thirty  years,  been  periodically  spouted  from 
the  rostra  of  all  the  colleges  and  schools  of* the  South,  and 
the  assertion  itself  received  with  perfect  faith  in  its  truth  by 
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the  admiring  auditories  attendant  upon  such  exhibitions.  Yet 
it  happens  to  be  a  fact  of  which  any  one  can  feel  assured  who 
will  examine  even  Irving's  "Life  of  Washington, "  that  no 
corps  of  Massachusetts  troops  came  south  of  Virginia  during 
the  entire  Eevolutionary  War.  Such  a  statement  should  have 
come  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  "  defender  of  the  Constitution," 
although  it  is  as  true  as  could  have  been  expected  from  a  "  de- 
fender of  New  England."  For  our  next  example,  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  writer  in  the  Southern  Quarterly  Heview.*  A  Mr. 
Sabine  published  a  book  entitled  "  American  Loyalists,"  which 
was  intended  partly  for  the  glorification  of  Massachusetts,  and 
partly  for  the  traduction  of  South  Carolina ;  and  in  it,  asserted 
that  out  of  some  230,000  regulars  furnished  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Armv,  118,000  came  from  New  England  alone.  The  re- 
viewer we  have  named  having  resolved  not  to  suffer  the  state* 
ment  to  go  unchallenged,  and  having  carefully  investigated  the 
facts  of  the  case,  showed  conclusively  from  the  correspondence 
of  Washington  and  other  contemporaneous  documents,  that  it 
was  a  gross  perversion  of  historical  facts ;  that  these  New 
England  patriots,  though  suddenly  '< filled  top-full  of  direful" 
wrath  when  their  money  was  imperilled  by  a  British  tax,  and 
their  property  by  the  presence  of  an  » invading  foe,  gradually 
cooled  off  as  the  enemj'^  withdrew  from  Boston,  and  trampled 
the  soil  of  their  allies  j  that  they  became  the  most  reluctant  to 
enlist  of  all  the  colonists,  and  that  their  volunteers  were  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  most  insubordinate  and  mercenary 
troops  in  the  entire  service.  Our 'critic  concluded  (very  justly 
we  think)  that  Mr.  Sabine,  to  make  out  his  estimates,  availed 
himself  of  the  pay  roll  or  pension  list,  on  which  New  England 
mustered  considerably  stronger  than  upon  the  battle  field ;  for 
it  seems  that,  by  some  adroit  management,  the  New  England 
States  having  enrolled  their  entire  militia  nominally  in  the  ser- 
vice, succeeded  afterward  in  having  them  paid  and  pensioned 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  And  this  conclusion  derives  con- 
firmation from  the  fact  that  the  entire  militia  force  of  these 
colonies  at  the  date  of  the  Eevolution,  amounted  to  about  118,- 
000  men.  Wo  digress  ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  the  remark  that 
nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  genius  of  the  Yankee  race 
for  overreaching  all  with  whom  they  deal,  than  this  artful 
method  by  whicli  they  got  pay  for  services  which  were  never 
rendered,  and  pensions  for  patriotism  that  was  never  exhibited. 
Until  a  recent  period  we  regarded  this  people  as  our  friends 
and  political  brethren,  and  have  felt  proud  of  their  literary 
achievements.  Now  that  their  political  iniquities  have  been 
exposed,  and  their  true  character  exhibited,  we  see  that  we 
have  been  not  only  dupes  in  politics  and  trade,  but  like\^i8e 
dupes  in  iitcratyre.     We  have  heen  gazing,  as  we  fancied,  at  a 
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e:reat  drama,  generously  enacted  by  this  wonderful  race  at  the 
North,  which  was  to  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people,  and  to  teach,  as  its  moral,  the  excellence  of  American 
institutions  and  of  American  literature.  But  now  that  the 
screen  has  been  removed  and  the  wires  exposed,  like  an  urchin 
let  behind  the  scenes  after  a  puppet  show,  we  feel  that  we  have 
been  cheated  by  ingenious  contrivance  to  get  our  pennies ;  and 
wo  know  that  we  have  not  been  looking  at  giapts  at  all» 
or  even  at  men^  bpt  at  ridiculous  automatons  with  nothing 
human  about  them,  yet  well  calculated  for  acting  the  part 
which  they  have  just  been  playing.  But,  to  drop  metaphor  and 
simile,  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  no  ordinary 
Dieans  have  boen  itsed  to  deceive  us,  and  that  we  have  been  the 
dupes  of  a  class  of  beings  whose  genius  and  passion  for  gulling 
seems  almost  diabolical. 

What  chance  had  a  Southerner  to  win  literary  renown  while 
his  own  section  was  controlled  and  duped  afler  this  fashion  ? 
He  had  but  two :  either  to  give  or  to  sell  for  a  trifle  his  copy- 
right to  a  Yankee  publisher^  and  thereby  lose  the  just  reward 
or  his  labor;  or,  to  renounce  his  own  section  and  join  the 
society  of  all  Yankees  in  abusing  and  traducing  the  institu- 
tiqps  under  which  he  was  reared.  Such  prospects  were  well 
fitted  "  to  repress  his  noble  rage  and  to  freeze  the  genial  current 
of  the  soul." 

But  the  important  question  for  us  to  settle  now  is,  how  are  we 
to  relieve  ourselves  from  our  degrading  dependence  upon  our 
enemies  for  one  of  our  chief  sources  of  information  and  pleasure? 
Since  like  causes  ever  produced  like  results,  we  must  endeavor 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  influences  which  have  led  to 
this  state  of  things,  before  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  avoid  a 
return  of  the  disease.  We  readily  admit  that  our  political 
independence  is  one  step  toward  the  disonth raiment  of  our 
literature,  because  its  tendency  is  to  remove  our  centres  of 
trade  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  cities,  and  to  give  us 
commercial  freedom,  by  which  we  can  remove  many  obstacles 
which  have  hitherto  retarded  our  advance  in  literature.  Then 
an  unshackled  commerce  becomes  doubly  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  us — ^involving  as  it  does,  higher  interests  than  any 
mere  pecuniary  advantages :  the  interests  of  letters.  The  sub- 
ject of  direct  trade  with  Europe  (upon  which  the  independence 
of  our  commerce  depends)  is  receiving  ample  discussion  for  its 
own  sake.  Therefore  we  need  only  say  that,  after  the  war, 
there  will  arise  a  great  commercial  contest  which  will  decide, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  question  of  supremacy  for  the  two  rival 
Confederacies  of  North  America,  and  in  that  contest  the  South 
will  "expect  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

But  it  may  be  of  little  avail  to  Southern  literature  if  we  stop 
with  the  establishment  of  direct  trade.  There  are  other  points 
to  be  guarded.   Is  it  to  be  thought  that  the  Yankee  "Association 
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for  Mutual  Aid  and  Admiration"  is  to  be  dissolved  by  a  perma- 
nent disruption  of  the  Union,  or  by  the  inglorious  defeat  of  the 
mottled  hordes  who  now  invade  our  soil  f  Such  will  not  be  the 
ease.  If  wo  would,  therefore,  complete  our  literary  disentbral- 
menty  we  must  place  ourselves  beyond  the  reach  of  this  detest- 
able combination.  Its  agents,  of  both  sexes,  upon  the  return  of 
peace,  will  flock  hither  in  numbers,  under  the  guise  of  every 
employment  that  promises  light  work  and  good  wages.  If  we 
encourage  the  stay  among  us  of  a  people  so  sleeplessly  vigilant 
in  pursuit  of  the  selfish  ends  of  their  race,  we  must  expect 
Yankee  literature  to  resume  its  ancient  sway.  Let  the  South, 
therefore,  reflise  them  all  encouragement  and  patronage,  and 
force  them  to  seek  a  lodgment  in  other  climes.  She  has  already 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  employing,  principally, 
Southern  teachers  in  her  schools  and  colleges,  and  by  educating 
her  youth  at  home.  And  this  affords  us  an  easy  transition  to 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  South,  of  which  we  now  pro- 
pose to  treat  briefly. 

While  much  has  been  gained  by  the  withdrawal  of  Southern 
youth  from  the  colleges  of  the  North,  still  more  good  might  be 
accomplished  by  raising  those  of  the  South  to  the  position  of 
universities  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  that  term.  Manj^  of 
the  latter  are  already  universities  in  name,  but  in  name  only— ^ 
being  really  inferior,  in  many  respects,  to  the  best  high  schools 
of  which  England  can  boast.  Perhaps  the  only  exception  to 
this  remark  is  afforded  in  the  University  of  Virginia;  and  its 
success  has  shown  that  the  lack  of  institutions  of  learning 
of  the  highest  order,  in  the  South,  has  not  been  owing  to  a  want 
of  ability  to  sustain  them.  We  have  had,  within  the  last  few 
years,  some  cheering  prospects  in  other  quarters,  which  we  sin- 
cerely hope  may  not  be  blighted  by  the  existing  war ;  for,  with 
the  establishment  of  Southern  universities  of  equal  grade  with 
those  of  Europe,  we  may  anticipate  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in 
Southern  literature. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  Yankee  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals.  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  We 
cannot,  by  expostulation  or  command,  prevent  booksellers  from 
selling,  nor  the  thoughtless  among  us  from  buying  this  ephe- 
meral trash  of  the  North.  We  must  resort,  if  possible,  to  the 
method  of  supplanting  it  by  superior  publications  of  our  own. 
This,  we  think,  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  the  proper  action 
on  the  part  of  the  reading  men  and  women  of  the  South.  It  is 
apparent  that  if  our  best  Southern  journals  be  inferior  to  the 
Northern,  the  inferiority  consists  not  in  tone,  authenticity  or 
editorial  ability;  for,  in  the  first  two  particulars,  our  journals 
have  decidcdlj"  the  advantage,  while  in  the  last  they  are  at  least 
the  equals  of  their  Northern  contemporaries.  It  consists,  if  at 
all,  in  the  amount  of  general  news  and  variety  of  reading  mat- 
ter; and  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  most  instances,  a 
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comparatively  limited  circulation  renders  it  impossible  for  oar 
newspapers  to  furnish  the  double  and  tri^ld  sheets  of  those  of 
New  xork.  The  immense  circulation  of  tlie  New  York  Herald, 
for  example,  has  enabled  it  profitably  to  spend  vast  sums  to 
correspondents,  and  to  establish  such  facilities  of  information 
as  generally  to  anticipate  its  contemporaries  in  publishing  the 
latest  news.  A  liberal  support  from  every  part  of  the  South, 
extended  to  any  of  our  leading  journals  favorably  situated  for 
the  acquisition  of  intelligence  and  for  rapid  distribution  to  their 
subscribers,  would  render  them  more  readable  than  eveh  the 
notorious  "Herald."  Because,  with  all  its  excellences,  they 
would  be  wanting  in  the  shameless  venality,  the  fictitious 
canards  and  unblushing  mendacity  characteristic  of  that  famous 
sheet.  The  support  heretofore  given  by  the  South  to  the 
Northern  press  being  transferred  to  our  Southern  newspapers, 
would,  of  itself,  place  it  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  establish 
a  correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  present  their 
readers  with  the  greatest  variety  of  news,  and  to  impart  a  new 
vigor  and  give  a  wider  range  to  their  editorial  columns. 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  newspapers  applies  with  equal 
force  to  periodicals;  but  the  importance  of  the  latter,  and  their 
peculiar  relation  to  our  subject,  demand  a  more  extended 
notice.     The  infiuence  of  those  publications  is  not  easily  exag- 

ferated.  Thev  are  the  appropriate  censors  in  the  Republic  of 
letters,  and  the  history  of  modern  literature  is  replete  with 
evidences  of  their  power.  Their  praise  has  made  the  fortune 
of  many  an  author — their  censure,  perhaps,  sealing  the  doom 
of  more.  The  London  Quarterly  elevated  the  author  of  Wav- 
erly  to  the  apex  of  fame,  and  sent  poor  John  Keats  prematurely 
to  the  tomb.     But  the  origin  of  the  '*  dreaded  Quarterly"  itself, 

f>erhapB  aifords  the  highest  proof  of  their  power.  It  was  estab- 
ished  by  the  Tories  as  a  party  necessity,  to  return  the  ponderous 
blows  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  then  recently  set  up  by  the 
Whigs,  and  battling  for  their  principles  with  all  the  vigor  of  its 
younger  days.  But  we  have  evidence  nearer  home.  What, 
but  the  persistent  efforts  of  Yankee  periodicals,  could  have 
given  the  prosaic  Longfellow  a  wider  circle  of  readers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  Tennyson,  Campbell,  or  Burns? 
What,  but  they,  could  have  convinced  anybody  out  of  New 
England,  and  in  his  senses,  that  John  Greenleaf  Whittier — 
that  most  uninspired  of  fanatics — was  capable  of  aught  in 
metro  but  the  veriest  doggerel  ?  or  that  the  stuff*  manufactured- 
from  the  brain  of  James  Russell  Lowell  was  any  more  like 
genuine  poetry  than  the  taste  of  wooden  nutmegs  resembles 
that  of  the  real  article  ?  Yet  all  these  wonders  have  the  peri- 
odical publications  of  the  Yankee  Aid  Society  accomplished  ; 
while  we  have  been  content  to  gaze  at  these  marvels  in  stolid 
admiration — perhaps  inwardly  thanking  our  stars  that  we  lived 
under  the  same  Government  with  people  so  mightily  <iV^N<st\ 
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We  have  now  a  few  periodicals — the  survivors  of  a  loDg  line 
of  fallen  worthies — that  have  battled  nobly  in  the  cause  of 
Southern  independence — political,  commercial|  and  literary. 
They  have  already  done  much  good,  and  will  do  more.  But 
does  not  the  crisis  demand  of  us  to  put  them  on  a  footing  which 
will  enable  them  to  draw  out  all  the  best  talent  of  the  oouth  to 
the  support  of  our  cause?  Their  pages  are  usually  filled  with 
a  variety  of  entertaining  and  instructive  matter,  and  their  sub- 
scription lists  are  consequently  large.  But,  with  a  still  wider 
circulation,  they  would  be  able  to  make  a  more  systematic 
defence  of  Southern  principles,  by  paying  for  contributions 
on  stated  subjects.  We  know  not  to  what  extent  this  system 
may  be  adopted  by  them,  but  we  conceive,  fVom  such  circum- 
stances as  are  within  our  knowledge,  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  place  themselves  upon  that  footing  which  has 
succeeded  so  well  in  Great  Britain.  We  do  not  wholly  agree 
with  the  opinion  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  '^  none  but  a 
blockhead  would  think  of  writing  unless  he  were  paid  for  his 
labor;"  yet  we  think  the  testimony  of  experience  is  generally 
in  favor  of  the  paying  system.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  England  was  not  lacking  in  talents  for  criti- 
cal and  political  disquisition,  or  for  the  lighter  efforts  of  fictitious 
production,  nor  in  a  taste  for  those  varied  styles  of  writing.  Yet 
her  magazines  of  that  period  accomplished  little,  compared  with 
those  of  a  more  recent  day. 

While  other  influences  have  doubtless  operated,  the  plan  of 
paying  a  guinea  a  page  for  all  contributions  worthy  of  publica- 
tion discloses,  perhaps,  the  true  secret  of  the  change ;  and  we 
opine  that  the  aforesaid  guinea  had  no  small  influence  in  deter- 
mining Macaulay,  Jeffrey,  Carlyle,  and  others,  to  produce  those 
brilliant  essays  which  will  perish  only  with  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  not 
the  proprietors  of  periodicals  among  us  adopt  the  same  system? 
To  this,  two  answers  may  be  hazarded.  In  the  first  place, 
although  we  are  not  sure  but  that  it  would  prove  a  decided 
success,  we  would  not  ourselves  like  to  risk  the  capital  required 
in  such  an  enterprise,  and  Southern  publishers  may  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  It  may  be  asking  too  much,  even  of  these 
adventurous  pioneers  in  Southern  literature.  In  the  second 
place,  our  situation  is  not  that  of  Great  Britain.  There,  any 
periodical  that  offers  good  pay  may  be  sure  of  a  competent 
corps  of  contributors  within  reach  of  the  city  in  which  it  is 
published.  Under  the  system  in  question,  able  Southern  con- 
tributors, sufficient  to  supply  all  demand,  would  doubtless  be 
procured  in  course  of  time.  But  this  length  of  time  might  be 
considerable,  and  meanwhile  our  publisher  might  see  his  funds 
rapidly  exhausted  without  any  such  improvement  in  his  pages 
as  to  reimburse  his  outlay.  Many  British  periodicals  have 
come  into  existence  full  grown.     The  Edinburgh  Eeview  ex- 
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hibited  more  brilliancy  and  power,  perhaps,  daring  the  first 
decade  or  two  of  its  existence  than  it  has  ever  since  shown. 
But  until  we  can  furnish  a  Brougham,  a  Jeffrey  and  a  Si^^ey 
Smith  within  a  single  city,  we  must  be  content  to  pursue  a  aif- 
ferent  c6urse.  We  must  enable  our  periodicals  to  grow— to 
attain  the  highest  excellence  by  receiving  constant  sustenance 
from  a  liberal  and  intelligent  public.  Let  a  support  be  extended 
to  them  adequate  to  their  existing  merits,  and  they  willibecome 
more  deserving  of  patronage.  According  to  this  simple  plan,  a 
publisher  is  not  asked  to  stake  his  all  for  the  public  gooa  upon 
a  mere  chance,  of  bettering  his  position.  He,  in  effect,  says  to 
the  public :  ''  Subscribe,  and  aid  me  in  encouraging  Southern 
literature ;  whether  I  succeed  or  not  in  my  attempted  improve* 
mont  you  get  a  full  equivalent  for  your  money,  and  can  lose 
nothing."  Such  a  proposition  meeting  with  a  liberal  response, 
his  periodical  wpuld,  in  course  of  time,  draw  about  it  a  corps 
of  writers  of  competent  ability,  and  thus  gradually  subsidize 
the  best  talent  of  the  Confederacy  for  its  support. 

With  our  centres  of  trade  in  our  own  Confederacy,  with 
institutions  <^f  learning  of  the  highest  order,  with  a  powerful 
newspaper  press  gratifying  the  wants  of  our  own  people  and 
thereby  excluding  Northern  journals,  our  magazines  and 
reviews  encouraging  and  exercising  the  talent  of  the  South, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  to  rival  in  letters  the  most  polished 
nations  of  the  globe.  We  should  not  expect,  nor  should  wo 
desire  to  compete  with  the  Yankee  nation  in  certain  literary 
idjosyncracies  which  have  rendered  that  race  notorious,  if  not 
famous.  Our  daily  prayer  should  be  r  Save  us  from  such  edi- 
tors as  Bennett,  Greeley  and  Webb — from  such  novelists  as  Ned 
Buntline  and  Mrs.  Stowe — ^from  the  philosophy  of  Stephen  P. 
Andrews  and  Ealph  W.  Emerson— from  the  poetry  of  such 
rhymesters  as  Dana,  Pierpont,  Willis  and  the  rest — but  most 
especially  from  that  sickly  taste  displayed  by  the  Northern 
people  in  gulphing  down  the  incoherent  mass  of  trash  which 
their  press  daily  "belches  forth  with  groans."  The  South 
should  desire — and  we  confidently  assert  she  will  have,  if  the 
proper  means  are  employed — a  literature  not  like  that  of  the 
North,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  fecundity  of  its  abortive 
issues,  but  having  its  marks  in  the  aptest  use  of  language,  in 
the  highest  stanaard  of  excellence,  in  the  purest  models  of 
taste.  Newspapers,  honest,  able,  manly  and  independent  peri- 
odicals, willing  to  praise  where  praise  is  due,  but  visiting  with 
condign  punishment  all  pretentious  quackery  in  the  noblest  of 
all  professions;  institutions  of  learning  imparting  a  profound 
knowledge  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  the  classics,  the  sciences 
and  philosophy,  are  all  within  our  reach  and  constitute  the 
conditions  requisite  to  the  highest  literary  achievements. 

What  is  there  then  to  prevent  this  consummation  so  "devout- 
ly to  be  wished  ?"    Are  the  Southern  people  a  race  of  l&<»^^vwi. 
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dallards,  who  are  incapable  of  intellectual  improvement  f  We 
cannot  think  bo.  Sprung  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  bo 
widely  vaunted  for  its  mental  powers,  they  have  undergone  a 
slight  admixture  with  one  or  two  other  races,  all  of  whom  have 
been  distinguished  for  literary  renown.  But  while  they  have 
already  shown  an  aptitude  for  government  and  the  conduct  of 
affairs  never  surpassed,  they  nave  also  exhibited  in  manv 
instances  the  highest  capacity  for  winning  that  celebrity  which 
attends  the  <^  laborious  days ''  of  the  closet. 

But  some  genius,  of  philosophic  bent  and  narrow  vision,  may 
find  an/obstacle  in  the  enervating  influences  of  the  southern 
clime.  We  have  only  to  point  to  the  warmer  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  answer  this  objection.  Climes,  whose  '<  eter- 
nal summer"  afforded  inspiration  to  the  British  bard,  have 
succeeded  far  too  well  in  the  cultivation  of  letters  for  us  to 
countenance  a  suggestion  of  this  sort. 

But  some  free  philosopher,  seeing  no  good  in  any  social  state 
that  doe^  not  encourage  communistic  tendencies  and  free-love 
"affinities,"  may  discover  in  the  institution  of  Southern  slavery 
a  difficulty  that  is  not  to  be  surmounted.  Let  us  briefly  con- 
sider this  opinion  : 


"  Look  onoc  more 

Where  on  the  ^gean  tea  a  city  stands, 
Pare  the  air  and  light  the  soil, 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Qreeco  and  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence.   " 

Slaveholding  Athens  was  not  only  among  the  first  to 
cultivate  these  "arts  and  eloquence,"  but  carried  them  to  a 
perfection  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled,  and  never  surpassed. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  still  the  models  of  dramatic 
composition ;  Demosthenes  will  never  be  neglected  as  long 
as  oratory  is  studied ;  while  the  profoundest  thinkers  stiU 
examine  with  wonder  the  philosophical  monuments  reared  by 
the  mighty  genius  of  the  stagirite.  If  farther  proof  is  wanted, 
look  to  Kome — magnificent,  powerful,  slaveholding  Home. 
Her  language  is  still  considered,  throughout  Christendom,  an 
essential  part  of  education ;  and  the  laws  which  govern  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  civilized  world  are  even  now 
interpreted  in  the  .light  of  her  jurisprudence. 

But  we  need  not  discuss  these  matters  further.  It  is  already 
evident  that,  unless  we  again  surrender  ourselves  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Yankee  "  Society  for  Mutual  Aid  and  Admirar 
tion,"  and  again  fall  into  the  delusion  that  wo  are  fit  only  to 

frow  cotton  and  corn,  or  tobacco,  sugar  or  rice  and to 
ght,  and  that  we  must  leave  it  to  this  clever  Borean  race  to 
furnish  us  with  our  information  and  our  opinions  as  with  our 
clothes  and  coffee-pots,  we  have  a  high  literary  destiny 
before  us.  But  it  mtist  be  admitted  that  it  may  be  difficult  for 
us  to  exorcise  the  spell  of  Yankee  supremacy,  as  it  was  for 
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our  fathers  to  fVee  themselves  from  the  domination  of  English 
authors  even  after  their  political  independence  had  been  estab- 
lished; and  that  we  may  continue,  like  them,  to  give  patronage 
to  a  literature  that  is  to  revile  us  for  many  a  long  year  to 
come.  The  old  taunt  of  "Who  reads  an  American  book?" 
may  be  revived,  with  the  change,  "Who  reads  a  Southern 
book  ?"  But,  if  so,  Southerners  will  have  only  themselves  to 
blame. 
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There  is  a  strip  of  country  bordering  on.  the  Gulf  and  Atlan- 
tic coasts,  extending — with  intervals  of  fertile  swamp  and 
meadow — ^nearly  as  far  west  as  the  Rio  Grande,  and  nearly  as 
far  north  as  the  mountain  regions  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  called 
the  Pine-Barrens ;  and  lands  of  the  same  character  may  be 
found  in  little  oasen  as  far  interior  as  Troy,  New  York,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  on  Tony  Island,  and  about  the  beau- 
tiful surroundings  of  Tarry  town.  On  the  Gulf,  they  stretch 
from  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  toward  the  Tennessee, 
and  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  fertile  prairies  and  cot- 
ton plantations.  On  the  Atlantic  they  do  not,  in  all  cases^  ex- 
tend so  far;  and,  imperceptibly,  they  rise  from  wet  flats  to  hills, 
and  the  pines  become  mingled  with  oak  and  chestnut,  until, 
farther  west,  these  grow  into  rich  farms  and  lovely  mountain 
slopes,  and  rich  valleys  and  table-lands,  underneath  the  most 
beautiful  sky  and  sweetest  climate  in  America. 

The  Pine-Barrens,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  as  sterile  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be,  nor  subject  to  such  long  droughts  as 
travellers  have  reported.  The  swamps  and  meadows,  in  many 
parts,  are  exceedingly  productive,  and  in  others  the  hills  them- 
selves repay  the  farmer  for  cultivation.  'J'he  worst  soils  bring 
ample  crops  when  Judiciously  manured,  and  being  of  a  light 
and  loose  texture,  and  refreshed  with  frequent  summer  rains, 
possess  a  marked  advantage  in  these  respects  over  the  richer 
and  stiffer  lands  of  the  West.  Being  sandy,  they  ai*e  mellow 
and  easily  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  vegetation ;  and  being 
enriched  under  constant  showers,  the  climate  warms  the  crops 
into  an  astonishing  exuberance.  Besides  this,  the  facility  with 
which  the  farmer  can  gather  the  straw  of  the  pine,  and  the 
peat  of  the  low  grounds,  enables  him  to  fertilize  at  a  much  less 
expense  than  in  those  of  denser-settled  districts.  The  soil, 
under  skilful  cultivation,  will  produce  all  the  luxuries  of  gar- 
den or  orchard;  and  even  in  its  natural  state,  blessed  with  the 
soft  air  of  a  Southern  climate,  nature  springs  into  an  early 
maturity,  and  displays  a  growth  of  verdure  and  flowers  that 
would  add  a  charm  to  the  most  beautiful  scenes. 

The  land  is  astonishingly  cheap,  and  a  pretty  place  can  be 
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made  at  a  small  expense  by  a  person  of  taste  and  good  sense. 
It  tieeds  but  little  of  the  gardener's  art.  Select  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, that  carls  down  some  glade  in  successive  undulations; 
clear  away  surplus  pines;  trim  up  the  undergrowth  of 'young 
trees ;  use  the  push  scythe  freely  for  a  few  years — and .  you 
have  a  place,  with  all  the  wildness  and  variety  of  nature, 
polished  in  positive  loveliness  by  the  hand  of  art.  The  high 
costs  of  plantations  of  trees  of  old  countries  is  here  avoided, 
and  in  a  few  years  you  may  grow  noble  groves  of  indigenous 
oaks,  whose  never-fading  green  would  have  been  London's 
delight. 

The  dry  foliage  of  the  pine,  which  in  new  forests  thickly 
mats  the  ground,  forms  a  layer  of  bituminous  fuel.  The  in- 
habitants burn  this  in  the  winter,  that  the  cattle  may  crop  the 
first  tender  blades  of  spring  that  appear  with  the  blue  flag  and 
violet.  In  March,  the  whole  face  of  the  land  presents  one 
black  waste  of  charred  vegetation,  and  the  smouldering  fires 
have  killed  off  everything  but  the  pines  and  the  trees,  in  the 
moist  dells  and  glades.  Hence,  in  April  the  hills  look  like  a 
new-shaven  lawn,  and  gives  the  farmer  a  limitless  pasture  of 
sweet  and  tender  herbage.  An  industrious  horticulturist  can 
easily  acquire  a  respectable  competence  by  a  few  years  of  well- 
directed  toil;  and  the  slandered  soil  of  the  Barrens  is  now  be- 
ing used  for  the  production  of  cotton,  showing  an  incipient  ap- 
Ereciation  of  their  real  value.  The  climate  must  eventually 
ring  them  under  cultivation  for  that  purpose.  The  increasing 
demand  for  cotton  will  subject  to  the  plough  even  the  barren- 
est  hills,  in  a  climate  to  which  the  production  of  this  precious 
staple  is  limited.  Even  now,  the  better  portions  of  the  Bar- 
rens pay  no  mean  returns  in  contrast  with  better  soils.  The 
glebe  is  easily  worked,  the  country  healthy,  and  the  freightage 
to  market  less  expensive.  This  region  is  well  adapted  to  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  and  the  frequency  of  marl-beds  in  some 
portions  renders  the  cost  of  fertilizing  trifling.  We  have  seen 
luscious  bunches  of  Catawbas,  almost  rivaling,  in  flavor  and 
beauty,  the  pulpy  clusters  that  hang  on  the  rocks  of  the 
lihine.  We  have  seen  pears  of  a  size  and  juicy  richness 
excelling  anything  brought  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia. — 
The  Barrens  are  salubrious,  and  well  watered  and  wooded;  and 
the  charmed  retreats  of  its  secluded  people  seem  to  bear  a  per- 
fect -  exemption  from  sickness.  Hip  Van  Winkles,  both  in  age 
and  indolence,  are  common,  although  we  sometimes  doubt 
whether  a  twenty  years  sleep  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Mag- 
nolias would  make  a  man  as  grey  or  stiff  in  the  joints  as  the 
climate  of  Sleepy  Hollow  made  their  prototype.  Eailroads 
and  emigration  will  soon  overflow  the  present  limits  of  the 
land,  and  in  time  these  little  settlements  may  grow  into  hand- 
some villages.  The  apple  and  vine  never  fail  with  their  an- 
nual suppryr.     The  peach  does  quite  as  well  as  farther  north 
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The  fig  bHngs  fruit  that  Syria  cannot  beat,  and  oranges  (if 
slightly  protected)  sweeter  and  larger  than  those  of  Cuba. 

The  branches,  or  swamps  of  the  streams,  form  a  net-work 
over  the  country.  They  penetrate  the  piney  hills  with  gashes 
of  greener  and  softer  foliage,  making  a  superb  contrast  with 
the  monotonous  evergreens  around  them,  especially  hi  spring, 
when  the  massy  boughs  of  the  Titi  weep  with  blossoms.  The 
whole  country  is  one  boundless  park  of  hills  and  dales,  free 
from  undergrowth  and  shaded  by  stalwart  pines,  or  running 
toward  the  swamps  into  undulating  lawns  and  romantic  glades, 
where,  in  April,  the  elegant  dogwood  spreads  its  wide  sprays  of 
white  blooms,  or  tho  magnolia  flowers  the  sovereign  of  the 
woods.  Here,  intertwinea  in  lordly  groups,  you  may,  in  some 
places,  see  the  elm,  the  most  beautiiul  of  trees;  the  live-oak,/ 
the  most  sublime  and  venerable;  and  the  evergreen  of  Magnol, 
the  most  magnificent  and  courtly.  Here  the  country  sweeps 
down  in  grassy  savannahs — ^there  rises  up  in  lofty  hills,  that 
embosom  picturesque  dells  of  aromatic  shrubs  and  wild  flowers, 
which  form  important  additions  to  the  ornamental  stock  x)f 
Enfflish  gardeners.  Here  hills  climb  above  hills,  almost  into 
pefiks  that  lord  it  over  the  surrounding  country;  and  you  see, 
in  the  far  distances,  long  lines  of  blue  forest,  in  stratas  over 
each  other,  and  the  dim,  grey  sea  at  their  base.  Everywhere 
flow  the  loveliest  streams.  Everywhere  the  bluffs  and  hill-sides 
sparkle  with  springs  of  sweet  and  cool  water,  that  bubble  from 
the  pure  heart  of  the  sand-^ills.  The  clearest  brooks  run  over 
the  snowiest  sands,  and  in  their  beryl  depths  are  found  the 
bream  and  the  trout.  This  is  the  character  of  the  barrens 
adjacent  to  Mobile,  and  extending  far  into  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. It  cannot  boast  of  the  highest  kind  of  wild  or  cultivated 
scenery,  but  here  is  a  sunset  we  saw  off  a  long  point  in  Mobile 
bay,  that  looked  like  what  we  have  heard  described  of  Naples : 
Above,  a  sky  of  watery  blue,  faintly  flushed  with  rose  and 
purple;  the  West,  a  red  sunset  diffused  like  a  sea  of  oranpje, 
blazing  behind  a  black  Italian  wood  of  massive  pines.  In 
front,  scattering  gleams  of  sunshine,  glancing  through  the 
violet  gloom  that  rested  on  the  sea,  with  its  high  evening 
winds  and  tossing  billows.  If  this  was  not  as  superb  a  contrast 
of  colors  as  Naples  can  present;  if  this  is  not  as  glorious  as  the 
sublime  scenes  of  the  Alps,  then  sunsets  stir  up  no  emotions. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  we  have  the  splendid  scenery  of 
Europe,  but  that  what  we  do  have  when  properly  dressed  up  by 
cultivation,  or  judiciously  touched  up  by  a  fine  sunset,  is  not  so 
bad  after  all. 

This  pleasant Jand  is  the  home  of  what  are  called  the  "poor 
white  trash" — a  synonym  of  Northern  importation.  All  the 
people  of  the  pines  have  been  thus  stigmatized  in  one  class.  In 
undertaking  a  defence  we  do  not  wish  to  palliate  the  faults  of 
that  very  low  class  of  paupers  Tvho  may  be  found  wherever  the 
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sun  Bhines,  but  to  show  that  the  people  of  the  pines  are  the 
same  Saxons  in  industry  and  good  sense  as  those  that  own 
plantations  and  cotton  factories.  The  light  in  which  English 
and  Northern  writers  have  represented  these  people  is  biit 
another  evidence  of  that  fanatic  prejudice  that  falsifies  facts  to 
gratify  an  unreasonable  hate  of  our  institutions.  They  insist 
on  coloring  African  pupilage  with  the  hues  of  oriental  despot- 
ism^ and  thay  see  in  our  people  isolated  castes — ^in  the  highei; 
circles  of  whites,  lazy  harems  of  beautiful  women  and  barbaric 
lords;  and  in  the  lower,  ignorant  and  beastly  peasants.  It  is 
a  traditional  sneer  of  the  fanatic  that  the  sweet  South  mothers 
slaves  and  harlots;  and  our  people,  for  many  years,  have  been 
stigmatized  as  the  dirty  progeny  of  a  base  institution.  We 
have  but  little  respect  for  these  foppish  peripatetics,  who  write, 
for  the  newspapers.  It  is  their  business  to  manufacture  mar- 
vellous facts  and  create  sensations  at  home,  and  they  are 
not  scrupulous  as  to  at  whose  expense  it  is  done.  They  dine  on 
a  crust  and  marrow-bone,  and  their  pay  is  a  penny  the  line. 
An  attic,  to  them,  is  a  palace,  and  they  are  terrible  reformers, 
seeking  martyrdom  on  the  side  that  is  most  liberal  and  success- 
ful. We  regret  the  morals  of  this  normal  tribe  of  lecturers 
and  letter-makers  were  not  better,  and  that,  like  Romans,  they 
would  prefer  living  poor  and  dying  noble  to  bartering  honor 
for  money  and  notoriety.  But  why  complain?  Ghosts  of  all 
Grub  street  start  up  in  horrid  resurrection,  and  we  have  no 
Pope,  with  lightning  periods,  to  thunder  among  their  hordes 
and  drown  their  barkings.  It  is  a  low  employment  to  collect 
the  faults  of  neighboring  States  and  carry  them  home  to  pan- 
der to  the  prejudices  of  fanatic  countrymen,  instead  of  facts  to 
show  them  their  patriotism  has  degenerated  into  a  mixture 
of  enthusiastic  vanity  and  conceit. 

Charity  alone  wouldcompel  a  philanthropist  to  such  a  course. 
Flattery  deludes  a  people  into  the  belief  that  they  are  the 
models  for  others  to  gauge  their  conduct  by,  and  ignorance  of 
their  ignorance  makes  their  civilization  retrograde.  Poetic 
flattery  may  magnify  the  lUisus  into  classic  beauty  because  it 
ran  by  the  walls  of  Athens,  but  yet  Illisus  is  as  much  of  a  ditch 
and  little  of  a  mountain  brook  as  ever. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  idle  people  living  among  the  pines, 
but  it  is  the  inherent  evil  that  exists  in  every  society;  and  the 
cause  of  their  indolence  and  poverty  is  more  in  nature  than 
individual  indiscretion.  The  better  classes,  although  rough  in 
appearance  and  not  particularly  polished  in  manners,  are  indus- 
trious and  intelligent. 

And  those  who  argue  ignorance  from  the  roughness  of  their 
dress,  read  character  superficially,  and  have  probably  ventured 
beyond  the  corporation  limits  for  the  first  time.  Kou^hness  in 
costume,  geniality  and  simplicity  of  address,  and  wiTdnes^  of 
scenery,  are  just  what  constitute  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
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country,  and  those  who  have  no  eye  for  nature,  or  who  thin^ 
a  weeks  absence  h^m  the  club-room  a  hardship,  should  keep 
the  smoke  of  their  chimneys  in  plain  sight.  The  people  of  the 
pines  have  considerable  wealth  and  much  talent,  and  their 
children  often  reach  conspicuous  stations  in  society.  Henry 
Clay  and  Daniel  Boone  are  the  highest  results  of  their  intel* 
lect,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  South  may  be  seen  families  of 
vast  wealth  who  date  their  birth  from  the  sand-hiller's  cabin. 
They  have  not  sunk  to  a  caste,  as  Northern  writers  affirm: 
they  have  more  talent  than  they  have  received  credit  for,  and 
they  are  quite  as  successful  as  other  classes  of  society  in  the 
pursuits  of  life.  In  regard  to  the  lower  class,  it  is  not  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  that  has  made  them  lazy.  The  same  class 
exists  throughout  the  North,  but  are  only  more  industrious, 
because  forced  to  be  so  by  a  severer  climate,  and  only  more 
decent  because  they  live  in  rich  and  densely-settled  districts, 
and  have  models  of  refinement  immediately  before  them. 
Despair  and  poverty  produces  the  same  squalid  class  in  the 
thick  populations  of  European  cities  that  solitude  and  the 
wilderness  produces  in  America.  And  we  venture  to  affirm, 
that  in  the  metropoli  of  New  York  and  London  alone,  may  be 
found  a  far  greater  number  of  paupers  and  criminals  than  exist 
in  the  entire  South.  We  do  not  state  this  in  a  spirit  of  recrimi- 
•nation  that  exaggerates,  but  as  a  fact  notorious  to  every  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence. 

All  things  seem  to  move  in  cycles,  and  all  extremes  bear  the 
olodest  resemblance.  The  highest  degrees  of  heat  and  cold 
bum;  fanatic  devotees  of  liberty  become  ruthless  despots;  and 
thus  the  analogy  runs  through  all  nature.  A  very  aense  or  a 
very  thin  population  is  productive  of  a  condition  nearly  allied 
to  barbarispa.  In  one  case,  society  crowds  down'  the  lowest 
orders  into  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  in  the  want  of  society 
and  the  loneliness  of  nature  degenerates  men  into  trappers  and 
hunters,  whose  blood  alone  makes  them  superior  to  the  Indian. 
One  is  a  barbarism  of  civilization,  caused  by  the  exhaustion  of 
manhood  by  crime  and  oppression,  and  the  other  the  savage 
and  independent  barbarism  of  the  woods,  that  scorns  the 
shackles  of  labor — one,  of  the  declining  Eoman,  and  the  otheri 
of  the  progressing  Saxon — but  both  squalid  and  repulsive.  Na- 
ture has  a  tendency  to  grow  better  by  successive  propagation 
and  continual  decay,  but  can  never  reach  the  perfection  realized 
in  cultivation.  A  man,  or  plant,  or  animal  improved  by  art 
into  a  superiority  over  nature,  will  degenerate  into  an  equality 
with  nature  if  deserted  by  art.  The  polish  of  art,  therefore, 
roughens  into  the  coarseness  of  surrounding  nature  when  left 
to  itself,  and  will  again  grow  better  by  the  slow  process  of 
natural  laws.  The  skill  of  the  gardener  prunes  and  trims  a 
forest,  and  it  becomes  a  park.  The  trees  develop  and  produce 
better  fruit,  but  neglect  orings  on  the  old  degeneracy ;  yet  the 
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slender,  reed-like  trees  that  srieceed,  cast  their  seed  and  the 
stock  slpwly  improves.  The  rose  becomes  a  common  sweet- 
brier,  but  yet  the  sweet-brier  is  a^ain  plowly  grbwing  into  a 
rose.  Ages  of  decay  produces  a  soil  of  wtoderful  fertility,  and 
vegetation  improves  until  we  get  a  date  or  banana,  an  apple 
or  tnel6n;  and  the  horticulturist's  cunning  is  exercised  only  to 
hasten  a  perfecting  nature.  So  with  men.  Society  being  a 
creation  of  art,  just  as  much  as  painting,  has  a  tendency  to  go 
back  to  the  old  level  of  barbarism  from  which  it  was  lifted  by 
favorable  local  circumstances ;  and  the  pioneer,  placed  amidst 
the  savageism  of  a  lone  wilderness,  imperceptibly  assimilates 
to  animal  life,  and  in  a  few  generations  the  progeny  of  the 
Saxon  might  again  become  rovers  of  the  sea.  The  tumults 
following  the  breaking  up  of  the  Soman  empire  was  the  cause 
of  an  universal  barbarism;  but  it  was  not  an  antediluvian  bar- 
barism. It  was  a  barbarism  rough,  but  vastly  more  vigorous 
in  intellect  and  conscience,  ^nd  needed  but  the  cultivation  of 
peace  to  produce  the  present  splendid  results.  A  moderately 
settled  state  is  most  favorable  to  virtue  and  liberty,  and  thick 
populations  to  wealth,  luxury  and  high  civilization — ^unless  9 
very  high  development  of  Christianity  modifies  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature.  Man's  nature,  under  ^ven  circumstances,  is 
to  transgress,  but  Christianity  has  unooubtedly  checked -that 
propensity,  and  in  connection  with  self-interest  in  comnierce 
and  property,  have  suflSciently  civilized  him  to  induce  him  to 
turn  his  strength  to  maintaining  and  saving  instead  of  destroy- 
ing life.  In  any  of  the  backwoods  districts  in  any  of  the  Free 
States,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  you  find  the  poor,  the  idle  and  the 
criminal.  If  the  trees  hung  With  pods  of  honey  and  the  rocks 
gurgled  with  fountains  of  milk,  if  every  spring  bubbled  with 
wine  and  its  margins  sprouted  with  manna,  if  every  tree- 
dangled  with  loaves  and  every  lake  cast  to  its  shores  delicately- 
cooked  fishes,  there  would  still  be  people  too  indolent  to  gather, 
and  who  would  clamor  for  socialism  because  the  kind  heavens 
did  not  drop  angols  to  put  the  food  in  their  mouths.  In  every 
land,  and  in  all  time,  the  thriftless,  the  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious will  continue  to  exist,  and  nothing  but  the  poor-house 
and  arm  of  the  State  will  ever  reform  their  habits.  They 
wander  in  the  woods  and  hunt  and  fish,  because  they  lack  the 
capacity  to  live  in  any  other  way ;  but,  for  all  this,  a  railroad 
penetrating  a  wild  neighborhood  will  change  a  whole  commu- 
nity of  this  class.  Mental  impotcncy  makes  the  parent  idle 
through  the  forest,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  children  are  grow- 
ing up  with  more  vigorous  powers,  and,  as  yet,  not  being 
hardened  into  inflexible  habits  of  idleness,  improve  on  the  first 
appearance  of  civilization.  The  introduction  of  a  better  class, 
with  greater  style  and  refinement,  excites  their  ambition,  and 
they  labor  until  they  earn  a  competence  that  enables  them  to 
rival  the  elegance  of  their  neighbors. 
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This  class  of  the  people,  who  live  on  the  sand-hills,  are 
certainly  carious  beings.  They  despise  labor  because  it  is 
wearisome,  and  their  repugnance  to,  it  is  only  conquered  by  a 
fine  prospect  of  shooting  deer,  or  cutting  a  bee-tree  and  filling 
his  buckets  with  the  snowy  combs  of  wild  honey. 

The  husband  builds  his  house  at  the  head  of  a  branch,  where 
a  few  red-oaks  or  hickpries  afford  him  a  summer  shade,  and 
where  the  prominency  of  the  hills  shut  out  the  north  winds. 
Below  him  is  a  spring  of  sparkling  water,  flowing  up  through 
the  sands.  Above  it  the  mamolia  limbs  are  in  bloom;  and, 
beyond  it — if  spring-time — a  Boundless  deep  of  flowering  Titi. 
His  home  has,  of  course,  been  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
abundance  of  pine-knots.  The  wild  cherry  and  honey-locust, 
that  stand  in  the  smooth  yard  before  his  door,  constitute  the 
orchard.  With  the  one,  he  makes  his  bounce  for  a  winter 
beverage;  and  with  the  sweet  pods  of  the  other,  foments  his 
beer%  His  cabin  is  built  of  logs,  with  projecting  eaves,  and  his 
white-haired  children  sit  around  an  *<auld  clay  biggin,"  large 
enough  for  a  closet  or  pantry.  A  patch  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
ground-peas,  or  melons  and  a  cow  or  two,  make  up  the  balance 
of  his  wealth.  He  hates  dress,  because  he  feels  awkward  in 
finery;  and  loves  whisky,  because  it  places  him  on  a  temporary 
level  with  kings,  and  makes  him  feel  as  if  he  could  outjump  the 
famous  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon.  The  boundless  forests 
of  pine  and  natural  lawns  are  his  park,  and  their  game  his 
quarry.  Gr^en  branches  run  in  every  direction  among  the 
pines^  and  are  veined  with  brooks  that  murmur  the  summer 
long  through  their  beautiful  solitudes  with  soft  and  bright 
waters.  Along  these  he  spends  his  days  catching  trout  or 
stalking  for  deer.  But  game  does  not  last  forever;  and,  as 
it  CTOws  scarce,  to  his  utter  confusion  and  astonishment,  he 
suddenly  discovers  an  "  amazin'  sight  o'  wild  hogs,  dropt  down 
by  kind  Heaven"  expressly  for  his  benefit. 

The  quails  and  manna  always  make  their  appearance  for  him 
exactly  at  the  right  time,  and  the  doleful  squeal  of  the  murdered 
friars  rings  like  a  knell  through  the  woods.  '<  It  does  seem  so 
Btrange  that  wild  hogs  are  so  plenty  I"  he  argues  to  himself. 
"He  never  knew  it  before  How  lucky!  Just  in  the  nick  o' 
time,  as  the  doer  gin  eout."  A  hog  is  now  wild  by  custom,  and 
his  natural  history  becoming  more  closely  studied,  it  is  found  he 
is  of  that  untamable  class  of  animals  that  the  common  law  does 
not  recognize  as  property.  He  is  sworn  to  be  wild,  as  a  rhino- 
ceros, "  whether  he  be  tame  as  a  barn-yard  fowl,  or  whether  he 
be  in  his  owner's  mark  or  noe/'  as  some  old  English  author  ex- 
claims with  quaint  simplicity.  Even  crop-ears  and  bob-tails — 
those  awful  symbols  of  property — inspire  no  terror,  and  poor 
t)iggie  is  disfigured  but  not  protected.  They  think  he  who  exer- 
•..'•es  a  right  of  property  over  animals  fit  for  the  table,  is  totally 
undeservmg  of  an  honest  man's  vote  for  Congress.     But  ^Vi^tL 
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inoreasing  population  makes  this  kind  of  sport  dangerous,  he 
heaves  a  sigh  of  utler  despair,  and  eopsoles  himself  with  the 
thought  th^t  "  the  pine-knots  done  gin  eout,  an'  hits  time  to 
move/'  He  shoulders  his  rifle^  crams  his  family  in  an  ox-ciart, 
atd  seeks  a  settlement  in  a  denser  wilderness.  If  his  sons  are 
inclined  to  be  industrious  and  dutiful  in  maintaining  their 
« sickly  old  fathers''  in  their  age,  they  spend  the  rest  pf  their 
days  m  smoking  a  pipe  at  the  cabin  door,  and,  like  Bip 
Yan  Winkle,  playing  with  or  nursing  the  grandchildren.  By 
this  time,  high  wages  being  paid  lor  industry,  his  sons  are 
engaged  as  artizans.  The  borders  of  the  old  home-fields,  having 
grown  up  in  oaks,  magnolias,  sassafras,  maples  and  dogwood, 
form  a  lawn  ready  made  and  planted,  to  the  hand  of  the  land- 
scape gardener.  A  town  gentleman  becomes  the  purchaser; 
the  potato  patch  becomes  a  miniature  park;  a  cottage  is  built, 
and  the  former  proprietor  looks  with  envv  and  wonder  on  the 
possessor  of  the  old  homestead.  But  the  proceeds .  reajJzed 
from  its  sale  sets  him  up  in  the  world,  and  his  children  mingle 
with  the  advancing  tide  of  population  as  important  free-holders. 
This  is  a  true  sketch  of  the  lowest  caste  of  Southern  population, 
and  even  here  you  do  not  find  absolute  pauperism.  This  class 
exists  in  every  land,  and  is  only  a  little  worse  in  the  ultra 
South  because  of  the  softness  of  the  climate  and  thickness  of 
the  pines. 

A  solitude  of  unsettled  forest  rapidly  barbarises.  Even  the 
educated  and  refined,  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  become 
gluttonous  and  careless  of  dress,  and  give  up  to  coarse  and 
slothful  manners.  They  grow  indolent,  because  there  is  nothing 
%o  call  forth  exertion.  They  become  shabby  in  toilet,  because 
the  eye  of  pride  and  fashion  is  not  on  them;  and  over-indul- 
gence in  food  is  natural,  where  the  dining-hour  is  the  principal 
event  of  the  day.  The  neglect  of  ceremony  brings  grossness  of 
behavior,  and  too  much  familiarity  degenerates  into  contempt. 
Unconsciously,  our  breeding  and  self-control  vanishes  and 
memory  loses  the  treasures  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Kane,  in  his 
''arctic  expedition,"  preserved  himself  and  followers  from  these 
evil  effects,  by  enforcing  the  rules  of  good  breeding  with 
almpst  as  firm  a  hand  as  those  of  ship  discipline.  His  quick 
and  philosophical  mind  immediately  saw  its  importance.  It  is 
the  constant  collision  of  mind  in  party  or  intellectual  strifes, 
the  rivalries  in  trade  and  the  emulations  in  fieishion,  the 
restraints  of  ceremony  and  the  excitement  of  vanity,  pride  and 
ambition,  that  keep  the  constant  polish  on  civilization  and  pre- 
vent man's  relapse  into  barbarism.  ''Poor  white  trash"«  will 
always  be  found,  in  every  country  and  every  age,  as  long  as 
men  are  idle  and  indiscreet,  or  imbecile  and  shut  in  by  woods ; 
and  those  who  attribute  these  evils  to  an  institution,  should 
have  attributed  them  to  human  nature.  They  are  not  indolent 
because  they  consider  labor  the  business  of  a  slave,  but  because 
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they  are  the  drones  of  the  race  for  whose  lasinesa  the  wildecr 
neds  was  a  refuge,  or  for  whose  crimes  it  was  an  asylam.  They 
fled  to  it  because  they  could  enjoy  the  unrestrained  idleness 
they  loved.  Of  course  they  formea  a  class,  as  pauperism  does 
everywhere,  and  the  foriests  did  the  rest.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  unsettled  districts  of  the  North.  The  Adirondack,  the 
Jersey  pines,  and  the  verge  of  the  Western  territories  are  full 
of  these  people,  and  they  are  only  a  little  more  respectable  be-^ 
cause  the  climate  is  more  inclement.  The  shadows  of  endless 
forests  cow  down  man's  ambition  by  their  very  vastness,  and 
nothing  but  imminent  starvation  will  excite  his  energies. 
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The  science  of  ethnology  has  of  late  years  become  a  favorite 
subject  of  investigation  among  the  learned  and  the  curious,  and 
no  doubt,  will  always  hereafter  be  pursued  with  avidity  by  a 
large  class  of  readers.  No  study  is  more  innocent,  none  more 
interesting,  and  few  more  useful  when  it  is  not  pushed  to 
extremes.  Our  author  does  not  push  it  to  extremes.  He 
lissumes  the  Bible  account  of  the  origin  of  man  to  be  true,  but 
says  that  from  the  earliest  dawn  oi  history  we  find  various 
races,  divisions  and  varieties  of  the>  human  family,  differing 
from  each  other  more  or  less  widely,  and  that  these  ditt'crences 
can  never  be  effaced  except  bv  intermarriage ;  and  that  then  a 
new  variety  is  produced ;  which,  like  its  predecessors,  can  only 
be  changed  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  blood  from  some  other 
race  or  variety.  He  holds  that  not  only  is  the  Caucasian  race 
superior  to  all  other  races,  and  mitst  ever  continue  so  despite  of 
circumstance  and  education,  but  that  there  are  very  many 
families  or  varieties  in  that  race  of  different  grade  of  capacity, 
different  characteristics,  and  different  talents,  turn  or  genius ; 
and  that  these  differences  are  iust  as  ineradicable  as  the  wider 
ones  between  the  races.  We  have  always  concurred  in  these 
propositions,  the  truth  of  which,  we  think,  will  be  equally 
obvious  to  the  learned  historian,  the  curious  antiquary,  and  the 
successful  breeder  of  colts  and  cattle.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  account  for  these  varieties  or  different  breeds  of  men,  and  to 
make  them  concur  with  the  scriptural  history  of  a  common 
parentage;  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why  he  should  do  so. 
God,  who  made  man,  could  certf  inly  change  or  modify  his 
nature ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  all  creai  ^d  things  were  more  plastic 
and  adaptable  in  the  beginning  than  now.  The  great  merit  of 
the  work  is,  that  it  treats  of  existing  phenomena,  or  of  such  as 
have  existed  within  the  historic  period,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  account  for  their  origin.    Philosophy  is  always  foolishly  and 
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wickedly  employed,  when  it  attempts  to  pry  into  the  begir- 
ning,  the  extent  or  the  end  of  things.  Such  matters  must  be 
left  to  faith.  All  men  have  more  or  less  of  religious  faith, 
although  often  obscured  and  rendered  obtuse  by  raise  educa- 
tion and  conceit  of  learning — always  with  sceptics  superficial 
and  pedantic.  On  this  subject  our  author  well  remarks :  "  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that,  politically  speaking,  irreligion  never 
existed  among  any  people,  and  that  none  ever  abandoned  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers  except  in  exchange  for  another.  In 
other  words,  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  inter- 
regnum. The  Gallic  Tentates  gave  way  to  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Romans.  The  worship  of  Jupiter,  in  its  turn,  was  replaced  by 
Christianity.  It  is  true  that  in  Athens,  not  long  before  the  time 
of  Pericles,  and  in  Eome,  toward  the  age  of  the  Scipios,  it 
became  the  fashion  among  the  higher  classes,  first,  to  reasbn 
upon  religious  subjects ;  next,  to  doubt  them,  and,  finally,  to 
disbelieve  them  altogether,  and  to  pride  themselves  upon  scep- 
ticism. But,  though  there  were  many  who  joined  in  the  senti- 
ment of  the  ancient  "  freethinker,"  who  dared  the  augurs  to 
look  at  one  another  without  laughing,  yet  this  scepticism 
never  gained  ground  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  f 

Aspasia,  at  her  evening  parties,  and  Selius,  among  his  inti- 
mates, might  ridicule  the  religious  dogmas  of  their  country, 
and  amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  of  those  that  believed 
them.  But  at  both  these  epochs,  the  most  brilliant  in  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Eome,  it  would  have  been  highly  danger- 
ous to  express  such  sentiments  publicly.  The  imprudence 
of  his  mistress  came  near  costing  Pericles  himself  dearly,  and 
the  tears  which  he  shod  before  the  tribunal  were  not  in  them- 
selves sufficiently  powerful  to  save  the  fair  sceptic.  The  poets 
of  the  times — Aristophanes,  Sophocles  and,  afterward,  Bschy- 
lus — found  it  necessary,  whatever  were  their  private  sentiments, 
to  flatter  the  religious  notions  of  the  masses.  The  whole 
nation  regarded  Socrates  as  an  impious  innovator,  and  would 
have  put  to  death  Anaxagoras,  but  for  the  strenuous  inter- 
cession of  Pericles.  Nor  did  the  philosophical  and  sceptical 
theories  penetrate  the  masses  at  a  later  period.  Never,  at  any 
time,  did  they  extend  beyond  the  circle  of  the  learned  and 
refined.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  opinion  of  the  rest — the 
mechanics,  traders,  the  rural  population,  the  slaves,  etc. — was 
of  little  consequence,  as  they  had  no  influence  in  the  policy 
of  th^  State.  If  this  were  the  case,  why  was  it  necessary, 
until  the  last  expiring  throb  of  Paganism,  to  preserve  its 
temples  and  pay  the  hierophants  ?  Why  did  men,  the  most 
eminent  and  enlightened,  the  most  sceptical  in  their  religious 
notions,  not  only  don  the  sacerdotal  robe,  but  even  descend 
to  the  most  repugnant  offices  of  the  popular  worship?  Even 
Constantine  himself,  though  as  a  christian  prince  he  had  far 
better  reasons  for  repugnance  to  such  an  office  than  any  of 
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his  predecossorSy  was  compelled  to  compromise  with  the  still 
powerful  ancient  religion  of  the  nation." 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  our  ancestors  in  the  Ee volution  of 
'76  to  believe,  and  to  teach,  that  religion  had  nothing  to  do 
with  government,  fhe  French  Revolution,  following  close  on 
its  heels,  shewed  that  it  had  all  to  do  with  it ;  and  that  gov- 
ernment without  religion  was  impracticable.  Beligion,  as  the 
word  imports,  is  the  tie  that  bhids  man  to  man,  and  gives 
vitality  and  stability  to  society.  In  its  absence,  men  become 
demons,  as  in  the  Keign  of  Terror  in  France,  and  instead  of 
loving  and  aidin<r  one  another  go  to  murdering  each  other. 
Besides  J  he  who  believes  not,  or  respects  not,  the  government  of  God^ 
will  never  believe  in,  respect  or  obey  the  government  of  man.  The 
feeling  of  reverence  for  parents,  and  for  men  in  authority 
above  us,  whether  those  holding  authority  be,  as  individuals, 
good  or  bad,  is  an  emanation  of  the  religious  sentiment — part 
and  parcel  of  religion  itself.  The  healthy  mind  rises  in  its 
feeling  of  reverence  from  parents  to  oflScials,  from  common 
officials  to  presidents  and  kings.  But  it  cannot  stop  hero;  it 
seeks  for  a  cause  and  author  of  this  earthly  series  of  subordi- 
nations, which  secures  to  us  all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  without 
which  the  world  would  be  a  pandemonium,  and  finds  it  only 
in  the  God  of  Heaven.  The  infidel,  whose  diseased  mind  does 
not  thus  rise  "from  nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  turns  back 
upon  society,  asserts  that  all  men  are  equal,  disputes  all  human 
authority,  and  invokes  anarchy  and  moral  chaos.  This  is  no 
fancy  sketch — every  page  of  history  attests  its  truth.  Greece 
turned  infidel  in  her  higher  ranks,  became  (inarchical  and 
feeble,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Alexander;  Eomo  spurned  and 
contemned  her  God,  became  demoralized,  and  found  a  race  of 
cruel  Caesars  to  avenge  the  cause  of  her  slighted  divinities. 
Bonaparte  did  for  infidel,  anarchical  France  what  the  Crosars 
had  done  for  Eome.  Look  at  the  North,  where  infidelity  is 
talked  in  the  streets,  is  daily  diffused  from  a  hundred  presses, 
is  heard  in  the  lecture  room  and  from  the  rostrum,  and,  worst 
of  all,  is  preached  on  every  Sabbath  from  her  pulpits,  and  see 
how  demoralized  and  feeble  and  poverty-stricken  she  has 
become !  Not  one  human  right  is  secure.  The  brutal  mob 
reigns  supreme;  and  for  want  of  a  Cfiesar  or  a  Bonaparte  good 
men,  considerate  men,  religious  men,  men  of  property,  would 
invest  a  monkey  with  the  purple  to  escape  the  rule  of  the  mob. 
Aye !  and  make  a  good  bargain,  too,  for  any  form  of  despotism 
is  preferable  to  anarchy.  We  repeat,  then,  that  they  who  believe 
not  in  Gody  will  not  believe  in,  respect  or  obey  human  authority.  If 
our  theory  be  not  sufficiently  sustained  dv  our  reasoning,  the 
historical  instances  which  we  have  cited  will  ever  stand  as 
stubborn  and  unanswerable  facts. 

Religion  is  the  corner-stone  of  government ;  its  whole  fabric 
rests  upon  it.     It  needs  not  governmental  aid,  for  it  is  stron^^er 
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than  government  itself.  Dynasties  may  pass  away^  republics 
and  monarchies  perish,  all  other  human  institutions  oe  de- 
stroyed— but  religion  will  last  as  long  as  man. 

There  is  no  infidelity  in  our  Confederacy.  Religion  is 
universal.  It  binds  us  together,  and  makes  us  one  patriotic 
and  moral  people.  If  the  pockets  of  our  soldiers  slain  m  battle 
were  searched,  prayer  books  and  hymn  books  would  often  be 
found ;  in  none  free- love  epi^les. 

We  start  under  good  auspices.  A  religious  people  ourselves, 
we  are  represented  by  an  executive  that  unites  with  wisdom, 
fbresight  and  courage  a  pure  morality  and  becoming  piety. 

We  find  very  little  in  our  author's  work  from  which  we 
dissent,  except  his  theory  that  the  civilizations  of  France, 
England  and  America  are  Teutonic.  The  laws,  language  and 
personal  appearance  of  the  French  show  that  their  character 
IB  chiefly  Koman ;  for  we  entirely  concur  with  our  author  that 
the  blood  or  ancestry  of  a  people  determines  its  intellectual 
capacity,  its  turn  or  genius,  and  its  relative  state  of  civilization/ 

The  people  of  our  Southern  Confederacy  are  not  of  Teutonic 
descent,  but  chiefly  descended  from  the  Mediterranean  nations. 
Like  the  Romans,  they  are  averse  to  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, addicted  to  agriculture  and  fond  of  war. 

But  wo  go  further,  and  maintain  that  there  never  was,  and 
according  to  our  author's  theory  never  could  be,  oth)3r  than  ex- 
tremely low  Teutonic  civilization.  The  great  effort  of  his  book 
is  to  show  that  you  cannot  engraft  civilization  upon  a  people 
except  by  infusing  into  it  new  blood — in  fact,  changing  or  modi- 
fying the  race.  The  Germans  were  barbarians  in  the  days  of 
Tacitus  and  Caesar,  and  as  such  remained  until  aAcr  the  Scla- 
vonic conquest.  Their  present  civilization  is  Sclavonic,  not 
Teutonic.  Wo  will  give  a  long  extract  from  our  author,  and 
show  thereby  that  he  cannot  escape  this  conclusion  : 

'*  The  idea  of  an  innate  and  permanent  difference  in  the  moral  and 
mental  endowments  of  the  various  groups  of  the  human  species,  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  universally  adopted  opinions.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  those  mostly  in  our  own  times,  it  has  formed  the  basis  of 
almost  all  political  theories,  and  has  been  the  fundamental  maxim  of  gov- 
ernment 01  every  nation,  great  or  small.  The  prejudices  of  country  have 
no  other  cause  ;  each  nation  believes  in  its  own  superiority  over  its  neigh- 
bor, and  very  oflen  different  parts  of  the  same  nation  regard  each  other 
with  contempt.  There  seems  to  exist  an  instinctive  antipathy  among  the 
different  races,  and  even  among  the  subdivisions  of  the  same  race,  of 
which  none  is  entirely  exempt,  but  which  acts  with  the  greatest  force  in 
the  least  civilized  or  least  civilizable.  We  behold  it  in  the  characteristic 
suspiciousness  and  hostility  of  the  savage ;  in  the  isolation  from  foreic:n 
influence  and  intercourse  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese ;  in  the  various  dis- 
tinctions founded  upon  birth  in  more  civilized  communities,  such  as  castes, 
orders  of  nobility  and  aristocratic  privileges.  Not  even  a  common  religion 
can  extinguish  the  hereditary  aversion  of  the  Arab  to  the  Turk,  of  the 
Kurd  to  the  Nestorian  of  Syria,  or  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Magyar  and 
Sclave,  who,  without  intermingling,  have  inhabited  the  same  country  for 
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centuries.  But  as  the  different  types  lose  their  purity  and  become  blended, 
this  hostility  of  race  abates ;  the  maxim  of  absolute  permanent  ine<]Uality 
18  first  discussed,  then  doubted.  A  man  of  mixed  race,  Or  caste,  will  not 
be  aipt  to  admit  dis]>arity  in  his  double  ancestry.  The  superiority  of  cer- 
tain types,  and  their  consequent  claims  to  dominion,  find  fewer  advocates. 
THSs  dominion  is  stigmatized  as  a  tyrannical  usurpation  of  power.  The 
mixture  of  castes  gives  rise  to  the  ax^kn  that  all  men  are  equal,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  the  same  rights.  Indeed,  since  there  are  no  longer  an^ 
distinct  hereditary  classes,  none  can  justly  claim  superior  merit  and  privi- 
ieces.  But  this  assertion,  which  is  true  only  where  a  complete  ^sion  has 
tajcen  place,  is  applied  to  the  whole  human  race — to  all  present^  past  and 
future  generations.  The  political  axiom  of  equality,  which,  like  the  b§ff 
of  .£oIu8,  contains  so  many  tempests,  is  soon  followed  by  the  scientific.  It 
is  said — and  the  more  heterogeneous  the  ethnical  elements  of  a  nation  are, 
the  more  extensively  the  theory  gains  ground — that  *  all  branches  of  the 
human  family  are  endowed  with  intellectual  capacities  of  the  same  nature, 
which,  though  in  different  stages  of  development,  are  all  equally  suscept- 
ible of  .improvement.'  This  is  not,  perhaps,  the  precise  language,  but 
certainly  tne  meaning.  Thus,  the  Huron  by  proper  culture  might  become 
the  equal  of  the  Englishman  and  Frenchman.  Why,  then,  I  would  ask, 
did  he  never,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  invent  the  art  of  printing,  or  apply 
the  power  of  steam;  why,  among  the  warriors  of  his  tribe,  has  there  never 
arisen  a  Csssar  or  a  Charlemagne ;  among  his  bards  and  medicine  men,  a 
Homer  or  Hippocrates  ?" 

We  ask  why,  among  the  ancient  Germans,  there  never  arose 
a  CflBsar  or  a  Charlemagne,  a  Homer  or  Hippocrates  ?  Why 
did  they  not  build  temples  and  palaces  and  obelisks  and  p3rra- 
mids,  like  those  erected  by  more  southern  nations?  Why,  in 
the  rigorous  climate  of  Germany,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  did 
they  not  build  comfortable  dwellings  and  make  comfortable 
clothing?  Why  were  these  utilitarian  people,  as  our  author 
terms  them,  as  iirnorant  of  the  useful  arts  as  of  the  fine  arts  ? 
'Vfliy  were  they  oarbarians  ?  And  why,  in  the  cold,  inclement 
North,  in  ancient  times,  was  there  no  civilization,  where  civili- 
zation was  most  needed,  whilst  all  the  countries  on  either  side 
the  Mediterranean  were  civilized,  except,  possiblv,  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  they  at  least  semi-civilized?  Why,  from  the  re- 
motest times  has  all  southern  Asia  been  civilized,  and,  until  the 
Russian  or  Sclavonic  conquest,  all  northern  Asia  been  bar- 
barous ?  Why,  in  America,  was  Indian  civilization  confined 
to  the  hottest^ latitudes,  whilst  the  savage  roamed  the  forests 
of  the  inclement  North  and  the  equally  inclement  extreme 
South  ?  Why,  if  we  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  do  we  find 
warm  latitudes  studded  all  over  with  ever-enduring  monuments 
of  tireless  industry  of  art  and  architecture  ?  Why,  until 
Southerners  conquered  and  settled  in  cold  regions,  was  there 
nothing  to  show,  except  man's  presence,  that  man  had  ever 
dwelt  there  ?  Why,  until  recently,  have  the  people  of  cold 
regions  been  indolent,  stupid,  improvident  and  barbarous  ? 
Difference  of  race,  our  author  would  answer.  But,  why  the 
uniformity  with  which  the  superior  races,  from  the  remotest 
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times,  have  dwelt  in  warm  regions — the  inferior  ones  in  cold 
regions?  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  or  suggest  but  one 
reason,  and  that  is  tnat  heat  promotes  the  intellectual  growth 
of  man,  and  disposes  him  to  bodily  exertion  and  continuous 
itidustry.  If  our  theory  be  questioned  or  denied,  we  appeal  to 
the  pyramids,  the  obelisks,  ibe  labyrinths,  the  sphinx,  the 
catacombs  of  Egypt;  to  the  OTchitectural  ruins  of  I^ersia  and 
Asia  Minor;  to  the  splendid  remains  of  art  and  architecture 
in  Greece  and  Italy ;  to  the  wonderful  industry  and  thorough, 
all-pervading  civilization  of  southern  Asia ;  to  Mexico,  to  Cen- 
tral America  and  Peru,  as  they  were  found  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  their  past  history  as  recorded  in  stupendous  edifices  of 
stone,  that  show  clearly  enough  that  these  Indians  were  a  civ- 
ilized people,  at  a  time  when  the  Goth,  German  or  Teuton 
(as  you  may  please  to  call  him)  was  an  acorn-eating,  nomadic 
baroarian. 

Heat  stimulated,  fostered  and  perfected  the  races  of  the 
South,  just  as  it  stimulates,  fosters  and  perfects  all  other 
animals  and  all  plants. 

Cold  makes  men  and  other  animals  inert,  inactive,  indolent, 
torpid,  stupid.  It  affects  body  and  mind  alike;  and  hence  there 
are,  at  the  North,  neither  monuments  of  industry  nor  monu- 
ments of  art.  Her  past  or  ancient  history  is  a  blank,  and  she 
would  have  no  history  at  all,  even  for  the  last  few  centuries, 
except  for  the  infusion  of  Southern  blood  and  of  Southern 
population. 

We  hifl'e  already  said  that  the  Sclavonians  have  gradually 
conquered  and  settled  and  civilized  Poland  and  Russia.  This 
race  now  dominates  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Frozen  ocean, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor.*  In  the 
earliest  historical  notices  of  this  people,  we  find  them  dwcllVkg 
in  a  country  on  the  Buxine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
called,  by  the  Eomans,  Sarmatia.  Their  language  is  full  of 
vowels,  showing  that  the  race  must  have  migrated  from  a  more 
Southern  region.  Besides,  their  language  and  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos are  so  very  much  alike,  that  philologists  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  two  peoples  spring  from  a  common  stock. 
The  Hindoo  portion  of  it  migrated  south,  and  conquered  India; 
the  Sclavic  portion  northward,  and  conquered  and  settled  all 
of  northern  Europe  and  northern  Asia. 

But  if  we  should  fail  to  convince  the  reader  that  this  race 
ever  dwelt  farther  south  than  the  Euxine — it  is  a  long  way 
from  there  to  the  Frozen  ocean;  a  much  longer  way  from  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Pacific — and  all  this  mighty  area  a 
southern  people  have  won  from  more  northern  people,  and 
settled  and  civilized  it. 

Our  author  contends  that  the  Teutonic  race  is  at  the  lead  of 
European  civilization;  yet,  according  to  his  whole  theory,  most 
carefully  and  fully  expounded,  the  ancient  Teutons  or  Germans 
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were  irreelaiDlable  barbarians — a  race  who  could  not  be  ta^nght 
what  the  enlightened  ancients  and  enlightened  moderns  h'ave 
denominated  civilization,  although  they  might  make  i^ome 
advances  in  art  and  literature.  Nevertheless,  he  contend^— - 
and  we  are  sure  he  is  right — ^that  no  race,  tribe,  nation  or 
variety  of  the  human  family  can  change  or  elevate  its  relative 
intellectual  status.  It  may  improve,  it  may  adopt  the  new 
modes,  processes  and  inventions  of  other  peoples;  but  whilst  it 
improves,  the  more  gifted  nations  will  improve  equally  fast,  and 
its  place  will  be  as  far  behind  as  at  first. 

By  his  own  showing  the  old  Teutonic  race  cannot  be  at  the 
lead  of  civilization. 

Nor,  according  to  another  theory  of  his,  can  a  race,  com- 
pounded of  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  elements,  hold  such  a  posi- 
tion. He  says,  and  few  will  dispute  the  doctrine,  that  if  an 
inferior  and  superior  race  intermarry,  the  offspring  will  occupy 
a  medium  intellectual  and  moral  position  between  the  two 
races,  and  instances  the  mulatto,  who  is  superior  to  the  negro 
but  inferior  to  the  white  man.  The  German,  we  have  shown, 
until  he  intermarried  with  the  Sclave  was  a  barbarian.  The 
result  of  the  intermarriage,  then,  must  be  something  between  a 
barbarian  and  a  civilized  man.  Frederick  the  Great  thought 
that  the  barbarian  element  greatly  preponderated,  and  we  are 
decidedly  of  his  opinion,  because  there  is  far  more  of  Teutonic 
than  Sclavonic  blood  in  Germany.    * 

Besides,  the  Sclavic  race  itself  has  never  been  the  equal  of  the 
races  around  the  Mediterranean.  Those  races  have  ever  led 
the  march  of  civilization,  and  will  ever  lead  it.  The  Greeks 
and  Eomans  of  two  thousand  years  ago  are  still  the  beacon 
lights  of  advancing  civilization;  still  the  models. that  we  imi- 
tate—not equal.  Next  to  them  are  the  people  descended  of 
them,  who  are  not  their  equals,  because  of  the  admixture  of 
Northern  blood  that  has  been  infused  into  their  veins. 

France  and  England  have  a  high  civilization,  not  because  of 
bflt  despite  their  German  blood.  Except  in  the  Khine  provinces 
there  is  little  of  this  blood  in  France.  Frenchmen  are  of 
Eoman' descent,  as  their  personal  appearance,  laws,  language 
and  religion  indicate.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  are 
of  Norman  descent,  and  the  Normans  were  of  Eoman  descent. 
There  has  been  very  little  intermarriage  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman  elements  in  English  society.  The  peas- 
antry are  Anglo-Saxons,  and  they  occupy  a  social  position  quite 
as  low  as  that  of  our  slaves,  and  never  emerge  from  that 
position. 

English  writers  agree  that  there  are  ten  instances  of  a  slave's 
rising  to  wealth  and  distinction  in  Turkey  where  one  English 
peasant  advances  his  social  status.  They  are  the  weakest  and 
most  contemptible  of  the  white  race.  Can  neither  read  nor 
write,  nor  speak  English  nor  any  other  intelligible  language — 
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were  never  ten  miles  from  home — are  alarmed  and  confused 
when  asked  the  coromonest  question,  because  they  really  have 
not  sufficient  intelligence  to  answer  the  commonest  question. 
They  are  far  weaker  than  their  Saxon  ancestry,  no  doubt  be- 
cause they  have  as  much  of  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Briton  in 
their  veins  as  of  the  Saxon.  Caesar  describes  the  Briton  as 
very  inferior  to  the  German.  The  ease  with  which  he  was 
conquered  shows  that  he  was  also  inferior  to  the  Scotchman 
and  the  Welshman.  The  Norman  migrartion  to  England  begun 
before  the  conquest,  and  continued  for  a  centunr  after  the 
conquest.  It  'S^ab  more  than  sufficient  to  fhrnish  England  her 
nobility  and  her  gentry ;  and  was  composed  of  the  best  ma- 
terials; reckless,  adventurous  fillibusters  from  every  part  of 
southern  Europe.  There  were  no  Northern  men  among  them. 
From  the  time  that  Eollo  invaded  Tnot  conquered)  Normandy 
with  a  handful  of  Norwegians,  until  the  conquest  of  England^ 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had* transpired  ;  the  Norwegians, 
if  they  did  not  return  home  after  the  marriage  of  Eollo  to  the 
daughter  of  Charles,  then  king  of  France,  were  soon  absorbed 
by  the  native  population,  and  all  traces  of  their  names,  per- 
sonal appearance,  blood,  language,  habits  and  customs  lost. 
The  conquerors  of  England  under  William,  were  as  guiltless 
of  Teutonic  blood  or  pedigree  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. It  is  from  these  Normans  that  we  of  the  South  are  in 
great  part  descended. 

Germany  had  no  literature,  and  no  language,  a  hundred 
years  ago.  About  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  wild,  gro- 
tesque, half-intelligible  utterance  was  heard  fi-om  the  lips  of 
her  scholars.  That  she  should  speak  to  the  literary  world  at 
all  excited  wonder  and  admiration,  just  as  the  negro  minstrels 
when  they  sing,  or  the  horse  champion  when  he  dances  in  the 
circus.  The  singing  and  the  dancing  are  infamously  bad,  but 
it  is  .80  surprising  to  hear  a  negro  sing  or  see  a  horse  aance,  that 
they  always  bring  down  thunders  of  applause.  German  litera- 
ture has  been  a  ten  day's  wonder.  Already  admiration  has 
subsided  into  indifference,  and  will  soon  be  converted  into  con- 
tempt.    Germany  is  a  humbug — or  something  worse. 

There  has  not  been  much  German  migration  to  the  South 
since  the  Revolution.  That  which  settled  in*the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia grew  up  with  our  institutions,  helped  to  form  them, 
fought  for  our  liberties  in  '76,  and  is  fighting  for  them  now. 
It  is  an  excellent,  orderly,  honest,  industrious,  plain  popula- 
tion. It  left  Germany  before  she  became  demoralized.  Before 
free-love,  infidelity,  anarchy,  agrarianism,  were  the  order  of 
the  day  with  her.  Germany  lost  her  virtue  in  the  attempt  to 
advance  her  civilization.  The  ancient  Germans  were  remark- 
able for  their  faithfulness  to  the  marriage  tie.  Marriage  itself 
is  now  treated  by  nearly  one-half  of  them  as  a  "  detrop  "  insti- 
tution.    Forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  children  born  in  Vienna 
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are  bastards ;  and  it  is  said  there  is  less  of  female  virtue  in 
Stockholm  than  in  Yienria. 

The  German  immigration  to  America  since  1848  has  been  of 
the  most  objectionable  character.  The  mass  of  them  are  revo- 
^tionists,  socialists;  abolitionists,  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
society.  They  do  not  mix,  blend  and  assimilate  with  our 
native  population,  but  settle  together  in  large  bodies,  hold 
themserves  aloof  from  us,  and  retain  their  manners,  customs 
and  political  opinions.  In  the  present  war^  too  many  of  them 
at  the  South  nave  sided  with  the  North.  Thev  understand 
and  admire  the  leveling  democracy  of  the  North,  but  cannot 
appreciate  the  aristocratic  feeling  of  a  privileged  class  so  uni- 
versal at  the  South.  They  never  had  any  one  below  them  at 
home,  and  cannot  conceive  that  there  can  be  a  class  lower  than 
themselves.  They  do  well  enough  to  make  Yankee  demo- 
crats of,  but  will  be  slow  to  become  Southern  conservative 
republicans. 

We  have  many  friends,  whom  we  much  admire,  among  the 
German  immigrants,  and  when  we  speak  of  them  generally 
and  in  the  aggregate  as  a  people,  we  hope  we  shall  not  offend 
them  as  individuals.  But  we  would  sooner  offend  them  all 
than  betray  our  country.  We  believe  that  a  large  influx  of 
German  migration  is  one  of  the  dangers  we  have  to  apprehend, 
so  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  and  we  would  have  Congress  an- 
ticipate and  prevent  it  by  the  most  stringent  naturalization 
laws. 

We  have  a  theory  of  our  own  about  the  origin  of  races, 
which  we  think  quite  as  plausible  as  any  that  we  have  read. 
Little  confidence  as  we  have  in  it,  in  all  its  details,  yet  as  it 
rests  its  basis  on  holy  writ  we  venture  to  give  it  to  the  reader : 
We  believe  that  man,  other  animals,  and  plants,  were  created 
at  a  common  centre  in  Asia,  somewhere  about  Persia  or  Syria, 
and  have  thence  been  diffused  north,  south,  east  and  west 
over  the  whole  earth.  We  believe  further,  that  at  and  about 
the  centre  of  creation  was  the  most  favorable  locality  for  the 
growth  and  full  development  of  all  created  things;  and  that 
regions  and  climates  most  like  this  central  locality  differ  least 
from  it  in  capacity  to  produce  the  finest  specimens  of  vege- 
table, animal  and  human  life.  We  believe  that  as  you  recede 
from  the  isothermal  latitude  of  creation,  and  go  north  or 
south,  all  created  things  deteriorate,  and  that  this  deteriora- 
tion is  progressive,  until  at  length  it  becomes  necessary  to 
infuse  new  central  blood,  or  to  introduce  new  plants  from  the 
central  or  warm  latitudes.  Thus,  the  Finns  and  Tartars  of 
Russia  and  Asia,  proceeding  at  first  from  the  common  centre 
of  creation,  under  the  evil  influence  of  an  extremely  cold 
climate,  gradually  became  so  feeble  in  mind  and  body  as  to  be 
easily  conquered  by  the  Sclaves,  who  came  from  a  warmer 
climate. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  the  climate  of  any  portion  of  the 
^lobe  differs  now  from  what  it  was  in  the  beginning;  but  that 
in  a  long  lapse  of  ages- south  em  plants  and  animals  learn 
gradually  partially  to  adapt  themselves  to  cold  regions.  The 
elephant  found  some  years  ago  frozen  in  the  ice  at  the  moutW 
of  the  Neva,  was  covered  with  a  warm  suit  of  hair  to  fit  it  for 
a  northern  clime.  Yet  the  elephant  no  longer  exists  at  the 
Korth,  although  its  bones  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  A  cpld 
climate,  in  the  long  run,  proves  fatal  to  it.  The  lion  used  to 
be  found  in  Thrace,  but  has  long  since  receded  to  warmer  and 
more  genial  climes.  The  remains  or  impressions  of  many 
tropical  plants  are  found  imbedded  in  the  rocks  of  Iceland  and 
other  cold  regions.  These  plants,  like  the  elephant,  had  been 
gradually  partially  adapted  to  cold  regions.  When  we  find 
an  elephant,  with  all  its  flesh  upon  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva, 
certainly,  from  its  situation,  belonging  to  the  Adamite  creation, 
why  should  we  follow  the  sceptic  and  geologist  in  their  wild 
speculations  about  a  pre-Adamite  creation. 

Some  animals  and  some  plants  were  created  hardier  than 
others,  and  permanently  adapt  themselves  to  cold  regions — 
such  among  animals  are  men,  bears,  foxes,  etc., — ^yct,  although 
they  learn  to  exist,  they  become  far  inferior  to  the  same  ani- 
mal in  the  South.  Many  of  the  fruits,  vegetables  and  domestic 
fowls  of  Europe  have  been  introduced  from  Asia  within  the 
historic  period.  In  fine,  however,  we  confess  we  have  not 
much  investigated  the  facts  bearing  upon  our  theory  of  crea- 
tion, and  would  not  suggest  it  but  for  its  concurrence  in  the 
main  with  holy  writ. 

But  we  beg  the  reader  carefully  to  distinguish  this  one 
theory  of  creation  from  one  other  theory  of  ours,  which  is, 
that  *•  without  attempting  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  creation, 
but  only  looking  to  existing  phenomena,  or  such  as  history  or 
architectural  ruiris  attest,  and  we  find  that  everything  in  warm 
climates  is  superior  to  everything  in  cold  climates."  In  truth, 
this  is  no  theory,  but  a  fact,  which  we  claim  to  have  discov- 
ered; which  we  have  maturely  investigated  and  considered; 
and  which  we  are  ready  to  defend  and  sustain  against  all  as- 
sailants. 

The  Southern  people  are  a  composite  race,  like  the  early 
Bomans.  Although,  in  general,  descended  from  Mediterranean 
nations  or  peoples — Normans,  French,  Greeks  and  Spaniards — 
yet  their  elements  at  first  differed  in  their  language,  laws, 
habits,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought.  Each  had  its  peculiar 
civilization,  and  had  each  settled  apart  from  the  other.  Our 
society  would  have  been  incongruous,  confiicting  and  antagon- 
istic, and  our  country  feeble  and  distracted.  But,  fortunately 
for  us,  these  various  elements,  except  some  French  in  Louisi- 
ana, who  are  most  loyal  citizens,  and  a  few  colonies  of  recently 
immigrating  Germans,  have,  by  intermarriage,  become  blended 
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and  assimilated  into  one  harmonious  whole.  With  small  ex- 
ceptions, there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  among  us, 
on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  public  weal,  which  makes  us  pre- 
eminently one  people.  This  is  the  secret  of  our  strength  and 
national  vitality;  this  the  means  by  which  the  zeal  and  ardor 
of  part  of  the  community  is  readily  communicated  to  the 
whole  community.  These  remarks  are  prefatory  to  the  intro- 
duction of  some  passages  from  our  author,  on  a  subject  the 
most  interesting  in  bis  book,  and  which  ho  has  handled  witli 
signal  ability.  He  examines  the  various  causes  of  national 
decadence  which  have  been  suggested  by  others,  and  finally 
concludes  that  it  is  always  attributable  to  the  introduction  of 
preponderating,  unassimilated  foreign  elements.  Ho  has  prob- 
ably pushed  his  theory  too  far;  but  it  certainly  contains  much 
•valuaole,  new  and  original  truth,  and  is  especially  interesting 
to  us,  now  that  we  are  about  moulding  our  new  institutions. 

*'  It  18  not,  then,  an  extensive  territory  that  ruins  nations ;  it  is  a  diver- 
sity of  interests ;  a  clashing  of  interests  among  the  various  parts  of  the 
population.  When  each  province  is  isolated  in  feeling  and  interest  from 
every  other,  no  external  foe  is  wanted  to  complete  the  ^ruin.  Ambitious 
and  adroit  men  will  soon  arise,  who  know  how  to  play  upon  those  interests, 
and  employ  them  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  schemes." 

A  little  further  on,  we  have  an  admirable  passage,  quoted 
from  De  Tocqueville : — 

"  A  Government  retains  its  sway  over  a  great  number  of  citizens,  far  less 
by  the  voluntary  and  rational  consent  of  the  multitude,  than  by  that 
instinctivey  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  involuntary  agreement,  which  results 
from  similarity  of  feelings,  and  resemblances  of  opinion.  I  will  never 
admit  that  men  constitute  a  social  body,  simply  because  they  obey  the  same 
head  and  the  same  laws.  A  society  can  exist  only  when  a  great  number  of 
men  consider  a  great  number  of  things  in  the  same  point  of  view ;  when 
they  hold  the  same  opinions  upon  many  subjects,  and  when  the  same 
ociirrences  suggest  the  same  thoughts  and  impressions  to  their  minds." 

In  a  succeeding  chapter  we  find  the  following  passage : 

"-Every  new  acquisition  of  territory,  by  conquest  or  treaty,  brings  an 
addition  of  foreign  blood.  The  wealth  and  splendor  of  a  great  empire, 
attract  crowds  of  strangers  to  its  capital,  great  inland  cities,  or  seaports. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  conquering  race — that  which  founds  the 
empire,  and  supports  and  animates  it — ^is,  in  most  cases,  inferior  in  numbers 
to  the  masses  which  it  subdued  and  assimilated,  the  conspicuous  part  which 
it  takes  in  the  affairs  of  State  renders  it  more  directly  exposed  to  the  fatal 
results  of  battles  and  revolts.  In  some  instances,  also,  it  happens  that  the 
substratum  of  native  populations  are  singularly  prolific — witness  the  Celts 
and  Sclaves.  Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  the  conquering  race  is  absorbed 
by  the  masses  which  its  vigor  and  superiority  have  aggregated.  The  very 
materials  of  which  it  erected  its  splendor,  and  upon  which  it  based  its 
strength,  are  ultimately  the  means  of  its  destruction.  A  nation  lives  so 
long  as  it  preserves  the  ethnical  principle  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 
With  this  principle  it  loses  the  ^primum  mobile*  of  its  successes,  its  glory 
and  its  civilization ;  it  must,  therefore,  disappear  from  the  stage  of  history. 
Who  can  doubt  that  if  Alexander  had  been  opposed  by  real  Persians,  the 
men  of  the  Arian  stock,  whom  Cyrus  led  to  victory,  the  issue  of  Ik'^  Vi^\JC^<i 
of  Arbela  would  have  been  very  different  ?"  etc. 
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We  will  coDclude  our  quotations  with  one  more  passage, 
which  we  think  will  suflSce  to  enahle  the  reader  fully  to  com- 
prehend this  theory : 

"  When  a  tribe,  impelled  hy  more  vigorous  instincts  than  its  neighbors, 
succeeds  in  collectins  the  hitherto  scattered  and  isolated  fragments  into  a 
compact  whole,  the  first  impetus  of  progress  is  thus  given,  the  corner  stone 
,  of  a  civilization  laid.  But,  to  produce  great  and  lasting  results,  a  mere 
political  preponderance  is  not  sufficient.  The  dominant  race  must  know 
how  to  lay  hold  of  the  feelings  of  the  masses  it  has  aggregated,  to  asisimi- 
late  their  individual  interests,  and  to  concentrate  their  energies  to  the  same 

Eurposes.  When  the  different  elements  composing. the  nation  are  thus 
lended  into  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  mass,  certain  principles  and  modes 
of  thinking  become  general,  and  form  the  standard  around  which  all  raliv. 
These  principles  and  nvxles  of  thinking,  however,  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
imposed,  and  must  be  resulting  from,  and  in  the  main  consonant  with,  pre- 
existing sentiments  and  desires.  They  will  be  characterized  by  a  utilita- 
rian, or  a  speculative  tendency,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  either 
instinct  predominates  in  the  constituent  elements  of  the  nation. 

This  harmony  of  views  and  interests  is  the  first  essential  to  civilization  ; 
the  second  is  stability,  and  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  first.  The 
eeneral  principles  upon  which  the  political  and  social  system  rests,  being 
bound  upon  instincts  common  to  all,  are  by  all  regarded  with  the  most 
affectionate  veneration,  and  firmly  believed  to  be  perpetual.  The  purer 
a  race  remains,  the  more  conservative  will  it  be  in  its  institutions — ^ior  its 
instincts  never  change  ;  but  the  admixture  of  foreign  blood  produces  pro- 
portional modifications  in  national  ideas.  The  new  comers  introauce 
instincts  and  notions  which  were  not  calculated  upon  in  the  social  edifice. 
Alterations,  therefore,  become  necessary,  and  these  are  often  wholesome, 
especially  in  the  youthful  period  of  the  society,  when  the  new  ethnical 
elements  have  not  yet  acquired  an  undue  preponderance;  but,  as  the 
empire  increases,  and  comprises  elements  more  and  more  heterogeneous, 
the  changes  become  more  radical,  and  are  not  always  for  the  better.  Fi- 
nally, as  the  initiatory  and  conservative  element  disappears,  the  different 
parts  of  the  nation  are  no  longer  united  by  common  instincts  and  interests; 
the  original  institutions  are  not  adapted  to  their  wants ;  sudden  and  total 
transformations  become  common ;  'and  a  vain  phantom  of  stability  is  pur- 
sued through  endless  experiments." 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire,  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  on  this  theory  of  Count  De  Gobineau's;  for  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  Italy,  and  Eome  itself,  were  filled  to  reple- 
tion with  people  from  every  part  of  the  then  known  world.  It 
was  a  congeries  of  incongruous  and  conflicting  materials,  and 
at  once  became  emasculate  and  effeminate.  It  would  have  been 
easily  conquered  by  any  civilized  nation,  whose  social  system 
was  in  a  healthy  state.  But  there  was  no  such  nation.  She 
had  conquered  and  subjugated  all  civilized  nations,  and  imbued 
them  with  her  own  corrupt  and  effeminate  disposition.  The 
empire  was  kept  together  for  five  hundred  years,  solely  by  the 
outside  pressure  of  the  barbarians  who  surrounded  her  on  all 
sides. 

But  we  think  the  strongest  confirmation  of  this  theory  will 
be  found  in  the  zeal,  energy,  courage,  oneness  of  purpose,  ^nd 
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Btrepgth  of  the  South,  who  have  becomo  ono  people;  ^nd  the 
feebleness  of  the  Vascillating,  discordant  North,  that  is  com- 
posed of  many  newly-imported,  unassimilated  peoples.  The 
war  keeps  the  North  together — when  it  ends  she  will  fall  to 

Eieces.  The  North-east  Knows  full  well  that  peace  is  death  to 
eti  and  she  will  protract  the  war  as  long  as  possible. 
As  individuals,  the  Northern  people  do  not  acknowledge  the 
<' point  of  honor;"  but  as  a  section,  or  nation,  no  people  what- 
ever  are  more  sensitively  alive  to  it.  Until  the  bombardment 
and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  one-third  of  the  North  favored 
the  rignt  of  peaceable  secession.  Without  thinking  or  reason- 
ing at  all  on  the  subject,  every  Northern  man — whatever  his 
politics  or  predilections — felt  that  his  section  had  been  griev- 
ously insulted  and  maltreated  by  this  Sumter  affair,  and  at 
once  flamed  up  into  a  violent  passion.  Had  they  thought  or 
reasoned,  they  must  have  seen  that  the  right  of  secession 
admitted  the  right  to  employ  all  the  means  necessary  to  attain 
that  end,  followed  as  an  inexorable  consequence.  We  cannot 
frighten  the  North  collectively,  although  we  may  readily  scare 
them  out  of  their  wits  individually.  AMndividuals,  with  few, 
very  few  exceptions,  they  are  arrant  cowards ;  as  a  nation, 
they  are  brave,  because  whilst  they  have  learned  from  the 
craale  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  personal  honor,  they  have 
at  the  same  time  been  taught  that  national  honor  is  a  precious 
jewel,  and  to  be  cherished  and  preserved  at  all  hazards.  Every 
aggressive  movement  on  our  part  will  prevent  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  North,  and  protract  the  war.  We  should  drive 
them  out  of  Western  Virginia ;  expel  them  from  Missouri ; 
close  up  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  and  closely  hem  them 
tip  in  Washington.  We  must  weary  them  out ;  exhaust  tifem ; 
demoralize  their  <' Grand  Army;"  demoralize  their  people  at 
homo ;  beset  dissensions  among  them ;  divide  the  North-west 
from  the  North-oast — which  now  only  adheres  to  it  because 
it  feels  that  the  two  sections  have  been  equally  insulted  by  the 
South.  By  acting  on  the  offensive,  we  shall  nght  at  great  dis- 
advantage, heal  the  divisions  and  dissensions  growing  up  in  the 
North,  and  protract  the  war. 


-••^ 
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The  States  comprising  the  Southern  Confederacy  are  supplied 
with  a  vast  number  of  institutions,  established  by  private  bene- 
ficence and  designed  for  the  education  of  young  women.  While 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  institutions  have  effected  a  great 
amount  of  good,  it  is  also  true  they  have  not  accomplished  all 
that  their  benevolent  founders  intended,  nor  have  they  ^except 
in    a  few  cases)  established  that  high  grade  of  scholarship 
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^rid  litidrary  aittainmcmt  which  ought  to  characterize  Southern 
jworijeii,, 

/W^i  us  a  nation^  arie  now  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  remove 
from  9ilr  BhQulders  the  f^old  tnah  of  the  mountain,  who  so  long 
has  oppressed  us  and  paralysed  almost  all  our  efforts.  Under 
this  dead  weight  our  commerce  and  manufactures  long"  ago 
'sunk,  and  oiir  educational  system  received  a  false  and  corrupt- 
ing tendency.  These  evils  were  hard  Jo  bear,  but  were  borne 
until — the  mask  being  thrown  aside  by  the  North — the  inten- 
tion to  reduce  us  to  a  condition  of  vassalage  and  to  deprive  us  of 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  was  announced.  Ou^  pedple 
are  now  battling  with  the  usurper  and  despot  for  the  recovery 
and  maintenance  of  these  rights,  and  whatever  may  be  the. 
changing  fortunes  of  the  conflict,  we  all  have  fiin  abiding  confi- 
dence that  we  will  finally  be  successful  and  take  our  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  When  this  auspicious  result 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into . 
various  reforms,  by  which  every  vestige  of  Yankeeism  may  be 
purged  away  from  our  systems  of  commerce,  manufactures, 
politics  and  education.  Though  we  are  still  in  the  din  and  dust 
of  the  conflict,  it  is  not  too  early  to  call  attention  to  the  reforms 
needed,  nor  too  early  to  begin  those  reforms.  We  propose, 
first,  to  consider  the  vices  and  defects  in  our  system 'of  educa- 
tion, and  especially  in  the  education  of  females;  second,  to 
present  the  claim  of  woman  for  a  loftier  and  more  extended 
culture;  and,  third,  to  suggest  some  plan  by  which  concert  and 
harmony  of  action  may  be  secured  in  our  efforts  at  reform. 

The  great  and  prevailing  vice  in  our  system,  both  of  male  and 
female  education,  has  been  and  is  now,  to  a  great  extent, 
YaAkeeism.  This  protean  spirit,  henceforth  the  epitome  of  all 
that  is  mean,  treacherous  and  contemptible — symbol  of  what 
is  false  in  religion— of  what  is  tyrannical  in  government — 
of  what  is  low  and  disgusting  in  personal  character,  has  ob- 
tained admittance  into  our  schools,  but,  happily  for  us,  never 
full  control.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Southern  men 
sun*endered  commerce  and  manufactures  into  the  hands  of  the 
!North;  for,  as  citizens,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  Federal 
Union,  they  were  compelled  to  pay  their  money,  in  the  shape  of 
bounties,  to  sustain  Northern  shipping,  and  of  duties,  to  uphold 
Northern  manufacturers.  But  there  was  no  law  to  bind  us  to 
take  Northern  teachers  and  their  books.  This  yoke  of  bondage 
was  not  imposed,  but  voluntarily  assumed.  Yet  not  altogether 
voluntarily,  for  there  was  a  public  sentiment  which,  if  not 
universal,  yet  had  sufficient  power  to  drive  away  intelligent 
Southern  men  from  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  thus  ne- 
cessitate the  employment  of  Yankees.  There  has  been  a 
disposition  at  the  South  to  rank  teaching  among  the  menial 
employments,  and  hence  fit  for  Yankees  only.  Thus,  from 
these  two  causes,  viz:  a  belief  in  Northern  superiority  on  the 
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part  of  some,  and  a  belief  on  the  part  of  others  that  teaching  . 
was   socially  degrading,  the  whole  Southern  country,  until./ 
wiihin  a  few  years  past,  has  been  overrun  by  Yankee  teachers 
of  every  grade^  from  the  professor  down  to  the  common-school 
teachen    They   necessarily   brought  with   them  their  habits^ 
modes  of  thought,  their  prejudices  and  errors— their  boo^s  and 
their  systqms  of  education.    IChat  they  labored  diligently  to 
pervert  the  minds  of  the  young,  is  certain;  and  that  their 
books  contain  the  most  dangerous  and  incendiary  doctrines  in 
morals  and  politics,  has  been  clearly  proved.    Even  now,  though 
the  social  stigma  upon   the  profession   of  teacher  has   been 
almost  removed;  though  the  belief  in  the  absolute  superiority 
of  everything  of  ^Northern  origin  has  been  shaken;  though  the 
wandering  lankoes  have  all  returned  home,  yet  they  have  left, 
traces  of  their  presence.     Our  schools — especially  the  female 
schools— have  been  based  upon  Northern  models.     The  houses 
have  been  designed  by  Yankee  architects,  erected  (when  it  was 
possible^  by  Yankee  workmen,  supplied  with  Yankee  furniture^ 
officerea  by  Yankee  teachers,  who  introduced  Yankee  books. 
So  far  as  the  mere  buildings  and  furniture  are  concerned,  we 
have  not  much  to  object;  out  the  system  of  education  which 
has  been  introduced  by  them  is  very  faulty.    Passing  by  some 
minor  objections,  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  system   is 
superficiality.    The  appeal  may  be  confidently  made  to  every 
intelligent  teacher,  who  has  had  under  his  charge  pupils  who 
have  been  members  of  institutes  of  high-sounding  names  and 
lofty  pretensions,  for  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement.    In  general,  the  system  may  be  described  as  one  for 
show  and  not  for  use.     The  great  object  of  education,  viz :  the 
training  and  developing  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  into  active 
and  vigorous  exercise,  is  quite  ignored.     The  knowledge  im- 
parted is  a  mere  smattering;  the  accomplishments  mere  tinsel 
gloss.     All  the  energies  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  are  exhausted 
in  the  effort  to  seem  and  not  to  be.    Some  have  rather  hastily 
concluded  that  this  is  a  vice  of  American  character,  chargeable 
alike  to  North  and  South,  and  resulting  from  that  energy  of 
spirit  which  pants  to  be  engaged  in  the  great  battle  of  life  aud 
hurries  forward  without  due  preparation.     But  such  an  opinion 
is  a  slander  upon  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  of  the 
South.     They  were  educated  men  and  women,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.     It  is  true  they  knew  not  many  sciences,  but  what 
they  professed  to  know  they  knew  well.     The  evil  is  a  Yankee 
one,  and  to   be  traced  to  Yankee  influence.     The  Yankee  is 
shrewd,  cunning,  and  withal,  presumptuous;  he  wishes  to  rival 
and  even  surpass  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  doing  this,  what 
he  lacks  in  ability  he  thinks  to  make  up  in  cunning.     This  is 
the  key  to  his  whole  character.     He  is  altogether  a  sham — a 
semblance— -not  a  reality.     Take  for  illustrations  his  carpets,  his 
broadcloths,  his  shoes,  which  look  so  fine  and  last  such  a  short 
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tiiQe,  lijs  wooden  natmegs,  his  grand  army,  that  was  to  have 
conquered  so  gloriously  at  Manassa,  and  last,  though  not  the 
least,  the  young  lady,  just  graduated,  from  Mrs.  Blank's  cele- 
brated seminary.  Of  all  Yankee  tricks,  this  one  of  imposing 
upon  unsuspecting  Southerners  these  flimsy  creatures  as  per- 
sons fit  to  teach  is  the  worst. 

But  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  ^^Nous  avons  changi  tout 
edd"  We  will  have  no  more  of  these  ladies  to  trouble  ns  in 
the  future.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  imperfections  of  our 
system  of  female  education.  Whether  these  imperfections 
resulted  from  the  cause  above  assigned  or  not,  the  fact  of  their 
existence  and  the  necessity  of  a  remedy  must  be  admitted. 

Let  us  consider  more  attentively  the  state  of  female  educa- 
tion at  the  South,  and  then  present  some  reasons  which  seem 
to  us  conclusive  in  favor  of  elevating  its  standard.  Even  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  divested  of  all  Yank,eeism,  it  would  still 
be  far  fVom  occupying  that  rank  to  which  it  is  entitled.  And 
the  reason  is  that  there  is  a  belief,  unexpressed  though  it  may 
be,  that  the  female  mind  is  so  infenor  to  the  male  that  it  does 
not  deserve  the  fostering  care  of  Government.  Our  grave 
legislators  say  this  by  their  acts  if  not  their  words.  In  every 
Southern  State  there  are  one  or  more  universities,  built  by  the 
public  money,  endowed  with  annual  appropriations  from  the 
treasury,  supplied  with  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  all  the 
means  and  appliances  of  the  best  instruction.  Hither  resort 
thousands  of  eager  and  enthusiastic  young  men  to  hear  the 
principles  of  science  expounded  by  the  ablest  professors.  Can 
any  one  point  out  such  an  institution  for  young  women  in 
all  the  South  ?  We  have  never  hoard  of  one.  Education  of 
women  has  been  left  entirely  to  private  effort,  and  permanent 
institutions  for  this  object  are  solely  the  result  of  private 
beneficence.  The  wisdom  of  Government  interfering  at  all  in 
education  may  be  questioned,  but  surely  if  it  interferes  at  all 
it  is  but  just  that  the  female  sex  should  share,  to  some  extent, 
in  its  bounty. 

Here  arises  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  intellectual 
equality  of  the  two  sexes.  But  we  will  not  base  our  plea  for 
a  more  elevated  standard  of  education  upon  the  establishment 
of  an  intellectual  equality.  Even  admitting  her  inferiority, 
the  difference  in  the  standards  of  education  for  the  two  sexes 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  difference  in  intellectual  power 
ever  assigned  even  by  those  who  most  decry  the  sex,  Thus, 
then,  though  woman  should  fail  to  establish  her  equality,  she 
does  establish  a  claim  to  be  better  educated. 

A  knowledge  of  the  true  relation  of  man  to  woman  would 
at  once  settle  the  question  of  the  proper  standards  of  educa- 
tion. The  question,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  difficult  one  to 
solve.  A  priori,  the  argument  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  wo- 
man's absolute  equality;  for  she  belongs  to  the  same  species 
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as  man,  is  involved  in  the  same  moral  ruin,  may  participate 
equally  in  a  common  salvation,  and  has  the  same  eternal  and 
final  destiny.  If  the  objector  should  ask,  where  are  the  actual 
evidences  of  this  equality;  where  the  mathematicians;  the 
poets,  the  artists  of  the  gentler  sex,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  in  reply,  that  in  no  age,  and  in  no  country  have 
women  received  intellectual  training  equal  to  man.  And 
further,  we  might  point  with  pride  to  the  roll  of  illustrious 
female  names,  and  wonder  that  with  advantages  so  limited 
they  were  able  to  accomplish  so  much.  But  we  do  not  go  to 
the  length  of  maintaining  an  absolute  equality  in  the  sexes. 
The  relation  which  exists  between  them  is  rather  that  of  equiv- 
alence than  of  equality^  that  is  to  say,  without  balancing  each 
quality  of  the  male  intellect  against  the  same  one  in  the  female, 
yet  in  considering  their  intellects  in  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
powers,  woman's  mind  will  be  found  the  equivalent  of  man's. 
It  is  a  hackneyed  observation  that  man  is  superior  in  the  purely 
intellectual,  and  woman  in  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature. 
This  is  in  consequence  of  the  broad  line  of  demarcation  which 
has  been  drawn  by  metaphysicians  between  the  intellect  and 
the  sensibilities.  By  them  the  human  mind  is  mapped  out, 
with  its  boundaries  and  subdivisions,  as  rigid  and  uncnanmng 
as  the  natural  barriers  that  separate  countries.  That  this  is 
false  philosophy  is  evident  to  all  who,  in  closely  watching  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  have  observed  the  wonderful  connec- 
tion and  dependence  upon  each  other  of  thought  and  feeling. 
The  human  mind  is,  we  believe,  a  unity  possessing  powers  and 
capabilities  in  different  directions,  and  all  capable  or  an  expan- 
sion and  development  almost  unlimited.  While,  then,  we  would 
not  affirm  that  there  are  no  original  and  congenital  differences 
between  man  and  woman,  we  do  believe  that  the  actual  differ- 
ence in  the  intellectual  status  of  man  and  woman  is  mainly  due 
to  the  different  courses  of  training  and  development  to  which 
custom  has  subjected  the  two  sexes.  Man,  in  the  rough  shock 
and  conflict  of  the  outer  world,  requires  more  a  development 
of  his  purely  intellectual  powers ;  woman,  in  her  gentle  and 
unobtrusive  walk  within  the  family  circle,  requires  more  the 
development  of  her  moral  powers.  In  both  cases  there  is 
development  of  the  intellect,  but  in  channels  somewhat  differ- 
ent, but  we  claim  for  woman  the  right  to  a  higher  development 
of  those  powers  of  the  intellect  which  are  now  somewhat 
neglected. 

There  is,  then,  a  great  fault  in  the  system  of  education  for 
women.  Where  does  this  fault  lie  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  Jt  ? 
Who  is  responsible  for  it?  The  fault  lies  in  an  incorrect  esti- 
mate of  woman's  powers,  and  in  a  false  view  of  her  relation  to 
man.  We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that 
too  low  an  estimate  is  placed  upon  her  intellect.  The  effect  of 
this  low  estimate  is  seen  in  the  low  grade  of  scholarship  de- 
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manded  in  the  education  of  women.  A  false  view  of  woman's 
^ymission**  i^nd  her  relation  to  man,  has  also  had  its  effects  upon 
the  general  tendency  of  female  education;  f.  e.,  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  the  subjects  in  which  she  shall  receive  instructibn. 

The  view  most  commonly  entertained  of  woman's  relation  to 
tnan  is  that,  being  an  inferior  creature,  she  must  minister  to 
his  wants  and  pleasure.  The  wants  of  men  in  this  respect  are 
easily  satisfie'd.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  a  woman  that  will  please 
most  men — even  men  of  intellect  and  cultivation.  She  must 
be  handsome  in  person — must  be  able  to  read  and  write  with 
tolerable  correc^tness — must  be  able  to  enter  a  drawing-room 
gracefully  and  chat  fluently  on  agreeable  nothings,  and  must 
have  educated  her  fingers  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  play  some  of 
the  popular  music  of  the  day.  Men  less  romantic  require,  in 
addition  to  these  accomplishments,  some  acquaintance  with 
household  duties  and  housekeeping,  etc.  Literary  excellence, 
so  far  from  being  regarded  as  among  the  recommendations  of  a 
woman,  are,  in  most  instances,  the  cause  of  her  being  avoided 
and  slighted  by  the  other  sex.  Accordingly,  a  woman,  as  she 
values  the  chance  of  a  husband,  dreads  the  reputation  of  a  blue 
stocking;  and  if  she  has  secretly  enjoyed  and  been  elevated  by  a 
literary  culture,  she  studiously  conceals  the  damaging  fact.  This 
picture  may  seem  overdrawn,  but,  in  its  essential  features,  it  is 
a  true  oite.  We  know  men  of  high  literary  culture — men  of  high 
rank  in  the  various  professions — who  would  give  to  women, 
their  companions  and  the  mothers  of  their  children,  a  literary 
culture  not  very  different  from  and  but  little  higher  than  that 
of  kitchen-maids. 

Now,  when  we  observe  the  true  relation  of  man  and  woman, 
the  true  system  of  education  for  woman  will  follow  as  a  corol- 
lary. That  relation  is  not  one  of  inferiority,  but  they  are 
companions.  They  are  companions  not  only  in  this  life,  but  also 
in  the  life  to  come.  Possessed  of  the  same  powers,  and  aiming 
at  the  same  eternal  destiny,  to  be  suitable  companions,  their 
powers  should  be  developed  equally;  or,  if  it  be  true  that 
woman  is  inferior,  she  should  even  receive  a  higher  culture,  that 
she  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  man.  But  we  do  not  claim 
that  woman  should  be  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  learning 
that  man  is.  The  part  to  be  performed  by  man  and  woman  in 
this  life  is  so  different  that  the  lines  of  education  must  some- 
times diverge.  The  great  fact  that  Avoman  is  the  mother  of  the 
human  species  must  cor.stantly  act  as  a  disturbing  cause  upon 
the  systems  of  education.  The  linos  of  human  destiny  are 
parallel  in  infancy;  in  mature  life  they  diverge;  in  old  age 
they  converge;  and,  finally,  in  the  future  life,  they  become  coin- 
cident. If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  the  true  design  of  educa- 
tion is  to  fit  its  recipient  to  accomplish  his  destinj^ — the  true 
end  of  his  being — then  it  will  follow  that  the  education  of  men 
and  women  ought,  in  the  main,  to  be  the  same  in  kind  and 
degree. 
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"Whatever,  then,  in  literatui^<B  is  not  merely  technicai,  or 
addressed  to  particular  professions,  trades  or.  sects  of  men ; 
whatever  is  addressed' to  mankind  as  possessed  of  iei  Commpn 
humainity  and  a  common  immortality,  deserves  equal  atteintion 
fVom  men  and  women:  ^  -. 

"The  woman's  cause  is  man's:  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfd  or  god-like,  bond  or  free." 

And  hence  we  argue  the  necessity  for  a  higher  mental  culture 
for  women  than  has  yet  been  accorded  to  them. 

There  is  no  need  to  be  perplexed  with  speculations  upon  the 
true  relation  of  the  sexes  when  we  find  the  truth  written  in,  the 
Holy  Scripture:  "And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that 
man  should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  an  helpmeet  for  him."  The 
companionship  of  the  sexes  is,  therefore,  a  Divine  ordinance,  and 
no  speculations  of  men  can  alter  the,  decree.  The  following 
lines  from  Tennyson,  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  are  replete 
with  wisdom : 

(She  mast)  "live,  and  learn,  and  be 

All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood, 

For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man. 

Bat  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 

Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this 

Not  like  to  thee,  but  like  in  difference; 

Tet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow, 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world; 

She  ihental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  child  ward  care; 

More  as  the  double-natured  poet  each : 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man 

Like  perfect  masic  unto  noble  words; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full  summ'd  in  all  their  powers, 

Dispensing  harvest; 

Self-revorent  each,  and  reverencing  each. 

Distinct  in  individualities; 

But  like  each  other,  even  as  those  who  love: 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Edon  back  to  men." 

The  Prinee$§, 

It  may  bo  objected  by  some  that  these  views  savor  too 
much  of  the  "Woman's  Kights"  doctrine.  We  are  in  favor  of 
woman's  rights  in  the  highest,  noblest  sense,  and  therefore  we 
plead  her  claim  for  higher  intellectual  culture.  But  for  that 
pestilent,  doctrine,  springing  latest-born  and  ugliest  from  the 
foul  embrace  of  Yankeeism  and  infidelity,  we  have  no  sympathy. 
And  yet  the  woman's  rights  movement  had  some  basis  of  truth. 
No  movement  of  reform  ever  commenced  that  had  not  some, 

frievance  to  be  removed;  otherwise  it  can  enlist  no  sympathy, 
'he  error,  into  which  all  such  movements  are  apt  to  degenerate, 
viz:  that  of  not  stopping  at  the  proper  point,  early  befell  this. 
Commencing  with  the  just  and  reasonable  desire  of  elevating 
the  condition  of  woman,  it  soon  became  folly  run  mad  in  seek- 
ing to  make  woman  usurp  the  place  of  man.     Observing  that 
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there  are  some  employments  aod  plrofessioDB  to  which  the 
powers  of  womiin  were  as  well  adapted  as  thbse  of  man,  and 
from  which  blind  custom  or  avarice  had  excluded  them,  they 
laid  daim  not  only  to  these^  but  to  all  the  employments  and 

.prerogatives  of  man.  In  demanding  a  more  extended  mental 
culture  and  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action,  woman  demands 
no  more  than  is  just  and  reasonable;  but  when  she  claims  to  be 
admitted  into  all  the, occupations  of  man,  she  asserts  a  physical 
equality  which  does  not  exist,  and  assumes  a  task  to  which 
her  bodily  powers  are  wholly  inadequate.  There  are,  also, 
occupations  into  which  woman  cannot  enter  without  unsexing 
herself,  and  laying  aside  the  distinctive  garb  of  womanhood. 
As  the  Amazons  of  old,  in  order  to  be  able  to  handle  the  sword 
and  spear,  mutilated  their  bodies,  so  the  modern  Amazons,  in 
order  to  contend  with  men  upon  the  arena  of  life,  must  cast  off 
the  veil  of  modesty,  which  is  the  chief  charm  of  woman, 
y  'Are  there  not,  then,  some  professions  and  employments  to 
which  woman  may  be  admitted,  without  debasing  and  degrad- 
ing her?  We  believe  there  are,  but  there  are  some  in  which 
it  IS  impossible  to  conceive  a  woman  engaged.  Those  creatures 
in  the  Northern  States  who  appear  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar, 

'  on  the  lecturer's  stand  and  on  the  arena  of  politics,  are  not 
women  ;  they  are  horrible  abortions,  nondescripts,  utter  perver- 
sions of  human  nature.  Those  employments  which  ao  not 
necessitate  the  rude  struggle  and  rough  contact  of  men  ought, 
we  think,  to  be  open  to  women  should  they  choose  to  enter. 
Among  these  mav  be  classed  the  healing  art.  What  sight 
would  be  more  noble  than  the  sick  and  wounded  of  our  gallant 
armies  attended  by  women,  whose  tender  ministrations  were 
guided  by  intelligent  medical  skill  f  No  good  reason,  certainly, 
can  be  given  why  women  should  devote  themselves  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  beautif^il  only  in  one  of  its  forms,  viz :  S(mnd. 
Why  should  she  not,  as  well  as  man,  evoke  forms  of  beauty 
from  the  lifeless  marble  or  depict  them  upon  the  glowing  can- 
vas? That  intense  conservatism  which  regards  woman  only 
as  a  household  treasure^  would  guard  her  even  from  such  influ- 
ences as  .these,  because  it  is  thought  that  by  them  woman  is 
feudered  masculine  and  harsh,  her  manners  unfeminine  and 
rude.  But  the  Boman  poet  understood  human  nature  better, 
for  he  says : 

**  Ingennas  didicisso  ildiliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  neo  sinit  esse  feros.  ** — Ovid, 

But  we  do  not  insist  that  woman  be  forced  to  enter  into 
these  professions,  but  only  that  the  door  bo  open  for  her  to 
enter  should  she  choose  to  do  so.  We  claim  for  her  that 
extended  culture  which  will  enable  her  to  do  so  should  cir- 
stances  require  such  a  step.  The  desire  of  knowledge  is 
naturally  as  strong  in  women  as  in  men,  and  its  gratification 
accompanied  with  a  pleasure  just  as  exquisite.    That  system 
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of  society  ;is  wrong  which  condemns  woman  to  oon^parative 
Ignorance,  which  provides  inefficient  means  for  the  gratifica- 
tioh  of  that  desire  of  knowledge  which  is  the  grand  character* 
istic  of  human  beings.  Must  she  ever  be  cut  off  from  the 
invigorating  discipline  of  the  mathematics  f  Must  the  treastires 
whicn  lie  buried  in  the  Grecian  and  Eoman  literature  be  always 
liidden  from  her  eyes  ?  Must  the  immense  volume  of  nature 
be  ever  to  her  a  sealed  book  ?  Must  she  over  gaze  with  stupid 
wonder  upon  the  mighty  phenomena  of  nature  enacting  around 
her)  and  never  be  able  to  penetrate  the  mystery  ?  Must  she 
look  upon  the  orbs 

*  *'  Wheeling  nnshakeii  tbrough  the  ▼oid  immeniei  " 

and  never  know  the  grand  but  simple  laws  which  regulate 
their  motions  f 

Before  we  consider  the  means  by  which  the  evil  of  the  im- 
perfect education  of  women  may  be  removed,  let  us  consider 
'  the  question  who  is  to  blame  for  it.  Man  is  certainly  the  "  lord 
of  creation ; ''  he  holds  in  his  hands  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
power,  he  moulds  the  custom  of  a  nation  and  is  the  director  of 
thought  and  opinion.  He  may,  therefore,  be  considered  pri- 
marily responsiole,  but  we  do  not  think  the  blame  altogether 
bis.  If  he  is  to  blame  for  asserting  the  inferiority  of  woman 
she  is  to  blame  for  assenting  so  readily  to  the  imputation  and 
contentedly  accepting  the  rank  of  an  inferior  creature.  She  is 
to  blame  for  not  making  a  better  use  of  such  educational  ad- 
vantages as  are  within  her  reach,  limited  as  they  are.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  time  which  young  women  are  willing  to  devote 
to  the  purposes  of  education  is  entirely  too  short.  And  this 
is  so  because,  as  a  general  rule,  our  women  marry  too  early. 
A  vicious  public  sentiment  has  stamped  the  character  of  a 
woman  who  remains  unmarried,  either  from  choice  or  necessity, 
with  something  of  disgrace.  Hence  it  is  that  young  women 
yet  in  their  early  teens,  chafe  at  the  restraints  of  the  school 
and  sigh  to  launch  forth  upon  the  ocean  of  life.  If  they  should 
not  have  secured  a  husband,  or  the  promise  of  one,  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  age  of  twenty  they  begin  to  think  their  chance 
a  small  one,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  hope  is  quite  gone. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  many  rush  into  marriage  not  only  with 
minds  but  bodies  undeveloped,  and  in  many  instances  bring 
upon  themselves  ill  health  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and 
entail  upon  their  offspring  constitutional  infirmity. 

This  brings  us  to  tne  last  point  which  we  proposed  for  con- 
■  sideration,  viz :  What  means  should  be  devised  to  remedy  the 
evil  ?  Conventions  of  teachers,  by  which  co-operation  and  uni- 
formity of  action  may  be  secured,  are  desirable,  certainly,  but 
they  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  might,  in  addi- 
tion, secure  the  aid  of  Government,  rear  magnificent  buildings 
and  employ  the  most  accomplished  teachers;  still  these  things, 
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though  important  and  useful,  would  not  remove  all  the  evil. 
The  liomeiy  old  proverb  says:  "You  may  lead  the  horee  to 
WlESt^r/hutyoii  cannot  make  him  drink."  What,  if  after  the 
m,03t  complete  provisions  for  the  thorough  education  of  women 
they  should  refuse  to  accept  the  boon  ?  And  we  believe  it  to 
be  .true  that,  though  there  has  been  a  most  gratifying  advance 
in  female  education  Ib  the  South  within  the  last  few  years, 
young  women  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  full  measure  of 
intellectual  culture  to  whicn  they  are  entitled.  The  reform  in 
the  system  of  education,  to  be  complete,  must  begin  with  them. 
They  must  consent  to  postpone  a  few  years  the  period  of  mar- 
nage,  they  must  be  willing  to  undergo  the  labor  and  toil  of  a 
thorough  training. 
.  The  considerations  above  adduced  in  favor  of  more  thorough 
education  of  women  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  women  of 
our  Southern  Confederacy.  Where,  upon  earth,  is  there  so 
much  to  elevate  woman  and  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  the  primal 
curse  pronounced  against  her,  as  in  the  States  of  the  South  ? 
Possessing  already  the  highest  charms  of  person  and  of  heart, 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  Southern  woman  the  highest 
impersonation  of  female  excellence  which  the  world  has  ever 
6een,  is  a  higher  intellectual  development.  And  she  has  but  to 
will  it  and  the  result  will  follow.  The  circumstances  are  pecu- 
liarly favorable.  The  form  of  our  society  relieves  her  from 
that  manual  labor  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  women  in  other 
nations,  and  thus  ample  time  is  left  for  literary  employments. 
She  is  moreover  the  cherished  object  of  the  devotion  of  a 
nation  of  brave  and  generous  men,  from  whom  woman  will 
never  have  to  demand  her  rights ;  she  has  but  to  make  known 
her  wishes  and  they  will  be  granted,  nay,  anticipated.  The 
time,  too,  is  auspicious.  The  beginning  of  our  career  as  an 
independent  nation,  a  career  destined,  we  believe,  to  bo  pros- 
perous beyond  all  comparison  in  the  annals  of  history,  ought 
/to  be  signalized  by  the  beginning  of  a  nobler,  loftier  career  for 
women.  Wo  can  but  believe  that  there  was  in  the  minds  of 
Southern  women  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  would  result  to  their  sex  from  Southern  indepen- 
dence, which  helped  to  make  them  such  bold  advocates  of 
secession.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  the  part 
contributed  by  her  in  throwing  off  a  hateful  and  despotic  sec- 
tionalism has  not  been  a  slight  one;  and  in  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  political  revolution  she  ought  to  share 
largely.  Let  her  but  use  well  the  advantages  within  her 
grasp,  and  in  future  ages  it  will  be  the  proudest  boast  ever 
permitted  a  woman  to  utter — that  she  is  a  citizen  of  the 
Southern  Eepublic  of  America. 
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The  existing  conflict'  between  the  North  and  South  -has 

brought  to  its  surface  many  curious  developments,  as  wfelj  us 
substantiated  some  facts  of  historical  prominence,  which  thi^ 
cSaisual  observer  of  events  would,  in  all  probability,  pass,  by  un- 
noticed. And  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  numprbixs 
readers  of  the  "  Eeview  "  to  one  of  the  mostimportatit  of  the 
latter,  in  all  its  bearings,  as  exercising  the  most  powerful 
iufluence  on  this  new  revolulioti — indeed,  generating  and  super- 
inducing  it  as  an  inexorable  fact — that  of  the  original  aij^ag- 
onisms  existing  between  the  North  and  the  South,  as  a  heces- 
sarv  sequence  of  their  radical  difference  in  race,  ever  a<^tive 
arid  growing,  and  which  has  finally  culminated  in  the  complete 
disruption  of  every  tie  which  ever  bound  them  together. 

The  history  of  the  world  conclusively  proves  two  very  im- 
portant facts :  that  unity,  in  the  fundamental  opinions  of  any 
people,  constitute  the  very  life  and  soul  of  their  nationality ; 
and  that  diff'erence  in  race,  composing  any  people,  will,  inev- 
itably, sooner  or  later,  generate  and  develop  a  corresponding 
difference  in  every  primary  belief,  opinion  and  desire.  And, 
perhaps,  in  no  one  country  or  nation  of  the  world,  has  the 
latter  fact  been  so  indubitably  established  as  in  the  late  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  where  the  deeply-defined  differ- 
ence in  race — aggregated  without  really  being  united — has 
produced  that  violent  antagonism  in  thought,  word  and  ac- 
tion, and  which  has  finally  resulted  in  its  complete  and  lasting 
dismemberment.  That  this  difference  has  ever  operated  as  a 
mighty  and  repulsive  force  to  divide  and  distract  Governments,, 
no  attentive  student  6f  history  will  deny,  since  the  crowded 
records  of  both  ancient  and  modern  history  is  filled  with  ' 
endless  and  instructive  memorials  of  the  fact.  We  behold  at 
the  outset,  all  nations  of  historical  prominence  commence  at  the 
lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  by  even  a  cursory 
analysis  of  the  circumstances  marking  their  development,  we 
can  detect  the  two  great  influences  oi  their  whole  career — cli- 
mate and  race. 

But,  more  especially,  to  the  agency  of  race  on  government, 
can  be  easily  traced  the  many  perturbations  affecting  the 
course  of  human  and  national  development,  leading  invariably 
to  antagonisms  in  opinion,  feeling  and  habit;  although  people 
of  different  nationalities  ma}"  reside  for  a  long  course  of  years 
in  and  under  the  same  Government,  and  still  lose  none  of  their 
ethnological  attributes,  and  maintain  all  their  original  antag- 
onisms. The  history  of  France  reveals  on  its  every  page  the 
truth  of  this,  and  from  which  we  can  readily  see  why  that 
empire  has  remained  for  so  many  years  the  grand  theatre  of 
civil  war;  and  why  her  social  evil  is  to-day  the  volcanic  cradle 
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of  petp'etual  revolution ;  why  her  people  know,  not  how  to 
deVetpp  4  democracy  or  obey  a  despotism.  A  recapitulation  6t, 
the  important  events  in  lier  history,  all  going  to  estabfish 
the  idea  attempted  to  be  proven  herein,  would  be  too  tedious  to 
ensure  an  attentive  perusal  in  these  stirring  times;  but,  fW>m 
the  time  of  the  invasion  and  settlement  of  her  territory  by  the 
Grermans  or  Franks,  through  ages  of  internal  conflict  and  revo- 
lution, until  now,  her  whole  history  shows  the  total  absence 
of  all  civil  or  social  unity,  and  the  relentless  wars  and  interne- 
cine struggles  rosulting  from  the  radical  difference  in  the  ethno- 
logical elements  of  her  people. 

Italy,  too,  shows  the  same  record.  Prom  the  time  that  the 
Greek,  the  Longobard,  the  Saxon  and  the  Alieman  disputed 
with  each  other  in  their  continued  train  of  ravages  in  a  land 
where  the  genius  of  the  world  has  ever  wept  and  worshipped 
until  now,  has  Italy  been  almost  entirely  composed  of  aggre- 
gated but  discordant  communities,  and  a  continued  prey  to  the 
antagonisms  of  such  radical  differences,  and  even  now  crouches 
beneath  the  rod  of  alien  tyrants — weeping  in  sadness,  not  so 
much  for  liberty  as  for  license.  The  briefest  glance  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  rest  of  Europe  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  many 
antagonisms  of  race  in  every  one  of  its  Governments,  and  the 
influence  exercised  by  such  differences  on  the  stability,  concord 
and  permanency  of  any  and  every  portion  of  Europe,  where 
discordant  elements  in  population  have  existed  in  a  temporary 
affiliation. 

The  same  antagonisms  have  existed  in  the  bosom  of  Ameri- 
can society,  though  affiliating  more  strongly,  perhaps,  from  the 
nature  of  our  institutions,  than  in  SLi\y  Government  of  Europe. 
The  original  basis,  or  rather  the  ethnological  subsoil  of  our 
population,  as  originally  deposited  in  the  "  Old  Thirteen,"  con- 
sisted of  English,  with  a  meagre  deposit  of  Dutch,  Scotch, 
Swedes,  and  Protestant  Irish.  The  exceptions  to  this  classifi- 
cation were  few,  and  aside  from  the  English  element^  were 
altogether  unimportant,  and  exercising  little  or  no  influence  at 
all  in  imparting  tone,  vigor,  or  character  to  the  Government 
At  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  the  English  blood  and  ideas  were 
in  the  complete  ascendancy,  and  controlled  almost  absolutely 
all  the  forces  and  facts  of  our  social  and  political  life ;  and  yet 
there  was  but  a  partial  homogeneity  existing  among  them 
because  its  existence  was  only  partial  in  that  English  society 
from  whence  ours  sprung. 

The  unalloyed  Anglo-Saxon,  although  somewhat  related  to, 
was  radically  different  from  the  Norman  Neustrian,  or  the  Nor- 
jnan  French  of  the  conquest.  After  the  fall  of  the  Romah 
power,  the  south-eastern  and  midland  counties  of  England 
were  subdued  and  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  while  the  northern 
counties  were  frequently  overrun  and  largely  colonized  by  the 
Danes.    But  in  the  eleventh  century  England  was  subdued  by 
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the  Normans,  under  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who, inter- 
mixed, to  some  extent,  with  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  thoufi;^  not 
to  that  extent,  however,  as  to  lose  the  respective  original  char- 
acteristics of  either.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  before  the  conquest, 
was  heretical  in  the  eyes  of  Eome,  and  the  essence  of  that  idea 
finally  found  its  maturity  in  the  rigid  principles  of  the  Puri- 
tans. On  the  ot)ier  hand,  the  Norman — chivalrous,  impetuous, 
and  ever  noble  and  brave — ^attained  its  full  development  in 
the  Cavaliers  of  Virginia,  and  the  Huguenots  of  South  Carolina 
and  Florida.  One  of  these  elements,  the  Saxon,  sought  the 
rigid  climate  of  New  England,  and  the  other,  the  Norman,  the 
genial  and  sunny  South,  as  the  proper  spheres  for  their  pecu- 
liar manifestations. 

These  early  settlers  were  as  unlike  as  it  was  possible  for 
Englishmen  to  be.  Although  the  distribution  of  blood  was  not 
absolutely  uniform  in  either  locality,  yet  to  the  North  flocked 
the  Saxon,  gloomy  and  ascetic,  and  largely  predominated  in  all 
that  portion  of  the  Government.  The  settlers  of  the  South,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  men  of  a  very  different  character.  They 
were  '^courtiers  and  gentlemen,"  who  nourished  their  youth  in 
the  "spacious  times  of  good  Queen  Bess,''  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  several  courts  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  They  came— some  as  Haleigh  did,  in  search  of  some 
golden  El  Dorado;  others,  to  enjoy  the  luxuriant  climate  and 
tropical  vegetation  of  the  New  World,  in  a  spirit  of  romantic 
adventure;  and  others,  still,  were  driven  here  when  Cromwell 
and  his  warlike  saints  enjoyed  their  day  of  power  and  pride  of 
place.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  much  sympathy  could 
ever  have  existed  between  those  who  peopled  the  different 
parts  of  America,  for  reasons  and  under  circumstances  so  dis- 
similar. The  Athenian  and  the  Spartan  were  not  more  unlike 
than  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman. 

It  is  rarely  possible  that  this  difference  might  have  been 
effaced  in  the  long  lapse  of  time,  without  any  very  serious  con- 
sequences, if  the  flood-gates  of  emigration  had  not  so  suddenly 
opened  and  poured  upon  us  millions  more  from  Europe,  to 
extend  and  keep  alive  the  conflict  of  ideas  and  to  generate  new 
antagonisms.  Slavery,  which  had  been  a  creature  of  Northern 
society,  gradually  melted  before  this  vivacious  swarm  of  recriiiis 
from  northern  Europe,  and  finally  became  extinct  in  all  that 
portion  of  the  Government  north  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky;  while  whatever  representation  of  the  Norman 
element  there  was  in  the  North^  and  which  really  had  an 
affinity  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  followed  it  to  the  farther 
South,'  and  meeting,  as  it  were,  the  meagre  Saxon  element  of 
the  South  on  its  mission  to  the  North,  thus  leaving  the  Saxon 
the  exclusive  master  of  the  North  and  the  Norman  of  the 
South. 

By  this  process  of  assimilation  we  found  two  almost  totally 
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distinct  races,  peopling  the  two  portions  of  the  Grovernmentj 
each  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the  original  differences  of  their 
respective  characters^  aa  manifested  on  the  pages  of  history  at 
^broken  intervals  ever  since  the  conquest.  These  differences  of 
opinion,  feeling,  habit  and  belief  soon  peered  through  the  outer 
covering  of  an  unnatural  affiliation,  and  rapidly^  merged  into 
open  and  undisguised  animosity  and  hatred,  anH  finally  reaching 
their  natural  culmination  in  the  total  and  irrevocable  disruption 
of  the  Grovernment  their  existence  had  cursed,  and  completely 
Subordinating  all  other  social  and  national  elemepts  to  their 
suprepae  control. 

.The  manifestations  of  to-day  are  but  the  unerring  illustra- 
tions of  the  character  of  the  two  races  peopling  the  JNorth  and 
South.  The  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier  have  ever  been  rigidly 
tenacious  of  personal  memories  and  national  traditions;  and, 
amid  the  wonders  and  the  wildness,  and  all  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  New  World,  the  well-marked  features  of 
their  ancestral  characters  have  ever  been  maintained.  Each 
stood  fast  by  its  precedents,  venerated  its  household  and 
national  traditions,  and  their  alacrity  to  repulse  any  and  every 
innovation  upon  their  rights  is  being  once  more  exhibited  in 
the  Cavalier,  in  his  prompt  and  effectual  efforts  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  his  old  Saxon  enemy. 

JNo  attentive  student  of  history  who  has  even  cursorily  noted 
the  many  intestine  feuds  and  wars,  the  disintegration  and  up- 
rising of  empires,  springing  from  the  discordant  ethnological 
elements  of  their  people,  but  must  have  seen  the  same  destiny 
marked  out  for  America ;  and  now  that  this  same  cause,  the 
most  powerful  shuttle-driver  which  ever  worked  upon  the  net 
.of  human  affairs,  has  added  that  nation  to  its  list  of  gloomy 
illustrations,  is  "  assurance  i^iade  doubly  sure"  that  this  great 
historical  fact  remains  as  yet  un controverted. 

The  disruption  of  the  old  Government  was  only  a  question  of 
time,  entirely  beyond  the  healing  efficacy  of  any  compromise 
whatever;  and  the  separation,  effectual  and  irrevocable,  of  the 
South  from  the  North,  with  their  conflicting  sentiments  and 
interests,  was  unavoidable  and  absolutely  necessary  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  a  Eepublican  Government  in  the  South.  A  vast 
power  was  called  into  action,  and  its  force,  descending  on  us 
like  an  inspiration,  anointing  us  to  high  offices  of  heroic  ser- 
vice, and  requiring  us  by  all  our  hopes  and  strong  desires  for 
the  future  to  be  set  entirely  free  from  all  the  circumstances  ai\d 
obligations  of  the  past.  A  new  era  of  civilization  and  power, 
the  necessary  outgrowth  of  our  regeneration,  demanded  im- 
peratively that  the  South  should  commence  anew  and  untram- 
melled her  own  career  of  both  individual  and  national  activity. 
Both  our  sense  and  sensibility  clamored  for  an  escape  from  the 
involuntary  influences  of  old  national  ties  and  governmental 
connections,  and  by  contact  with  ourselves  alone,  by  cultivating 
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our  own  eaJ)abiH ties,  developing  our  own  material  repource&, 
and  by  husbanding  our  every  appliance  of  prosperiiyahd  na- 
tional vigor,  to  cqntribute  to  the  growth  of  these  sentiments, 
whiet  ever  afterward  were  to  be  the  recognized  law  of  a 
Southern  civilization.  If  our  peculiarity  of  temperament  wa& 
ever  to  have  freedom  of  escape — if  our  taste  and  talent  wcire 
ever  to  be  exercised  in  strict  accoMance  with  natural  instinct 
and  desire,  and  if  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  climate^ 
position,  resources  and  institutions  were  ever  to  be  reproduced . 
m  trade,  commerce  and  international  intercourse,  the  fiat  wai9' 
imperative  that  we  must  work  out  these  different  manifesta; 
tlons  of  our  duty  in  a  sphere  exclusively  our  own. 

It  is  well  that  it  i9  done,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a 
few  speculative  remarks  on  the  natural  results  of  this  impor- 
tant ste^  which  the  South  has  taken  in  the  pathway  to  honor, 
independence  and  renown.  We  will,  ere  long,  have  a^  common 
heritage  in  the  achievement  of  our  complete  di sen th raiment 
from  political  vassalage.  We  have  a  compact  and  a  united  ter- 
ritory, a  common  object  and  destiny.  We  occupy  a  prominent 
position,  with  a  history,  a  political  and  social  philosophy,  and 
with  the  means  of  vast  wealth  and  physical  power  in  our 
hands.  We  have  one  and  the  same  social  system,  which,  from 
its  peculiar  nature,  unites  us  in  feeling,  and  cultivates  that 
manly  independence,  boldness  and  love  of  liberty  which  ever 
have  characterized  an  honored  ancestry.  We  have  the  ele^ 
ments  of  originality  to  an  extent  never  surpassed,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  our  character,  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  our 
enterprize,  the  wondrous  fertility  of  our  resources,  and  the 
magnificence  of  all  those  material  achievements  which  are 
rapidly  expanding  the  homeai  of  the  South-west  into  empires, 
tire  each  and  all  sufficiently  distinct  and  bold  to  challenge  the 
attention  of  all.  Our  form  of  government  rests  upon  simple 
and  tangible  principles;  it  is  public  opinion  in  the  form  of  law; 
it  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  man  aggregated  into  the 
sovereignty  of  the  body  politic,  pruned  of  those  errors  and  im- 
proved by  those  addenda  which  the  wise  experience  of  the  test 
of  near  a  century  has  pointed  out  as  beneficent  and  salutary. 
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ART.  VU.— THE  PEBILB  OF  PEACE. 

Already  our  professed  democratic  friends  at  the  North 
threaten  us  with,  or  promise  us  a  large  influx  of  NoHhern 
population  and  Northern  capital  as  a  consequence  of  disunion. 
They  have  no  capital  to  spare.  It  has  been  well-nigh  annihi- 
lated by  secession.  It  consisted  of  stocks,  houses,  factories,  etc., 
which  have  become  valueless.  They  will,  after  peace,  if  noi 
prevented  by  timely  legislation,  come  down  like  an  avalanche, 
with  their  operatives  and  bosses,  abolftionize  the  border  States, 
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6zp6i  the  present  population,  and  become  Bole  owners  of  the 
^nd. 

For  many  years  the  republican  and  democratic  of  the  North 
have  only  differed  as  to  the  mode  of  conquering  the  South. 
The  former  proposed  to  employ  force,  the  latter  expected  to 
achieve  the  same  object  by  immigration.  There  is  no  danger 
that  the  Yankees  will  conquer  us  by  war,  but  imminent  danger 
that  they  may  do  so  by  an  illy-contrived  peace. 

The  mail  will  come  in  as  an  efficient  adjunct  to  immigration, 
unless  it  be  properly  guarded  by  high  discriminating  rates  of 
postage. .  No  one  unacquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  post- 
offices  under  the  late  Union  can  have  any  idea  of  how  we  were 
fleeced,  taxed  and  defrauded  by  the  North  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  mail.  More  than  half  the  matter  in  Southern 
post-offices  consisted  of  Northern  newspapers,  and  lying  circu- 
lars, and  worthless  magazines,  and  lottery  shares,  gift  books, 
etc. 

The  mail  had  degenerated  into  a  ^reat  drumming  system, 
employed  by  the  North  to  deceive  ana  cheat  the  South.  Not 
content,  however,  with  the  mail,  their  travelling  drummers 
pervaded  every  hole  and  corner  of  our  section,  and  their  ped- 
dlers were  to  be  found  at  every  county  court-house  ana  at 
every  cross-roads.  If  a  low  tariff  and  a  low  rate  of  postage 
revive  the  accustomed  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  sec- 
tions, and  the  threatened  flood  of  immigration  be  superadded, 
so  far  fVom  having  attained  independence  we  should  be  more 
tributary  and  more  dependent  than  before  the  war.  The  con- 
quest of  tho  border  States  may  bo  achieved  by  means  of  a  cun- 
ningly-contrived peace. 

But  we  have  not  only  to  apprehend  Yankee  immigration. 
The  North,  separated  from  the  South,  will  cease  to  attract  so 
much  European  immigration,  because  the  immigrants  will  not 
And  employment.  It  has  heretofore  been  Southern  trade  that 
has  supported  Northern  laborers.  Hereafter,  we  may  expect  a 
largely  increased  European  immigration  to  our  section.  These 
new  comers  will  settle  chiefly  in  our  cities,  live  to  themselves, 
and  be  a  disloyal,  disaffected  and  abolition  population:  Noth- 
ing so  enfeebles  a  nation  as  the  introduction  of  a  large  foreign 
element.  When  that  element  preponderates,  national  decay 
and  ruin  are  the  inevitable  cosequences.  This  theory  was 
broached  by  Mr.  Calhoun  thirty  years  ago.  We  see  that 
Count  Gobineau,  a  French  author,  has  revived  it,  and  handled 
it  with  much  learning  and  ability.  We  must  not  admit  immi- 
gration faster  than  it  will  blend  and  assimilate  with  our  native 
population,  and  thus  become  accustomed  and  attached  to  our 
institutions. 

The  weakness  of  the  North  proceeds  entirely  from  its  vari- 
ous and  incongruous  population.  Her  people  have  no  opinions 
or  objects  in  life  in  common.     So  soon  as  the  war  with  the 
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Sout^  is  coiicladed,  it  is  probable  sbe  will  be  dismembered  and  ^ 
split  up  into  three  or  four  independent  states  or  nations.  Yan- 
kee ascendency  h^s  so  far  held  her  together,  but  that  ascen- 
dency is  now  struggling  for  exist^pce  against  the  millions  pf 
foreigners  Who  h^ve  become  more  numerous  than  the  natiTe 
Yankees.  The  danger  from  too  large  an  infusion  of  foreigners 
would  be  much  greater  here  than  at  the  North.  There,  they 
Qiight  be*  satisfied  to  import  and  revolutionize  their  political 
system :  here,  they  would  be  sure  to  assail  our  social  system, 
and  endanger  our  lives  as  well  as  our  propertv.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  which  the  South  entertains  so  great  a  (fislike  as  of  univer- 
sal suffrage.  Wherever  foreigners  settle  together  in  large  num- 
bersj  there  universal  suffrage  will  exist — for  they  will  not  be- 
come slaveholders.  A  pon-siavieholding  community  in  the  midst 
x>f  the  South  will  ever  bo  disaffected  and  treacherous.  Witness 
St.  Louis,  Louisville,  north-western  Virginia,  and  eastern  Ten- 
nessee. We  must  exclude  such  communities  in  future  at  any 
cost.  By  restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  native-born  qiti- 
Eens  we  might  attain  this  object;  but  it  would  be  unfair  and 
unjust  in  the  extreme  to  cut  off  foreigners  already  in  the  coun- 
try, who  were  naturalized,  or  became  naturalized  within  fiye 
years  after  their  arrival  among  us,  from  all  the  rights  and  priv-^ 
lieges  of  native-born  citizens.  They  came  under  promises  held 
out  by  our  laws  and  institutions,  that  in  due  course  of  time 
they  should  be  remitted  to  ail  the  rights  of  citizenship.  We 
propose  no  ^^ex  yost  facto*'  law  that  shall  cut  them  off  from  the 
enjoyment  of  their  inchoate  rights.  We  would  fulfil  our  prom- 
ises to  the  letter;  but  no  foreigners,  immigrants  hereafter, 
should  ever  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  We  would  formally 
withdraw  our  promises,  and  give  notice  to  the  world,  through 
our  constitutions  and  laws,,  that  we  had  withdrawn  them. 
Patriotic  foreigners  now  in  the  country,  would  approve  the 
measure  because  it  would  add  strength  to  our  institutions;  and 
at. the  same  time  prevent  that  ruinous  competition  whicii  is 
ever  the  result  of  tne  rapid  influx  of  immiffi  ation.  A  me&sure 
such  as  we  propose,  is  more  necessary  to  the  protection  of  our 

Present  foreign  population  than. to  that  of  our  native  citizens, 
'he  wellaffected  would  approve  it;  and  we  care  not  how  much 
we  offend  the  disaffected. 

^<To  Americans  belong  America!"  Bat  foreigners  who  have 
already  settled  among  us  are  Americans.  The  people  of  other 
countries  have  no  rights  or  interest  in  the  South.  They  could 
not  complain  if  we  prohibited  ail  immigration,  much  less  can 
they  complain  when  we  only  subject  them  to  the  disabilities 
usually  imposed  on  foreigners.  The  right  of  citizenship  in 
most  countries,  has  ever  been  confined  to  the  native-born. 
The  ranting  democracy  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  have  largely 
imbued  our  people  with  the  notion,  that  we  only'  hold  our 
country  as  trustees  for  <^all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  man- 
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kind."  National  dignity  as  well  as  national  security,,  require 
tbat  tbe .  pablio  mind  should  be  disabused  of  such  notions. 
Demagogues  will  say  "foreigners  are  now  fighting  your  battles, 
and  yet  you  propose  to  proscribe  them."  We  prppose  to  do  no 
such  thing,  it  is  the  resident  citizen  of  other  bountries  that 
we  propose  to  put  under  disabilities  when  they  hereafler  come 
to  settle  amongst  us.  We  doubt  whether  the  measure  that  we 
propose  will  not  be  quite  as  popular  with  our  forei^  popula- 
tion as  with  our  native-born  citizens. 

Earopean  literature  is  less  objectionable,  than  tKat  of  the 
North,  but  resembles  it  very  much  in  character.  It  i§  all  revo- 
lutionary, socialistic,  and  at  war  with  our  institutions.  There 
is  no  ^conservative  literature  in  Europe.  All  men  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  existing  state  of  society  at  home,  yet  denounce 
ours  most  unsparingly,  which  is,  at  least,  free  from  the  .defects 
of  theirs,  whatever  other  defects  it  may  have.  We  must  have 
a  literature  of  our  own;  and  to  effect  this,  we  should  almost 
prohibit  and  exclude  the  introduction  of  books  and  periodicals 
from  the  North,  and  impose  considerable  duties  on  those  from 
Europe.  Southern  writers  need,  at  least,  this  protection  and 
encouragement.  Oi^e  them  the  whole  South  as  a  field  of  circu- 
lation, and  a  few  large  publishing  houses,  and  authorship  will 
become  profitable.  No  people  read  so  much  as  ours,  but  North- 
ern publishing  houses  have  excluded  our  books  from  circulation, 
and  pushed  on  among  us  the  miserable  trash  of  the  North.  In 
all  other  countries,  authors  have  pensions  and  direct  encourage- 
ment from  Government.  No  official  whatever  has  a  stronger  or 
clearer  claim  to  be  paid  for  his  services,  by  the  public,  tlmn  the 
author,  who  zealously  and  ably  sustains  his  country's  cause 
and  his  country's  institutions.  The  South,  so  far,  has  not  ro- 
feognised  this  right.  In  this  she  is  far  behind  the  North,  which 
managed  to  procure  the  best  Federal  offices  for  her  authors; 
and  is  now  rewarding,  with  foreign  missions  and  other  high 
offices,  men  whose  only  literary  merit  consists  in  writing  aboli- 
tion lectures. 

Were  the  exclusion,  or  partial  exclusion,  of  foreign  literature 
a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  would  be  well  worthy 
attention  and  consideration.  Under  the  late  Government,  the 
productions  of  the  Northern  press,  and  the  books  from  their 
publishing  houses,  cost  us  very  many  millions  annually,  and 
kept  out  of  employment,  as  writers,  printers  and  bookbinders, 
thousands  of  our  most  worthyj  industrious  and  ingenious  popu- 
lation. We  must  have  a  Southern  literature;  but  it  will  Dot 
grow  up  in  a  day.  We  have  all  been  taught  from  Northern 
and  European  books,  and  are  all  unconsciously  imbued  with 
many  doctrines  that  do  not  harmonize  with  our  institutions. 
The  men  to  write  Southern  books  will  gradually  arise.  In  the 
meantime,  it  would  be.  well  to  use  as  reading-books  in  our 
schools  the  Bible,  and  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Boman 
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classics.  They  are  untinctured  with  abolition,  and  will  greatly 
aid  in  forming  a  thought  and  opinion  consistent  with  Oiir  social 
iiistitutions!  They  are  better  books,  in  all  respects,  than  any 
written  by  the  moderns,  and  would  save,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.*  Free- 
trade  doctrines,  pushed  to  extremes,  are,  like  all  other  philo- 
sophical theories,  false  and  noxious.  We  are  equally  bound  to 
exclude  books  that  might  endanger  our  institutions,  and  to^ 
encourage  and  aid  the  writing  of  such  as  will  strengthen  them. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  South  will  require  that,  in 
many  respects,  she  pursue  a  cautious  and  exclusive  policy. 
Let  us  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  all  nations,  whilst  we 
avoid  too  much  intimacy  with  any.  The  right  of  citizenship  at 
tte  South  should  be  a  privilege — something  for  the  citizen  to 
be  proud  of,  like  Greek  and  Boman  citizenship,  and  not  lightly 
to  be  extended  to  every  n^w  comer.  Thus  only  can  we  beget 
a  truly  national  feeling,  and  make  ourselves  one  people,  in 
spirit  and  in  object. 

Whilst  deprecating  the  perils  of  peace,  we  would  not  speak 
lightly  of  the  horrors  of  war.  Here  in  Eichmond,  where  the 
hospitals  are  crowded  with  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  and 
where  at  every  turn  j'^ou  meet  the  hearse  or  the  ambulance,  he 
must  have  a  heart  of  stone  who  does  not  long  for  peace.  But 
let  the  objects  of  the  war  be  first  attained.  Let  not  peace 
bring  back  a  union  with  the  North  in  fact,  whilst  it  dissolves 
its  form.  Under  the  late  Union,  the  Southern  States  might 
have  enacted  non-intercourse  laws  with  the  North,  without 
violating  the  Constitution ;  and  such  measures  would  have  been 
far  preferable  to  a  peace  that  shall  restore  trade  and  inter- 
course between  the  sections.  We  wrote  an  article  for  this 
Bevi&w,  more  than  a  year  since,  entitled  •'  Disunion  within  the 
Union,"  in  which  we  proposed  measures  of  non-intercourse — 
preparatory,  however,  to  actual  disunion,  to  which  we  knew 
they  would  lead.  We  still  think,  however,  that  **  Disunion 
within  the  Union"  were  better  than  an  illy  patched-up  peace, 
that  lets  in  the  Yankees  and  their  notions  to  the  South.  We 
would  build  up,  by  legislation,  a  Chinese  wall  along  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  and  the  Ohio. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  urged  that  we  need  more  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  that  we  must  let  in  Yankee  men  and 
Yankee  capital  to  build  them  up.  To  admit  them,  would  be 
playing  too  dearly  for  the  boon,  even  if  it  were  necessary.  But 
it  IS  not  necessary.  We  find,  since  we  became  involved  in  war, 
that  we  are  not  so  destitute  of  manufacturing  skill  and  manu- 
facturing resources  as  we  all  along  supposed.  We  are  quite 
capable  of  producing  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
for  peace  or  for  war,  without  foreign  aid.  Our  separate  nation- 
ality and  revenue  duties  will  build  up  commerce,  trade  and 
manufactures  quite  fast  enough.    We  do  not  wish  to  become  a 
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commercial  or  .roaD^&ctaring  people.  We  "would' kjcitt  he  dtpp^ 
keeperf^  bommon-carriers  ajid  cobblers  for  mankirid.  Agneul- 
ttire  is  our  natural  and  our  favorite  pursuit.  We  would  i^ngage 
in  other  pursuits  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  seduce  national 
independence.  We  want  no  hot^bed  system  of  j[)|!^tection  to 
divert  industry  from  its  natural  and  most  pronta)?li&  oburse. 
And  this  brings  us  to  another  of  the  Perils  of  Pea'c^^.*  The 
border  States  may  ask  for  legislative  protection  to  iaabii^c- 
tur^S)  and  thus  the  old  quarrel  that  has  rent  ike  Union  ^sunder 
may  be  renewed.  We  believe  such  protection,  othanr  than 
revenue  duties,  is  wholly  unnecessary,  except  as  against  tl^e 
Yankees.  Exclude  them  and  their  notions  by  high  disdrimiBi^ 
ing  duties,  and  all  our  industrial  interests  will  prosper  ah d^i^- 
vance.  Admiration  of  the  North,  and  of  everything  Korthe^, 
has  ever  been  the  besetting  sin  of  the  border  States.  ^Neither 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet,  nor  ;£he 
cowardice  and  incompetency  displayed  by  the  Northerners  at 
Manassas,  has  awakened  them  from  their  delusion. 

Constant  intercourse  and  much  connectidn  between  tbe  people 
on  either  side  the  line  has  naturally  begotten  fnendly  and  re- 
spectful relations.  Those  on  the  Northern  side  look  on  slavery 
with  much  toleration;  and  those  on  the  Southern,  not  seeing 
free  societv  in  its  worst  phases,  do  not  much  dread  connexion 
with  it.  The  speeches  made  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  and 
the  whole  course  of  that  body,  show  clearly  enough  that,  if 
border  State  influence  should  prevail  in  adjusting  the  terms  of 
peace,  that  our  situation  will  be  far  worse  after  the  war  than 
before  it.    This  is  one  of  the  Perils  of  Peace. 
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If  ever  the  people  and  their  leaders  in  any  country  enter- 
tained a  unanimous  opinion  in  regard  to  any  one  subject,  it  is 
the  people  and  rulers  of  the  South,  or  Confederate  States,  in 
regard  to  their  great  staples — that  through  this,  agenOT  we 
might  tread  the  path  of  safety  leadina  to  an  early  peace,  if,  for 
instance,  the  exportation  of  a  pound  of  cotton  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  our  Confederacy  were  prohibited,  and  that  prohibition 
enforced,  in  a  few  months  the  Yankee  soldier  would  not  have 
a  shirt  to  his  back.  And  if  it  be  admitted,  which  it  seems  no 
one  can  deny,  that  men  must  be  clothed  as  well  as  fed  in  war 
as  well  as  in  peace,  the  road  to  peace  is  plain,  direct  and  short. 
Why  has  not  this  plain  and  direct  policy  been  adopted  by  oiiir 
Congress?  Some  say  Commerce  is  kin^,  others  that  Cotton  ia 
king ;  but  inasmuch  as  in  our  day  and  time  cotton  is  the  foun- 
dation and  life  of  commerce,  cotton  should  be  crowned.    Let 
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na  not,  however,  forget  the  only'  dominions  over  which  he  cm 
juBtly  sway  his  sceptre  are  those  of  peace.  Peace,  then,  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  and  toward  that 
object  all  statesmanship  should  be  directed.  We  are  told,  j^ow- 
ever,  with.  European  Fowers  it  is  desirable  that  commercial 
relations  be  estaolished,  and  that  we  must  rely  upon  the  neces- 
sity to  them  of  our  staples  to  insure  such  results.  We -have 
tried  it  l^nd  it  has  failed.    Shall  we  persist  in  the  failure  ? 

We,h|«|Ve  established  a  Government  de  facto  in  a  manner  un*- 
p^irAlleted  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in.  this,  that  it  was  done 
without  bloodshed,  without  war,  and,  standing  in  the  estab- 
.lit&ed.Hno  of  precedents,  within  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  laws 
oif.  jiatiofis,  ask  our  recognition  as  an  independent  people.  Not 
')(l<]|ly.do  we  offer  these  Powers,  to  whom  our  staples  are  a  matter 
of  prime  necessity,  these  very  staples  and  an  unfettered  com- 
merce, yielding  them  the  magnificent  results  of  a  free  trade 
.p6licy,  f^ud  in  return  they  have  not  given  us  the  *^  cold  formal- 
ity of  a  passing  notice.  Our  diplomats  at  Washington,  oper* 
ating  through  a  high  judicial  functionary  of  the  old  concern, 
long  entertained  us  with  the  cry  of  peace!  peace!  when  there 
was  no  peace ;  but  in  its  stead  we  have  prosecuted  against  us 
war — unnatural,  cruel  and  unrelenting.  J^eyond  the  Water  the 
cry  of  peace  is  heard,  but  as  yet  no  recognition  even.  Neu- 
trality— strict,  rigid  neutrality — is  the  declared  policy  which  for- 
bids all  idea  of  treaty-stipulations  and  commercial  relations 
with  us.  Not  only  do  these  loading  Powers,,  while  studiously 
^voiding  neutrality  toward  our  enemies,  and,  as  we  know, 
recognizing  mere  paper  blockades,  violate  the  neutrality  as 
regards  us  by  excluding  the  prizes  of  our  privateersmen  from 
their  ports,  and  thus,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  paral- 
ieing  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  blow  we  could  give  the 
North — for  with  fair  play,  an  honest  neutrality,  we  could  sweep 
ker  commerce  from  the  ocean  in  a  few  short  months.  If 
.these  be  our  friendH^  in  the  language  of  the  old  Spaniard,  when 
he  gave  immortality  to  the  proverb:  "Save  us  from  our  friends 
and  we  will  take  care  of  our  enemies.''  Are  we  to  be  forever 
thus  duped  and  victimized.  When  are  we  to  understand  our 
tme  position  t  When  that  is  understood  we  may  understand; 
apd,  if  not  too  late,  pursue  our  true  policy.  We  live  at  a  «*and 
era  in  the  world's  history.  The  ago  in  which  we  live  is  oistin- 
guished,  above  all  others,  by  its  extended  civilization  and  its 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
such  results,  the  South  may  well  claim  a  Aill  share  of  honor  and 
fitme.  It  is  her  productions  that  have  added  to  commerce  until 
commerce  has  whitened  every  sea,  and  her  productions,  if  let 
alone,  will  add  to  commerce  until  commerce  shall  form  the 
golden  circle  of  the  globe — binding  the  nations  of  the  earth 
together  in  the  bonds  of  peace.  The  masses  who  have  to  labor 
from  morning  until  night,  and  obtain  only  enough  to  hide  their 
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nakedness  and  appease  their  hunger,  are  not  prepared  for  an 
.upward  and  onward  march  in  progress  and  civilization.    Cheap 
clothing  and  cheap  food  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites. 

The  ptodactionS  of  the  South  not  only  supply  one  of  these 
prerequisites,  but  has  developed  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
age.  Beginning  with  the  spinning-jinny,  it  has  developed  the 
power  of  steam,  which,  with  one  revolution  of  its  wheels,  puts 
millions  of  spindles  in  motion  to  give  the  world  an  article  of 
cheap  clothing.  Then  come  railroads  and  magnetic  telegraphs, 
with  various  other  improvements,  until  it  may  be  said  steam 
has  become  at  once  a  civilizer  and  an  educator;  and  thus  the 
laborer,  by  labor-saving  improvements  finds  grand  compensa- 
satiotis.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  every  invention  and  every  dis- 
covery, in  our  day,  have  a  practical  effect  for  the  diffusion  of 
light  and  intelligence.  Now,  of  all  this,  what  is  the  inevitable 
result?  Why,  as  men  become  more  intelligent,  more  civilized, 
the  demands  are  for  the  ameliorations  in  Government — greater 
liberty.  To  the  demands  of  the  age  Louis  Philippe  could  not 
respond^  and  he  was  dethroned.  Louis  Napoleon  is  a  wonder- 
fhl  man,  and  so  far  he  has  been  able  to  respond,  and  thus  has 
'  been  displaced  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  of  whom  it  has  long  been 
said,  they  forgot  nothing — they  learned  nothing.  Austria 
could  not  respond,  hence  the  loss  of  her  Italian  possessions. 
Even  Great  Britain  has  been  compelled  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  in  this  coun- 
try we  understand  the  power  of  the  ballot-box.  Have  we  for- 
gotten the  gigantic  warlike  preparations  made  by  France  and 
England  within  the  past  few  years,  at  which  the  people  com- 
plained on  account  of  the  burdens  they  imposed ;  but  France 
declared  she  feared  England,  and  so  England  feared  France, 
and  by  this  appeal  to  the  national  antipathies  of  the  people 
they  submitted.  But  they  are  still  allies,  and  instead  of  war, 
have  bound  themselves  closer  together  than  ever  by  treaty- 
stipulation.  Why  such  preparations  ?  It  is  evident  if  conceH« 
sions  follow  demands  for  ameliorations,  as  alreadv  in  France, 
though  the  Government  stands  in  the  same  rigid  outlines  of 
an  unmitigated  despotism,  it  has  still  been  shorn  in  many  re- 
ispects  of  the  exercise  of  despotic  power.  It  is  evident,  we  say, 
that  a  point  will  be  reached  when,  by  continued  concessions, 
the  Government  must  pass  into  one  of  a  more  liberal  form. 
And  the  real  contest  of  to-day  is  not  simply  between  the  North 
and  South;  but  the  contest  of  to-day  will  determine  whether, 
for  ages  to  come,  Governments  shall  partake  more  of  the  forms 
of  those  of  monarchies,  or  that  rule  by  force  or  of  more  liberal 
forms.  If  such  be  true,  why  not  look  the  truth  in  the  face. 
I  do  not  say  that  such  is  now  the  crisis  of  affairs  in  leading 
European  powefs;  but  I  do  say,  if  not  already  at  hand,  events 
are  rapidly  tending  to  that  result.  And  I  do  say  when,  to  the 
rulers  and  those  who  live  by  the  Government,  it  comes  to  the 
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question  of  the  preservation  of  such  Government,  no  BacrijSoe, 
however  great,  will  be  considered  too  great  for  that  pujrpose. 
Jtist  as  with  Lincoln  and  the  North,  who  have  lived  by  tte 
Government,  rather  than  concede  us  the  right  of  secession,  the 
last  vestage  of  liberty  will  be  crushed  under  tbe  iron  heel  of  a 
military  despotism  in  order  to  preserve  the  Government.  Let 
us  not  thc5n  forget  our  true  position. 

Let  us  hot  forget  who,  in  times  past,  have  given  aid  8lhd  com- 
fort to  our  enemies,  and  money  without  stint  to  foment  the 
strife  that  has  resulted  in  the  present  cruel*  and  unnatural  war. 
Let  us  ndt  forget  who  they  are,  although  now  they  profess  to 
shed  tears  of  holy  horror  over  the  spectacle  which  they  have 
their  full  share  of  responsibility  in  presenting  to  the  world.  It 
is  clear  we  can  feed  and  clothe  our  people.  And  if  by  pap^r 
blockades  we  are  to  be  cut  off  from  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
we  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  commerce  to  the 
world,  without  the  productions  of. the  South,  will  be  worth  but 
little.  Let  us  therefore  lay  an  embargo,  and  rigidly  enforce  it, 
upon  our  staples.  This,  and  this  alone,  will  show  whether, 
through  this  agency,  we  can  travel  a  path  of  safety,  leading 
to  an  early  peace.  It  is  due  to  foreign  Powers  that  we  at  once 
declare  our  policy,  and  if  our  staples  be  to  them  artidles  indis* 
pensable,  they  will  then  understand  how  to  obtain  them,  and 
can  so  shape  their  action.  If  we  delay  to  do  so  until  the  neces- 
sity is  upon  them,  it  may  not  be  then  in  their  power  to  obtain 
them.  Why  halt  we  between  two  opinions  ?  If  in  our  staples 
lay  our  strength,  let  us  test  that  strength;  if  not,  let  us  no 
longer  hug  the  delusion  to  our  bosoms.  Let  us  delay  not  until  a 
foreign  protectorate  is  established  over  Mexico,  until  measures 
may  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  reconstruction  with  the  sanction 
of  the  coolie  trade — Seward's  policy  attempted  during  Buchan- 
an's administration,  in  order  that  the  irrepressible  conflict  may 
proceed — that  deficiencies  on  our  part  in  our  staple  productions 
may  be  supplied,  while  the  process  of  "  ultimate  extinction  "  i9 
progressing.  I  have  endeavored  to  define  our  true  position.  It 
is  grand*,  but  it  is  isolated :  for  the  South  is  the  great  motor 
power  in  the  upward  and  onward  mi^rch  of  progress  and  civil- 
ization. God  has  blessed  us,  we  may  say,  with  the  exclusive 
productions  of  great  staples,  and  if  we  fail  to  use  them  for 
great  objects — and  none  can  be  greater  than  to  secure  peace, 
with  its  blessings — we  prove  false  to  him  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves. It  is  true,  we  can,  if  needs  be,  defy  the  world  in  arms, 
for  we  have  not  only  the  men  but  the  means  of  subsistence ^  and 
to  this  complexion  it  may  come  at  last. 

It  would  certainly  be  better  for  us,  if  such  is  to  be  the  inevi- 
table result,  that  those  who  might  be  prepared  for  such  an 
undertaking  should  be  deprived  of  our  staples,  in  order  that, 
whilst  contending  against  us,  they  may  have  revolution  at 
home,  rather  than  that  by  the  use  of  them  they  should  be  per- 
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mitted  to  oojoy  peace  and  quiet.  For  years  and  years  past  we 
have  declared  without  the  staples  of  the  South  thjB  iDdustrial 
interests  of  the  North  would  be  prostrated,  would  perish,  and 
it  is  true.  Yet  we  continue  to  supply  them;  permitted  1850, 
the  accepted  time  of  our  political  salvation,  to  pass  unimproved, 
for  then  we  could  have  bad  a  separation  in  peace ;  nothing  was 
then  to  be  dreaded  from  the  North  or  foreign  Powers.  And 
now  tb#  struggle*  is  upon  us  at  an  unprecedented  if  not  unfortu- 
nate juncture  of  affairs;  when  the  world  before  never  presented 
such  a  spectacle  of  gigantic  preparations  for  war.  It  is  true, 
the  prosperity  of  the  South  was  the  indispensable  condition  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  North.  Yet  the  North  seeks  our  de- 
struction by  waging  upon  us  a  war  of  extermination.*  Can  it 
ever  be  more  to  the  interest  of  other  foreign  Towers  than  it 
was  to  the  North  to  obtain  our  staples?  Shall  we  not  then  lay 
the  embargo,  and  impose  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  its 
removal  terms  of  peace  f  I  have  forborne  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion in  its  financial  aspect,  because  that  has  been  so  ably  done 
through  the  public  press,  especially  in  the  Chacleston  Mercury, 
showing  how  we  could  withhold  our  staple  productions,  and  at 
the  same  time  fhrnish  to  our  people  a  circulating  medium.   *  * 
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The  French  people  have  acquired  a  world-wide  fame  for  their 
elegance  of  manners,  and  for  politeness  in  their  social  inter- 
course. Among  the  higher  and  educated  classes  this  distinctive 
feature  may  be  considered  a  national  peculiarity,  if  the  same 
may  not  be  predicated  of  the  educated  classes  of  every  civil- 
ized country.  As  applied  to  the  French  populace,  this  imputed 
refinement  of  manners  consists  in  nothing  more  than  a  consti- 
tutional vivacity  and  an  tnnate  light-heartedness,  which  sets 
care  and  trouble  at  defiance.  The  politeness  of  the  French 
people,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  any  other  people,  is 
the  stereotyped  repetition  of  elegant  phrases  and  idiomatic 
peculiarities  of  language.  The  *^sil  voux  plait"  is  the  orna* 
mental  appendage  to  every  request,  and  the  ^^bien  heureux"^ud 
*^bien  charme**  the  introductory  prelude  to  every  proposition. 
Their  beautiful  custom  of  kissing  their  friends  and  acquaint- 

*At  the  North  the  resolution  hM  been  oonsammated.  Their  Goyemment  haa 
become  a  military  despotism.  We  thought  their  people  would  resist  the  nsnrpation 
of  their  rulers,  a^d  thus  would  result  peare.  Njt  so,  however.  Thev  mbmit  to 
any  u!<urpation  to  sul^jugate  the  South.  The  only  hope  of  peace  to  tae  South  is 
anarchy  in  the  Kortb,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  do  to  produce  that  result,  is  to 
refuse  to  fVimish  them  material  for  clothing;  without  clothing  there  will  be  no 
subordination  in  the  ranks  of  their  soldiers,  no  law  and  order  with  their  people. 
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ances  at  every  casual  meeting,  gives  tbem  the  air  of  charmiDg 
fatililiarity  and  disinterested  friendship. 

In  their  social  relations  the  French  are  more  frequently  con- 
trolled by  evanescent  impulses  and  the  sudden  ebullitions  of 
feeling  than  the  dictates  of  mature  judgment,  or  the  salutary 
lessons  of  experience.  Their  joy  and  their  grief,  their  love  and 
their  hatred,  are  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  which,  bubbling  up 
for  a  moment,  is  in  the  end  insensibly  dissipated,  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  its  existence  on  the  surface. 

The  women  of  Paris  are  distinguished  by  that  variety  of 
personal  charms  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  women  of 
every  densely  populated  city.  But  a  French  woman,  however 
homely  she  may  be,  is  capable  of  rendering  herself  most  agree- 
able by  her  never-failing  vivacity,  her  gracefulness  of  manners, 
and  her  naivety  of  deportment. 

A  French  belle  is  irresistible.  Her  conversation  abounds  in 
such  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  delightful  eloquence,  that  her 
interlocutor  is  carried  away  by  the  coquettish  motions  of  her 
hands,  the  pantomimic  quiverings  of  her  lips,  the  sparkling  of 
her  eyes,  and  the  expressive  tossings  of  her  head.  The  stran- 
ger, even,  is  overcome  by  her  unstudied  politeness  ]  the  timid 
are  fascinated  by  her  unaffected  familiarity,  and  the  heartless 
utilitarian  is  drawn  out  from  the  sullenness  of  cold  reserve  by 
her  charming  simplicity  and  her  attic  wit. 

The  French  women  of  the  middle-classes  are  not  merely  the 
pleasing  companions  of  the  household,  but  they  are  literally 
the  helpmates  of  their  husbands  in  the  management  of  the 
sterner  affairs  of  social  life.  They  act  in  the  capacity  of  shop- 
keepers and  accountants,  and  are  generally  considered  the  most 
efficient  clerks  and  the  most  prudent  managers  of  the  finances. 
While  they  tastefully  arrange  their  wares  and  merchandize  in 
the  shop-window  and  on  the  shelves,  or  chatter  away  with  a 
customer  to  induce  him  to  invest  his  funds  in  a  profitable  bar- 
gain, their  husbands  or  fathers  superintend  the  labors  of  the 
factory,  or  ply  the  tools  of  their  trade  in  the  workshop. 

The  Parisians  are,  above  all,  a  theatre-going  people.  Like 
children,  they  love  to  be  amused.  When  jaded  and  discouraged 
m  following  the  heartless  routine  of  every-day  life,  they  seek 
to  revive  their  exhausted  spirits  by  indulging  in  innocent  diver- 
sion and  feasting  their  imagination  with  the  counterfeit  senti* 
ments  of  mock  declaimers  ^and  the  tawdry  costume  of  stage 
masquerade. 

The  French  theatres  are  the  schools  of  scandal  and  the  nur- 
series of  despotism.  The  spirit  of  liberty  finds  no  place  in  the 
French  drama.  Every  liberal  sentiment  is  brushed  away  by 
the  censorship  of  the  Ceesar.  Every  play,  inculcating  moral 
truth,  is  fVightened  off  the  stage  by  the  hisses  of  the  populace. 

Beligious  tolerance  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
French  equality.    Eeligious  tolerance  in  France  is  not  merely 
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legalized  by  statutes,  but  it  is  intimately  interwpyen  with  the 
social  life  of  the  people.  Every  Frenchman  is  at  liberty  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  If  a 
wayward  disposition  should  so  fai^  mislead  an  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual as  to  prompt  him  to  deny  all  Divine  interposition  in 
human  affairs,  he  will  not  be  looKed  upon,  on  that  account,  as 
an  outcast  of  society ;  nor  will  he  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger 
of  scorn  for  infidelity  or  atheism. 

No  citizen  of  France  is  deprived  of  his  political  rights  be- 
cause he  does  not  bow  down  to  a  crucifix,  or  pays  his  devotion 
to  the  Virgin ;  neither  is  he  excluded  from  the  commoa  privi- 
leges of  social  intercourse  because  he  does  not  invoke  the  saints 
of  the  calendar,  or  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  presence, 
or  because  he  refused  to  acknowledge  episcopacy  to  be  of 
Divine  institution. 
•  Christianity,  in  all  its  varieties  of  sectarian  division,  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism,  are  alike  protected  as  the  foster-children 
of  the  State;  and  their  priests,  preachers,  rabbis  and  muflisare 
the  recipients  of  the  benefactions  of  the  Government,  in  return 
for  services  rendered  to  the  country  as  the  special  guardians  of 
their  flock. 

Sunday,  which  in  Protestant  countries  is  religiously  kept  as 
a  day  of  rest,  passes  in  Paris  as  a  holiday,  devoted  to  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure.  The  passive  quietude  and  almost  oppressive 
solemnity  of  the  English  Sabbath  find  no  favor  with  a  people 
who  are  passionately  fond  of  merry-making,  and  who  are 
strangers  to  the  social  and  domestic  comforts  of  the  English 
firesiae.  Religious  services  are  performed  in  all  the  churches; 
but  these  beautiful  temples,  decorated  with  all  that  art  has  pro- 
duced, the  most  sublime  and  magnificent,  are  principally  fre- 
quented by  superannuated  men  of  the  world,  staid  matrons, 
ignorant  devotees,  and  a  few  pious  worshippers  of  all  ages  and 
all  classes. 

The  Boulevards  are  crowded  with  the  idler,  the  artisan,  the 
mechanic  and  the  shopman.  The  moustached  soldier  and  the 
private  citizen  elbow  each  other  without  ceremonious  formality. 
Women,  rigged  out  in  all  the  gewgaws  of  fashion,  strut  cTver 
the  trottoii's,  with  measured  step  and  graceful  attitude,  by  the 
side  of  the  ragged  mendicant  who  asks  charity  in  the  name  of 
**the  Mother  ot  God."  The  blind  beggar  pipes  many  a  penny 
into  his  cup  by  the  shrill  but  plaintive  notas  of  his  clarionet. 
At  a  corner  where  the  streets  intersect  each  other,  the  haber- 
dasher offers  his  small  wares  for  sale,  and  finds  customers  among 
the  populace  who  are  ashamed  to  exhibit  the  humble  preten- 
sions of  their  purse  in  the  magnificent  saloons  of  Parisian 
merchandise.  There  is  a  collection  of  lithographs  and  wood 
cuts  strung  up  on  the  side  of  a  wall,  comprising  a  motley  inter- 
mixture of  military  celebrities.  Catholic  saints'  and  quaint 
representations  of  mythological  divinities.     Here  a  pedlar  solic- 
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ila  the  patrpnage  of  th6  credulons  multitude  for  his  hundred- 
aild-one  trifles,  at  tre-penny  a  piece.  His  four-Wheel6d  coimter 
is  supplied  in  profusion,  for  the  selection  of  his  generous  cas- 
tomers,  with  greasespot-destroying  soap,  silvering  and  gilding 
powders,  caligraphic  steel  pens,  tooth-brushes,  looking-gla^ed, 
combs,  scissors,  needles  ana  pocket-knives.  ,     v 

Sunday  is  th6  great  inarket-day  of  the  Parisian  shop-keepers. 
.  The  people  profit-  by  the  custom  of  doin^  everything  on  the 
Lord's  day  except  staying  at  home,  and  in  their  adventurous 
strolls  through  the  city,  they  generally  spend  their  surplus 
earnings,  saved  from  a  weeks  labor,  for  the  gossimer  tissues 
of  French  manufacture,  and  the  pinchbeck  tinsel  of  modern 
fashion. 

The  merchant  palaces  of  the  Boulevards  are  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world.  The  passages,  those  splendid  and  elegant 
bazaars,  which  invest  Paris  with  the  grandeur  of  oriental  luxu- 
riousness  and  wealth,  recall  to  the  mind  the  fabulous  extrava- 
gance of  the  traffic  of  India,  and  the  antique  splendor  of  the 
princely  establishments  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  astonished 
stranger  and  the  wondering  countryman  are  Overpowered  by 
the  inimitable  display  of  the  most  exquisite  taste,  the  most 
finished  workmanship,  and  the  most  gorgeous  brilliancy,  of 
almost  every  imaginable  article  of  luxury  and  usefulness, 
exhibited  here  in  the  most  approved '  style  and  made  of  th^ 
most  costly  materials. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  highest  respectability  frequent 
the  coffee-houses  as  a  place  of  resort,  to  p§ss  an  agir^eable  hour 
with  their  most  intimate  friends  and  associates.  Here  the 
young  of  both  sexes  meet  to  talk,  agreeable  nonsense  over  the 
fumes  of  a  deliciously-flavored  cup  of  coffee,  a  glass  of  unadul- 
terated sugar-water,  or  a  goblet  of  agreeably-acidulated  lemon- 
ade. Two  amateurs  are  hero  earnestly  engaged  in  the  game  of 
dominoes  or  cheqaera,  while  at  another  table  the  attention  of 
two  staid  personages  is  enlisted  in  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
chessboard.  Enthusiastic  billiard  players  manoeuvre  their 
queux  with  adroitness,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  prac- 
tised tactician.  The  professional  politician  has  all  newspaper- 
dom  spread  before  him.  He  reads,  reflects,  and  reads  again, 
and  then  discusses  the  topics  of  the  day  with  an  earnestness 
suggestive  of  the  idea  that  the  responsibility  of  managing  the 
political  affairs  of  the  world  was  resting  upon  his  shoulders, 
i^o  other  country  in  the  world  can  boast  of  cosmopolitan  re- 
sorts of  recreation,  instruction  and  pleasure,  similar  to  the 
coffee-houses  of  Paris.  Here  is  the  home  of  idleness,  the 
rendezvous  of  friendship,  the  political  school  of  the  rising 
statesman,  and  the  athenseum  of  polite  literature.  They  are 
the  oracular  temples  of  Cos,  where  the  events  of  the  day  are 
treasured  up  to  be  engraved,  as  perpetual  memorials,  on  the 
polyglot  tablets  of  those  powerful  levers  of  civilization — the 
printing  press  and  the  newspaper. 
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,The  FrenchmaD  does  not  merely  seek  happiness  in  the  par- 
suit  of  physical  well-heing,  but  he  delights  to  revel  in  the 
luxurious  Danquet  spread  out  before  him  in  the  productions  of 
the  heaven-born  arts  of  the  imagination.  He  is  not  disposed 
to  treat  the  palate  as  the  step-child  of  the  senses,  for  on  the 
Lord's  day  ho  never  fails  to  regale  himself  with  the  delicacies 
of  French  cookery,  and  the  exquisite  contrivances  of  the  pastry- 
man,  in  the  shape  of  gooseberry  pie  and  fruit  cake.  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  does  not  neglect  the  higher  necessities  of  his 
nature.  Ho  feasts  his  eyes  with  all  that  genius  and  taste  have 
called  forth  from  the  realm  of  fancy,  and  his  ears  imbibe,  so  to 
9ay,  the  intoxicating  effusions  of  harmonious  melody,  with  the 
ecstatic  fervor  of  the  devout  worshipper. 

On  Sunday,  the  Boulevards  have  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense ocean  of  human  beings,  with  its  uninterrupted  currents 
and  counter-currents,  flowing  in  from  the  numerous  intersect- 
ing streets,  and  emptying  its  ever-moving  life  into  the  Champ 
Blyse6 — the  Elysian  fields  of  Parisian  diversion  and  Parisian 
sports.  Both  sides  of  this  immensely  wide  street  are  fringed 
with  deeply-shaded  avenues  and  beautifully-chequered  pleasure 
grounds;  intersected  by  meandering  pathways,  where  the  prom- 
enading idlers  and  the  fashionable  elite  of  j?aris,  take  their 
stroll  of  leisure.  This  is  the  resort  of  childhood  with  its  hobby 
horse  and  its  baby  carriage,  and  of  old  age  leaning  on  its  staff 
ibr  support.  Here  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Barings — the  kings 
of  til?  Bourse  and  the  Stock  Exchange — vie  with  the  nobility 
of  merit  as  well  as  birth,  in  the  gorgeous  brilliancy  of  their 
equipage  and  the  rich  accoutrements  of  their  liveried  coachmen 
and  valets.  The  Phrynias  and  Timandras  of  a  dissolute  capital 
far  surpass  here,  in  elegance  of  dress  and  splendor  of  adorn- 
ments, the  assumed  grandeur  of  a  haughty  aristocracy  without 
ancestry  and  without  prestige.  Genius  and  mediocrity,  virtue 
and  vice,  beauty  and  homeliness,  youth  and  old  age — ^in  one 
word,  social  life  in  all  the  various  pnases  of  its  sexual,  national 
and  ethnographical  peculiarities,  is  here  exhibited  in  a  micro- 
cosmic  view.  To  the  philosophical  mind,  real  life  here  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  theatrical  farce:  while  the  pasteboard 
exhibitions  of  fictitious  characters  mimic  the  mechanism  of 
society  with  inimitable  fidelity. 

The  wire-puller  is  faithfully  represented  by  the  manager  of 
the  puppet  show.  Concealed  behind  the  curtain,  he  wields  the 
most  potent  influence  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and 
he  is  the  principal  beneficiary  of  the  emoluments  and  honors 
his  ingenious  deception  secures.  Children  are  awed  into  silence 
by  legerdemain,  agility  and  mock  colloquial  familiarity  ^f  au- 
tomaton heroes  and  buffoons,  and  the  grown-up  children  of  the 
world  are  no  less  willing  to  become  the  dupes  of  similar  contri- 
vances. They  give  credit  to  counterfeit  honesty  for  the  merit 
it  simulates,  and  pay  the  impostor  for  his  shrewdness. 
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Here  is  a  shop  where  fortune  is  sold  for  a  penny.  This 
lottery  offers  to  the  daring  adventurer  numerous  blanks  and 
but  few  winning  numbers.  Success  in  this  game  of  hazard 
is  here,  as  it  is  on  the  social  chessboard,  the  child  of  chance, 
aided  by  a  speck  of  skill  in  driving  home  the  unsteady  ball  into 
the  repository  of  wealth  or  the  nook  of  poverty. 

There  are  to  be  seen  the  gaudy  chariots,  provided  with  wings 
and  flying  in  the  air;  the  wooden  hypogriffs,  which  run,  with 
elastic  step,  upon  the  asrial  race-ground  ;  and  the  frail  barges 
that  gently  slide  over  the  smooth,  ethereal  sea,  transporting  to 
the  upper  regions  of  space  the  fairies  and  wizards  of  earth, 
who,  at  the  termination  of  their  speedy  voyage,  find  their  air- 
castles  demolished,  and  their  fantastic  dreams  dissolved  into 
ainr  nothings. 

Not  far  n*om  these  resorts  of  amusement  are  the  pleasure 
gardens,  with  miniature  temples  of  Grecian  architecture,  in- 
terspersed amidst  shrubbery,  flower-beds  and  parterres.  There 
the  JBacchanal  nectar  is  poured  out  in  profuse  libation,  abd 
the  revellers  of  the  hour  are  celebrating  their  gay,  social 
orgies.  The  poor  are  contented  with  the  more  humole  cider  or 
ginger  beer ;  they  regale  themselves,  as  an  exceptional  allow- 
ance, with  a  roll  of  bread  or  a  sweet  cake.  A  brass-band  dis- 
courses the  sweet  symphonies  of  great  masters  with  that  soul- 
inspiring  earnestness  which  is  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
France,  Spain  and  Italy.  These  delightful  performances  are 
contrasted  at  no  great  distance  by  the  lugubrious  notes  of  the 
organ-grinder,  who  amuses  the  spectators  around  him  with  the 
curious  freaks  of  his  best  friend — the  monkey.  Men,  woman 
and  children  form  a  ring  around  a  mountebank,  who  attracts 
the  attention  of  patronizing  customers  by  the  various  exhibi- 
tions of  rope-walking,  tumblers'  feats,  higglers'  tricks,  and  the 
gymnastic  contortions  of^the  rustic  clown  and  the  fantast^ic 
arlequin. 

In  this  microcosm  of  society,  the  innocent  gambols  of  the 
children  present  the  most  interesting  episode.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  the  social  bedlam,  where  the  vices  and  follies  of 
fashion  riot  in  unrestrained  licentiousness,  little  boys  and  girls 
onjoy  themselves  in  playful  amusements  and  childish  freaks. 
The  French  are  remarkably  fond  of  children.  They  idolize 
their  prattling  little  ones,  and  lavish  upon  them  unmeasured 
tribute  of  admiration.  Every  child  is  paraded  in  the  streets, 
in  \he  public  walks,  at  places  of  amusement,  in  the  most 
attractive  guise,  as  real  master-pieces  of  art.  Nothing  is  too 
costly  or  too  extravagant  that  is  not  cheerfully  procured,  at 
great*  expense,  calculated  to  soothe  the  vanity  of  parents  and 
their  passion  for  exterior  adornment. 

There  is  an  arrondisement,  a  cancer  spot,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  French  metropolis,  which,  in  its  moral  characteristics,  is 
not  far  superior  to  the  once-famous  Savoy  and  Whitefriars  of 
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London.  It  is  the  Ghetto  of  poverty  apd  destitution,  where 
wretchedness  flourishes  in  rank  luxuriance.  There  are  to  6e 
seen  the  mouldy  and  dilapidated  dwellings,  ready  to  fall  into' 
ruins,  and  sinking  under  the  burden  of  decay.  There  are  the 
narrow  and  filth-infected  lanes;  the  dark  and  ffloomy  alleys, 
peopled  by  a  race  of  miserable  beings,  who  are  tne  enemies  of 
social  order— who  wage  a  continual  w;arfare  upon  society,  to 
save  themselves  from  the  slow  and  torturing  process  of  starva- 
tion. Here  is  the  home  of  the  rag-man  and  the  rdg-woman, 
whO;  with  a  pick  in  their  hand  and  a  basket  on  their  back, 
traverse  the  city  in  every  direction  to  gather  together  all 
the  refuse  rubbish  ejected  from  the  neighboring  dwellings  as  a 
nuisance.  They  heap  up  vast  piles  of  unassorted  materials, 
which  acquire  value  as  merchantable  commodities  by  being 
subject  to  the  cleansing  process  of  water,  and  the  more  ingen- 
ious operation  of  class-division. 

.  He^^e  are  the  headquarters  of  socialism,  where  its  legions  lie 
eifcamped  until  the  tocsin  sounds  the  knell  of  insurrection. 
Here  is.  the  mount  of  olives  of  its  eloquent  apostles,  who 
predict,  with  the  confident  assurance  of  the  prophet  and  the 
seer,  the  near  approach  of  the  long  looked-for  millennium  of 
social  regeneration.  This  much-neglected  quarter  of  Paris  has 
always  been  the  hot-bed  of  revolution.  It  is  the  northern  hive 
that  sends  forth  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  anarchy,  ready  to 
destroy,  with  a  sacriligious  hand,  all  that  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  benign  spirit  of  civilization  and  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  centuries.' 

But  the  rag-pickers  are  not  the  only  children  of  poverty  who, 
by  their  wretchedness  and  destitution,  put  to  the  blush  the 
benevolence  of  human  nature.  'The  numerous  water-carriers 
and  organ-grinders  that  throng  every  thoroughfare,  are  the 
more  respectable  mendicants  who  save  themselves  and  their 
families  from  absolute  starvation  by  extorting  a  small  pittance 
i^om  the  charity  of  the  rich  and  the  sympathy  of  the  trades- 
man. But  there  is  still  a  higher  order  of  honest  poverty,  who 
depend  on  their  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  without  being  able 
to  accumulate  a  saving-fund  to  provide  against  the  contingency 
of  a  monetar}^  crisis,  the  sudden  changes  brought  about  by 
periodical  revolutions,  the  helplessness  of  disease  and  the 
infirmities  of  old  age.  Whenever  their  labor  commands  no 
remuneration,  or  their  daily  wages  are  cut  short  by  the  strin- 
gency of  the  money  market,  they  are  thrown  upon  t$e  charity 
of  the  world,  and  as  the  most  respectable  of  that  class  are  too 
proud  to  beg,  and  too  honest  to  steal,  they  are  driven  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.  The  scavengers,  the  sempstresses,  the 
factoiy  girls,  and  thousands  of  penniless  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans, are  the  doomed  helots  of  a  labor  sj'Stem  that  is  unjust  in 
its  distribution  of  benefits,  and  degrading  in  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion. 
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Adjoining  the  urban  precinct,  where  poverty,  with  its  un- 
told miseries  and  its  heart-rending  wretchedness,  sits  enthroned 
as  if  it  were  the  ruling  monarch  of  the  day,  is  the  home  of  the 
schoolman — generally  Known  by  the  name  of  the  "Latin  Quar- 
ter." The  Sorbonne — -the  University  of  France — ^presents  in 
its  exterior  outlines  a  venerable  pile  of  medisBval  architectjire, 
distinguished  by  its  rusty  walla,  its  cloistered  gloominess  and 
its  ascetic  severity.  Science,  art,  literature  and  scholastic 
learning  are  worshipped  here  with  undivided  adoration,  and 
their  votaries  bow  with  reverential  awe  before  the  consecrated 
shrines  of  a  divinity  that  never  fails  to  crown  its  devoted 
priesthood  with  the  imperishable  laurels  of  immortality. 

The  close  proximity  of  poverty  and  learning,  accidental  as  it 
may  seem,  is  but  too  appropriate — for  the  poor  are  the  children 
of  genius.  They  are  taught  experience  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity. They  are  trained  from  the  earliest  period  of  childhood  to 
habits  of  industry;  and  from  this  laboratory  of  society  are  sent 
forth  the  flashing  meteors  which  astonish  us  as  much  by  their 
sudden  appearance  as  by  their  dazzling  brilliancy. 

Hero  the  laborious  student,  whose  brain  is  racked  in  the 
effort  of  solving  the  deep  mysteries  of  science,  whose  feverish 
brow  contracts  in  the  dim  glare  of  the  midnight  lamp,  while 
his  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  demonstration  of  an  intricato  prob- 
lem, forgets,  in  his  zealous  endeavor  to  advance  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  that  he  is  treated  as  the  step-child  of  society,  and 
deceives  himself  with  the  infatuating  delusion  that  a  gloomy 
garret  is  a  magnificent  palace;  that  a  rude  couch  and  a  broken 
chair  are  ornamental  outfits  of  a  sumptuous  dwelling;  that  the 
scanty  fare,  niggardly  supplied  by  a  cynic  purse,  surpasses  the 
luxurious  banquet  of  a  king. 

The  enthusiastic  votary  of  science  and  learning,  whose  heart 
is  yet  uncorrupted  by  the  vices  of  aristocracy,  whose  mind 
receives  its  inspiration  from  the  pure  and  lofty  sentiments  of 
youth,  rushes  into  the  turmoil  of  conflicting  passions,  and,  im- 
pelled to  action  by  the  visionary  conceptions  of  what  society 
ought  to  be,  he  assumes  the  leadership  at  the  head  of  a  bold 
phalanx  of  levellers — preaching  the  gospel  of  social  equality, 
and  ready  to  blot  out  from  the  panorama  of  society  the  hid- 
eous skeleton  figure  of  poverty,  which  obscures  its  brilliant 
illuminations  and  distorts  the  most  attractive  feature  of  civil- 
ization.     ' 

The  Impulsive  distortions  of  povert}''  are  effectively  con- 
trasted by  that  splendid  monument  of  royal  opulence  and 
taste,  the  "Palais  Royal,"  the  temple  of  venal  luxury,  where 
the  costly  gems  are  enshrined  which  glitter  on  the  diadems  of 
princes,  and  which  urge  the  nabobs  of  wealth  to  press  onward 
in  their  career  of  extravagance  and  folly.  The  vast  assem- 
blage which  holds  its  daily  siestas  in  the  cafes  and  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  Palais  Royal,  is  somewhat  cosmopolitan  in  lt«. 
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national  character.  Here  the  sood-natured  Chinaman,  wlQi 
wide  trowsors  and  loose  jacket,  laughs  in  his  heart  at  the  droll 
appearance  of  the  outsiae  barbarians,  packed  awaj  in  tight 

Eantaloons  and  neatly-fitting  coats.  The  Persian  nobility  is 
ere  represented  by  a  tall  Asiatic,  with  sallow  complexion  and 
delicate  features,  proud  of  his  semi-oriental  attire  of  rich  cash- 
meres. Here  is  to  be  seen  tho  Bedouin  Arab,  in  his  K&udy 
costume;  the  melancholy  Greek,  in  his  crimson  smock-frock; 
the  cunning  Turk,  with  his  many  colored  turban;  intermixed 
with  Europeans  from  every  nation  in  Christendom.  Europe 
looks  with  compassion,  if  not  scorn,  *upon  these  semi-civilized 
strangers;  but  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  and  Confucius  might 
with  as  much  reason  smile  contemptuously  at  the  antiquated 
customs,  silly  superstitions,  ridiculous  buffooneries,  senseless 
ceremonies,  and  the  venal  vices  of  civilized  Europe.  Time  and 
habit  consecrate  the  most  absurd  incongruities  of  social  life; 
and  unreasoning  fashion  rules  the  empire  of  taste  with  despotic 
omnipotence  in  Paris  and  London,  no  less  than  in  Pekin  and 
Teheran. 
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[Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  between  ourself  and  the  author  of 
the  article  which  follows,  they  are  not  of  a  kind  to  make  us  hesitate  a  nioment  io 
giving  it  insertion.  The  views  and  opinions  of  a  gentleman  lo  intelligent  an4 
onltivated,  are  worthy  of  respect  and  consideration  everywhere.  It  matters 
little,  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  whether  the  line  of  policy  adopted  was  or 
WBS  not  the  very  best,  since  the  "inexorable  logic  of  events"  (/aef«,  as  oar  friend 
would  call  them,)  is  rapidly  and  certainly  bringing  us  to  the  desired  consumma- 
tion. We  incline  to  think  that,  when  everything  comes  to  be  made  public  and 
to  be  fully  canvassed  by  the  historian,  the  policy  of  the  Confederate  States — 
Executive  and  Legislative — will'be  regarded  very  nearly  the  wisest  and  the  best 
that  could  have  been  adopted,  under  all  the  peculiar  oiroumstances  of  the  case.] — 
Editor. 

Naturally  enough,  a  people  just  about  to  commence  a  new 
and  untried  career — to  break  from  old  conditions  and  com- 
mence new  ones — will  be  apt  to  show  themselves  flexible  and 
timid.  They  will  distrust  themselves^  their  own  resources,  their 
own  power — nay,  tlmr  own  right — though  well  si|i|B^ed  that 
they  are  just  in  what  they  seek ;  honest  in  what  t^y  design ; 
and  that  their  real  purpose  is  dictated  by  a  policy  as  evidently 
necessary  as  the  sunshine  to  the  day. 

•  We  are  this  very  people.  Sundering  a  connection  that  has 
lasted  for  eighty  years,  we  feel  all  the  natural  doubts  which 
hang  about  an  untried  existence.  This  sort  of  apprehension 
and  timidity  has  led  to  several  measures,  in  our  Confederate 
Congress,  which  were  so  many  confessions  of  doubt,  if  not  of 
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•pprehension;  Such,  for  example,  was  oar  gratuitous  dcelar^ 
tion  against  the  slave-trade:  such  the  preservation  of  the 
status  of  repi'esentatioD  for  the  negro  slave;  and  in  thej^ 
inings  we  have  deferred  to  European  opinion,  and  to  our  defiire 
to  conciliate  the  border  States,  by  appealing  to  their  ni09t 
selfish  considerations. 

•  'We  are  of  opinion  that  all  subterfuge  is  not  only  wropgy 
but,  politically;  an  eiTor.  Either  we  are  capable  of  indej)en-. 
dence^  or  we  are  not.  To  endeavor  to  purchase  its  recognition 
by  a  sacrifice  of  right  or  principley  is  a  ^reat  blunder  which  will^ 
no  doubt,  exact  its  penalties  in  the  end.  But  this  aside. 
We  sent  Commissioners  to  Europe— a  few  questions: 

1.  Did  we  nedd  to  send  them  at  all?    And,  if  so, 

2.  Did  We  send  the  right  men  ? 

Pid  we  need  to  send  them  at  all  ?  Did  we  need  argum^j^it, 
in  the  .Cpurts  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  to  persuade  tJiese 
etapires  to  recognize  us  as  capable  of  our  independence  ?  ^"fFhis 
was  the  only  point. 

Were  the  persons  sent  capable  of  this  argument,  and  in- 
formed of  all  the  proper  facts,  and  endowed  with  the  proper 
eloquence  of  speech  to  render  the  argument  effective? 

Briefly,  to  speak,  they  may  be  so.  We  are  willing  to  believe 
that  they  were  as  well  chosen  as  they  could  have  been.  Wh&t 
were  they  required  to  do  ?  ^ 

Persuade  Great  Britain  and  France,  etc.,  to  recognize  the  new 
republic? 

•  TTiese  countries  recognize  facts  only y  not  arguments.  They  can 
make  their  own  arguments,  once  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

.But  nations  never  recognize  fads  untU  they  feel  them. 

The  United  States,  Federal,  Abolition,  Central,  Consolidation 
Government,  never  once  conceived  one  of  the  facts  in  our  con- 
dition, from  all  our  arguments,  until  it  was  made  to  feel  them'. 
It  is  only  now  beginning  to  feel  them.  The  facts  must  and  will 
do  their  work.  The  philosophy  will  come  after wurd.  The 
argument  will  be  arrived  at  by  the  foreign  Powers  from  the 
facts  only,  and  not  from  any  eloquence  of  ours. 

What  says  great  Britain — ^her  press — her  politicians  ? 

"  Whj',  naturally,"  they  say,  "  these  people  are  in  a  snarl; — 
they  will  say  and  do  everything  to  conciliate  usj — they  want 
our  help; — our  sympathy; — they,  too,  are  Yankees,  like  the 
rest  from  wJ|»m  they  separate; — cunning  dogs; — and  will  prac- 
tice upon  vWf  if  they  can,  in  getting  their  axes  ground.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  they  pass  a  moderate  tariff,  for  our  special 
conciliation,  which  shall  be  in  happy  contrast  with  the  Mor- 
rill tariff  of  the  late  United  States. 

"  They  know  we  have  prejudices  against  the  African  slave- 
trade.  The  Yankees  of  the  North  tell  us  that  these  Yankees 
of  the  South  are  for  reopening  the  slave-trade.  Well,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  States  of  the  latter  rnust  give  this  the  lie 
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a^  ostentatiously  as  possible.     So— they  graft  it  upon   their 
Constitution. 

"Very  good!"  quoth  Bull — "Very  amusing!  But — we  are 
sagacious  JBritons;  by  no  means  verdant!  We  have  an  eye, 
when  the  wind  is  northerly,  to  distinguish  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw !  We  take  their  pro^ssions  for  just  what  they  aro  worth, 
and  no  more! 

"Well,  they  send  hither  their  CommisKioners.  These  gentle- 
men tell  us  fine  things,  and  make  the  most  of  their  argument. 
Their  purpose  is  blarney.  They  would  conciliate  us, — we,  John 
Bull,  and  Jean  Crapaud, — and  do  not  scruple  at  what  they  say. 
Eh !  Well !  We  take  what  they  say  cum  grano.  We  will  wait 
for  the  facts !    The  eloquence  is  quite  another  thing." 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  for  which  Bull  and  Crapaud  wait? 

Briefly,  two  !  1.  Can  we  sustain  ourselves  without  their  help  f 
If  so f  they  WILL  hasten  to  help  us!  2.  Are  we  necessary  to 
them? 

Cotton  must  and  will  answer  this  question,  in  due  season; 
and  trade  will  answer. 

The  incidental  facts,  to  be  arrived  at  by  Bull,  and  by  moder- 
ate paces,  are  these,  among  others : 

1.  We  get  our  cotton  from  these  seceding  States. 

2.  We  get  nothing,  for  which  we  care,  from  the  Northern 
Yankees. 

3.  The  Northern  States  have  really,  perforce,  become  our 
factors  as  well  as  those  of  the  Southern  States.  We  pay  them 
tribute. 

4.  It  is  the  Northern  States  which  are  our  competitors  in  the 
fisheries,  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  in  manufactures. 

5.  They  compel  us  to  pay  cash  for  cotton,  yet,  by  their  tariffs, 
not  only  keep  us  from  the  planters,  from  whom  we  buy  indi- 
rectly, but  they  claim,  and  exercise,  the  power  of  keeping  the 
whole  trade  of  the  South  a  monopoly  in  their  own  hands !  Wo 
could  sell  lo  these  planters  of  cotton  what  they  need  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  can  the^  Yankees.  The  planters  know  this.  What 
is  the  record.  The*se  cotton  planters,  for  thirty  years,  have 
been  trying  to  secure  free  trade.  These  Northern  Yankees,  in 
all  that  time,  have  been  denying  it.     What  then  ? 

6.  We,  Bull — we,  Crapaud,  have  been  actually  fighting 
against  our  best  customers,  and  in  behalf  of  our  deadliest 
rivals,  the  most  accursed  of  all  the  monopolists  of  the  world! 

7.  And  for  what?  A  fiction!  Slavery  and  the  slave-trade! 
We  are  to  ruin  Europe  for  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  wretched  old 
women,  whether  in  breeches  or  petticoats,  who  gather  in  that 
establishment  to  hearken  philanthropic  twattle,  at  which  the 
Yankee  grins;  his  ships,  meanwhile,  doing  still  the  largest 
business  in  the  slave-trade,  now  as  yestei'day,  and  for  ninety 
years  before. 

"Facts,"  you  say?    Yes,  look  at  the  facts.    It  was  these 
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very  Southern  Cploni^s  and  States  that  first  urged  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade. 

8.  Clearly,  the  Yankees  are  not  our  customers^  hut  are  rivals. 
Clearly,  these  Southerners  are  not  our  rivals,  but  our  best 
customers. 

9.  What  do  we  lose,  then,  by  dropping  the  Yankees?  What 
do  we  gain  by  taking  up  these  Southrons? 

What  say  the  facts,  in  reply  to  these  questions  ?  Does  Great 
Britain,  or  France,  or  Holland,  or  Spain,  need  that  voe  should 
show  them  these  facts?  Are  they  so  blind  to  history;  their 
own  experience,  for  thirty  years  at  least;  their  own  knowl- 
edge of  Yankee  cunning  and  cupidity,  and  lust  of  wealth  and 
power;  and  eager  grasp  at  territory;  and  a  most  desperate 
selfishness ;  as  to  require  us  to  couch  their  eyes  for  seeing  these 
things?  Be  sure,  not!  They  know  them  all  quite  as  well  as 
we  can  teach,  and  no  words  of  ours — no  Commissioners — are 
necessary  to  put  them  in  possession  of  our  argument  o^  well  as 
their  own. 

What  then  ?  That  we  should  send  Commissioners  to  teach 
.that  which,  let  alone,  will  teach  itself — which  these  European 
pupils  will  themselves  arrive  at  in  due  season;  only  proves  our 
solicitude— our  fears — our  eager  anxiety  for  support  and  sympathy. 
Here,  then,  we  afford  the  foreign  Powers  an  opportunity  to 
speculate  upon  our  solicitude.  It  becomes  their  capital;  and 
States  apply  to  each  other,  the  same  policies  which  men 
observe,  in  similar  cases,  dealing  with  one  another.  You  are 
needy,  and  you  apply  to  a  money-lender,  and  let  your  need  be 
known.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  knowledge  of  your  need 
provokes  his  greed,  "Two  per  cent,  per  month,  my  dear 
friend !"  He  will  save  us  at  two  per  cent,  per  month !  So 
Bull,  so  Jean  Crapaud.  They  will  save  us  "  at  a  premium !" 
They  will  hang  off,  and  fight  shy,  until,  in  our  desperation,  wo 
concede  terms  unfavorable  to  our  future,  and  irreconcilable  with 
our  facts  and  our  independence. 

The  facts,  as  we  have  shown,  prove  us  as  completely  inde- 
pendent of  Britain  and  France,  as  of  Yaukeodom!  All  these 
States  and  Empires  are,  and  will  be,  under  obligation  to  us. 
Wo  have  them  in  a  net.  They  know  the  power  of  Cotton ! 
They  must  and  will  have  it.  Let  us  be  tranquil  and  wait,  ahd 
make  no  concessions.  We  can  exist  and  be  independent,  without 
selling  a  bale  of  cotton  for  years!  We  will  accumulate  it,  if 
need  be,  and  look  at  its  piles,  and  admire  their  growing  pro- 
portions! It  is  a  surplus  crop;  at  least,  we  can  make  it  so 
wholly.  There  is  not  a  plantation  in  the  South  that  cannot 
feed  fat  on  all  its  other  productions.  And,  as  communities,  we 
acquire  new  resources  of  independence,  in  the  cultivation  of 
products  which  we  have  hitnerto  neglected.  Already  an 
internal  trade,  springing  up  in  all  the  South,  is  repairing  all 
deficiencies;  supplying  us  with  commodities  heretofore  brought 
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fjrom  abfoad;  and  at^  lower  prices!  Ii^  respect  to  ptovi- 
stons,  we  shall  really  want,  nothing,  fior  a  brief  period, 
'our  cities  may  slightly  suffer  from  a  sci^rcity  in  some 
things,  and  an  enhancement  of  prices.  But,  we  know  the 
faci>  that  the  farms  within  seventy  miles  of  Charleston  are 
^bw  supplying  excellent  fresh  butter  to  the  neighboring 
j^opkeepers  at  twenty-five  and  thirty  centi\  a  pound;  an 
article  which,  in  Charleston,  usually  averaged  (Northern) 
thirty  to  forty  cents  per  pound  at  the  same  season  of 
the  year;  and  this  in  a  season  of  blockade!  And  we  may 
take  this  as  a  sample  of  what  may  be  done  in  all  articles  of 
provisions,  and  what  is  in  progress  for  procuring  all.  Wheat 
nour,  and  rye  and  potatoes;  and  hay,  com,  feeder;  bacon, 
ial'd;7-every thing,  in  brief,  of  the  order  of  creature  comfortd, 
will  soon  be  forthcoming,  of  native  production,  paying  no 
Coreign  duty,  needing  no  foreign  agency,  and  liable  to  no 
capture!  And  so,  too,  of  our  domestic  manufactures.  One 
year  more  of  the  blockade  will  find  us  manufacturing  every 
hHicie  of  iron-ware,  of  pottery,  of  firearms,  percussion  caps, 
gunpowder,  shot,  shell,  sewing-machines,  fire  and  steam- 
engines,  gas-burners  and  pipes;— to  say  nothing  of  shirtings, 
sheetings,  prints,  paper,  types  and  ink. 

That  we  should  be  allowed  to  suffer  a  little,  before  helping 
us,  is  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  European  States— precise- 
ly as  it  would  be  that  of  individuals  dealing  with  one  another, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  merit  of  the  favor  done,  and  to  increase 
the  responsibilities  of  the  favored  party. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  such  a  policy,  it  is  apt  to  be 
carried  too  far  I  The  individual,  in  a  nobler  despair,  brings  a 
powerful  ivill  to.  bear  upon  resolution;  and  States,  in  like  man- 
ner, where  a  generous  virtue,  like  courage,  exists  among  the 
people,  rise  to  the  necessities  which  bear  upon  them,  accept  them 
as  facts,  to  be  grappled  with  and  overcome,  not  dodged;  and  so 
they  overcome  them;  and  this  is  independence!  What  prevents 
us  from  manufacturing  our  own  cotton;  our  own  iron ;  our  pot- 
tery, cloths,  everything?  We  have  all  the  raw  material:  we 
have  the  energy,  the  will,  the  labor,  the  fuel,  the  water-power— 
our  water-power  never  freezes;  our  labor  never  exacts  short 
hours  and  nigher  prices — never  strikes !  Our  independence  is 
in  our  own  hands. 

These  are  a  few  of  our  facts.  They  will  soon  be  as  readily 
comprehended  by  Europe,  by  their  own  compulsory  expression,  as 
if  enforced  by  the  eloquence  of  a  thousand  commissioners. 

But  Europe,  governed  by  its  own  shams  and  cupidities,  will 
fail  to  comprehend  even  the  facts,  until  it  is  made  to  feel  them! 
Facts  require  to  be  always  felt  first  before  they  are  rightly 
understood!  And  it  is  just  possible,  that  Great  Britain  will 
hold  off  so  long, — to  the  last  moment, — as  to  forfeit  some  of 
HER  capital  in  the  future  alliance  with  us.    She  may  force  us 
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U^  do  our  own  manufacturing.    We  prefer  agriculture.     Dealt 
with  honestly^  we  should  he  good  customers  for  foreign  manu- 
fa^tures.     Trifled  with;  and  we  hecome,  as  we  may,  a  self-sup- 
porting, self-existing  power,  working  up  our  raw  cotton;  and, 
having  cheaper  lahor,  and  an  abundance  of  the  necessary  agen- 
cies, entering  into  competition,  in  all  the  departments,  with  all 
the  nations !     Look  at  the  States  of  the  South,  from  the  capes 
of  the  Delaware,  to  the  waters  of  the  Eio  Grancfe ;  from  the 
low  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  high  steppes  of  Tennessee; 
from  the  great  back-bone  of  the  Apalachian  chain,  to  the  turbid 
and  peculent  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Bed  river;  and 
you  behold  the  most  compact,  well-assimilated,  various,  fruit- 
ful,  resourceful,  and,  perhaps,  most  wondrously  prolific  and 
genial  empire  that  the  world's  sun  has  ever  illumined  with  his 
Hght !     The  politicians  of  Europe  may  delay  an  hour  too  long; 
but  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  they  already  begin  to  peel 
OUR  FACTS,  even  as  Yankeedom  begins  to  feel  our  power.    Both 
require  to  be  made  to  feel  them;  and  with  such  resources,  in 
agricultural  staples;  in  mines,  metals;  such  susceptibilities  for 
manufactures,  we  shall  have,  or  may  have,  the  carrying  trade 
also !     Our  independence,  once  secured  by  the  bravery  of  our 
boys  in  battle; — and  we  have  no  doubt  of  Mm.' — and  what  can 
prevent  us  from  having  a  great  commercial,  and,  if  need  require, 
a  grand  war  marine  ?     Mr.  Webster  told  the  North  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  her  shipping  would  rot  at 
her  wharves.     This  was  one  of  Mr.  Webster's  grand  mistakes, 
the  result  of  his  desire  to  round  a  period  sonorously.     The 
ships  will  not  rot  at  her  whai'ves !     They  will  leave  them ! 
Ships  have  an  instinct  against  rot,  dry  or  wet !     The  moment 
our  law  shall  properly  discriminate  between  foreign  and  domestic 
bottoms^  that  moment  will  these  ships  become  ours  !     They  will  go 
where  the  freights  are;  and  we  have  nine-tenths  of  all  the  freights 
of  the  Atlantic  shipping.     We  provide,  or  occasion  their  employ- 
ment to  this  ex  ten  t.     We  export ,  not  only  all  the  great  staples  of  the 
icorldy  but  all  are  bulky  articles — cotton,  rice,  tar,  pitch,  turpen- 
tine, lumber,  tobacco,  wheat  and  other  commodities !      Ship- 
owners must  come  to  the  South,  or  sell  out  to  the  South  !    They  will 
not  suffer  the  ships  to  rot  at  the  wharves,  or  wait  upon  the  Lin- 
col  nados  of  Black  Eepublicanism  !     We  have  them,  too,  in  our 
hands,  as  in  a  net!     Only  be  firm — be  patient,  and  let  the  d — ^1 
take   the  foreign   politicians,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
do  so ! 

Not  that  wo  have  any  doubt  of  what  France  and  Great 
Britain  mean  to  do,  and  must  do.  They  may  make  what  pro- 
fessions they  please.  A  hypocritical  age  demands  that  they 
should  maintain  appearances.  Great  Britain  has  especially 
committed  herself  to  philanthropic  and  humanitarian  philoso- 
phies, which  remain  unaffected  by  the  bombardments  of  the 
Chinese  and   the   apprenticeship  of  the   coolies;   and   France, 
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especially  regardful  of  Italian  liberty,  is  proverbially  the  war- 
rior fbr  freedom  in  all  countries,  not  already  under  the  yoke  of 
Louis  ^Napoleon.  But  the  philanthropy  of  all  these  nations 
yields  gracefully  to  the  stubborn  facts  which  affect  the  profits 
and  encourage  the  possibilities  of  the  empire.  Neither  Great 
Britain  nor  France  has  any  strong  reason  for  loving  Yankee- 
dom.  Yankee  commerce,  Yankee  manufactures,  Yankee  fish- 
eries, Yankee  cupidity,  cunning  and  enterprise,  are  all  subjects 
of  jealousy  and  ill-will  in  Europe.  The  Yankees  for  thirty 
years  have  been  simply  endured  and  tolerated,  and  simply 
because  the  Union  was  unbroken.  Cotton  has  kept  the  peace 
between  Yankeedom  and  Europe  for  Just  thirty  years.  The 
South  has  saved  the  North,  when  its  insolence  in  regard  to  the 
Oregon  territory  and  the  fisheries  would  otherwise  have 
brought  down  upon  it  all  the  most  vindictive  power  of  Great 
Britain.  Nor  does  it  commend  Yankeedom  more  favorably  to 
John  Bull,  that,  even  within  the  last  few  months,  the  Yankee 
politicians,  with  Seward  at  their  head,  have  been  coolly  propos- 
ing to  dismember  the  British  Empire,  taking  the  Canadas  as  the 
proper  share  of  New  England. 

These  are  a  few  of  our  facts,  constituting  the  capital  which 
forms  the  basis  of  our  future  relations  with  the  great  States  of 
Europe.  These  States  are  in  as  full  possession  of  these  facts  as 
our  own  Commissioners.  They  do  not  need  to  hear  a  word  on 
the  subject.  The}'^  simply  wait  their  time  to  act  upon  these 
facts,  and  will  begin  to  act  as  soon  as  the  facts,  which  are 
known,  are  beginning  to  be  felt.  This  is  substantially  what  we 
have  said  repeatedly  in  other  language.  When  the  further 
facts  press  upon  them — when  they  begin  to  feel  that  the 
blockade  has  arretted  the  march  of  cotton — when  they  feel  t^iat 
our  own  embargo  denies  that  it  shall  pass  over  railroads  into 
neutral  or  hostile  States,  and  that  it  can  only  be  obtained 
through  our  own  blockaded  ports,  then  their  feeling  of  the  faet« 
will  be  productive  of  sore  sensations,  and  the  argtanentum  ad 
crumenam  will  begin  to  work  out  its  full  effects  upon  the  na- 
tional sensorium.  Months  ago  we  published  an  article  headed 
"Keep  BACK  your  Cotton."  Had  our  cotton  been  then  embar- 
goed, New  York  would  never  have  got  that  enormous  surplus 
fund  of  specie,  upon  which  she  has  based  her  loans  to  the  Abo- 
lition Government  for  the  purpose  of  our  invasion. 

Had  our  Government  then  promptly  slept  in  to  the  relief  of 
our  planters,  we  should  have  taught  the  lesson  to  the  North  and 
Europe  equally,  three  months  sooner  than  we  shall  do  now,  of 
our  power  to  make  both  parties  feel.  It  was  the  cunning  policy 
of  the  North  to  hold  out  shows  and  signs  of  peace  until  our  whole 
crop,  or  the  bulk  of  it,  had  gone  forth — out  of  our  keeping. 
The  North  got  the  profit  of  the  agency — the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Europe  got  their  supplies — and  the  one  grew 
impudent,  and  the  other  cold,  in  degree  with  our  present  inca- 
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pacity  U)  make  them  feel  our  facts.  We  then  let  slip  a  present 
power  for  coercion  !  With  cotton  enough  to  last  till  November, 
G-roat  Britain  economizes  her  war  power.  Watchful  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  she  is  reluctant  to  find  too  many  hostile  customers 
on  her  hands  at  once.  Her  whole  policy  is  summed  up  in 
these  considerations.  Now,  had  we  passed  an  embargo  Act  on 
cotton,  when  we'^had  at  least  two  millions  of  bales  in  our  own 
keeping,  cut  off  all  connections  with  the  enemy — all  communi- 
cations— abolished  the  postal  connection — denied  passports  to 
the  North,  and,  instead  of  Commissioners  to  the  Courts,  sent 
secret  agents  for  supplies,  to  buy  shipping  and  munitions,  and 
with  a  carte  blanche  for  privateering — we  should  have  made 
Great  Britain  and  France  decidedly  uneasy,  and  the  North 
uncomfortable,  three  months  ago.  Through  our  Commissioner 
at  Washington,  Kichmond,  England  and  Prance,  we  have  been 
losing  precious  time,  and  much  valuable  capital.  The  whole  of 
them  have  been  trifled  with,  not  so  much  through  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  men,  as  through  the  impolicy  of  the  proceeding. 
Had  we  not  sent  our  Commissioners  to  these  Fowers,  they  must  have 
sent  them  to  us.  Had  we  cut  off  our  cotton  exports,  by  law,  and 
all  our  communications,  our  facts  would  have  been  so  much  soon- 
er felt  bj'  all  the  parties.  Our  planters  could  not  do  so,  for  they 
were  in  debt.  But  the  proceeding  by  Act  of  Government 
would  have  relieved  all  parties — planters,  factors,  traders — all. 
It  would  have  worked  all  the  benefits  of  a  general  bankrupt 
law,  throwing  the  burden  upon  the  enemy.  Then,  every  citi- 
zen of  the  South  would  have  been  taught,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  that,  to  pay  money  to  the  enemy,  is  not  only  the  act 
of  a  traitor,  but  that  of  a  fool!  We  should  have  kept  our 
money  and  our  cotton,  and  so  much  the  sooner  taught  the 
foreigner  and  the  enemy  our  facts,  through  the  only  sure  pro- 
cess, that  which  makes  them  feel  them. 

Briefly,  so  far  as  the  political  objects  of  our  European  Com- 
missioners are  concernea,  they  may  be  considered  failures.  All 
such  missions,  from  the  weaker  power  to  the  greater,  have 
proved  failures,  until  the  conviction  is  brought  home  to  the 
latter,  by  the  felt  force  in  the  facts  of  the  former. 

But  we  have  no  notion  that  the  most  important  part  of  the 
mission  of  our  Commissioners  was  political.  We  take  for 
granted  that  their  secret  objects  were  far  more  vital  to  us  than 
those  which  are  made  patent.  We  feel  pretty  sure  that  they 
had  much  to  do  in  England  and  France,  which  ministers  were 
not  permitted  to  hear,  and  which  they  did  not  choose  to  see. 
We  shall  probably  hear  and  see,  soon  enough,  when  other  facts 
come  to  be  developed. 
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Old  gentlemen  are  very  green.  Much  greener  than  uRed  io 
be^  although  since  the  days  of  Nestor  they  have  had  a  decid- 
edly verdant  tint.  They  always  woiildf  talk  of  the  past) 
when  the  present  only  was  at  issue,  and  look  back  to  the  past 
through  magnifying  glasses,  whilst  they  scrutinized  the  South 
with  microscopic  lens.  They  grow  old,  too,  much  faater  and 
sooner  than  they  did  when  we  were  a  boy.  A  man  of  forty- 
five  loses  the  run  of  things,  falls  as  far  behind  the  times,  and  is 
quite  as  green  as  a  man  of  sixty-five  was  forty  years  ago. 
Human  life,  in  full  developed  manhood,  is  now  reduced  to  less 
than  twenty-five  years.  After  a  man  has  played  his  part  for 
that  time  he  looks  round  and  finds  new  actors,  new  spectators, 
new  dresses,  new  manners,  customs  and  fashions,  new  modes  of 
travelling,  of  eating  and  of  doing  everything,  and  new  ideas, 
thoughts  and  theories  in  religion,  law,  politics,  and  on  anv  other 
subject;  in  fact  he  suddenly  discovers  that  the  world  he  learned 
to  live  in  has  slipped  by  him,  and  that  he  is  ushered  into  one 
about  which  he  knows  nothing. ,  It  would  be  well,  probably, 
for  his  peace  and  quiet  of  mind,  when  he  finds  himself  "defrop," 
and  the  b'hoys  in  possession  of  the  stage,  not  to  dispute  mat- 
ters with  them,  but  quietly  to  resign  his  role,  retire  from  the 
stage,  and  take  to  religion,  literature  or  philosophy,  as  might 
best  suit  his  taste. 

Invention  succeeds  invention,  fashion  follows  fashion,  theory 
supplants  theory,  customs,  habits,  laws,  governments,  come  in 
and  go  out  so  fa.st  and  frequently  that  none  but  the  most  prac- 
tical, watchful,  observant,  impressionable  and  alert  minded,  can 
keep  up  with  the  changes  of  the  times.  The  mfcn  who  oven 
ventures  to  retire  tx)  closet  study,  loses  his  seat  in  the  rapid  car 
of  events — is  left  oehind,  not  for  the  next  train,  but  forever. 
Now,  '*the  only  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  he  must  be 
studied  by  every-dav  observation,  and  through  the  columns  of 
the  newnpaper.  Our  world  has  become  most  vulgarly  prac- 
tical and  utilitarian,  and  it  requires  all  the  suppleness  and 
koen-sightedness  and  adaptability  of  youth  to  keep  up  with  it, 
and  along  with  it,  irt  its  frequent  changes.  Old  men,  then,  are 
greener  than  they  used  to  be,  because  the  world  moves  faster 
than  it  used  to  move — we  fear  much  faster  than' it  ought  to 
move — and  that  we  shall,  ere  long,  find  to  our  sorrow,  that 
whilst  the  old  men  have  become  green,  the  young  men  have  not 
grown  wise.  The  rashness  of  youth,  untempered  and  unre- 
strained by  the  wise  and  prudent  counsels  of  age,  makes 
society  like  a  ship  with  all  sails  set,  but  without  ballast,  or  rud- 
der, or  helmsman.  All  old  men,  however,  do  not  fall  behind 
the  times.  A  few  (we  know  several  such  in  Virginia)  retain 
their  elasticity,  impressibility  and  adaptability  of  mind  to  ad- 
vanced old  age.     The  counsels  of  such  men  are  invaluable  and 
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Bhould  be  attentively  heeded,  for  they  add  the  energy  aiid 
enterpriQe  of  youth  to  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  age.  The 
•world  can  neither  be  safely  or  wisely  governed  by  th^  yoiing 
nor  the  old — the  two  must  combine;  the  former  to  propel,  th^ 
latter  to  control  and  direct. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  times  that  the  knowledge  and 
experience,  gathered  only  from  the  past,  often  unfits  a  man  to 
deal  with  the  present — so  rapid  and  so  thorough  have  becoine 
the  revolutions  in  the  moral,  social  and  political  world. 

This  new  phenomenon,  of  premature  puporanuation,  of  old 
and  addled  heads  on  young  shoulders,  needed  a  name  to  define 
and  describe  it.  The  terms  old  fogy  and  old  fogyism  were  well 
adapted  for  the  occasion.  An  old  fogy  h  one,  like  the  Bour^ 
bons,  who  can  learn  nothing  and  forgot  nothing.  He  is  like  a 
clock  that  has  stopt  running,  and  whose  hands  ever  point  to 
the  same  hour.  Did  the  world  move  slowly,  these  old  fogies 
would  probably  keep  up  with  it;  but  seeing  that  it  moves  too 
fast  for  their  stiffened  limbs,  they  mulishly  refuse  to  move  at 
all.  A  majority  of  our  Virginia  Convention  is  composed  of  this 
verdant  class  of  old  gentlemen,  whom  the  American  world  has 
agreed  to  call  old  fogies.  Professional  pursuits  and  seclusion 
ft-om  the  world  have  with  them  precipitated  senility  and  inten- 
sified verdancy. 

We  have  still  a  graver  charge  to  prefer  against  our  old  men. 
They  were  born  and  educated  and  ushered  into  life  when  all 
men*8  minds  were  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  political  and 
social  doctrines  of  Locke,  JefTerson,  Paine  and  the  French 
revolutionists;  hence  they  are  radicals,  and  their  radicalism 
acquired  a  deeper  and  a  darker,  hue,  under  the  vulgar  regime 
of  Blair,  Benton  and  Amos  Kendall.  In  all  great  movements 
of  opinion,  the  seemingly  opposing  parties  differ  only  in  the 
rapidity  of  their  progress — the  movement  is  all  in  one  direc- 
tion, but  with  unequal  speed.  The  reformation  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Protestant  churches,  but  was  almost  as  great  in  the 
Catholic  church  as  in  the  more  conservative  of  th(Me  churches. 
It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  tory  party  of  England  is 
only  some  fi<Ky  years  behind  the  whigs.  The  two  parties  are 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  at  different  rates  of  speed.  In 
like  manner,  the  whig  party  in  the  late  Union  always  followed 
the  lead  of  the  democratic  party.  There  is  but  one  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  all  men  imbibe  more  or  less  of  it.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  old  men  are 
radicals  in  theory,  at  least;  whilst  we  know  from  our  own 
obsei'vation,  that  the  enlightened  young  men  of  the  South  are 
all  conservatives.  In  other  countries,  radicalism  has  not  vet 
run  its  course ;  but  when  it  has  done  so,  it  will  be  found  that 
everywhere  the  young  men  will  take  the  initiative  and  the  lead 
in  behalf  of  conservatism. 

Yet  young  men  are  apt  to  be  rash  even  when  conservative  in. 
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object,  and  oilon  jeopard  a  godd  cause  by  imprudence  and 
indiBcretion  in  their  manner  of  supporting  it;  whilst  old  men, 
although  radical  in  doctrine,  will  bo  cautious,  slow,  tentatire 
and  experimental  in  practice.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  age 
that  the  old  can  give  no  sage  counsel  to  the  young,  because  the 
old  are  radicals,  the  young  conservatives. 

The  moral,  intellectual  and  political  movements  of  the  world 
are  like  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  and  are  sure,  after  a 
time,  to  return  whence  they  came;  to  take  a  new  departure,  in 
a  new  direction,  and  to  run  to  excess  in  that  direction.  The 
reformation  was  the  beginning  of  a  liberal  movement,  which 
has  now  run  into  excess,  and  become  a  radical,  infidel,  agrarian 
and  anarchical  movement.  The  young  men  of  our  Confederacy 
have  been  the  first  to  comprehend  the  character  and  exigencies 
of  the  times,  and  to  inaugurate  reaction.  We  predict  that  a 
conservative  movement  will  gradually  take  place  throughout 
Christendom,  and  that  the  South  will  lead  it.  Old  men  are 
worse  than  useless  when  reaction  is  needed,  because  they  un- 
derstand not  the  times,  and  because  their  attachments  are  to 
the  past. 

But,  whilst  old  men  are  not  fitted  for  revolutionary  times, 
they  are  better  adapted  to  govern  in  ordinary  times  than  young 
men.  Very  little  of  the  life  of  a  nation  is  spent  in  revolution; 
we  conclude,  therefore,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  old,  rather  than 
the  young  or  middle-aged,  should  guide  the  destinies  of  empires. 
Such  is  the  opinion  and  practice  in  England,  and  such  was  the 
practice  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  all  other  stable 
Governments.  The  Papal  See  is,  however,  the  most  memorable 
instance  of  the  success  and  ability  of  old  men  as  politicians 
and  rulers.  The  popes,  with  few  exceptions,  have  oeen  very 
old  men ;  yet,  with  an  insignificant  territory,  have  exercised 
more  temporal  power  than  any  sovereigns  in  Europe.  Making 
all  allowances  for  religious  infiucnces  that  have  favored  their 
pretensions,  it  must  be  still  admitted  that  they  have  been  the 
ablest  pot^tates  that  ever  ruled  a  people.  Indeed,  that  they 
have  been  so  long  able  to  keep  alive  those  religious  influences, 
and  use  them  as  an  engine  to  sustain  or  extend  ^eir  temporal 
power,  is  of  itself  ample  proof  of  their  wonderful  ability.  Old 
men,  in  ordinary  times,  are  preferable  to  young  men,  in  filling 
the  highest  offices  of  government.  The  old  should  plan  and 
direct,  the  young  execute — -for  the  young  have  more  energy  in 
action,  the  old  more  wisdom  in  council. 

Young  men  have  succeeded  better  in  war  than  in  any  other 
pursuit.  The  military  art  must  be  very  easy  to  acquire,  for 
the  greatest  warrio^rs  have  been  very  young  men,  and  most 
distinguished  whilst  young.  Of  this  truth,  Alexander  and  Bo- 
naparte are  two  memorable  instances.  We  might,  probably, 
with  propriety  make  another  distinction,  and  say  that  the' old 
were  best  fitted  for  civil  offices,  the  young  for  military  affairs. 
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There  is  a  strong  disposition  to  underrate  the  old  in  dur 
cou'ntry,  especially  in  newly-settled  portions,  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  readily  unlearn  old  habits  or  acquire 
new  ones,  and,  therefore,  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  new  coun- 
tries, new  circumstances,  and  new  modes  of  living.  In  passing 
down  and  up  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  ten  years  ago,  we  met 
with  scarcely  a  man  past  middle  life.  The  census  and  bills  of 
mortality  of  those  sections  show  no  such  shortness  of  life  as 
our  experience  would  indicate.  The  old  must  leave  affairs,  in 
that  section,  almost  entirely  to  the  management  of  the  young. 
This  i^ant  of  due  appreciation  of  the  aged  (for  there  is  tto 
;want  of  respect),  time  will  cure — quite  as  soon,  perhaps,  as  a 
new  generation  of  the  old,  educated  in  and  imbued  with  con- 
servative notions,  shall  arise.  We  want  the  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence of  age,  not  mere  years,  to  direct  and  give  stability  to  our 
institutions.  That  precocity  of  the  young  which  is  complained 
of  among  us  is  natural  and  salutary  in  our  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  will  pass  away  as  we  become  an  old  people,  with 
fixed  modes  of  thought  and  well-established  habits  and  cus- 
toms. We  are  as  yet  but  in  the  transition  state,  and  boys  are 
sure,  in  such  a  condition  of  society,  to  welcome  change  and 
innovation  more  readily  than  men,  and  thus  to  display  rather  a 
rude  preco^y.    * 

Contrar^^o  the  common  opinion,  we  think  that  when  not 
soured  by  misfortune,  men  grow  better  as  they  grow  older. 
Their  pleasures  become  less  selfish,  as  a  family  of  children 
grows  up  around  them,  and  they  learn,  naturally,  to  live  for 
others  rather  than  for  self  Their  happiness  is  reflected,  and 
they  live  over  their  lives  again  in  witnessing  the  enjoyments 
of  their  offspring.  Young  people,  when  they  enter  the  theatre 
of  the  worla,  find  all  the  seats  occupied,  and  are  not  willing  to 
wait  for  the  exit  of  the  incumbents  to  another  state  of  being. 
Be  they  good  or  bad,  if  they  have  energy  or  ambition,  they  go 
about  trying  to  get  seats,  regardless  of  this  fact,  find  generally 
unconscious  of  it,  that  they  must  oust  some  one  by  doing  so. 
They  engage  eagerly  in  the  game  of  competition,  the  war  of 
the  wits.  If  professional  men,  or  merchants,  or  mechanics, 
they  seek,  if  they  be  good  men,  by  superior  skill,  industry  and 
attention  to  business,  to  get  the  patronage  which  others  now 
enjoy;  if  bad  men,  they  try  to  undermine  the  character  and 
reputation  of  those  already  established  in  business,  and  to  sup- 
plant them — not  by  merit,  but  by  misrepresentation.  But  good 
or  bad,  when  we  analyze  closely  the  character  and  action  of 
the  young  just  entering  into  life,  we  shall  find  them  competitive, 
rapacious,  and  hungering  after  what  now  belongs  to  others. 
Like  all  hungry  animals  they  dash  forward,  with  little  nicety 
or  delicacy  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  shall  gratify  their 
appetites.  Nature  dictates  and  impels  to  this  course,  and  wo 
will  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  does  not  promote  thci  ^o^^^^i 
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itmety ;  yet  certainly  it  is  the  height  of  selfishness^  and  we  are 
fiot  witling  to  awkrd  the  usual  mqed  of  merit  to  success  in  life, 
hpwever  brilliant,  where  selfishness,  avarice  Or  ambition  have 
been  the  only  incentives  to  exertion. 

People  who  marry  very  young,  often  exhibit  little  love  fbr 
their  children;  and  if,  after  marriage,  they  continue  to  live  in 
the  house  with' either  parent,  sometimes  none  at  all.  The  hus- 
band is  engrossed  in  schemes  of  avarice  or  ambition,  and  in  the 
eager  pursuit  of  his  object  finds  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
domestic  enjoyments.  The  wife,  still  young,  beautiful,  fond  of 
admiration,  and  the  votary  of  fashion,  feels  her  little  children 
to  be  an  incumbrance,  which  she  willingly  shifts  on  her  parents. 
Both  husband  and  wife  are  intensely  selfish,  and  derive  all  their 
happiness  from  out-of-door  life.  Yet  they  love  no  one  out  of 
doors,  but  are  full  of  envy  and  jealousy  ana  competitive  rivalry. 
The  man,  struggling  to  make  money  faster  than  his  (so  callea) 
friends,  and  to  make  money  out  of  them,  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity occurs;  and  the  woman,  striving  to  surpass  her  dear  female 
visitors  in  the  fashion  and  material  of  her  dress  and  the  costli- 
ness of  her  equipage;  and  each  insinuating  a  little  scandal,  or 
hinting  at  unfairness,  against  such  of  their  friends  as  are  more 
successful  in  life  than  themselves.  Yet  if  this  couple  in  any 
way  become  rich,  they  will  be  esteemed  highl^roeritorious 
people,  and  be  held  up  by  their  neighbora  a^ models  for 
imitation. 

The  old  people  at  home,  who  are  taking  care  of  their  grand- 
children with  more  than  a  parent's  affection,  had,  probably, 
their  day  of  jealousy,  envy,  rivalry,  competition  add  successful 
trade,  and  were,  when  }^ung,  just  as  selfish  and  rapacious  as 
their  children.  But  now,  having  run  the  course  of  vice  and 
dissipation — lost  their  relish  and  appetite  for  out-of-doors  en- 
joyments— laid  up,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  a  sufiicien't  fortune, 
they  have  retired  from  the  busy  world;  ceased  hard-dealing 
and  ceased  to  scandalize  and  misrepresent  their  friends,  because 
they  have  no  object  in  doing  so;  begun  to  cultivate  the  domes- 
tic affections  and  to  form  a  few  sincere  friendships,  in  order  to 
kill  time  and  drive  away  ennui ;  begun  to  give  large  sums  to 
public  charities,  and  to  exercise  private  charity  among  their 
poor  neighbors  to  the  extent  that  becoinoa  their  means;  and  to 
crown  all,  have  become  members  of  some  highly  fashionable 
church.  Now,  reader,  don't  call  this  exemplary  couple  **  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  toothless  tigers,  contemptible  pharisees,  wicked 
hypocrites;"  for,  we  assure  you,  they  are  most  admirable  people, 
who  have  grown  good  naturally  and  from  necessity,  because 
they  have  grown  old.  Their  wicked  children,  now  the  devo- 
tees of  trade  and  fashion,  may  some  day  become  equally  good 
people,  retire  from  the  world,  concenter  all  their  happiness  in 
their  grandchildren,  and  deny  themselves  the  luxuries  and 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  advance  the  interests  of  those 
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grandchildren.    They,  too,  may  become  comparatively  godd  a^ 
they  grow  old,  and  learn  to  live  for  others  as  well  as  for  self.     . 

The  class  of  old  people  of  which  we  have  given  you  a  speci- 
men, is  the  worst  of  their  kind ;  and  yet  they  are  better  than 
most  young  people — better  because,  like  animals  that  have  be- 
come fat,  they  have  grown  indojent  and  good-natured,  whilst 
the  young  are  generally  lei^n,  hungry  and  rapacious,  and  ready 
to  endorse  the  sentiment  of  ancient  Pistol :  **  The  world's  my 
oyster,  which  I  with  sword  will  open."  A  yard-stick,  a  pint- 
cup  or  a  pound-weight  is  a  better  *^open  sesame"  than  the 
sword. 

Thei-e  are  old  people  who  never  were  "very  bad ;  who,  when 
boys,  only  worried  cats,  and  rode  calves,  and  beat  cows,  and 
threw  stones  at  pigs  and  poultry  occasionally,  to  gratify  the 
innate,.instinctive  love  of  mischief  and  of  giving  pain — which, 
in  more  or  less  degree,  is  a  trait  of  character  of  a)l  boys — but . 
who  rarely  whipped  their  juniors  at  school  for  mere  sport,  con- 
tent to  worry  and  mortify  them  by  a  few  practical  jokes;  and 
who,  when  they  became  men,  did  not  charge  exorbitant  fees  or 
profits,  nor  misrepresent  and  scandalize  their  competitors;  yet 
even  they,  to  take  care  of  and  advance  themselves,  had  to  enter 
into  the  war  of  selfish  competition,  and  try  to  get  the  better  of 
others  in  all  their  dealings,  to  make  themselves  richer  by  every 
business  transaction,  and  make  those  with  whom  they  dealt 
poorer.  They  bled  all  their  customers,  but  not  so  cfj^iously  as 
Dad  men  do;  and  found  this  quasi  honesty  admirable  policy,  for 
more  came  to  them  to  be  bled.  They  make  up  for  the  modera- 
tion of  their  profits  by  the  number  and  magnitude  of  their  trans- 
actions. They  have  now  grown  rich  and  old,  and  retired  from 
business,  and  their  whole  happiness  consists  in  doing  good  and 
in  relieving  poverty  and  pain.  They  love  their  descendants 
and  their  neighbors, — not  from  mere  habit  or  to  fill  a  void  in 
their  affections,  but  from  higher  and  purer  motives.  They  are 
unostentatious  christians,  who  never  make  a  display  of  their 
charities,  nor  go  to  church  to  show  off  their  costly  dress  and 
equipage.  Like  ripened  fVuit,  they  have  lost  the  acrid  bitter- 
ness of  boyhood, — the  subacid  of  early  manhood, — and  have 
matured  and  mellowed  into  that  proximate  perfection  which 
nothing  earthly  can  attain  until  it  has  passed  through  all  the 
natural  stages  of  growth  and  of  existence.  Everything  im- 
proves as  it  rii^ens,  and  old  age  is  the  ripening  of  man — his 
state  of  maturity.  God  has  gifled  man  with  great  length  of 
life,  in  order  that  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature  so  complex, 
so  delicate,  so  God-like,  might  have  time  to  fully  develop  and 
mature.  Whatever  is  worthless,  grows  up  rapidly  and  soon 
decays;  what  is  good,  is  of  tedious  growth. 

If  Satan  had  made  man,  he  would  have  so  moulded  his 
nature,  that  he  should  grow  woi'se  as  he  grew  older;  but  it  is 
a  libel  on  Divinity  to  charge  Him  with  departing  from  His 
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course  in  all  the  rest  of  His  works— whose  growth  is  always 
improvement — ^and  making  His  faY6rite,  man,  a  being  whose 
evil  nature  was  over  gradually  supplapting  what  was,  at  birth, 
good  about  him,  and  whose  tnaturity  was  all  rottenness  and 
sin.  All  the  analogies  of  nature  go  to  prove  that  man  grows 
better  as  he  grows  older;  an^  the  attributes  of  a  benevolent 
Deity  confirm  the  fact.     ^  ^    .  ' 

Cicero  has  written  an  essay  "  de  senutule,"  in.  which  he  treats 
of  the  comparative  happino3s  of  old  age.  We  i^^illjiot  i)orrpw  ■ 
from  it,  for  we  find  in  it  neither  profound  or  original  .thought, 
nor  useful  suggestions.  It  is  trite,  without  being  true.  liVe 
think  mature  age,  fi^om  fifty  to  seventy,  or  as  long  as  health  of 
mind  and  body  continue,  even  if  it  be  to  ninety,  is  the  happiest 
period  of  mosjb  men's  lives,  because  man  has  then  ripened  in  all 
his  faculties — physical,  moral  and  intellectual;  has  usually  quit 
the  arena  of  busy,  competitive  life,  with  all  its  corroding  ca^e? 
and  anxieties,  and  envyings  and  jealousies,  and.  hatreds  ;:anfd 
strifes ;  has  resigned  himself  to  his  circumstances,  be  he  rich 
or  poor;  has  learnt  the  hollowness  of  human  pursuits  and 
human  enjoyments  when  too  eagerly  sought;  and* has  resqlved 
to  be  happy  and  contented,  rather  than,  like  the  young,  weary- 
ing himself  with  preparations  to  become  happy.  Not  that' 
men  quit  business  at  this  period  of  life,  but  that  they  enter 
into  no  new,  untried  adventures,  and  have  learned,  to  bear 
reverses,  t^  be  satisfied  with  small  profits,  and  to  live  economi- 
cally and  within  their  means. 

We  wish  we  could  say  that  the  recollection  of  a  well-spent 
life  was  essential  to  happiness  in  old  age.  But  it  is  not  so. 
They  who  have  succeeded  in  life,  no  matter  by  what  means, 
whose  minds  and  bodies  are  sound,  whose  appetites  are  good, 
and  whose  family  and  social  relations  are  agreeable,'  are 
always  happy  in  old  age.  The  conscience  becomes  -seared  by 
a  long  course  of  crime,  dissipation  and  hard  dealing;  and  old 
men  always  boast  of  the  tricks,  and  deception,  and  little  mean- 
nesses by  which  they  have  acquired  wealth.  The  liappiest 
men  we  ever  knew — and  we  have  seen  thousands  such — were 
always  boring  and  disgusting  their  listeners  by  tedious  details 
of  a  course  of  life  that  had  been  little  better  than  a  series  of 
successful  swindling. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  than  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  human 
conscience  to  restrain  from  crime.  Nay,  unfortunate  virtue 
is  usually  conscience-smitten,  whilst  successful  crime  is  ever 
rewarded  with  self-approbation  and  consciousness  of  rectitude. 
The  banditti  who  have  made  a  successful  foray,  killed  a  few 
men,  and  retired  with  a  large  booty  to  a  place  of  safety,  are 
as  happy  as  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  be.  They  have 
had  the  excitement  of  danger — which  is  the  highest  source  of 
pleasure — as  well  in   the   action  as  the  retrospect;  they  are 
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now  enjoying  the  sense  of  secuntjy  after 'Q'artger. past,  with 
plenty  of  money  and  other  ^lund^r  to  last  until  a  good  chance 
comes  for  another  raid.  The  bandit's  conscience,  on  such  occa- 
sions, is  as  self-approving  .%s  the  Qiiaker's  "Inner  Light"  after 
he  has  cheated  a  customer,  '^f'tue  is  not  always  its  own 
reward,  nor  vice  its  own  pjiniBJifiient;  and  he  who  entertains 
sacU  Idw,  selfish  ^nd  sensual  n^tioiiTs  pf  human  obligation  and 
i^^ligious  duty,, deserves  to.  be 'disappointed.  Bad  men  are  as 
happy  as  good  men.  Sucoes^ful*  men  are  usually  happy, 
whetlier'good  or  bad.  *       ,,     ... 

-  jtpowiedge  is,  no  doubt,  a  source  of  much  elevated  and 
refij^ed  happiness;  but,  when  much  time^is  bestowed  on  its 
acquisition,  men  take  to  solitude,  and  acquire  habits  of  indo- 
lence «nd  feelings  of  lassitude.  Occupation  is,  of  all  things, 
most  essential  to  happiness,  aiid  it  is  probable  that  iHie  well- 
to-do  peasant  who,  when  too  old  to  work,  can  still  supervise 
the%ork  of  others,  is  the  happiest  of  men.  Farming  has  ever 
been,  and  must  ever  be,  the  most  common  human  employment, 
and  it  is  right  to  believe  that  God  has  made  it,  of  all  others, 
the  most  conducive  to  happiness. 

Great  intellectual  effort  is  generally  followed  by  great  de- 
pression of  spirits;  and  as  the  acquisition  of  learning  requires 
such  effort,  we  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  knowledge  of 
books  enhances  human  happiness. 

There  is  one  class  of  tne  old  of  whom  as  yet  wo  have  said 
nothing.  It  is  they  whom  old  age  overtakes  in  the  midst  of 
poverty  and  misfortune.  Age  brings  with  it  resignation,  and 
resignation  blunts  the  arrows  of  adversity  and  assuages  the 
pangs  of  misery.  The  feelings  of  the  young  are  more  ex- 
quisite than  those  of  the  old;  contentment  is  unknown  to  them; 
they  never  bend  before  the  blasts  of  adversity — and  hence 
they  suffer  more  from  poverty  and  misfortune  than  the  aged. 

The  young,  too,  are  tempted  to  commit  crime  when  they 
find  their  situation  almost  desperate;  whilst  the  old,  being  less 
wretched  and  more  resigned,  are  not  so  liable,  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  take  to  wicked  and  desperate  ways.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  unfortunate,  are 
less  miserable,  and  are  better  men  than  the  young  or  middle- 
aged  who  find  themselves  in  a  like  predicament. 


ABT.  Xn.-SEFLECnOirB  ON  THE  COHStTCT   OF  THE  WAB. 


THE   TRUE  POLFCY  HAS   BEEN   ADOPTED   BY  OUR   GOVERNMENT. 

Our  people  are  strangely  and  criminally  inconsistent  in  their  treatment  of 
the  officers  of  our  army  and  of  the  executive  head ;  that  in  great  measure 
controls  and  directs  those  officers.  We  boast  of  the  skill,  courage  and  supe- 
rior ability  and  efficiency  of  our  officers  over  those  of  the  North.     The 
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North  admits  and  deplores  the  fact,  and  all  Europe  re-echoes  the  opinion. 
We  point  to  Little  Bethel,  Bull  Run,  Springfield,  and  a  hundred  lesser  bat- 
tles or  skirmishes,  to  show  that  this  universal  estimate  of  the  superiority  of 
our  officers  and  our  army  is  abundantly  sustained  by  facts. 

We  compare  the  Conf^erate  Administration  with  that  of  the  Union,  and 
insist  that  the  former  is  distinguished  for  good  breeding,  modesty,  circum- 
spection, foresight,  and  caSm,  quiet,  determined  courage;  and  that  the  latter 
is  notorious  for  its  vulgarity,  its  bluster  and  bullying,  its  vacillation  of  pur- 
pose, its  gross  usurpations,  its  want  of  good  sense,  its  want  of  courage,  and 
Its  total  inefficiency.  All  Europe  cormally  concurs  in  our  estimate  of  the 
two  administrations,  and  expresses  continually  its  opinion  of  the  former  in 
the  languajge  of  hi^h  encomium,  and  its  contempt  for  the  latter  in  terms  of 
severe  ridicule,  biting  sarcasm,  and  bitter  rebuke.  The  North,  if  it  dared 
utter  its  real  opinions,  would  express  concurrence  with  the  European  esti- 
mate of  the  Powers  at  Washington  and  at  Richmond,  and  propose,  probably, 
to  hurl  'Lincoln  and  his  wicked,  usurping  Cabinet  from  seats  whfth  they 
dishonor. 

When  our  people  speak  of  the  war  in  the  aggregate,  and  its  results  so  far, 
they  boast  that  it  has  been  conducted  with  consummate  ability  and  courage 
ana  wonderful  success  on  our  side,  and  has  been  a  series  of  disasters  and 
defeats  on  the  side  of  the  Federals.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  whilst  they  proudly 
proclaim  that,  on  the  whole,  everything  has  been  done  rightly,  they  have 
loudly  and  bitterly  complained,  and  are  still  loudly  and  bitterly  complaining 
that,  in  its  parts,  everything  has  gone,  and  is  still  going  wrong.  They  say 
almost  to  a  man,  whether  they  be  lawyers,  doctors,  farmers,  merchants,  or 
mechanics,  men  '^  who  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field,"  that  our  officers 
are  too  slow;  that  they  should,  months  ago,  have  taken  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  and  marched  upon  Philadelphia;  *Uhat  President  C^vis,  an 
experienced  and  successful  officer  himself,  and  the  officers  under  him,  do 
not  understand  the  art  of  war;"  or  insinuate  that,  if  they  do,  they  are 
afraid  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  practice.  We  have  for  the  last  three 
months  heard  thousands  of  men  freely  expressing  their  opinions  in  the 
streets,  in  hotels,  and  in  private  houses,  about  the  strategic  details  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  we  are  sure  that  not  six  out  of  a  thousand  approved 
the  course  of  our  officers,  whilst  the  balance  were  loud  and  bitter  in  de- 
nouncing unnecessary  tardiness  and  delay ;  yet  these  thousands  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  number  of  our  soldiers,  nor  that  of  the  enemy ;  know 
nothing  of  the  comparative  state  of  discipline  of  either  army,  nothing  as  to 
their  supply  of  munitions  of  war,  provisions  and  means  of  transportation, 
and  nothing  as  to  the  natural  or  artificial  strength  of  the  positions  which 
they  clamorously  insisted  we  should  go  at  once  and  take.  Yet,  knowing 
nothing  about  military  matters,  nothing  about  the  comparative  strength  and 
numbers  of  the  opposing  armies,  nothing  about  the  scene  of  action,  they 
pass  off-hand,  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  against  president,  officers 
and  army,  and  in  the  very  next  breath  will  swear  we  have  the  best  presi- 
dent, the  finest  officers,  and  bravest  soldiers  in  the  world,  if  such  inconsist- 
ency were  merely  inconsiderate,  silly  and  puerile,  we  would  pass  it  over  in 
silence ;  but  it  is  as  wicked  and  mischievous  as  it  is  weak.  To  undermine 
confidence  in  our  army  and  our  officers  is  to  desti*oy,  or  at  least  greatly  im- 
pair, their  efficiency ;  to  arrest  recruiting,  and  to  cripple  the  credit  and  pecu- 
niary ability  of  our  Government.  The  bravest  men  will  lose  presence  of 
mind,  calmness,  coolness  and  coUectedness,  and  become  less  efficient  soldiers, 
when  led  into  battle  by  officers  whom  they  deem  incompetent  or  cowardly; 
for  brave  men,  though  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  country,  are  not 
willing  to  throw  away  their  lives  uselessly ;  nor  will  men  flock  to  a  standard 
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« 

that  is  to  lead  them  to  defeat  anddisgrace^'f  Credit  is  peculiarly  Bensitive, 
and  men  will  not  lend  money  to  a  new  Grovemment,  wmch  at  the  start  hai 
beccHne  in  bad  odor  with  its  own  citizens.  Treasury  notes,  for  a  domestic 
currency,  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  gold  andjj|ver  so  Ions  as  our  Gov- 
ernment enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people,  ajj^iii  that  confidence,  if  con- 
tinued, will  make  the  cotton  and  provision  loa&;;tt|ifficient  to  give  us  credit 
abroad,  and  supply  us  with  all  the  specie  wlijch^  we  may  need.  In  truth* 
our  people  as  yet,  despite  their  criticisms,  complaints  and  i^pinings,  have 
entire  confidence  in  the  Government,  its  officers  and  its  army;  but. distrust 
will  be  sure  in  time  to  ensue,  if  complaint  be  not  abated,  or  blended  at 
least  with  approbation. 

Next  to  raith  in  God,  it  is  necessary  to  the  well-beinff  of  society  to  have 
faith  in  men.  Indeed,  tiiere  could  be  no  such  thing  as  faith  in  God  without 
faith  in  men,  for  we  derive  all  our  ideas  of  a  Chnstian  God  through  the 
medium  of  human  authoritjr.  The  man  who  has  no  faith  in  his  fellow  men, 
especiallv  in  those  in  positions  above  him,  is  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  soci- 
ety, an  Ismaelite,  "  wnose  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
is  against  him.'' 

It  is  our  right  and  duty,  when  we  thoroughly  comprehend  a  subject  and 
see  that  our  officials  have  erred,  to  review  and  censure  their  conduct.  But 
when  we  are,  as  in  this  case,  not  in  possession  of  the  facts  necessary  to  form 
an  opinion,  and  if  we  were,  have  not  the  military  skill  and  capacity  to  form 
one;  and  when  we  know  that  our  officers  have  all  the  facts  before  them, 
and  possess  the  requisite  professional  skiU  to  deal  with  them,  it  is  the  height 
of  impertinence,  presumption  and  wickedness  for  us  to  censure  them.  The 
fickle  and  incoxfttant  Jews,  or  the  more  fickle  and  inconstant  turba  mobUium 
Quiritunij  or  the  depraved  democracy  of  the  North,  miffht  complain  of  their 
rulers  without  cause;  but  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  iS^uth,  so  proud  of  its 
consei^vatism,  if  it  paralyzes  the  energy  and  usefulness  of  its  Government 
by  misrepresentation  and  abuse.'  Better,  far  better,  pass  over  many  trivial 
errors  in  silence,  and  wait  for  a  new  administration,  than  bring  the 
Grovemment  and  the  Confederacy  into  disgrace  by  continuous  complaint 
and  villification. 

So  far  as  we  understand  the  character  of  tiie  war,  the  scene  of  action  and 
relative  strength  of  the  contending  parties,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  war  has 
been  conducted  by  our  officers  and  army  with  admirable  wisdom,  prudence, 
energy  and  courage.  But  we  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  aiiv  opinions 
we  have  formed,  except  what  results  from  our  confidence  in  the  skill,  patri- 
otism and  courage  of  our  officers  and  our  soldiers.  We  all  implicitly  trust 
to  our  doctor  and  ^ur  lawyer  within  the  line  of  their  profession ;  and  it  is 
eaually  natural  and  right  to  tqist  to  our  experienced  and  educated  officers, 
wnether  educated  in  camp  or  at  military  schools,  in  war  matters. 

In  fact,  a  restiess  love  of  excitement  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  com- 
plaints about  the  dilatoriness  of  our  armies.  We  are  all  like  habitual  play- 
goers, and  the  war  is  our  pl|iy ;  we  are  impatient  whilst  the  curtain  is  uown 
and  the  action  suspended,  and  uproarious  in  our  complaints  until  it  rises. 
Each  battle  is  a  new  act,  and  each  skirmish  is  a  new  scene,  and  men  become 
impatient  and  annoyed  if  they  do  not  rapidly  succeed  each  other.  The 
contending  armies  are  to  us  civilians  mere  play-actors,  fighting  for  our 
entertainment  But  real  fighting  is  far  more  interesting  than  sham  fight- 
ing, and  the  disappointme;it  much  greater  when  the  play  does  not  come  ofi* 
as  advertised  in  the  bill.  The  modems,  it  is  said,  are  a  much  more  humane 
people  than  the  ancients.  The  Romans  delighted  in  gladiatorial  shows,  in 
which  three  or  four  might  be  killed  in  an  evening.  They  were  a  hard- 
hearted people.  We  have  been  mollified  and  humanized  by  the  gentle 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  abominate  gladiatorial  shows,  and  bulT-bait- 
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ings,  and  even  cock-fighting;  yet  delight  in  murder  on  a  grand  scale,  trarel 
five  hundred  miles  to  see  a  battle  come  ofi*,  and  are  sadly  disappointed  if 
several  thousand  arc  not  killed. 

We  firmly  believe  that  Christopher  North  was  right  when  he  said  "  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  m  man ;"  and  it  will  stick  to  him  so  long  as 
he  occupies  his  present  clayey  tenement.  We,  ourselves,  plead  no  exemp- 
tion from  this  common  innrmity  of  humanity.  Confident  as  we  *are  that 
our  armies  will  fight  whenever  tne  proper  time  and  opportunity  arrives,  yet, 
when  we  go  down  street  of  evenmgs,  and  hear  neither  of  a  battle  nor  a 
skirmish,  we  always  return  home  dissatisfied  and  sulky.  ^^  Congenial  hor- 
rors/' have  become  our  every-day  food,  and  their  abstraction  lias  a  ver^ 
deleterious  efifeet  on  our  nervous  system. 

To  sustain  our  theory,  we  are  aoout  to  forfeit  our  credit  for  originality. 
Juvenal  has  this  thought — that  wars  serve  as  subjects  of  entertainment  to 
those  who  hear  of  them  or  read  about  them.  Describing  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Hannibal,  he  thus  writes: 


**  I,  demens,  et  ssDvaA  curre  por  Alpes 
Ut  pueris  placeas,  et  declamatio  fiaa." 


We  have  said  that  the  efibrt  of  our  people  and  our  press  to  urge  our  ofii- 
cers  to  proceed  with  forward  and  offensive  movements,  and  rebuking  them 
for  delay,  is  weak,  wicked  and  mischievous.  We  have  a  very  recent  proof 
and  example  of  the  correctness  of  our  suggestions  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Federals.  Scott,  Lincoln  and  Seward  knew  that  their  troops  were  not 
sufficiently  disciplined  for  an  invasive  movement,  and  wei^  opposed  to  the 
attack  at  Bull  Run  and  Manassa,  but  yielded  their  opposition  to  the  abuse 
of  the  Northern  press  and  the  clamors  of  the  mob.  It  was  a  weak  and 
inexcusable  procedure  on  their  parts;  but  all  men  seek  the  approbation  of 
their  fellow  men,  and  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  their  opinions.  We 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  some  of  our  officers  will  be  hurried  into  acts 
of  rashness  by  this  pressure  from  without,  and  that  occasional  defeat  and 
disaster  will  be  the  consequence.  Attacking  the  fortifications  at  Washing- 
ton, on  the  Virginia  side,  will  be  attended  with  great  loss  of  life ;  possibly 
prove  unsuccessful,  destroy  the  prestige  acquired  by  our  past  victories,  an^ 
encourage  and  strengthen  our  enemies.  To  divide  our  army  by  sending,  or 
attempting  to  send,  half  of  it  across  the  Potomac,  until  we  have  closed  the 
navigation  below  Washington  and  can  spare  an  overwhelming  force  for  the 
purpose,  would  be  an  act  of  madness ;  for  oup  troops  on  either  side  could 
not  communicate  with  each  other,  and  we  might  l^  vanquished  in  detail. 
Caution,  next  to  cojurage,  is  the  best  quality  of  a  soldier,  and  especially  in 
defensive  warfare.  It  requires  double  as  much  money  and  double  as  many 
men  to  invade  a  country  as  to  defend  it  Most  invading  armies  have  been 
conquered  by  exhaustion — often  proceeding  from  many  victories. 

HOW  LONG  CAN  THE  NORTH  CONDUCT  THE  WAR— CREDIT  OF  THE 

TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 

The  apothegm  that  "money  is  the  sinews  of  war,*'  is  not  true  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  usually  employed.  It  is  not  money,  but  what  money 
will  buy,  that  constitutes  the  sinews  of  war.  If  men,  provisions  and  all 
the  munitions  of  war  can  be  had  without  money,  there  will  be  no  difficultv 
in  carrying  on  war;  and  if  these  cannot  be  had,  money  will  avail 
nothing,  however  large  the  sum.  Credit,  with  its  own  citizens,  in  a  country 
that  produces  all  the  articles  necessary  for  conducting  war,  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  money ;  and  the  credit  oi  a  nation  will  continue  so  long  as  the 
people  are  attached  to  it,  and  confide  in  its  integrity,  ultimate  ability  to  pay 
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its  debts,  and  upon  its  strength  and  stability.  The  Northwest  produces  an 
immense  surplus  of  the  coarser  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  Northeast  is 
prepared  to  manufacture,  on  short  notice,  any  amount  of  the  munitions  of 
war.  So  long  as  there  is  at  the  North  a  sufficient  annual  production  to 
support  her  people,  and  to  carry  on  the  war,  provided  the  war  be  popular, 
and  she  be  troubled  by  no  internal  dissensions  or  sectional  feuds,  and  her 
people  retain  confidence  in  the  integrity,  stability  and  solvency  of  her 
Grovernment,  the  war  may  be  continued.  But  all  these  things  must  concur 
to  enable  her  to  use  her  credit  instead  of  money,  and  to  continue  the  prose- 
cution of  hostilities.  In  the  case  of  England  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  these  things  did  concur.  The  Bank  of  England  suspended 
specie  payments,  and  continued  in  a  state  of  suspension  until  long  after  thai 
war  was  concluded.  The  notes  of  the  bank  were  made  a  legal  tender,  and 
Enekmd  not  onl^  punctually  paid  her  own  enormous  expenses,  but  was  able 
besides  to  subsidize  half  the  little  States  of  Europe. 

The  North  is  troubled  with  domestic  dissensions  in  the  Northeast;  the 
war  not  being  popular  even  there.     The  Morrill  tariff,  the  loss  of  the 
Southwestern  market,  and  the  closing  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
added  to  the  natural  antipathy  between  the  German  and  Yankee  races,  is 
fast  breeding  a  feud  between  the  Northwest  and  Northeast.    The  former 
section  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  tired  of  and  opposed  to  the  war. 
The  enormous  expenditure  incurred  in  carrying  on  hostilities  threatens  the 
Washington  Government  with  bankruptcy,  alarms  capitalists,  and,  combined 
with  other  causes  which  we  have,  or  shall,  enumerate,  may  soon  destroy  the 
credit  of  its  paper  as  a  medium  of  ordinary  expenditure.     The  usurpations, 
and  tyranny,  and  corruption  of  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet,  their  vulgar  boast- 
ins,  their  little  progress  in  the  proposed  invasion,  and  their  many  disgrace- 
ful defeats,  leave  little  ground  for  confidence  either  in  the  integnty  or 
stability  of  their  Government.    Their  army  is  demoralized,  their  people  at 
home  demoralized,  and  recruits  come  in  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  nil  up  the 
places  of  the  disbanded  three  months  men.     Unless  affairs  very  shortly  take 
some  new  turn,  the  North  will  be  unable  to  prosecute  the  war  further,  as 
well  for  want  of  credit  as  for  want  of  men.     At  present,  the  slow,  but  sure 
and  cautious  course  that  our  officers  are  pursuing— -driving  them  out  of 
Missouri,  expelling  them  from  the  Kanawha  valley  and  from  northwestern 
Virginia,  and  daily  more  closely  besieging  their  Grand  Army  in  Washing- 
ton— i^  circulated  to  disgust,  weary  and  tire  them  out  with  the  war.    If 
our  men  be  impatient  of  delay,  who  never  proposed  offensive  or  invasive 
warfare,  how  much  more  impatient  must  they  be  who  were  promised  a 
speedy  and  easy  conquest,  ana  who  find  that,  after  enormous  expenditure  of 
money,  after  many  disgraceful  defeats,  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives, 
and  after  five  months  hostilities,  instead  of  conauerins  the  South,  they  are 
trembling  for  the  safety  of  Washington  and  of  Philadelphia.     A  continued 
prosecution  of  the.  war  on  the  present  plan,  and  with  our  past  success,  will 
convince  the  North  that  it  can  gain  notning,  and  is  sure  to  lose  and  suffer  a 
great  deal  by  its  further  continuance.     Added  to  these  reasons,  the  North 
apprehends  that  European  nations  will  acknowledge  our  independence  and 
open  the  blockade,  after  a  dignified  delay;  and  no  doubt  she  would  rather 
inake  peace  with  a  good  grace  ere  those  events  take  place,  than  be  forced 
to  make  it  afterwara. 

WHAT   18  TO   BE  GAINED  BY  A   CHANGE   OF    OPERATIONS. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  we  change  the  mode  of  warfare,  capture  or 
attempt  to  capture  Washington  by  ^^ coup  de  main"  all  the  North,  as  at  the 
taking  of  Sumter,  would  name  up  into  a  violent  passion^  civil  dvsii^Ti«L<csQSk 
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and  sectional  feuds  would  be  healed,  and  they  would  turn  out  almost  en 
masse  to  wipe  off  their  disgrace,  and  to  retrieve  their  fortunes.  Yet  we 
may  and  should  get  Washington  by  makinjr  it  too  hot  to  hold  them.  If  we 
cross  the  upper  rotomac  with  fifty  thousand  well-drilled  troops,  thirty  thou- 
sand Marylanders  will  join  us.  We  shall  have  then  but  to  make  a  demon- 
stration on  the  Relay  station,  near  Baltimore,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  land 
communication  with  the  Korth ;  and  long  before  our  army  arrives  at  that 
station,  Lincoln,  with  his  cabinet,  clerks,  and  all  the  parapharnaHa  of 
Government  at  his  heels,  would  make  his  second,  or  northward,  hegira. 

A  voluntary  de^sertion  of  Washington  by  the  Federal  authorities  would 
not  produce  half  the  indignation  at  the  North  that  would  its  forcible  capture. 
Yet  we  confess  we  have  some  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  desirability  of  taking 
it  at  all.  The  Federal  Government  is  now,  and  has  been  from  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  the  Grand  Army  hbs 
been  needed  and  retained  for  its  body  guard,  leaving  little  disposable  force 
for  invasive  purposes.  If  this  Grovemment  be  removed  to  some  secure 
position  in  the  North,  she  will  at  once  have  an  additional  force  of  a  hundred 
thousand  of  her  best  troops  wherewith  to  invade  the  South.  It  may  be 
better  to  permit  Lincoln  and  his  crew  to  remain  in  Washington,  where  fear 
and  trepidation  divide  their  attention  between  what  concerns  their  own 
personal  safety  and  their  country's  good.  This  having  the  capital  of  a 
nation  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  country  is  a  new  and  rash  experiment; 
and  it  may  be  sound  policy  in  us  to  permit  it  to  be  played  out  to  their 
heart's  content 

In  some  respects  the  South  is  better  situated  to  conduct  war  on  credit, 
without  money,  than  the  North.  Her  credit  is  based  on  a  firmer  basis. 
Every  man  in  the  Confederacy,  who  is  not  a  traitor,  feels  that  his  personal 
interests,  safety  and  security  are  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  credit 
of  the  Government.  There  are  a  few  well-defined,  disaffected  neighbor- 
hoods, but  nothing  that  can  ever  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  sectional  feud  ;  for 
the  safetv  and  very  existence  of  each  Southern  State  imperiously  requires 
that  we  should  remain  united.  There  are  no  internal  dissensions;  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  war;  no  parties  amongst  us.  Our  citizens  have  already  ten- 
dered to  the  Government  their  crops,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  war  to  its  probable  conclusion ;  and  those  crops  may,  ere  long,  be  con- 
verted into  specie,  or  exchanged  for  munitions  of  war,  clothing  for  our  sol- 
diers, and  for  other  things  in  which  we  may  be  somewhat  deficient.  '  In  the 
meantime  we  are  rapidlv  learning  to  manufacture  all  the  articles  which  we 
may  need,  and  our  mighty  armies,  suddenly  levied  and  brought  together, 
have  been  very  little  embarrassed  by  deficiency  of  food,  clothmg,  or  muni- 
tions of  war.  Our  treasury  notes  are  as  current  as  gold  and  silver,  and 
will  continue  so,  because  all  of  our  citizens  have  fuU  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  achieve  our  independence — in  the  int^egrity  and  solvency  of  our 
Government,  and  in  the  ^taoility  and  permanence  of  our  institutions.  We 
want  not  a  single  element  that  j^oes  to  form  the  basis  of  national  credit, 
whilst  our  enemies  are  deficient  m  all  of  them. 

ADVANTAGRS   POSSESSED  BT  THE  NORTH. 

But  whilst  the  credit  of  the  North  rests  upon  an  insecure  and  tottering 
basis,  and  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  she  cannot  wage  a  lon^  war,  she 
is  for  the  present  better  situated  than  we  for  maintaining  hostilities.  She 
has  the  whole  machinery  and  prestige  of  an  old  Government  in  her  hands; 
the  navy  of  the  late  Federal  Union  and  its  army  are  all  hers;  she  produces 
a  larger  surplus  of  grain  and  meat  than  we  do.  Her  ports  are  open,  and 
she  can  procure  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  from  abroad — ^for  want  of  a  suffi- 
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ciency  of  which  we  begin  to  suffer;  and,  more  than  all,  she  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  munitions  of  war  for  the  present,  and  can  turn  out  more 
from  her  thousand  factories  much  faster  than  she  will  need  a  new  supply ; 
added  to  this,  her  population  is  much  mor^  numerous.  She  began  the 
war  with,  apparently,  overwhelming  advantages;  we  have  whipped  her 
with  all  those  advantages,  and  now  the  advantages  are  rapidly  growing 
up  on  our  side.  Our  people  were  then  divided — hers  united.  Now, 
her  people  are  divided— ours  united.  Her  army  was  then  much  l2u*^er 
and  better  drilled  than  ours — now  our  army  is  larger  and  better  drilled 
than  hers.  She  finds  it  difhcult  to  get  more  recruits — they  flock  to 
our  standard  faster  than  we  can  arm  and  ^uip  them.  Fubhc  opinion 
in  Europe  was  then  with  her — it  is  now  with  us.  When  to  these 
advantages,  that  have  recently  accrued  to  us,  our  independence  is  recog- 
nized by  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  blockade  broken  up,  the  Nortn 
must  make  peace  or  suffer  invasion. 

We  have  strangely  overlooked  and  omitted  the  chief  advantage  that  the 
South  possesses,  or  will  possess  after  the  war,  in  this  matter  of  creoit,  over 
the  North.  The  South  will  export  about  four  hundred  millions,  and,  of 
course,  import  an  equal  amount.  Moderate  duties  on  these  imports  will 
pay  the  interest  of  the  war  debt,  and  gradually  extinguish  it.  The  North 
will  export  about  fifty  millions,  and  import  the  same  amount;  the  duties  on 
which  will  not  discharge  the  annual  expenses  of  her  Government — much 
less  pay  the  interest  on  ner  war  debt 

SCENES    IN    RICHMOND. 

We  came  to  reside  in  this  city  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Convention,  and  ever  since  then  it  has  been  the  focus  of  news,  of  interest 
and  of  excitement.  Every  day  the  city  has  been  thronged  with  new 
vintors,  and  every  hour  brought  its  news  or  its  rumors.  Thrilling  events 
within  or  without,  hurried  on  in  rapid  succession,  until  it  seemed  not  a 
reality,  but  some  grand  moving  panorama  that  we  were  witnessing.  At 
first,  the  Convention,  with  dogged  and  stupid  obstinacy,  was  deaf  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  people  and  of  the  press,  of  their  wives,  their  sons 
and  their  daughters.  Inuignation  meetings  were  held  at  every  court 
house  and  at  every  cross-road;  thousands  of  their  constituents  came  to 
Richmond  to  protest  against  their  conduct;  commissioners  were  sent  from 
the  more  southern  States  to  urge  them  forward  to  secession ;  even  Mary- 
land— exposed  and  oppressed  Maryland — had  a  committee  sent  here  by  her 
Convention,  to  incite  Virginia  to  bolder  action.  Every  morning  the  whole 
press  of  the  city  teemed  with  the  most  scathing  rebukes  of  its  half-treason- 
able course ;  and  every  evening  crowds  of  eager  and  attentive  people  were 
addressed  from  the  steps  or  windows  of  the  hotels,  by  distinguished  speakers 
from  every  quarter  of  the  Union — all  urging  on  secession.  The  air  was 
every  moment  rent  with  shouts  of  applause,'  whilst  the  surrounding  lamps 
seemed  to  cast  a  brighter  illumination.  Last,  not  least,  the  women  took 
possession  of  the  spare  seats  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention ;  were  in  their 

E laces  long  before  that  body  met,  and  always  sat  out  its  prosy  deliberations. 
Respite  of  the  rules  of  order,  they  would  cheer  and  applaud  the  few, 
honest,  patriotic,  true-hearted  secessionists  in  that  body,  and  give  audible 
and  unmistjikable  evidence  of  their  contempt  for  the  corrupt  or  timid  sub- 
missionists.  After  repeated  cringings  and  fawnings  before  the  throne  of 
Lincoln ;  after  being  insulted,  cuffed  find  kicked  from  his  footstool ;  seeing 
that  no  terms  could  be  made  there,  a  majority  of  the  body  yielded  a  reluc- 
tant assent  to  secession — 

But|  men  convinced  against  their  will, 
Are  of  the  fame  opinion  still. 
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The  old  submissionists  who  constitute  a  majority  of  this' Con ventioii,  will 
not  change  their  opinions,  their  prejudices,  nor  their  partialities — Virginia 
is  still  in  their  hands,  and  she  must  watch  them  closely. 

During  most  of  the  time  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  the  Legislature 
was  also  in  session.  Being  composed  of  intelligent  young  men,  who  under- 
stood the  crisis  and  its  needs,  its  conduct  was  judicious,  prompt,  energetic 
and  patriotic.  Slowly  and  gradually  a  new  set  of  characters  added  interest 
and  variety  to  the  scenes.  Men  in  various  uniforms  began  to  be  seen  in 
our  hotels  and  to  walk  our  streets.  The  city  volunteer  companies,  with 
their  brass-bands  and  fine  corps  of  artillery,  went  through  frequent  exer- 
cise and  drill,  and  added  much  to  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  our  citizens. 
All  began  to  pant  for  war.  The  taking  of  Fort  Sumter  carried  the 
excitement  to  its  highest  pitch.  Every  man  you  met  in  the  street  wrung 
your  hand  with  affectionate  gratulation ;  ana  so  full  of  joy  was  many  a 
bosom,  that  speech  was  drowned  in  tears.  The  cannon  l>oomed  at  inter^ 
vals;  the  troops  turned  out;  at  night  the  houses  were  illuminated;  long 
torch-light  processions,  of  every  grotesque  fancy  and  variety,  pervaded  the 
streets,  whilst  fireworks  illuminated  the  upper  air. 

Soon  after  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  submitted  to  the  people,  lar^ 
numbers  of  troops  from  every  part  of  the  State  and  every  section  of  the 
Confederacy  began  to  flock  into  Richmond.  Tlie  hotels  and  the  streets 
were  filled  with  soldiery,  and  the  city  surrounded  by  camps;  uniforms  of 
every  imaginable  ^ut  and  color  met  you  at  every  turn ;  and  from  that  hour 
to  this,  troops  have  continued  lo  pour  in ;  martial  music  salutes  the  ear  at 
almost  every  hour  of  the  day  and  the  night ;  military  drill  and  exercise 
are  ever  to  be  seen  on  the  one  hand,  and  squads  of  lounging  soldiers,  not 
yet  organized  into  companies  or  on  leave  of^  absence,  on  the  other.  Such 
a  varied  pageant  has  never  before  been  seen  in  an  American  city;  nor 
have  such  thrilling  events  ever  before  been  crowded  into  so  short  a  space 
of  time.  The  conduct  of  our  troops  has  been  invariably  good,  and  they 
have  been  both  agreeable  and  profitable  visitors.  From  the  citizens  in 
general  they  have  received  mucii  kind  attention ;  yet,  we  regret  to  say, 
there  are  demons  in  human  shape  here,  as  elsewhere,  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  necessities  of  the  poor  soldier,  and  swindle  him  in  every  pur- 
chase he  makes.  When  we  hear  of  their  conduct,  we  almost  wish  we  |had 
a  "  Majister  Movum"  with  discretionary  power  to  inflict  the  death  penalty. 
Richmond,  at  the  usual  prices  of  the  titaes,  is  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from 
this  war;  with  those  prices  most  of  her  dealers  are  satisfied — they  who  are 
not,  should  be  held  up  to  public  execration. 

SECESSION  OF   VIRGINIA. 

The  last  scene  of  excitement  here  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of 
the  ordinance  of  secession.  Since  then,  firm  resolve  has  taken  the  place  of 
noisy  gratulation.  Not  a  single  clamorous  demonstration  has  since  been 
enacted.  The  news  of  our  victories  has  been  received  with  silent  joy — all 
men  seeming  to  think  that  we  must  not  stop  to  signalize  and  celebrate  our 
triumphs,  until  the  enemy  is  driven  from  our  soil  and  all  danger  past. 

Another  scene  in  the  passing  panorama,  which  is  still  continuing,  is  the 
daily  arrival  of  prisoners,  of  the  sick,  the  wounded  and  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  Our  hospitals  and  our  prisons  are  crowded,  and  the  solemn  ambu- 
lance and  gloomy  hearse  too  often  meet  the  eye.  Our  women  are  hurrying 
through  our  streets  on  missions  of  mercy,  or  plying  the  needle  in  public 
halls,  or  in  the  domestic  circle,  to  clothe  our  soldiers.  Every  Sabbath  the 
sound  of  war  is  heard  from  our  pulpits,  and  fervent  prayers  ascend  for  the 
success  of  our  arms.     Squads  of^  men,  impatient  for  news,  crowd  about  the 
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telegraph  office  and  beaege  the  printing  establishment.  We  devour  the 
morning  paper  first  and  eat  our  breakfasts  aflerward,  because  the  appetite 
for  news  is  sharper  than  that  for  food.  Throngs  of  secessionists,  from  Balti- 
more and  Washmgton,  have  been  for  some  time  amongst  us,  many  of  whom 
have  lost  their  au  by  their  truth  and  loyalty  to  the  South.  In  one  of  its 
multiform  aspects,  Richmond  is  a  City  of  Kefuge. 

REMOVAL   OF   CAPITOL  TO   RICHMOND. 

Another  change  came  over  our  town  when  the  scat  of  the  Confederate 
Grovernment  was  removed  to  it.  This  removal  was  hailed  with  pleasure 
and  exultation,  because  it  shewed  the  confidence  of  our  rulers  in  their 
ability  to  defend  even  the  frontier,  and  to  drive  back  the  invaders ;  and 
begat  additional  confidence  in  our  army  and  among  our  people.  As  a  tem- 
porary measure,  few  will  question  its  propriety.  The  permanent  seat  of 
Government  should  not  be  fixed  until  alter  full  and  fair  discussion  and  close 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  various  pro- 
posed localities.  We  think  the  claims  of  Richm^d  will  suffer  nothing  from 
such  discussion,  examination  and  comparison.  Whilst  Congress  was  sitting, 
the  Convention,  which  had  adjourned,  again  met,  and  again  adjourned  to 
meet  again.  Its  presence,  though  it  gave  no  new  interest  to  the  scene, 
increased  its  variety,  and  added  to  the  number  of  faces  we  met  in  the 
streets.  It  was  just  at  this  time,  when  these  two  bodies  were  sitting,  when 
strangers  and  fugitives,  and  soldiers  and  officers,  and  curious  visitors,  and 
office  seekers,  filled  the  town,  and  stirriifg  news  and  rumors  about  the  war 
were  every  hour  brought  in  by  telegraph  or  mail  or  travellers,  that  the 
interest  rose  to  its  greatest  height.  But  there  was  no  excitiement.  Our 
rulers,  and  the  officers  of  our  army,  modest  as  they  are  brave,  were  reti- 
cent, calm,  collected  and  determined,  and  our  home  people  caught  their 
manner,  and  tried  to  imitate  their  example.  Nobody  stopped  to  boast  of 
what  we  had  done,  but  ^11  were  ea^er  to  do  more,  or  have  more  done. 
Really,  in  this  whole  matter  of  secession  and  war,  from  the  president  down, 
the  entire  South  has  acted  the  part  of  modest,  but  brave  gentlemen ;  whilst 
the  entire  North,  from  Lincoln  to  the  boot-bla(tk,  has  enacted  the  role  of 
the  bully,  the  blackguard  and  the  coward ;  and  each  section  has  had  the 
world  for  its  spectators  and  its  audience. 

We  would  continue  our  description,  but  we  know  we  do  not  wield  a 
graphic  pen.  A  minute  history  and  description  of  events,  men  and  things 
in  Richmond,  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  months,  would  form  a  most  agreea- 
ble and  instructive  volume.  Tl)ere  are  pens,  we  know,  better  fitted  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  and  we  hope  some  one  of  them  will  take  up  the  theme 
ere  the  full  and  n'esh  recollection  of  men  and  things  fades  from  tne  memory. 

NoTB. — Since  finishing  our  '' Obsorvations  and  Refloctions  on  the  War/'  we 
discover  from  an  article  in  the  miscellaneous  department  of  this  Review,  for  Sep- 
tember, that  we  were  in  error  in  admitting  that  the  Northeast  and  Northwest 
combined,  produced  more  grain  and  meat  in  proportion  to  population  than  the 
Confederate  States.  The  reverse  is  true.  We  produce  per  capita  almost  twice  as 
much  as  they,  and  yet  we  have  heretofore  consumed  not  only  all  our  own  meats, 
but  very  large  quantities  sent  across  the  Ohio  into  Virginia  and  Maryland,  or  down 
the  Mississippi  to  the  cotton  States.  We  assume,  without  the  fear  of  successful 
contradictiap,  that  the  people  of  the  South,  nogruos  included,  consume  twice  as 
much  meat  a  head  as  the  Northern  people.  We  eat  too  much  of  it,  but  they  far  too 
little — for  fttt  meat  is  necessary  to  sustain  animal  heat.  In  all  cold  climates,  the 
people  who  can  obtain  it  eat  large  quantities  of  meat.  The  population  of  the 
Nortb.  as  a  whole,  is.  always  suffering  for  want  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life.     The  negroes  of  the  South  are  abundantly  supplied  with  them. 
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It  is  obvious  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  blockade  of  our  ports,  our  foreign  commerce  must  be  inter- 
rupted and  little  or  no  revenue  can  be  derived  from  duties  on  imports.  The 
Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  therefore,  instead  of  being  liable  to 
censure  for  raining  revenue  by  internal  taxes,  might  with  more  reason  and 
justice  be  arraigned  for  having  postponed,  too  long,  a  measure  which  ought 
to  have  been  adopted  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  the  war  was  fullj  recog- 
nized. The  export  dutj  on  cotton  will  produce  nothing  while  no  cotton 
can  be  exported,  and  without  a  scheme  of  internal  taxation  the  whole 
dependence  of  the  Government,  for  its  own  support  and  for  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  war,  would  be  upon  loans  and  the  credit  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  form  of  treasury  notes.  There  must  surely  be  some  limit 
beyond  which  the  expedient  of  borrowing  cannot  be  carried.  Without  some 
revenue  from  other  source^  even  the  interest  on  former  loans  must  be  paid 
with  borrowed  money,  and  thus  the  mass  of  indebtedness  would  soon  be 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  the  ability  of  the  people  to  lend  were 
not  exhausted,  the  public  credit  would  be  ruinously  impaired  and  the  Con- 
federacy ultimately  reduced  to  discredit  and  bankruptcy. 

But  it  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  the  value  of  the  treasury 
notes,  that  the  Government  should  have  some  certain  revenue,  apart  from 
loanjt.  These  notes  are  in  form  of  promises  to  pay  money,  but  they  are  also 
promises  that  the  Government  will  receive  them  at  their  nominal  value  in 
payment  of  taxes  and  ^other  dues  to  the  Confederacy,  except  only  the 
export  duty  on  cotton.  'And  it  is  upon  this  quality  or  being  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  public  dues  that  the  maintenance  of  their  full  value  will 
mainly  depend.  SoAie  of  them  are  to  be  made  payable  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  without  interest,  and  others  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  frcMn 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Confederate  States  and 
the  United  States,  also  without  interest.  Now,  a  note  or  other  security  for 
the  payment  of  money  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  or  of  any  other  con- 
siderable period  of 'time,  definite  or  indefinite,  without  interest,  is  worth  no 
more  than  the  residue  of  the  nominal  amount  to  be  paid,  after  deducting 
the  interest  for  the  intervening  time.  Of  this  the  daily  practice  of  discount- 
ing notes,  payable  at  a  future  time,  furnishes  a  clear  and  simple  illustration. 
But  if,  in  the  meantime,  any  party  having  large  demands  upon  the  com- 
munity, as,  for  example,  a  bank  to  which  many  individuals  were  always 
indebted,  or  a  Government  whose  treasury'  was  supplied  by  taxes,  should 
agree  to  receive  such  notes  at  the  full,  nominal  amount  in  satisfaction  of 
their  demands,  the  notes,  unless  thoy  were  greatly  in  excess  of  such  de- 
mands, would  at  once  assume  the  same  value  as  if  they  were  payable  imme- 
diately. It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  these  treasury  notes  will  command 
general  credit  and  currency  at  their  nominal  value,  not  because  .they  are 
the  promises  of  the  Governnx^nt  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money  at  a  future 
time,  but  because  the  Government  engages  to  receive  them  immediately  at 
their  full  value  in  payment  of  taxes  and  other  public  dues,  and  also  in  ex- 
change for  the  bonds  or  stock  of  the  Confederacy,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  ei;:ht  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  it  were  absolutely  certain  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  funded  debt  would  be  sold  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year 
to  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  notes  which  might  be  issued — for  exam- 
ple, as  much  as  one-half  or  perhaps  even  less — the  receipts  into  the  treas- 
ury on  account  of  such  sales  might  be  relied  on  to  sustain  the  full  credit  of 
the  notes,  and  keep  them  in  circulation  at  their  nominal  value.     But  inves^ 
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ments  in  tbe  funded  debt  are  entirely  voluntary,  and  dependent  upon  the 
ability  and  willingnees  of  tbe  people  to  purchase.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  our  people  derive  tneir  income  mainly  from  the  production  and 
sale  of  a  few  ^at  agricultural  staples,  which  find  their  chief  markets  in 
foreign  countries,  and  therefore  depend  upon  foreign  commerce  for  their 
commemal  value;  so  that  while  our  foreign  commerce  is  interrupted'  the 
money  income  of  the  people  must  be  in  a* great  measure  cut  off;  and  as  the 
price  of  many  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  nfe  is  at  the  same  time  very  much 
enhanced  by  the  same  cause,  there  cannot  be  any  considerable  surplus  to  be 
invested  in  public  securities. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  a  revenue  from  duties  on  imports,  and  the 
uncertainty  which  must  attend  the  sale  of  the  funded  debt,  it  is  not  only 
eminently  proper,  but  may  be  absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
system  of  internal  taxation  by  which  it  may  be  put  beyond  all  doubt  that 
there  will  be  large  payments  to  be  made  into  tne  treasury,  so  as  to  insure 
the  value  of  the  treasury  notes.  These  treasury  notes  are  in  substance 
and  reality,  though  not  in  name  and  form,  just  such  Government  paper  as 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  ^at  speech  on  the  Treasury  Note 
Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  19th  September, 
1887.  As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  read  that  speech,  and  may 
not  have  Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches  at  hand,  we  extract  from  it  the  following 
passage,  which  relates  specially  to  this  matter : 

• 

MR.  CALHOUN'S  VIEWS  IN  REGARD  TO  TREASURY  NOTES. 

"  On  what,  then,  ought  a  paper  onrrenoy  to  rest  ?  I  wonid  eay,  on  demand  and 
'supply  ximply,  which  regulates  the  value  of  everything  else— the  constant  demand 
which  the  Qovemment  has  on  the  community  for  its  necessary  supplies.  A  me> 
dium  resting  on  this  demand,  which  simply  obligates  the-  Government  to  receive  it 
in  all  of  its  dues,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  except  gold  and  silver,  and 
which  shall  be  optional  with  those  who  have  demands  on  Government,  to  receive  or 
not,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  as  stable  in  its  value  as  those  metals  themselves,  and 
be  as  little  liable  to  abuse  as  the  power  of  coining.  It  would  contain  within  itself 
a  self-regulating  power.  It  would  only  be  issued  to  those  who  had  claims  on  the 
Government,  and  to  those  only  with  their  consent,  and,  of  course,  only  at  or  above 
par  with  gold  and  silver,  and  superior  in  many,  particularly  in  regulating  the  dis- 
tant exchanges  of  the  country.  Should,  however,  a  demand  for  gold  and  silver 
Arom  abroad,  or  other  accidental  causes,  depress  it,  temporarily  as  compared  with 
the  precious  metals,  it  would  then  return  to  the  treasury,  and  as  it  could  not  be 
paid  out  during  such  depression,  its  gradual  diminution  in  the  market  would  restore 
it  to  an  equality,  when  it  would  again  flow  out  into  the  general  circulation.  Thus 
there  would  be  a  constant  altern&te  flux  and  reflux  into  and  from  the  treasury, 
between  it  and  the  precious  metals ;  but  if,  at  any  time,  a  permanent  depression  in 
its  value  be  possible  from  any  cause,  the  only  efl'ect  would  be  to  operate  as  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxes  on  the  community,  and  the -only  suflerer  would  be  the  Government 
itself.  Against  this,  its  own  interest  would  be  a  sufficient  guaranty.  Nothing  but 
experience  can  determine  what  amount,  and  of  what  denominations,  might  be  safely 
issued ;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  country  would  absorb  an  amount 
greatly  exceeding  its  annual  income.  Much  of  its  exchanges,  which  amount  to  a 
vast  sum,  as  well  as  its  banking  business,  would  revolve  about  it,  and  many  mil- 
lions would  thus  be  kept  in  circulation  }>eyond  the  demands  of  the  Government.  It 
may  throw  some  light  on  this  subject  to  state  that  North  Carolina,  just  after  the 
Revolution,  issued  a  large  amount  of  paper,  which  was  made  receivable  In  dues  to 
her.  It  was  also  made  a  legal  tender,  but  which,  of  course,  was  not  obligatory 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  A  large  amount,  say  between  four 
and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  remained  in  circulation  after  that  period,  and 
continued  to  circulate  for  more  than  twenty  years,  at  par  with  gold  and  silver  dur- 
ing the  whole  time,  with  no  other  advantn^c  than  being  received  in  the  revenue  of 
tbe  State,  which  was  much  less  than  $100,000  per  annum.  I  speak  on  the  informa- 
tion of  citizens  of  that  Sute  on  wRom  I  can  rely. 

**  But  whatever  may  be  tbe  amount  that  can  bo  circulated,  I  hold  it  clear  that,  to 
that  amount  it  would  be  as  stable  in  value  as  gold  and  silver  itself,  provided  the 
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Goyernment  be  boand  to  receiye  it  exclusively  with  those  metale  in  all  ita  does, 
and  that  it  be  loft  perfectly  optional  with  those  who  have  claims  on  the  Oorera- 
ment  to  receive  it  or  not.  It  will  also  be  a  necessary  condition,  that  notes  of  too 
small  a  denomination  should  not  be  issued,  so  that  the  treasury  shall  have  ample 
means  to  meet  all  demands  either  in  gold  or  silver,  or  the  bills  of  the  Govemmenti 
at  the  option  of  those  who  have  claims  on  it.  With  these  conditions  no  further 
variation  could  take  place  between  it  and  gold  and  silver  than  that  which  would 
be  caused  by  the  action  of  commerce.  An  unusual  demand  from  abroad  for  the 
metals  would  of  course  raise  them  a  little  in  their  relative  value,  and  depress  rela- 
tively the  Goyernment  bills  in  the  same  proportion,  which  Would  cause  them  to  flow 
into  the  treasury  and  gold  and  silver  to  flow  out;  while  on  the  contrary,  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  bills  in  the  domestic  exchange  would  have  the  reverse 
oflfoct,  causing,  as  I  have  stated,  an  alternate  flux  and  reflux  into  the  treasury 
between  the  two,  which  would  at  all  times  keep  their  relative  values  either  at  or 
near  par." 

In  another  speech  on  an  amendment  which  he  proposed  to  the  bill,  made  soon 
after,  he  said:  ''I  threw  out  some  ideas  on  this  important  subject  in  my  opening 
remarks.  I  have  heard  nothing  to  change  my  opinion.  I  believe  that  Govern- 
ment credit,  in  the  form  I  suggested,  combines  (til  the  requisite  qualities  of  a  credit 
circulation  in  the  highest  degree,  and  also  that  Government  ought  not  to  use  any 
other  credit  but  its  own  in  its  financial  operations.  «  •  •  •  • 

''We  are  told  the  form  I  suggested  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  continental 
money — a  ghost  that  is  ever  conjured  up  by  all  who  wish  to  give  the  banks  an 
exclusive  monopoly  of  Government  credit.  The  assertion  is  not  true:  there  is  not 
the  least  analogy  between  them.  The  one  was  a  promise  to  pay  when  there  was  no 
revouue,  and  the  other  is  a  promise  to  receive  in  the  dues  of  the  Government  when 
there  is  an  abundant  revenue.  ••*•♦♦» 

"  But  there  remains  another  and  great  advantage.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  would 
open  almost  unbounded  resources  to  carry  it  on,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  what  I  am  most  disposed  to  call  a  fraud — public  loans.  I  have  already  shown, 
that  the  loans  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Government  were  very  little  more 
than  loaning  back  to  the  Government  its  own  credit;  and  this  is  more  or  less  true 
of  all  loans  where  the  banking  system  prevails.  It  was  pre-eminently  so  in  our 
late  war.  The  circulation  of  the  Government  credit  in  the  shape  of  bills  receiva- 
ble exclusively  with  gold  and  silver  in  its  dues,  and  the  sales  of  public  lands, 
would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  loans,  by  increasing  its  bills  with  the  increase 
of  taxes.  The  increase  of  taxes  and,  of  course,  of  revenue  and  expenditures, 
would  be  followed  by  an  increased  demand  for  Government  bills,  while  the  latter 
would  furnish  the  means  of  paying  the  taxes  without  increasing  in  the  same  degree 
the  pressure  on  the  community.  This,  with  a  judicious  system  of  funding  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  would  go  far  to  exempt  the  Government  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
tracting public  loans  in  the  event  of  war." 

The  speeches  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  similar  topics,  ou^ht  to  be  carefully  studied  by 
tnose  who  desire  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  finance,  currency  and 
conunerce.  Nowhere  else  are  they  to  be  found  more  thoroughly  considered 
or  more  clearly  expounded. 

If  the  treasury  notes  of  the  Confederate  States  were  simply  promises  to 
pay  at  the  expiration  of  several  years,  without  interest,  and  were  not  made 
receivable  at  all  times  during  the  interval  in  payment  of  dues  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  would  be  depreciated  at  least  as 
much  below  their  nominal  value  as  the  amount  of  the  interest  for  the  period 
of  their  running  to  maturity,  and  perhaps  considerably  more.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  they  contained  no  promise  to  pay  at  all,  but  merely  enganred  the 
Government  to  receive  them  in  payment  of  public  dues,  they  would  main- 
tain their  full  nominal  value,  provided  the  payments  to  be  made  into  the 
treasury  bore  a  just  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  notes  issued.  Jt  is 
therefore  manifest  that  their  value  consists  not  in  their  being  ultimr<tely 
payable,  but  in  their  being  immediately  receivable,  and  that  they  would  be 
equally  valuable  if  they  were  not  payable  at  all. 

In  this  measure  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  substantially  adopted 
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without  acknowledgment,  under  the  disguise  of  another  name  and  a  dif- 
ferent form. 

HOW  THE   WAR  TAX   WILL   OPERATE. 

The  war  tax  of  fifly  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  value  of  real 
estate,  slaves,  merchandise,  bank  and  other  corporation  stocks,  and  some 
other  descriptions  of  property,  will,  no  doubt,  be  onerous  and  inconvenient 
to  many  persons ;  but  as  Jieads  of  families,  whose  taxable  property  is  of  less 
value  than  five  hundred  dollars,  arc  exempt  .from  the  tax,  the  poor  will  be 
almost  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  its  direct  burthens.  The  rich  may  be 
compelled  to  forego  some  of  their  accustomed  luxuries,  or  to  add  less,  or 
perhaps  even  nothing,  to  their  accumulated  wealth ;  and  those  who  occupy 
the  middle  ground  octween  riches  and  poverty,  may  find  it  necessary  to 
abstain  from  some  of  their  usual  comforts  and  enjoyments,  and  may  be  sub- 
jected to  some  inconvenient  privations ;  but  these  things  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison  with  the  hardships  and  perils  to  which  our  soldiers  are 
exposed  in  the  field,  and  seem  absolutely  less  than  nothing  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  arc  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  for  the  security  of  all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are. 

But  it  is  possible,  and  perhaps  even  not  altogether  improbable,  tliat  this 
tax  may  never  be  collected.  The  strange  infatuation  by  which  the  people 
of  the  North  are  deluded  to  believe  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  subjugate  us 
and  force  us  back  into  political  union  with  them  and  under  their  Govern- 
ment, cannot  endure  very  long.  A  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a  f^w  months 
more,  with  the  experience  they  have  already  had,  can  scarcely  fail  to  bring 
them  to  a  sober  perception  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  an  enterprise 
which  has  appeared  to  them  to  be  so  easy  to  be  accomplished.  They  will 
then  begin  to  entert^^n  thoughts  of  |)eace,  however  little  they  may  be 
inclined  to  it  now.  The  loss  of  the  Southern  States  is  a  very  severe  blow, 
both  to  their  pride  and  their  pecuniary  interests ;  it  is  therefore  perfectly 
natural  that  thev  should  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  prevent  so  serious  a 
calamity.  But  they  must  soon  be  convinced  that  the  effort  is  hopeless.  In 
the  meantime,  while  the  war  lasts,  they  are  suffering  all  the  evils  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  and  others  besides.  If  the  two  sections  were  at  peace 
with  each  other,  though  politically  and  commercially  separated,  the  North, 
though  deprived  of  the  great  advantage  of  free  trade  with  the  South,  while 
others  were  subject  to  burthensome  duties  and  hindrances,  would  still  enjoy 
many  of  the  benefits  of  commerce  with  us;  but  while  we  are  at  war  all 
commerce  between  us  is  entirely  cut  off,  and  in  addition  to  the  previous 
mischiefs  which  the  suppression  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their  trade  must 
necessarily  inflict  upon  a  commercial  people,  they  have,  also  to  bear  the 
burthens,  losses  and  inconveniences  of  the  war.  It  is  therefore  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  they  will  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  uselessness 
and  folly  of  persisting  in  the  war,  and  will  be  as  anxious  to  bring  it  to  a  close 
as  they  were  to  rush  into  it.  And  when  peace  is  restored  and  our  foreign 
commerce  is  reopened,  we  shall  immediately  begin  to  derive  a  large  revenue 
from  duties  on  imports. 

The  result  would  be  very  nearly  the  same,  even  though  the  war  should 
not  cease,  if  the  blockade  ot  our  ports  were  disregarded  and  set  aside  by  the 
great  maritime  Powers  of  £urope.  The  exportation  of  our  products  and 
the  importation  of  the  foreign  merchandise  received  in  exchange  for  them, 
would  then  be  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms  and  on  foreign  account,  that  is 
to  say,  our  products  would  be  purchased  in  our  ports  on  account  of  foreign 
merchants,  and  shipped  as  the  property  of  neutral  foreigners  in  neutral  ves- 
sels, and  our  supplies  of  foreign  commodities  would  come  into  our  ports  the 
property  of  neutrals  in  neutral  vessels,  and  the  ownership  would  not  be 
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changed  until  the  importation  was  completed,  knd  the  goods  as  much  beyond 
the  rea^h  of  the  enemy  as  any  other  part  of  our  property.  For  a  lon^  time 
past  much  the  greater  part  of  our  foreign  commerce  has  been  in  the  nands 
of  European  and  Nortnem  merchants,  and  so  it  would  be  again  for  some 
time  to  come  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  until  a  class  of  exporting  and 
importing  merchants  should  grow  up  among  ourselves.  But  in  the  pomt  of 
view  in  which  we  are  now  considering  the  subject,  that  is,  with  reference  to 
the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  and  the  amount  of  revenue  accruing 
from  duties  on  imports,  it  would  make  no  material  difference  whether  the 
trade  was  carried  on  by  foreigners  and  in  foreign  bottoms,  or  by  merchants 
and  in  vessels  of  our  own.  The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports,  and  the 
amount  of  revenue  from  customs,  would  be  nearly  the  same  m  either  case. 
With  our  foreign  commerce  revived,  either  by  the  termination  of  the  war 
or  the  breaking  up  of  the  blockade,  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Con- 
federate States  would  be  at  least  200,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of 
the  imports  could  not  be  less  than  that  sum,  and  might  be  greater.  Assum- 
ing it  to  be  $200,000,000,  the  revenue  from  duties  on  imports  under  the 
existing  tariff  would  not  fall  short  of  80,000,000  of  dollars.  At  the  same 
time  the  market  of  the  world  being  open  for  the  sale  of  our  products,  the 
people  would  be  more  abundantly  supplied  with  the  means  or  investing  in 
the  funded  debt  of  the  Confederacy.  The  large  receipts  from  these  two 
sources  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  at  the  highest  point  the 
credit  and  currency  of  the  treasury  notes,  so  that  the  finances  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  easy  and  prosperous.  In  siich  a  condition  of  affairs  the 
war  tax  would  become  unnecessary,  and  might  with  safety  and  propriety  be 
repealed.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  objecting,  generally,  to  mtemal  and 
direct  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  deliberate  conviction  that  inte^ 
nal  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  ought  to  constitute  a  permanent  and  regular 
part  of  the  fiscal  system  of  the  Confederacy.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  unwise 
for  any  Government  to  depend  for  its  revenue  exclusively  upon  taxes  on 
foreign  commerce ;  but  more  especially  the  Government  of  a  country  not 
possessing  the  elements  of  naval  power,  and  therefore  exposed  to  the  nsk  of 
naving  its  foreign  commerce  interrupted  by  war,  and  the  sources  of  its  rev- 
,enue  thus  cut  off  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  in  want  of  means.  But 
the  inauguration  of  the  financial  policy  here  indicated  must  be  deferred  to 
a  period  of  greater  quiet  and  security,  when  it  may  be  calmly  and  thor^ 
oughly  considered,  and  its  foundations  wisely  and  carefully  laid.  In  the 
meantime  the  early  establishment  of  our  foreign  commerce  would  give  us  a 
sufficient  revenue  from  duties  on  imports,  and  as  the  Act  for  lev^nng  the 
war  tax  was  no  doubt  passed  under  the  belief  that  there  would  be  little  or 
no  revenue  from  duties  on  imports,  and  intended  to  supply  that  deficiency, 
the  reason  of  the  law  having  ceased  to  exist,  why  should  the  law  itself  be 
continued  ?  The  people  of  the  several  States  must  necessarily  be  subjected 
to  extraordinary  burthens  in  the  form  of  heavier  State  taxation,  increased 
expenses  of  living,  and  demands  for  private  contributions,  which  cannot  be 
re-sistcd.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  relieved  from  all  exactions  which  are 
not  absolutely  indispensable.  The  choice  is  between  a  great  reduction  of 
the  duties  oili  imports  and  the  repeal  of  the  war  tax.  The  scale  of  duties 
on  imports  ought,  no  doubt,  at  the  proper  time,  to  be  vi-ry  much  reduced, 
and  a  scheme  of  moderate  and'  equal  internal  taxes  ought  to  be  arranjred 
and  established.  But  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports  would  be 
productive  of  great  damage  and  injustice  to  merchants  having  in  their  pos- 
session stocks  of  merchandise,  on  which  the  higher  rates  had  been  paid; 
while  the  repeal  of  the  war  tax  would  do  no  injury  to  any  class  of  people, 
and  afford  signal  relief  to  all  classes. 
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TAXING  POWER  OF  THK  CONFEDERATE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  provisional  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  under  which  the 
Government  is  now  acting,  gives  to  each  of  the  States  an  equal  voice  in  the 
Congress,  and  does  not  contain  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  of  the  permanent  ponstitution  of  the  Confederate 
States,  which  declares  that  "  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States,  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers— which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free 
fersons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
ndians  not  taxea,  three-fiflhs  of  all  slaves."  The  taxing  power  of  the  pres- 
ent Government  is,  therefore,  unrestricted ;  but  if  just  such  a  tax  Act  as 
this  should  be  passed  by  the  Confess  which  will  assemble  next  winter 
under  the  permanent  Constitution,  it  would  be  liable  to  very  grave  consti- 
tutional objections ;  for  some  of  the  taxes  included  in  the  Act  are  clearly 
direct  taxes,  and  yet  they  are  not  apportioned  among  the  States  according 
to  their  respective  numbers  determined  in  the  manner  above  stated.  In  our 
judgment,  the  taxes  on  real  estate,  slaves,  bank  stocks  and  railroad  and 
other  corporation  stocks,  money  at  interest  or  invested  in  bills,  notes,  or 
other  securities,  wat<rhes,  plates,  pianos  (except  such  as  may  be  held  by 
manufacturers  or  dealers  for  sale),  and  pleasure  carriages  (except  such  as 
are  kept  for  sale  or  hire)  arc  all  direct  taxes.  It  is  true,  that  as  early  as  the 
year  1794,  only  five  years  after  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  went 
into  operation,  the  Supreme  Court  determined  that  a  tax  on  pleasure  car- 
riages kept  by  the  owner  for  his  own  use  was  an  indirect  and  not  a  direct 
tax.  (Hylton  vs.  United  States,  3  Dallas,  171.)  The  chief,  and  in  truth 
the  only  reason  assigned  for  this  judgment  is,  tnat  a  tax  on  pleasure  car- 
nages could  not  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Constitution ;  because  there  might  be  many  such  carriages  in 
some  of  the  States  and  few  or  none  in  others,  and  therefore  the  tax  was  not 
a  direct  tax  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution.  This  reason  obviously  applies, 
with  even  greater  force,  to  a  tax  on  slaves,  because  in  some  of  the  States 
there  are  actually  no  slaves.  Yet  afterward,  in  1798,  Congress  passed  an 
Act,  laying  a  direct  tax  of  $2,000,000,  which  is  carefully  apportioned  among 
the  States,  by  defining  the  exact  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  State,  viz.:  New 
Hampshire,  $77,705  36  ;  Massachusetts,  $260,435  31,  etc.  The  Act  directs 
that  the  tax  shall  be  assessed  on  dwelling-houses,  lands  and  sUwes ;  thus 
distinctly  affirming  that  a  tax  on  slaves  is  a  direct  tax.  And  the  same 
thing  was  done  again  in  1813,  when  a  direct  tax  of  $3,000,000  was  laid, 
and  an  Act  was  passed  "  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  direct  taxes," 
the  fifth  section  of  which  declares,  **  that  whenever  a  direct  tax  shall  be 
laid  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  same  shall  be  assessed  and 
laid  on  the  value  of  all  lands,  lots  of  ground  with  their  improvements, 
dwelling-houses  and  slaves" 

The  truth  is  they  shrunk  from  the  danger  of  practically  asserting  that  a 
tax  on  slaves  was  an  indirect  tax ;  for  then  it  would  follow  that  by  taxing 
slaves  and  nothing  else,  the  whole  burthen  of  supporting  the  Government 
might  be  thrown  upon  the slaveholding  States;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  point 
out  any  rational  distinction  in  this  respect  between  a  tax  on  slaves  and  a 
tax  on  pleasure  carriages.  The  distinction  between  a  direct  and  an 
indirect  tax  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  and  existed  before  and 
independently  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  the  word  "  direct"  was  uncjues- 
tionably  used  in  its  natural  and  proper  sense,  and  not  in  any  new  sense 
having  reference  to  the  practicability  or  convenience  of  apportioning  the 
tax.  A  direct  tax  is  one  which  is  originally  ptiid  and  also  ultimately  borne 
by  the  same  person,  who  thus  pays  it  directly  into  the  public  treasury.     An 
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indirect  tax  is  one  which,  though  paid  by  one  person,  is  afterward  rt*funded 
and  ultimately  borne  by  others,  and  therefore  passes  indirectly  from  them 
into  the  treasury.  Our  taxes  on  lands  and  slaves  are  familiar  examples  of 
the  foiiner,  and  duties  on  imports  and  excises  on  merchandize  which  are 
paid  by  the  merchants  and  afterward  refunded  in  the  price  for  which  they 
sell  the  ^oods,  are  examples  of  4;he  latter.  The  clause  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  declares  that  **  Representatives  and  direct  taxes 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States,"  etc.,  is  adopted  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  with  no  other  alteration  than  the 
substitution  of  the  word  "slaves"  for  "other  persons,"  and  there  is  nothing 
anywhere  else  in  the  Constitution  to  define  more  clearly  the  distinction 
between  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  Did  the  Confederate  States  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  the  interpretation 
put  upon  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ?  If  they  did  so  in 
this  instance,  why  not  in  every  other?  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  affirmed  the  power  of  Congress  to  incorporate  a  bank — does  the 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  confer  that  power  upon  their 
Congress  ? 

In  this  matter  of  taxation  and  finance,  and  also  in  some  others,  but 
especially  in  this,  the  Constitution  is  very  defective.  The  powers  of  the 
Government  are  not  defined  with  suflUcient  clearness  and  explicitnes8,  and 
for  want  of  proper  linutation  and  restriction,  will  be  liable  to  dangerous 
abuses.  It  is  surely  not  impracticable  to  endow  the  Government  with  all 
the  revenue  power  necessary  for  the  public  service,  but  so  restrict<'d  that  it 
could  not  be  perverted  to  the  public  injury.  And  when  the  war  is  ended, 
the  attention  of  the  peopI<^  cannot  be  too  soon  directed  to  this  important 
subject. 


-•••► 


ABT.  XIV.-THE  NEW  SEA-SALT  HAITUFACTUBE  OF  THE  COKFEDERATE 

STATES. 

BT  PROF.  R.  TH0MAS8Y. 

[Wo  call  the  seriotis  attontion  of  the  pablic  to  the  views  of  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Thomiissy,  in  regard  to  the  alarming  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  salt,  and  to 
the  only  pof^aible  mode  of  relief.  This  article,  so  essential  to  oar  very  existence,  must 
not  rest  upon  any  uncertainty,  but  should  be  provided  for  by  municipal  and  State 
action,  if  individual  enterprise  prove  to  be  inadequate.  We  shall  want  at  least 
400,000  bushels  of  salt,  and  the  question  is,  how  are  we  to  get  it?  We  cannot 
rely  upon  running  the  blockade  nor  upon  existing  works,  but  must  put  in  operation 
new  and  very  extensive  machinery.  This  movement  Mr.  Thomassy  proposes  to 
aid,  and  wo  desire  again  to  put  him  in  communication  with  the  Southern  public. 
His  proposals  are  of  the  highest  importance.  We  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject  ourselves.] — Editor. 

How  many  Southern  interests  have  been  jeopardised  by  a  dream  of  per- 
petual peace !  Before  the  present  war,  when  the  Southern  States  were 
from  every  side  invaded  by  manufactured  products  from  the  North  and  from 
abroad,  the  import  of  foreign  salt  was  increasing  yearly  with  a  wonderful 
progression.  It  was  carried  on,  not  as  of  old,  during  the  colonial  times,  by 
some  hundred  sacks  of  this  article,  but  by  thousands  and  ten  thousands  w 
sacks  and  tons  landed  every  week  on  the  American  wharves.     So  that 
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every  year  one,  two,  three  or  more  millions  of  bushels  were  imported,  as 
if  it  were  to  prevent  the  competition  of  a  domestic  manufacture  by  the 
superabundance  of  the  foreign  merchandise. 

What  change  has  happened  since  we  are  aroused  from  our  dreams  by  the 
blockade  of  our  ports  and  the  prospect  of  a  probable  long  war !  No  more 
cargoes  of  salt  being  landed  on  our  wharves,  the  value  of  this  indispensable 
article  increased  monthly,  proportionally  to  its  scarcity.  In  many  places  of 
the  sea-ooasts,  the  bushel  of  salt  costs  now  two  dollars  instead  of  twenty-five 
cejits,  as  it  did  some  months  ago.  Such  a  price  supposes  already  an  alarm- 
ing scarcity.  Indeed,  the  annual  supply  brought  nomej  by  foreign  vessels, 
durinff  the  shipping  season  of  cotton,  cannot  fail  to  be  exhausted  at  the 
end  01  the  next  winter.  So  that  the  moment  approaches  again  when,  as 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  also  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  cost 
per  bushel  of  salt  was  raised  at  Charleston  and  many  other  places  to  six 
and  eight  dollars.  Mark  that — six  and  eight  dollars  for  what  costs  only  two 
or  three  cents  to  be  manufactured  by  atmosphisric  evaporation  on  the  sea- 
boards of  France,  Spain  or  Italy,  and  what  I  have  myself  produced  at  one 
and  a  half  cents  from  the  wesuc  brine  of  the  Adriatic  sea !  Look  at  the 
remarkable  disproportion  between  the  producing  price  abroad  and  the  sell- 
ing price  at  home.  In  the  present  time  let  us  look  to  household  salt ;  for 
soon  will  come  the  turn  of  the  monopolists,  and  what  a  fair  chance  for  their 
grasping  this  vital  merchandise  from  the  general  market  I  How  they  will 
easily  submit  the  improvident  consumers  to  any  extortionate  price  ! 

Indeed,  the  actual-  production  of  6ur  domestic  salt  is  not  even  ^qual  to 
one-tenth  of  the  general  want. 

From  such  a  situation  how  many  public  evils  may  grow  out  ?  It  is  easier 
to  foresee  than  to  prevent  them.  Whatsoever  be  the  result  of  so  long  a 
carelessness  in  the  matter  of  a  domestic  supply  of  salt,  we  are  to  give  some 
correct  information  on  the  American  salt  consumption,  and  the  new  method 
of  making  it  from  the  sea-brine,  which  might  easily  be  established  either  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  or  along  the  Mexican  gulf. 

First,  we  must  remark,  the  North  Americans  are  the  greatest  consumers 
of  comtition  salt  in  the  world.  If  we  include  the  salt  used  in  their  meat- 
curing  establishments  and  fisheries,  a  portion  of  which  is  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  more  than  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant  is  the  average  of  their 
individual  consumption,  whilst  in  Europe  the  same  average  does  not  reach 
a  half  bushel.  Then,  if  the  supply  of  this  article,  of  which  we  are  threat- 
ened to  become  short,  has  been  always  and  everywhere  considered  as  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  we  must  a  fortiori  take  it  for  granted  amon^  us, 
and  we  must  look  at  once  at  the  cheapness  ^nd  abundance  of  the  article. 
Indeed,  the  repeal  by  Congress  of  the  old  duty  on  foreign  salt,  and  the  pas- 
sionate speeches  of  Thomas  Benton  on  this  question  of  national  economy, 
had  no  other  aim.  Unable  to  sustain  any  competition,  the  imperfect  do- 
mestic salt-iflanufactories  of  the  seaboard,  were  given  up  only  from  the 
lack  of  practical  skill ;  and  since  that  time  nearly  all  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  have  been  relying  for  their  home  supply  and  for  manur- 
ing their  fields  on  the  arrivals  from  abroad. 

We  know  the  best  fertilizers  are  the  product  of  the  sea,  and,  therefore, 
several  of,  them  ought  to  be  manufactured  at  our  salt  works.  Nature  itself 
affords  the  raw  standard  of  such  a  production,  and^vill  give  the  first  under- 
standing of  it.  This  has  been  already  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Daniel  Lcc,  in 
his  Study  of  Soil  (^Agricultural  Reports  of  1850-51)  : 

"The  salts  of  the  ocean,"  says  he,  "of  which  Peruvian  Guano  is  the  best  repre- 
sentative, should  be  obtained  and  employed  to  add  three-fold  to  the  productions  of 
cultivated  landf.     The  same  organized  and  disorganized  elements  in  the  sea  that 
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sapports  its  flora  and  faana,  aro  equally  capable  of  nourishing  all  land  plants  and 
animals.  Every  river  and  smaller  stream  that  falls  into  the  ocean,  carries  with  it 
an  indefinite  amount  of  both  the  mineral  and  organic  constituents  of  all  crops. 
All  lakes  and  seas  which  have  no  outlet  except  by  solar  evaporation,  are  salt;  and, 
in  many  places,  salts  of  lime,  soda  and  potash  are  precipitated.  It  ia  more  th<tn 
probable  that  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  in  Florida  and  other  'southern  AtlanUe 
and  Gulf  States,  to  obtain  salt  for  manure,  will  pay  a  fair  profit.  The  water 
should  be  let  into  shallow  basins  at  high  tide,  and  there  remain  until  the  sun  and 
wind  evaporate  it.  The  more  compound  the  salts,  the  better  for  all  agricultural 
purposes." 

These  reflections  are  judicious,  but  too  deficient,  certainly,  in  leaving 
nly  the  sun  and  wind  in  charge  of  making  salt  on  the  Southern  shores. 
Many  specimens  of  that  spontaneous  production  are  met  with  in  the  lakes 
of  Texas  or  on  the  keys  of  Florida.  But  so  irregular  a  manufacture, 
carried  on  by  the  grace  of  God  alone,  without  the  help  of  human  skill,  is 
too  old-fashioned  and  patriarchal  to  be  relied  upon.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
everything,  we  must  follow  the  progress  of  the  age;  and  when  salt,  by  an 
improved  process  controlling  all  the  evaporating  power  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  made  for  about  two  cents  per  bushel  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  we  must  undoubtedly  do  the  same  as  well,  if  no  better,  under 
physical  circumstances  a  great  deal  more  favorable  to  the  evaporation  of 
the  sea  brine. 

Remark,  also,  that  common  salt  is  not  the  only  product  of  these  scientific 
salt-works.  The  sea  contains  the  residuum  of  the  universal  washing  of 
the  earth,  and  into  its  water  many  kinds  of  salt  may  be  found  in  solution. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  get  them  by  a  practical  and  cheap  method;  and 
this  is  what  is  done  by  making  good  salt  or  the  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  which 
crytalizes  afler  the  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  deposited,  and  before  the 
sulphates  of  magnesia,  soda  and  potash  are  drawn  in  large  quantities  from 
the  bitter  waters.  These  salts  may  be  manufactured  from  the  residuum  of 
the  common  salt. 

The  three  sulphates  will  help  the  Southern  industrial  pursuits  to  compete 
against  the  importations  of  tlie  Old  World ;  but  they  will  be  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  especially  the  sulphate  of  soda,  which  often  is  a  great 
deal  more  available  than  the  common  salt  itself  in  the  alimentation  of 
domestic  animals. 

I  am  not  to  explain  here  how  this  new  manufacture  will  be  added  to  our 
salt-works,  but  only  to  remember  that  it  is  carried  on  with  admirable 
success  in  the  south  of  France. 

To  close  the  agricultural  point  of  view  of  the  nuestion,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  common  sea  salt  shall  be  produced  in  such 
abundan(!e  as  to  be  everywhere  at  hand,  not  only  on  our  tables,  but 
in  the  stables  of  every  farm  for  improving  the  health  of  cattle,  and 
rewarding,  as  a  fertilizer,  the  ■  bright  and  noble  occupatior^  '^f  Southern 
husbandry. 

We  append  to  Mr.  Thomassy's  paper  the  prospectus  which  he  has  issued 
for  the  establishment  of  a  salt-producing  company,  in  which  the  modus 
operandi  and  the  probable  results  are  explained.^  The  subject  is  certainly 
deserving  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  we  commend  it  to  their  attention 
in. the  language  of  a  Committee  of  the  City  Council  of  Charleston: 

"  In  conclusion,  your  Committee  have  only  to  add  that  the  home  produc- 
tion of  an  abundant  supply  of  salt,  at  a  cheap  rate,  being  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  country,  ought  to  be  liberally  encouraged  both  by  the  State 
and  municipal  authorities,  and  that  we  should  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  science  and  large  experience  of  Professor  Thomassy  for  the  attainment 
of  so  desirable  an  object." 
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PROSPECTUS  of  a  Joint  Stoek  Company  for  Sea  Salt  Manufacture,  on  an  im- 
proved and  patented  plan,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Raymond  Tho- 
massy: 

Whereat,  the  producing  price  of  the  sea  salt,  made  by  atmospheric  evaporation, 
in  the  south  of  France,  Spain  or  Italy,  is  no  more  than  two  or  three  cents  a  bushel, 
and  the  public  notoriety  of  that  cheapness  is  fully  certified  by  th^American  Consul 
at  Cadis,  declaring  the  average  ushoUsale  price  of  Cadin  aalt  to  he  three  and  a  half 
cente  per  bushel,     (See  Coneular  Betume  of  1855-56,  p.  107,  Vol.  III.) 

Wherea»f  the  manufacture  of  the  American  salt  by  the  same  atmospheric  evapo- 
ration, either  in  the  Southern  or  Northern  States,  has  been  always  so  misunderstood 
that  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  Professor  Cook,  appointed  by  the  salt  producers  of 
that  city,  tells  them:  ^6ou<  t^ree-fourthe  of  the  evaporating  power  it  lo«t  in  the 
actual  proeeae  of  making  aalt,     {OJicial  Report  of  1854,  p.  14.) 

And  whereaa,  by  controlling  all  that  evaporating  power,  we  can  make  salt  as 
cheap  and  good  in  America  as  it  is  made  in  the  south  of  Spain  or  France,  inasmuch 
that  Mr.  R.  Thomassy,  having  improved  that  method  of  manufacture,  is  to  have  a 
patent-right  for  it  in  the  Confederate  States,  and  has  already  taken  a  caveat: 

A  Joint-Stock  Company  is  herewith  organised,  on  the  following  basis,  for  estab- 
lishing salt-works  which  will  produce  the  first  year,  at  least,  100,000  bushels,  and 
each  subsequent  year  from  300,000  to  500,000  bushels. 

1.  These  works  will  require  an  outlay  of  about  $75,000  for  the  construction  of 
the  embankments,  salting  rooms,  houses,  steam-engine,  purchase  of  thirty  negroes 
(women  and  children  included),  tools,  provisions,  and  salary  of  the  superintendent 
and  subordinates. 

2.  The  war  price  of  salt,  which  increases  so  rapidly,  is  now  $1  50  a  bushel,  and 
will  last,  I  suppose,  one  yeur*  The  peace  price  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile, 
and  other  main  harbors,  is  about  twenty  cents  a  bushel. 

3.  When  the  above  salt-works  commence  operation,  the  salt  will  cost  the  com- 
pany ten  cents  delivered  in  the  market,  during  the  first  year,  and  about  six  cents 
the  following  years. 

Hence  the  financial  situation  of  the  company : 

9RARB8.. 

Maximum  cost  of  the  works $75,000,  representing  750  • 

To  Mr.  Thomassy,  for  his  skill  and  a  patent- right 

peculiar  to  the  State  where  the   said  salt-works 

shall  be  established 25,000,  or  250  > 


100,000  1,000 

Profit  the  first  year,  100,000  bushels  to  be  paid $150,000 

Profit  the  second  and  third  years,  600,000  bushels  at  the  peace  price 120,000 


270,000 
Deduction  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  three  years 50,000 


General  and  net  income  for  three  years 220,000 

Deduction  of  25  per  cent  for  Mr.  Thomasay 55,000 


Net  profit  of  the  primitive  outlay  for  three  years 165,000 

or  for  one  year  $55,000 — ^thus  giving  an  interest  of  74  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of 
foundation. 

N.  B. — This  interest  of  74  per  cent  is  but  a  minimum.    Indeed,  the  stock- 
holders must  consider — 

1.  The  article  to  be  manufactured  by  atmospheric  evaporation  is  a  sea  salt,  like 
the  Turk's  Island  salt,  the  use  of  which  is  made  obligatory  by  law  for  curing  the 
army  and  navy  provisions;  so  that  the  boiled  salt  made  at  home,  or  from- abroad,, 
will  never  compete  against  it,  in  the  moat-curing  establishments. 

2.  The  unclean  salt  of  the  same  manufacture,  which  is  given  up  in  France  into 
the  salt-works,  is  perfectly  good  for  cattle  and  manuring  purposes,  and  may  be  sold, 
with  great  profit,  even  at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  especially  when  the  shipment  of  guano  > 
has  ceased. 

3.  The  bitter  toater*,  residuum  of  tho  same  manufacture,  are  oxtenstvely  used'. 
in  France  for  chemical  products,  and  their  avail  will  constitute  iu  tlic  Cuat'edera* 
tion  another  great  industry. 

4.  If  the  war  price   of  salt,  instead  of  lasting  one  lasts  two  yuar^,  the  300,000 ' 
VOL.  VI — NOS.  IV  *  V.  8 
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busbola  of  the  second  year  ^onfy  will  give  a  net  income  of  at  least  $40D,000.  The 
company  is  ttf  be  organized  when  the  amount  of  subscription  will  reach  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

Certificates  of  shares  payable  one-fourth  when  the  company  is  organised,  and  Uie 
balance  in  such  instalments  aa  the  board  of  directors  shall  name,  after  the  ma&n- 
facture  of  salt  shall  have  been  commenced. 


•*•• 
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1.— LEGISLATION   OF   CONGRESS. 

We  continue  and  conclude  our  digest  of  the  leading  Acts  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress: 

Printing  the  Laws — Attorney-General  is  required  to  have  the  laws 
printed  and  bound,  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  with  sectional  notes  and 
indexes,  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Little  &  Brown's  edition  of  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States. 

VoLUNTRERS — Authorized  to  be  raised  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Mary- 
land and  Delaware.  400,000  volunteers  may  be  accepted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, from  any  of  the  Confederate  States,  to  serve  for  a  perioa  of  not  less 
than  twelve  months  nor  over  three  years. 

CONFERENCB  OF  PaRIS  OF    1856   AND   PRIVATEERING — Be  it  Resolved 

hy  the  Congrens  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America :  1.  That  we  main- 
tain the  right  of  privateering,  as  it  has  been  long  established  by  the  prac- 
tice and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations. 

2.  That  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

S.  That  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture,  under  enemy's  flag. 

4.  That  olockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effectual;  that  is  to 
say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  enemy. 

Missouri — Authorized  to  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy,  by  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  whenever  its  inhabitants,  by  popular  vote,  shall 
ratify  the  Provisional  Constitution.  C.  F.  Jackson  recognized  as  lawful 
Executive. 

Foreign  Commissioners— Two  additional  commissioners  authorised, 
and  the  President  may  designate  the  Courts  to  which  any  of  the  commis- 
sioners may  be  accredited. 

Coast  Defences — Volunteers  for  this  service  may  be  accepted  for  anv 
time  and  for  special  service.     August  21. 

Cooks  and  Nurses — Addiuoual  number  authorized.    August  21. 

Naturalization — The  lights  of  citizenship  conferred  upon  aU  persons 
serving  in  the  Confederate  Army,  who  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
August  22. 

Bonds — Inscribed  stock  payable  to  order,  may  be  issued  by  the  Treasury 
in  lieu  of  Coupon  Bonds.     August  24. 

Foreign  Coins — Sovereign  fixed  at  $4  85;  Napoleon,  $3  85;  Spanish 
and  Mexican  Doubloons,  $15  60.     August  24. 

Gun  BqATS — Additional  authorized.     August  29. 

State  Claims  against  the  Treasury — Authorized  to  be  audited 
and  reported  to  Congress.     August  80. 

Retaliation  for  Outrages  upon  Prisoners — The  President  is 
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authorized  to  retaUatc  upon  prisoners  treatment  received  by  our  captured 
privateersmen.     August  30. 

Mississippi — Floating  Batteries  authorized.     August  80. 

Property  Dkstroykd  or  Rkmovkd  by  the  Enemy — Evidence 
mav  be  recorded  before  Confederate  Judges  and  Commissioners  or  l^otary's 
Puolic,  of  property  destroyed  and  negroes  taken  away,  to  be  filed  at  the 
State  Department.     August  SO. 

Provisions — Well-baked  bread,  wherever  practicable,  and  vegetables, 
to  be  furnished  to  th^  troops.     August  31. 

sequestration  of  enemy's  property,  act  AUG.  30. 

A  Bill  to  he  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  Sequettration  of  the  Ettate,  Property  and 
Effect*  of  alien  enemie§,  and  for  the  Indemnity  of  eitixena  of  the  Confederate  ^tatet, 
and  per§on$  aiding  the  eame  in  the  exieting  War  with  the  United  StateeJ* 

The  Bill  recites,  in  the  nature  of  a  preamble,  the  departure  of  the  Qovemment 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  usages  of  civilised  warfare,  and  the 
necessity  of  oar  only  protection  against  such  wrongs  in  measures  of  retaliation. 

The  following  is  the  principal  legislative  clause : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Congreee  of  the  Confederate  Statee,  That  all  and  every,  the 
lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels,  rights  and  credits  within 
these  Confederate  States,  and  every  right  and  interest  therein  held,  owned,  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed  by  or  for  any  alien  enemy,  since  the  twenty-Jirat  day  of  May,  1861, 
except  such  debts  due  to  an  alien  enemy  as  may  have  been  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  any  one  of  the  Confederate  States  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  aequeetrated  by  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  shall  be 
held  for  the  full  indemnity  of  any  true  and  loyal  citizen,  a  resident  of  these  Con- 
federate States,  or  other  person  aiding  said  Confederate  States  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  present  war  between  said  Confederate  States  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  for  which  he  may  suffer  any  loss  or  injury  under  the  Act  of  the 
United  States  to  which  this  Act  is  retaliatory,  or  under  any  other  Act  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  other  State  thereof,  authorising  the  seizure  or  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  citizens  or  residents  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  other  person  aiding 
■aid  Confederate  States,  and  the  same  shall  be  seized  and  disposed  of  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act :  Provided,  however,  when  the  estate,  property,  or  rights  to  be  affected 
by  this  Act  were  or  are  within  some  State  of  this  Confederacy,  which  has  become 
such  since  said  twenty-first  day  of  May,  then  this  Act  shall  operate  upon  and  as  to 
such  estate,  property  or  rights,  and  all  persons  claiming  the  same  from  and  after 
the  day  such  State  became  a  member  of  this  Confederacy,  and  not  before:  Provided 
further,  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  nhall  not  extend  to  the  etocka  or  other  public 
eeeuritiee  of  the  Confederate  Ouvemment,  or  of  any  of  the  State*  of  this  Confederacy, 
held  or  owned  by  an  alien  enemy,  or  to  any  debt,  obligation,  or  eum  due  from  the  Con- 
federate Oovtmment,  or  any  of  the  State*  to  eueh  alien  enemy  :     And  provided  also, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  embrace  the  property  of  citizens  or  resi- 
dents of  either  of  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  the  Indian 
Territory  houth  of  Kansas,  except  such  of  said  citizens  or  residents  as  shall  com- 
mit actual  hostilities  against  the  Confederate  States,  or  aid  or  abet  the  United 
States  in  the  existing  war  against  the  Confederate  States. 

Sbc.  2  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States  to  give  infor- 
mation of  th)B  property  of  alien  enemies. 

Sbc.  3.  Attorneys,  agents,  former  partners,  trustees,  or  persons  holding  or  con- 
trolling any  description  of  property  or  interest  of  alien  enemies,  are  required  to 
give  information  and  render  account  of  the  same  to  a  receiver,  on  pain  of  being 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  puDinhable  by  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months,  and  of  being  sued  in  addition 
for  ^uble  the  value  of  the  property.  » 

Sbc.  4  charges  the  Grand  Juries  in  the  Confederate  Courts  to  inquire  and  make 
presentments  of  the  property  of  alien  enemies  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

Sbc  5  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  by  each  Confederate  Judge, 
for  each  section  of  the  State  for  which  he  holds  a  court,  and  in  occasions  of  neces- 
sity, for  sub-districts,  said  receiver  to  give  bond,  and  to  make  oath  to  discharge  his 
duties  well  and  traly. 
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Sbc.  0.  The  duties  of  the  receiver  are  to  take  possession  and  control  of  the  prop- 
erty of  alien  enemies ;  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  he  may  sue  for 
and  recover  such  property  in  the  name  of  the  Confederate  States,  hy  the  form  of 
petition  to  the  Court  for  a  decree  of  sequestration.  Allowing  for  the  recovery  of 
credits  9uch  delay  a»  may  have  been  or  may  be  preecribed  in  any  State,  a»  to  the  col- 
lection of  debtn  therein  during  the  war.  All  orders  of  seizure  necessary  to  secure  the 
subject-matter  of  the  suit  from  danger  of  loss,  injury,  destruction,  or  wastu  may  be 
made  by  the  Court;  but  when  such  necessity  does  not  exist  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  the  property  of  credits  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  party  in  possession, 
except  that  bank  and  corporation  stocks,  dividends  and  rents  on  real  estate  shall  be 
delivered  up,  and  on  the  further  condition  as  to  other  property  or  credits,  that  the 
party  in  possession  shall  pay  all  interests  and  net  profits  accrued  since  the  2l8t  May, 
1861,  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  and  at  annual  periods  thereafter,  on  pain,  in 
cases  of  failure,  for  judgment  against  principal  and  security,  for  which  execution 
shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  receiver. 

Sec.  7  allows  any  claimant  or  party  interested  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit 
to  intervene  and  defend  to  the  extent  of  his  interest,  on  affidavit,  that  no  alien 
enemy  has  any  interest  in  the  right  which  he  asserts. 

Sbc.  8  authorizes  the  issue  of  writs  of  garnishment  to  attach  credits  due  alien 
enemies;  and  the  courts  shall  have  power  to  condemn  the  property  or  effects  or 
debts  according  to  the  .answer;  and  to  make  orders  fer  the  bringing  in  of  third 
persons  claiming,  or  disclosed  by  the  answer,  to  have  an  interest  in  the  litigation. 

Sec.  9.  The  District  Attorney  of  the  Confederate  States  is  required  to  prosecute 
all  causes  instituted  under  this  Act;  his  compensation  to  be  two  per  cent,  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  litigation. 

Sec.  10.  The  receiver  is  required,  at  least  every  six  months,  and  as  much  ofl«ner 
as  he  may  be  required  by  the  Court,  to  render  an  account  of  all  matters  in  his 
hands  or  under  his  control,  stating  accounts,  and  making  settlements  of  all  matters 
separately,  so  that  the  transaction  in  respect  to  each  alien  enemy's  property  may 
be  kept  recorded  and  preserved  separately. 

Sec.  11.  Notice  of  settlements  to  be  published  for  four  weeks.  The  interlocutory 
settlements  may  be  impeached  at  the  final  settlement,  which  latter  shall  be  conclu- 
sive, unless  reversed  or  impeached,  within  two  years,  for  fraud. 

Sec.  12.  The  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  shall,  whenever  sufficient 
cause  is  shown  therefor,  direct  the  sale  of  any  personal  property,  other  than  slaves, 
sequestered  under  this  Act»  on  such  terms  as  to  it  shall  seem  best;  and  such  sale 
shall  pass  the  title  of  the  person  as  whose  property  the  same  has  been  sequestered. 

Sbc.  13.  Settlements  of  accounts  for  sequestered  property  to  be  recorded,  and 
ooi)ies  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Confederate  States.  Any  embesslement  of 
money  under  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  the  guilty  party  to  be  confined 
at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than  five  years,  and  fined  in 
double  the  amount  embezzled. 

Sbc.  14.  The  President  is  authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Congress,  to  appoint  three  Commissioners,  with  salaries  of  two  thousand  five  hnn- 
dred  dollars  each  per  annum,  who  shall  bold  at  the  seat  of  Government  two  terms 
each  year.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  these  Commissioners  to  hear  and  adjudge  snch 
claims  as  may  be  brought  before  them  by  any  one  aiding  the  Confederacy  in  the 
present  war,  who  has  been  put  to  loss  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  thereof. 
The  finding  of  the  Commissioners  in  favor  of  any  such  claim  is  to  be  taken  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  demand,  and  whenever  Congress 
shall  pass  the  same  it  shall  be  paid  from  any  iponey  in  the  treasury  deriyed  from 
sequestration  under  this  Act.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  is  designed  only  to 
continue  until  the  organization  of  the  Court  of  Claims  provided  for  by  the  Consti- 
tution, which  shall  take  the  place  of  the  Commissioners. 

Skc.  15.  All  expenses  incurred  under  the  proceedings  of  this  Act  are  required  to 
be  paid  from  the  sequestration  fund;  the  Receivers  to  be  allowed  compensation  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  receipts  and  the  same  amount  on  expenditures:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  same  do  not  realize  more  than  $5,000  in  one  year. 

Skc.  16  provides  that  the  Attorney-General  shall  prescribe  uniform  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding under  this  law  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Sbc.  17  allows  appeals  to  be  taken  from  any  final  decisions  of  the  district  court 
under  this  law  as  in  ordinary  cases. 

Skc.  18.  The  word  "person"  is  used  in  the  law  to  include  all  private  corpora* 
tions. 
Sec.  19.  The  courts  are  vested  with  jurisdiction  to  settle  all  paKnerships  betweenv 
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citiKons  of  the  Confederate  States  and  alien  enemies:  to  separate  the  interest  of  the 
alien  enemy  and  to  sequestrate  it;  and  to  sever  all  joint  rights  where  an  alien 
enemy  is  concerned,  for  the  purposes  of  sequestration. 

Src.  20.  In  all  cases  of  administration  of  any  matter  or  thing  under  this  Act,  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  may  make  auch  orders  touching  the  preservation  of  the 
property  or  effects  under  the  direction  or  control  of  the  Receiver,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  foregoing  provisions,  as  it  shall  deem  proper. 

Sec.  21.  Treasury  notes  are  made  receivable  in  payment  of  all  purchases  of 
property  or  effects  sold  under  this  Act. 

Sko.  22.  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  to  be  construed  to  destroy  or  impair  the  lien  or 
other  right  of  any  creditor,  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  Confederacy  or  of  friendly 
States  or  Territories;  in  all  such  cases  the  court  to  determine,  by  making  parties 
and  by  the  proper  proceeding,  the  respective  rights  of  all  parties  concerned. 

2.— THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  AND  KENTUCKY. 

PRESIDENT   DAVIS   TO   GOV.   MAGOFFIN. 

Richmond^  August  28,  1861. 
To  Hon.  B.  Magoffin,  Grovemor  of  Kentucky,  etc. : 

Sir:  I. have  received  your  letter  informing  me  that  "since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  unhappy  difficulties  yet  pending  in  the  country,  the  people  of 
Kentucky  have  indicated  a  steadfast  desire  and  purpose  to  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  strict  neutrality  between  the  belligerent  parties."  In  the  same  com- 
munication you  express  your  desire  to  elicit  "an  authoritative  assurance 
that  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  will  continue  to  respect 
and  observe  the  neutral  position  of  Kentucky." 

In  reply  to  this  request,  I  lose  no  time  in  assuring  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  neither  intends  nor  desires  to 
disturb  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky.  The  assemblage  of  troops  in  Tenneg- 
see,  to  which  you  refer,  had  no  other  object  than  to  repel  the  lawless 
invasions  of  that  State  by  the  forces  of  the  United  State?,  should  their  Gov- 
ernment approach  it  through  Kentucky  without  respect  for  its  position  of 
neutrality.  That  such  apprehensions  were  not  groundless  has  been  proved 
by  the  course  of  that  Government  in  Maryland  and  Missouri,  and  more 
recently  in  Kentucky  itself,  in  which,  as  you  inform  me,  "a  military  force 
has  been  enlisted  and  quartered  by  the  United  States  authorities." 

The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  has  not  only  respected  most 
scrupulously  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  but  has  continued  to  maintain  the 
friendly  relations  of  trade  and  intercourse  which  it  has  suspended  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  generally. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  the  past,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  assure 
your  Excellency  that  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  will  con- 
tinue to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky  so  long  as  her  people  will  main- 
tain It  themselves. 

But  neutrality,  to  be  entitled  to  respect,  must  be  strictly  maintained 
between  both  parties ;  or  if  the  door  be  opened  on  the  one  side  for  the  ag- 
gression of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties  upon  the  other,  it  ought  not  to 
be  shut  to  the  assailed  when  they  seek  to  enter  it  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
defenct. 

I  do  not,  however,  for  a  moment  believe  that  your  gallant  State  will  suffer 
its  soil  to  l>e  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  advantage  to  those  who  vio- 
late its  neutrality  and  disregard  its  .rights,  over  those  who  respect  them 
both. 

In  conclusion,  I  tender  your  Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  high  consid- 
eration and  regard. 

And  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours,  etc. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
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PROCLAMATIOK     OF     OEN.    POLK    AND     CORPORATE    AUTHORITIES     Of 

COLUMBUS,   KT. 

The  Federal  Government  having,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  disregarded  their  neuU-ality,  by  establishing  camps  and  depots 
of  armies,  and  by  on^anizing  military  companies  within  their  territory,  and 
by  constructing  a  military  work  on  tne  Missouri  shore,  immediately  opposite 
and  commanding  Columbus,  evidently  intended  to  cover  the  lanaing  of 
troops  for  the  seizure  of  that  town,  it  has  become  a  military  necessity  w<Hth 
the  defence  of  the  territory  of  the  Confederate  l^tes  that  the  Confederate 
forces  occupy  Columbus  in  advance. 

The  Major-Greneral  commanding  has,  theref(n*e,  not  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  risk  the  loss  of  so  important  a  position,  but  has  decided  to  occupy  it.  In 
pursuance  of  this  decision,  he  has  thrown  a  sufficient  force  into  the  town, 
and  ordered  fortifying  it  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  presence  of  his 
troops  is  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Columbus,  and  on  this  occasion  they 
assure  them  that  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  insure  their  quiet,  the 
protection  of  their  property  with  their  personal  and  corporate  rights. 

LEONIDAS  POLK. 

Dated  Columbus,  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  September,  1861. 

THE   WAR   m   KENTUCKY — PROCLAMATION    FROM    OEN.  JOHNSTON. 

Whereas,  the  armed  occupation  of  a  part  of  Kentucky  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  preparations  which  manifest  the  intention  of  their  Grovern- 
ment  to  invade  the  Confederate  States  through  that  territory,  have  im- 
posed*it  on  these  last,  as  a  necessity  of  self-defence,  to  enter  that  State  and 
meet  the  invasion  upon  the  best  line  for  military  operations;  and,  whereas, 
It  is  proper  that  the  motives  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
in  taking  this  step  should  be  fully  known  to  the  world :  Now,  therefore,  I, 
Albert  S.  Johnston,  General  and  Commander  of  the  Western  Department 
of  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  do  proclaim  that  these 
States  have  thus  marched  their  troops  into  Kentucky  with  no  hostile  inten- 
tion toward  its  people,  nor  do  they  desire  to  seek  to  control  their  choice  in 
regard  to  their  union  with  either  of  the  Confederacies,  or  to  subjusate  their 
State,  or  to  hold  its  soil  against  their  wishes.  On  the  contrary,  they  deem 
it  to  be  the  right  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  determine  their  own  position 
in  regard  to  the  belligerents.  It  is  for  them  to  say  whether  they  will  join 
either  Confederacy,  or  maintain  a  separate  existence  as  an  indepenaent 
sovereign  State.  The  armed  occupation  of  their  soil,  both  as  to  its  extent 
and  duration,  will,  therefore,  be  strictly  limited  by  the  exigencies  of  self- 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  States.  These  States  intend  to 
conform  to  all  the  requirements  of  public  law  and  international  amity,  as 
between  themselves  and  Kentucky ;  and,  accordingly,  I  hereby  command 
all  who  are  subject  to  my  orders  to  pay  entire  respect  to  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  legal  authorities  within  that  State,  so  far  as  the  same  may 
oe  compatible  with  the  necessities  of  self-defence. 

If  it  be  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  maintain  a  strict  and 
impartial  neutrality,  then  the  effort  to  drive  out  tli^  lawless  intruders,  who 
seek  to  make  their  State  the  theatre  of  war,  will  aid  them  in  the  attainment 
of  their  wishes.  If,  as  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  these  people 
desire  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  the  Confederate  States,  to  whom  they 
are  already  bound  by  so  many  ties  of  interest,  then  the  appearance  and  aid 
of  Confederate  troops  will  assist  them  to  make  an  opportunity  for  the  free 
and  unbiased  expression  of  their  will  upon  the  subject.  But  if  it  be  true, 
which  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  a  majority  of  those  people  desire  to 
adhere  to  the  United  States  and  become  parties  to  the  war,  then  none  can 
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doubt  the  right  of  the  other  belligerent  to  meet  the  war  whenerer  and 
wherever  it  may  be  waged.  But,  harboring  no  such  suspicion,  I  now 
declare,  in  the  name  of  the  Grovernment  which  I  serve,  that  its  armj^  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  Kentucky  so  soon  as  there  shall  be  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  existence  and  execution  of  a  like  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 
By  order  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

A.  S.  JOHNSTON, 
General  Conmianding  the  Western  Department  of  the  Army 

of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. . 


3.— THE  WAR  IN  MISSOURI. 

We  give  the  address  of  Gen.  McCulIough  to  the  army  in  Missouri,  and  a 

part  of  his  report  of  the  glorious  battle  of  Oak  Hill.     The  report  of  Gen. 

Price's  equally  glorious  achievement  at  Lexington  will  be  recorded  in  our 

next: 

Headquarters  of  the  Western  Army, 
Camp  near  Springfield,  Mo.,  August  12. 

The  General  commanding  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the 
army  under  his  command  the  signal  victory  it  has  just  gained. 

Soldiers  of  Louisiana,  of  Arkansas,  of  Missouri  and  of  Texas,  nobly 
have  you  sustained  vourselves.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  you  have  met  the 
enemy  and  driven  him  before  you.  Your  first  battle  has  been  glorious, 
and  your  General  is  proud  of  you.  . 

The  opposing  force,  composed,  nearly,  of  the  old  regular  army  of  the 
North,  have  thrown  themselves  upon  you,  confident  of  victory,  but  bv 
great  gallantry  and  determined  courage  you  have  utterly  routed  it  with 
^reat  slaughter.  Several  pieces  of  artillery  and  man^  prisoners  are  now 
in  your  hands.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy  is  slain,  and  many  of 
the  general  officers  wounded.  The  flag  of  the  Confederacy  now  floats  over 
Springfield,  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  The  friends  of  our  cause  who 
have  been  imprisoned  there  are  released. 

While  announcing  to  the  army  this  great  victoir,  the  General  hopes  that 
the' laurels  you  have  gained  will  not  be  tarnished  by  a  single  outrage.  The 
private  property  of  citizens  of  either  party  must  be  respected.  Soldiers 
who  fought  as  you  did  yesterday  cannot  rob  or  plunder. 

By  order  of  Ben.  McCullouoh. 

The  battle  became  general,  and  probably  no  two  opposing  forces  ever 
fought  with  greater  desperation;  inch  by  inch  the  enemy  gave  way,  and 
were  driven  from  their  position;  Totten's  battery  fell  back,  Missourians, 
Arkansians,  Louisianians  and  Texans  pushed  forward.  The  incessant  roll 
of  musketry  was  deafening,  and  the  balls  fell  thick  as  hailstones;  but  still 
our  gallant  Southerners  pushed  onward,  and  with  one  wild  yell  broke  upon 
the  enemy,  pushing  him  back  and  strewing  the  ground  with  their  deaa — 
nothing  could  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  our  final  charge ;  the  enemy 
fled)  and  could  not  again  be  rallied,  and  they  were  seen,  at  12,  m.,  fast 
retreating,  among  the  hills  in  the  distance.  Thus  ended  the  battle.  It 
lasted  six  hours  and  a  half. 

The  force  of  the  enemy,  between  9,000  and  10,000,  was  composed  of  well 
disciplined  troops,  well  armed,  and  a  large  part  of  them  belonging  to  the 
old  army  of  the  United  States. 

My  effective  force  was  five  thousand  three  hundred  infantry,  fifteen 
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pieces  b£  artillery,  and  six  thousand  horsemen,  armed  with  flint-lock  mns- 
Kets,  rifles  and  shot  guns. 

With  every  advantage  on  their  side  they  have  met  with  a  signal  repulse. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  at  least  800  killed,  1,000  wounded,  an^  300 
prisoners.  We  captured  six  pieces  of  artillery  and  several  hundred  stand 
of  small  arms,  and  several  of  their  standards. 

Maior-General  Lyon,  chief  in  conunand,  was  killed.  Many  of  the  offi- 
cers, high  in  rank,  were  wounded.  Our  loss  was  also  severe,  and  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  many  a  gallant  officer  and  soldier.  Our  killed  amounts 
to  265  ;  800  wounded  and  SO  missing.  Col.  Weightman  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  brisade  of  Missourians,  while  gallantly  chai^ng  upon  the  enemy. 
Gens,  black  and  Clark,  of  Missouri,  were  severely  wounded ;  Gen.  Price 
slightly.  Capt  Hihson,  of  the  Louisiana  regiment,  Capt.  Mc Alexander,  of 
Churchill's  rcmment,  Capts.  Bell  and  Brown,  of  Pearce's  brigade,  Lieuts. 
Walton  and  Weaver,  all  fell  while  nobly  and  gallantly  doing  their  duty. 
Col.  Mcintosh  was  slightly  wounded  by  a  grapeshot  while  cnarging  with 
the  Louisiana  regiment.  Lieut.  Col.  Neal,  Major  H.  Ward,  Capts.  King, 
Pearson,  Gibbs,  Ramsaur,  Porter j  Lieuts.  Dawson,  Chambers,  Johnson, 
King,  Adams,  Hardista,  Mclvor  and  Sadler,  were  wounded  while  at  the 
head  of  their  companies.  Where  all  were  doing  their  duty  so  gallantly,  it 
is  almost  unfair  to  discriminate. 

I  must,  however,  bring  to  your  notice  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Missouri 
Generals,  McBride,  Parsons,  Clark,  Slack,  and  their  officers.  To  Gen. 
Price  I  am  under  many  obligations  for  assistance  on  the  battle-field.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  his  force,  leading  them  on,  and  sustaining  them  by  his 
gallant  bearing. 

Gen.  Pearce,  with  his  Arkansas  Brigade  (Gratiot  Walker  Dockery's 
Regiment  of  Infantry),  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue  when  sent  for ;  leading 
his  men  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  the  day.  The  commanders  of  regiments  of  my  own  brigade — Cola. 
Churchill,  Greer,  Embry,  Mcintosh,  Hebert,  and  McRae — led  their  diflfer- 
ent  regiments  into  action  with  great  coolness  and  bravery,  and  were  always 
in  front  of  their  men  cheering  them  on.  Woodruff  and  Reid  managed 
their  batteries  with  great  ability,  and  did  much  execution.  For  those  offi- 
cers and  men  who  were  particularly  t;onspicuous,  I  will  refer  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  reports  of  the  different  commanders. 

To  my  personal  staff  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  coolness  and  rapidity 
with  whicn  they  carried  orders  about  the  field,  and  would  call  particular 
attention  to  my  volunteer  aids,  Capt.  Bledsoe,  Messrs.  Armstronor,  Bent 
Johnson  (w;hose  horse  was  killed  under  him),  Hamilton  Pike  ana  Major 
King.  To  Major  Montgomery,  Quartermaster,  I  am  also  indebted  for 
mui*n  service  as  an-aid  during  the  battle,  and  was  of  much  use  to  me.  To 
Col.  Mcintosh,  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  at  other  times 
in  his  capacity  of  Adjutant-General,  I  can  not  give  too  much  praise ; 
wherever  the  balls  flew  thickest  he  was  gallantly  Ieading\  different  regi- 
ments into  action,  and  his  presence  gave  confidence  everywhere. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obe<lient  servant, 

Ben.  MqCuLLouGH, 

Brig. -Gen.  Com'g. 

4.— BOMBARDMENT  OF  GALVESTON— GROWL   OF  THE 

BRITISH  LION. 

The  U.  S.  Steam  gun  boat,  South  Carolina,  Commander  James  Alden, 
recently  threw  some  shells  into  the  City  of  Galveston,  as  will  be  reniem- 
bered  by  our  readers. 
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Subsequently,  Commander  Alden  received  the  following  protest  of  the 
foreign  consuls : 

Galveston,  August  5,  1861. 

To  Capt.  James  Alden^  Commanding  Untied  States  Steamer  South  Caro- 
lina— Sir:  The  undersigned, consuls  and  vice-consuls  at  Galveston,  consider 
it  their  duty  to  enter  their  solemn  protest  against  your  bombardment  of 
this  city  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  instant,  without  having  given  any  notice 
so  that  the  women  and  children  might  have  been  removea,  and  also  against 
your  firing  a  shell  into  the  midst  of  a  large  crowd  of  unarmed  citizens, 
among  whom  were  many  women  and  children,  causing  thereby  the  death  of 
an  unoffVnding  Portuguese,  and  wounded  boys  and  peacefully-disposed  per^ 
sons,  as  acts  of  inhumanity  unrecognized  in  modern  warfare,  and  meriting 
the  condemnation  of  christian  and  civilized  nations. 
ARTHUR  LYNN,  British  Consul. 
JAMES  FREDERICK,  Hanoverian  and  Oldenburg  Consul. 

The  protest  was  also  signed  by  tte  Vice-Consul  of  Prussia,  the  Deputy 
Consul  for  Bremen,  Saxony,  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  Vice- Consul  for 
Austria,  the  Consul  for  Mexico,  and  the  French  Agent-Consul  and  Consul 
for  Spain. 

5.— FREMONT'S  PROCLAMATION  ABOLISHING  SLAVERY. 

Headquartkrs  Western  Department, 
St.  Louis,  August  80th,  1861. 

Circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  of  sufficient  urgency  to  render  it  neces- 
sary that  the  Commanding  General  of  this  department  should  assume  the 
administrative  powers  of  this  State,  its  disorganized  condition,  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  civil  authority,  the  total  insecurity  of  life  and  the  devastation 
of  property  by  bands  of  murderers  who  infest  nearly  every  county  in  the 
State,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public  misfortunes,  and  the  vicinity  of  a 
hostile  force  to  gratify  private  and  neighborhood  vengeance,  and  who  find 
an  enemy  wherever  they  find  plunder,  finally  demand  the  severest  measures 
to  repress  the  daily  increasing  crimes  and  outrages  which  are  driving  ofi^ 
the  inhabitants  and  ruining  the  State. 

In  this  condition  the  public  safety  and  the  success  of  our  arhis  require 
unity  of  purpose,  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  prompt  adminii«tration  of 
affairs. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  suppress  disorder,  to  maintain  as  far  as  is  now 
practicable  the  public  peace,  and  to  give  security  and  protection  to  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  loyal  citizens,  I  do  hereby  extend  and  declare  estab- 
lished martial  law  throughout  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  lines  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  this  State  are  for  the  present 
declared  to  extend  from  Leavenworth,  by  the  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson 
City,  Rolla  and  Ironton,  'to  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

AH  persons  who  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  within  these 
lines  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and  if  found  guilty  will  be  shot. 

The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
who  shall  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  be  directly 
proved  to  have  taken  active  part  with  the  enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared 
to  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  they  have  any, 
declared  yr«€  men. 

All  persons  who  shall  be  proved  to  have  destroyed,  after  the  publication 
of  this  order,  railroad  tracks,  bridges  or  telegraphs,  shall  suffer  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law. 

All  persons  engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence,  in  giving  or  procur- 
ing aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  in  fomenting  tumult^.^  vcs.  ^W 
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turbing  the  public  tranquility  by  creating  and  circulating  false  reports 
or  incendiary  documents,  are  m  their  interest  warned  that  they  are  exposing 
themselves. 

All  persons  who  have  been  led  away  from  their  allegiance  are  required  to 
return  to  their  homes  forthwith.  Any  such  absence,  without  sufficient 
cause,  will  be  held  presumptive  evidence  against  them. 

The  object  of  the  declaration  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
authorities  the  power  to  give  instantaneous  effect  U^  the  existing  laws  and 
such  deficiencies  as  the  conditions  of  war  demand ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
suspend  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country  where  the  law  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  civil  officers  in  the  usual  manner  and  with  their  custom- 
ary authority,  while  the  same  can  be  peaceably  exercised. 

The  Commanding  General  will  laoor  vigilantly  for  the  public  welfare, 
and  in  his  efforts  for  their  safety,  hopes  to  obtain  not  only  the  acquiescence 
but  the  active  support  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

J.  C.  FREMONT, 
Major-General  Conunanding. 


DEPABTMENT  OF  COXMERCE. 
1.— COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS.* 

TALUK  OF  PRODUCE  OF  THB  INTERIOR. 

A  Tadlk  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  received  at  New  Orleans  from  the  Interior, 
during  the  year  ending  3l8t  August,  IS61,  with  their  estimated  valoe. 


ARTICLES. 


'  AMOUNT. 


Alc<ihol bblH. 

Apples bbls. 

Bacon,  a8s'd....hhds  A  caks. 

Bacon,  OKttortetl boxes. 

Bacon.  Hams hhds  A  tcs. 

Bagging pieces. 

Bale  Rope x^oils. 

Be.ins barrels. 

Butter kegs  and  flrkins. 

Butter barrels. 

Bran jacks. 

Beef. barrels. 

Beef. tierces. 

BecC  dried pounds. 

Cotton bales. 

Com  in  ear barrels. 

Corn,  shelled sacks. 

C«>tton  Seed .sacks. 

Cheese boxes. 

Caudles boxes. 

Coal,  Western barrels. 

Dried  Apples  A  Peaches   " 

Feathers bags. 

Flaxsee<i tierces. 

Flour barrels. 

Glassware packages. 

lloinp bales. 

Hides 

Hay bales. 

Iron,  pig tons. 

Lard bbls  and  ten. 

Lard kej^*!. 

Leather bundles. 

Lime,  Western barn?ls. 

Lead pi^s. 

Lead,  bar vk**;;?'  A  bxs. 

MoLos^es,  (ejiti'ed ciop.gUs. 
Oats sacks. 


31U3 
74276 
38188 

G344 

8554 

49083 

10127 

22447 

854 

230916 

20440 

2949 

6000 

1849312 

122644 

3383911 

207555 

69429 

46105 

1028000 

1692 

873 

459 

1009201 

-22148 

1002 

93780 

152173 

215 

390.'i3 

612:17 

97  6H 

4ir272 

2:.5lO 

12«.>H 

lS414;>r.o 

502738 


VALUE. 
DOLLARS. 


6:i800 

185690 

3818SU0 

951»0 

1743248 

117617 

589913 

50635 

314258 

14160 

265553 

245280 

53082 

600 

92465600 

110379 

4838992 

114165 

208201 

346237 

651200 

8460 

8206 

5508 

7064407 

110740 

32040 

234465 

798908 

6450 

118899U 

3674-22 

293040 

70476 

127550 

22715 

42'i')*40 

939654 


ARTICLES. 


Onions barrels. 

Oil,  Linseed barrels. 

Oil,  Castor barrels. 

Oil,  Lard barrels. 

Potatoes barrels. 

Pork tcs  A  bbls. 

Pork boxes. 

Pork hhds. 

Pork  in  bulk pounds. 

Porter  and  Ale tMureU. 

Packing  Yam. reels. 

Rice casks. 

Rosin barrels. 

Rum -..barrels. 

Skins,  Deer .packs. 

Shot kegs. 

Soap boxes. 

Spirits  Turpentine bbls. 

Staves M. 

Shingles M. 

8ugar,  (estimated  crop)hds. 

Spanish  Moes bales. 

Tallow barrels. 

Tobacco,  LeaC hhds. 

Tobacco.  Strips hhds. 

Tobacco,  Stems hhds. 

Tobacco,  Chew...keg8  A  bxs. 

Twine bdls  A  bxs. 

Wool bags. 

Whiskey barrels. 

Wheat sacks. 


▲MOUNT. 


26857 

389 

389 

7772 

257190 

213883 


1734 

2612776 

10616 

781 

4761 

74668 

318 

261 

2890 

9201 

13425 

7635 

8207 

228753 

2829 

606 

32116 

1163 

1613 

8864 

2572 

2171 

93352 

71C78 


VALUI. 
DOLLAE8. 


Other  various  articles— estmated  at 


TOTAL  TALUE— Dollars.. 

Total  is  1859-60,. 
Total  in  1858-58.. 
Total  in  1857-58.. 
Total  in  1856-67.. 


03890 

11870 

10450 

326424 

800166 

4278800 

1387*20 

236140 

180606 

6848 

123786 

60646 

6360 

6220 

00091 

36804 

187060 

906400 

32828 

14468627 

38606 

18240 

3211600 

232600 

3*2260 

132960 

25720 

65130 

880190 

232963 

7700000 


1.55863564 
185211264 
172962664 
167155646 
158061308 


•^From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Orleans  Prices  Currout. 
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BXPOBTID 

XiTerpool 

London -_.. 

<loeBn.io«n,Corl 

Ha.re 

BoriicHm 

MWTeill" 

ManU.CetM  tRo 

4in*terrluni  - 

RoKerdam  A  Uh« 


I  5 


St.  Pclerahuru.'. 
New  r(H-k.,f.l!~ 


RECAPITULATION. 


1189348,  uawMi  mean 

IKIU^    1341S»    i»-tni 
IiaaiK,  IWJIO]   IIOBM 

^I'^i" 

S;l'^ 

K.?..""VKi:: 

Coutwl^ 

Twrt 

lilfiOlSl 

KXPORTB  or  F 


,  FOX  OKB  YEAR, 


0,  BEKf,   LKAD,    WIII8KKT  A 
SKPT.    1    TO    AUO.    31. 

"laiio-fli;  ^^ 


PORTS. 

bbi>. 

bblt' 

GBBki.' 

ktg"; 

bblH.' 

pig.. 

^Ij"'      B«l:ll». 

4978 

"'I 

20S544 

I8627H 

001 

47817 

21 

33017 
85 

S37 
a2B3 

122 

2271.^ 

1824 

202 

24l>9l 

7Kas 

32846 

B2S2B 
1.13718 

2S969 

2I13B71 

B03 

«7« 
77S 
211 

58i« 
139U9 

:::: 

51 

19810 

PhLlad«lphm 

Bnlliuiu™; 

Other  .^<m>(  portu 

Great  Itrilain 

122 
40 
Z72SU    7872KR 
....     aBS:i2» 

Otbur  furvi^n  patl^.. 
Tolsl 

210       14.114 
29492  I51S490 
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FOREIGN   TRADE.  OF   NEW   ORLEANS. 

Imports  of  Merchandise^  Bullion  and  Specie  at  the  Port  of  New  Orleans^  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1861. 


MOHTHR. 


1800. 

July 

Aagust. . .  • 
September. 
October . . . 
November . 
December  . 

1861. 
January.. V 
February . . 
March  ... 

April 

May 

June 


DUTIABLB. 


$988,300 
728,200 
1,717,764 
1,423,700 
1,540,260 
1,074,520 

i2,013,486 
887,100 
765,704 
928,657 
570,674 
201,179 


PRRB. 


SPECIB,  BTC. 


$12,839,447 


$145,286 

$200,278 

3,919 

431,746 

410,906 

455.714 

149,013. 

205.696 

631,456 

374,227 

687,698 

792,187 

748,527 

162,582 

1,229,312 

1S3,710 

911,127 

90,731 

5,546,730 

197,443 

1,664,010 

147,260 

380,545 

13,969 

12,608.529  !  $:i,255,543 
12,839,447  : 


$25,347,976 


Comparative  Statement  of  Value  of  Impfirts  through  the  Custom  House,  New 
Orleans,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  the  SOth  of  June,  for  six  years. 


Dutiable 

Free 

Specie  and  Bullion 


Dutiable 

Free   

Specie  and  Bullion 


1866. 
$8,990,583 
6,417.596 
1,775,148 


$17,183,327 

1859. 
$9,952,646 
6,725,446 
1,671,424 


1857. 
$16,417,035 
6,637,076 
1,927,0.39 


$24,981,150 

1860. 
$15,196,518 
5,437,875 
2,286,456 


$18,349,516  i  $22,920,849 


1868. 
$10,247,093 
4,818.069 
4,520,861 


$19,586,013 

1861. 
$12,839,447 
12,508,529 
3,255,543 


$28,60.3.519 


EXPORTS    OF    SUGAR    AND    MOLASSES    FROM    NEW    ORLEANS   FOR    TWO 
YEARS   (up  the  river  excepted)  from  SEPT.  1  TO  AUG.  31. 


WHITHER  EXPORTED. 


1860-01. 


SUGAR. 

hhdi^.l  bis. 
607 


Now  York 121430 

Pbiladelphin i  1 876 

Charleston,  S.  C ■  2491 

Savannah 16S 

Providence  and  Bristol,  R.  I j  4 

Boston j  161 

Baltimore 2870 

Norfolk,  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 

Va 2960 

Alexandria,  D.  C 

Mobile 7225 

Apalachicola  and  Peng.aeola 1365 

Other  Ports 1631 


Total. 


1 

4 

90 


M0LA8SKS. 

bbi^ 


hd. 


I 


185 


4008S 

4281 

7766 

328 

5628 

10344 


1869-60. 


SUQAR. 


hhds. 

r7676 

4693 

2C09 

900 


093 


5752;!  3961 


1261 

2367 

-106 


\42Vft;i\4'I'i4A^3 


3343 
30726 


2590 

8447 


bis. 


MULA8SB8. 

hd.    ~ 


746 
406 

14  .... 

I 


4'  • 


16 


7933  I  1023 
6324)  2160 


VZ23121  46546 


773 
1258 
1136 


43631.... 


bbls. 

~38788 
9644 
7395 
1820 
1515 
7574 
S629 

2863 

31298 
6169 
3095 


118C90 
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MONTHS. 

f 

1 

1 

"1 
3 

■s 

H 

r 

?= 

1 

I 

r 

1 

■5 

f 

r 

Seplomber 

^U! 

I! 

13 

If 
If 

i; 

122 

4 
22 
35 
35 

aa 

46 

20 
27 
27 
!5 
25 
32 

128'   204 
103    24S 
213    347 
aOfll  321 

205 [  302 

37 

li2 

7S 
107 

iO 
107 

37 
26 
35 

IS 

11 

36 
44 

37 
34 
27 
15 

17 
S 

305 

7 
12 
18 
14 
17 
13 

15 
23 

29 
3-1 

41 

2! 

28 
29 
31 
25 

31 

1 

315 

102 
169 
267 

241 

175 
243 

193 

''i 

19IS 

211 

9! 
51 

81 
92 
33 

1 

27 
31 
39 
!! 
SO 

IS 

2«g 

20 
6 

252 

98 
6 

1679 

leo 

108 
82 
69 

3171 

13 

11 
S 

188 

25 

19 
8 

321 

July 

Aug"" 

Tolnl 

162 

3666 

SUPPLY  AND  CONalTHPTION  OP    KUROPE  AND  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

A  Statement  of  the  Supplj/  and   Consumption  of  Cotton  in  Europe  and  the 
Unileil  Stale!,  for  ike  ten  yearn  ending  wiih  i860. 


YBiR. 

tt.  BUMa 
Crop. 

Supply'! 

To„.. 

Eurnp.. 

Conanmp- 
tiOE  In  U. 
Stales. 

Total. 

1851 

2,355,00( 

680.000 

3,035,000 

2,6lS.OO) 

404,001 

ifiTl.Hm 

185! 

3.015.O0( 

739.on( 

3.7H,nO( 

3,I12,00{ 

fl03,OO( 

3.715,0(0 

1853 

4.115,001 

671,001 

3,684,000 

1854 

2,930,00( 

63D,6fl( 

3,560,001 

3.ll6,O0( 

6I0,80( 

2,847,00( 

783.9«( 

3,830,001 

S,3le,0D( 

1858 

3.529.00( 

4,372,001 

3.a73,00( 

804,001 

4..3B7,O0n 

2,940,001 

1,098,00{ 

4.036,00( 

3,079.0O( 

3.781,000 

IWS 

925, 00( 

3,5ia,00( 

5B«.00( 

4.112,000 

1859 

3,851. 00( 

1,01S,UI)< 

4,869,00(J 

3,851,001 

928.0O( 

4,579,000 

iseo 

4,676,000 

884,000 

5.o60,OI!0 

4,321,000 

978,000 

32,520,000 

8,480,000 

41,000,000 

33,415,000 

8,779.000 

40,194.000 

The  foUotcing  table  skmei  the  Import,  Consumption  and  Stockn,  in  the  whole 
of  Europe,  for  the  yean  1859  and  1860,  and  in  compiled  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  Meatn.  Slotlerfoht,  Sons  ff  Co.,  Lioerpool. 


Slock  JmnDHj  I 

Import  lo  31it  DecembcT: 
Qreiit  BcitaiD 

coBtiii«iii('di™ot).". !!.'."!!. 

Total  Supply 

Do.  Stuck  StoembeT  31 . 

Deli>f  red  fur  Conaumptiui 
SouTcei  of  Supply ; 

XTnited  SUtei 

Bruil. 

W»t  Indi 

Emit  Tudies 

BgJPt 


2,829.000 
436.000 
5H  8,000— 3.1 


158,000—4,532,000 
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The  following  tables,  which  have  explanatory  captions,  we  have  compiled  from 
our  records,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  probably  he  found  inter- 
esting to  parties  engaged  in  the  Cotton  Trade. 


Seasons. 


Receiptfl  at 
Kew  Orleans. 


Average  price 
per  b&I«.^' 

— , ■  V  « 


ToTAi.  Taluk. 


1849-60. 
1850-51. 
1851-52. 
1852-53. 
1853-54. 
1854-55. 
1855-56. 
185d-57. 
1857-58. 
1858-5'9. 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 


Total  12  years, 


837,^23 
995,036 
1,429,183 
1,664,864 
1,440,779 
1,284,768 
1,759,293 
1.513,247 
1,678,616 
1,774,298 
2,255,448 
1.849,312 

18.482.567 


$60  00 

49  00 

34  oa 

41  00 
38  00 
40  00 
40  00 
57  00 
62  50 
53  00 
48  50 

50  00 


41,886^160 
.  48,766,764 
48;592,222 
68,169,424 
54^749^602 
6I.390;720 
7C?37 1,720 
86,256,07» 
8S»127,344) 
92,037,794 
109,-389,228 
92,465,600 

$852,281,543 


Date  of  Receipt 

Receipts  of 

Total 

Receipts 

Total  Crop 

of 

new  Crop 

at 

of  the 

First  Bale. 

to  Sept.  ]. 

New 

Orleans. 

United  States. 

1849.. Aug.    7 

'77 

1849-50.. 

....      837,723 

2,096,708 

1850..  Aug.  11 

67 

1850-61.. 

....      995,036 

2,366,257 

1851.. July  25 

3,155 

1851-52.. 

....  1,429,183 

3,016.029 

1852.. Aug.    2 

5,077 

1852-53... 

. . . .  1,664,864 

3,262,882 

1853.. Aug.    9 

74 

185.3-54.. 

. . . .  1,440,779 

2,930,027 

1854.. July  25 

1,391 

1854-55.. 

....  1,284,768 

2.847,339 

1865.. July  26 

23,282 

1855-56.. 

. . . .  1,759.293 

3,527,845 

1856..  July  15 

1,166 

1856-57... 

. . . .  1,513,247 

2,939,619 

1857..  Aug.  15 

33 

1857-58... 

....  1,678,616 

3,113,962 

1858.  .July  25 

4,834 

1858-59.. 

....  1,774,298 

3,851,481 

1859.. July  28 

9,698 

1859-60... 

. . . .  2,255,448 

4,676,770 

I860..  July     5 

36,670 

lS.60-61.. 

. . . .  1,849,312 

•3,700,000 

1861. .Aug.  11 

61 

■ 

*  Estimate. 


2.— COMMERCE  OF  MEMPHIS,  1860-'61. 


FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  ag&jegat<^  presented  in  the  annexed  table  indicates  the  value  of  the 
imports  of  leading  articles  into  the  city  during  the  past  year,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  value  of  manufa<^tured  articles  produced  in  the  city  during  the 
same  period,  furnish  a  pretty  fair  indication  of  the  immense  proportions 
which  the  annual  trade  of  Memphis  has  assumed.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, that  even  with  the  records  before  us,  it  is  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  obtain  all  the  value  of  the  thousand  different  branches  of  trade  which  go 
to  make  up  a  great  commercial  centre  like  Memphis.  We  have,  however, 
endeavored,  in  presenting  the  annexed  recapitulation,  to  approximate  as 
nearly  the  true  value  as  possible,  and  with  this  view  have  consulted  promi- 
nent dealers  in  each  specific  branch  of  trade.     We  feel,  safe  in  stating  that 
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in  no  instance  haa  an  over-estimate  been  made,  while  in  many  instances  an 
increase  might  with  propriety  have  been  allowed.  It  is  offered,  therefore, 
as  closely  approximatmg  correctness  as  regards  all  the  articles  named,  and 
in  this  view  may  be  considered  as  reliable  basis  for  estimating  the  trade  of 
the  city  in  all  its  varied  departments : 

AUOJTST  and  value  of  imports — LEADING  ARTICLES — FOR  PAST  YEAR. 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


Yalne. 


ARTICLES. 


Qnantity. 


Talne. 


Apples bbls. 

Alcohol......    " 

Agricaltufftl  Im- 
plements. ..  .No. 

Ale  and  Beer.  .pks. 

Bagging pes. 

Beani bbls. 

Boots  A  Shoos,  pks. 

Butter pks. 

Beef.  • bbls. 

Baoon casks 

**     tierces 

Cotton bales 

Com bushels 

Cotton  Seed*  .sacks 
''  Gins....  No. 
''     Yam  8.  bales 

Cattle No. 

Crockery,hds.  Acts. 
Clover  Seed.  .bbls. 
Cement  A  Plaster  " 

Cheese boxes 

Coal. bushels 

Coffee sacks 

Dry  Goods. . .  .pks. 

Dried  Fruit,  .sacks 

"  ...bbls. 

Drags pks. 

Eggs boxes 

"     bbls. 

Flour sacks 

"     bbls. 

Furs pks. 

Fish " 

Furniture " 

Gunnies bales 

Gunny  Cloth.    " 

Glass boxes 

Glassware  . . .  .pks. 

Hny bales 

Hides No. 

Hogs No. 

Hats ^  .cases 

Horses No. 

Hardware  .  ...pks. 

Iron •  .tons 

Ice " 

Lead bbls. 


20,629 
840 

11,080 

20,179 

18,623 

2,868 

4,101 

8,.301 

4,334 

10,699 

5,160 

369,633 

1,137,546 

175,308 

108 

972 

7,322 

565 

677 

13.266 

18,448 

1,065,725 

30,458 

25.064 

9,064 

554 

4,826 

1,591 

6,737 

13,138 

149,914 

2,675 

15,US0 

29,984 

784 

1,625 

8,.345 

6,631 

32,300 

60,860 

5,552 

1,091 

1,615 

10,611 

2,827 

19,054 

6,675 


t     30,943 
16,800 

55,150 

110,984 

372,460 
14,340 

123,030 

99,612 

56,242 

1,477,870 

232,200 
18,481,650 

682,527 
70,124 
42,000 
34,020 

219,660 
34,000 
16,900 
40,000 
73,800 

639,400 

823,000 

4,012,800 

20,000 

2,400 

305,000 
7,500 

101,000 
45,000 

975,000 
50,000 
60,000 

375.000 
2.1,500 
49,000 
25,000 

40,ooo: 
150,000; 
iri2,ooo 

67,000 

98,000 

400,000' 

2,122.200 

2^4,000 

395,000 

36,800 


Lead kegs 

Leather,  bdls.  Abxs. 

Lard kegs 

"     bbls. 

"    tcs. 

Lime bbls. 

Lemons boxes 

Liquors pks. 

Lumber feet 

Molasses bbls. 

Nails kogs 

Oats sacks 

Onions " 

"        bbls. 

Oakum bales 

Oranges ....  boxes 

Oil bbls. 

Pork " 

"    casks 

"    lbs.  bulk 

Potatoes  ....  sacks 

"        bbls. 

Powder kegs 

Rice tcs. 

Rope coils 

Sugar bbls. 

"      hhds. 

Salt sacks 

Seed,  Grass..     " 

Stoves No. 

Sheep << 

Shot bags 

Sonp boxes 

Tobacco hhds. 

"       boxoH 

"       pks. 

Tea •• 

Tar bbls, 

iTurpcntinc. . .     " 

!Whc:it bushels 

Wbifkiy bbls. 

Wodl bales 

White  Lead  ..kegs 

Wine bbls. 

*'     CRsks 

**     boxes 

"     baskpts 


Grand  Total 


3,040 
4,331 
8,400 
2,087 
1.136 

61,426 
1,479 

11,933 
16.527.670 

19,094 

20,828 
121,385 

12,585 

1,177 

290 

.3,986 

3,107 

21,953 

2,232 

1,325,6.35 

25,903 

4,883 

3,493 

20,720 

6,214 

9,688 

86,539 

1,686 

2,434 

3,236 

7,591 

8,737 

2,926 

U,hOl) 

4,182 

794 

1,056 

854 

140,054 

31.471 

1,8X0 

3,089 

364 

355 

4,204 

1,452 


76,000 

142,900 

57,000 

56,500 

38,000 

107,495 

9,000 

119,000 

320,000 

248,500 

90,000 

55,600 

15,200 

3,000 

1,200 

16,000 

90,000 

483,000 

200,880 

122,800 

31,500 

55,500 

29,500 

110,000 

249,500 

131,000 

767,000 

1.30,000 

6,800 

73,000 

11,500 

18,000 

30,600 

292,600 

250,100 

146,400 

20,000 

6,000 

20,500 

1.34,000 

378,000 

47,500 

9,300 

20,120 

12,400 

21.000 

21,780 


$38,787,687 


Thu«  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  value  of  the  year's  receipts  of  leading 
articles  into  Memphis  is  approximately  estimated  at  say  Thirty^ine  Millions 
of  Dollars,    To  tnis  must  be  added  the  value  of  manufactured  mVvcV^^^t^ 
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duced,  say  $3,000,000,  as  also  the  value  of  the  many  articles  of  receipt 
which  are  necessarily  omitted  from  this  summary-;-8uch,  for  instance,  as 
machinery,  books,  stationery,  gold  and  silver  ware,  w^itches,  jewelry,  car- 
riages, musical  instruments,  and  a  score  of  other  uncnumerated  articles, 
from  the  fact  that  their  quantities  and  value  could  not  be  ascertained.  If 
we  estimate  these  at  $9,700,000,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  enumerated 
articles,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $51,750,000  as  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  general  trade  of  the  City  of  Memphis  during  the  past  year. 


3.— COMMERCE    OF    CHARLESTON,   1860-'61. 


STATEMENT  OF  COTTON  AND  RICE,  CHARLESTON. 


EXPORTED  TO 

PROM     SEPT.  1, 
TO    AUG.    22, 

1860, 
1861. 

PROM     SEPT.    1 
TO    AUG.    23, 

,    1S59, 
1860. 

S.I. 

11098 

430 

24 

Upl'd. 

124924 
37 

IIICK. 

3368 

S.I. 

Upl-d. 

222376 
2957 

RICB. 

rjivernool  ■■■...•.«.■...........«... 

14665 
153 

4126 
52 

Rootland ■■... ......•.•. 

Other  British  Dorts ••• 

3368 

Total  Great  Britain 

11552 

124961 

14818 

225333 

4178 

Havre.  ••.... 

8795 

25834 

3327 

6250 

56002 

514 

2129 

6550 
245 

MarHeilles.  ••• .•«.. 

Other  French  norts 

973 

709 

510 

Total  France 

3475 

26411 

4036 

468 
1345 
7269 

9082 

0250 

58645 

7305 

Holland 

7206 

"48 

9701 

1003 

36304 

743 
1787 
97.36 

Belj^ium*  ...•.•.■.. 

North  of  E<nroDe.  .................. 

16 

17179 

Total  North  of  Euruuo. ... 

16 

24385 

48 

47008 

12266 

South  of  Burone 

23588 

631 
7107 

34668 

405 
1»200 

W.  Indies,  etc. 

Total  ForeiirD  Dorta*  • • •  •  •  ■ 

16043 

199345 

24224 

21116 

365654 

43354 

Boston 

538 

27858 
1339 

75524 
4242 
5027 

7493 

420 

29814 

2884 

94783 

17811 

8101 

7815 

Rhode  Island,  etc. 

New  York 

6784 

39622 
2880 
8126 

14409 
3791 

5502 
24 

44463 

9421 

10256 

19006 

3253 

Philadelobia. 

Baltimore  and  Norlulk 

New  Orleans,  etc 

Other  United  States  ports. 

1033 

7047 

Total  coastwise. 

8355 

121037 

76321 

5946 

153393 

94219 

Grand  total 

23398 

320382 

100545 

27062 

519047 

137673 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Cotton  and  Rice^  embracing  Stock'  on  hand.  Re- 

ceipts  and  Exports^  Charleston, 


1860. 

8AMB  TIME  LAST  SBA'B. 

COTTON. 

RICR. 

COTTON. 

RICK. 

S.I. 

Upl'd. 

Bbls. 

S.I. 

Upl'd. 
16227 

Bbls. 

8tAck  on  hand  Sent.  !.•..•■.•• 

1359 

6 

23474 

7538 

20 

314882 

989 

1082 

132317 

1365 

1145 

Rapaivc^iI  iiifipA  Auip    22  •««••«••••••• 

HAf^Ai vAil  nrAvintml v... ..••••««••••  . 

Total  rfiOfiiDtJi .••••••••••««*t* 

24839 

322440 

134388 

28421 

526869 

162515 

Exported  since  Aug.  22 • 

•••••• 

23398 

115 
320169 

100545 

• 

TotA,!  exnortfl  ....••••■..•■>■• 

23398 

320382 

100545 

27062 

519047 

137573 

On  flhinlioiiTd  not  clearfid «.«••••••••. 

119 

3549 

390 

Consumution  And  BxDort  bv  land*  • . . 

31800 
1055 

23735 

Burnt '....... ••...... 

211 

353 

*  *  284 

225 

Ded action  from  total  receipts. . . . 

23609 

320735 

133400 

27181 

522880 

161923 

Remaining  on  hand  August  31 

1230 

1705 

988 

1240      3989 

592 

COMPARATIVE   EXPORT  OF   ROUGH  RICE  AND  LUMBER  FOR   THE   PORT 

OF  CHARLESTON. 


EXPORTED  TO 

PROM  8RPT.  1,1860, 
TO  AUG.  31,  1861. 

PROM  8RPT.  1,1859, 

TO  Avo.  31,  1860. 

R.  Rice, 
bushels. 

12905 

Lumber, 
feet. 

4079 

R.  Rice, 
bushels. 

Lumber, 
feet 

Xjivemool ••««•■....■••■..............   ... 

234653 

liOndon  •••■.•>••••..•..> •••... 

Other  British  ports* •• ••.« 

■ 

Total  Great  Britain • 

12905 

4079 

234663 

Havre ••... •.••*. 

8750 

Bordeaux ••••••    .•. 

831161 
254588 

Other  French  norts • 

Total  France* • •• 

8750 

1085749 

North  of  Europe.. 

South  of  Eurone • 

65063 

148.32 

1237402 

578919 

82487 
... 

244745 
2222654 
1707620 

West  Indies,  etc ••••• 

Total  Foreira  norts* •*•**••••••••••• 

77968 

1831232 

75591 
150515 
259500 

91237 

5495421 

Boston • • 

56236 

29253 

299976 
1335835 
1384478 
1440349 
1371321 
1517561 

Rhode  Island •• 

New  York 

14561 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk 

469849 
558458 

Other  United  States  norts 

530 

Total  coastwise 

71321 

1513909 

41671 

7349520 

Grand  toUl 

142295 

3345141 

132908 

128449  1 
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COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION  AT  MACON,  GEO. 

October  14,  1861. 
Some  four  hundred  delegates  being  preaent,  and  the  hour  of  twelve,  M., 
having  arrived,  the  Convention  was  temporarily  organized  by  calling  Hon. 
David  Hubbard,  of  Alabama,  to  the  Chair,  and  appointing  H.  L.  Jewett 
and  J.  A.  Nisbet,  Esqrs.,  of  Macon,  Secretaries. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by  a  fervent  appeal  to  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
by  Rev.  D.  Wills,  of  this  city,  the  entire  assembly  rising  to  their  feet. 

On  motion,  the  chairman  of  each  delegation  was  requested  to  furnish  the 
Secretaries  with  a  list  of  their  delegates. 

About  four  hundred  delegates  registered  their  names  from  nine  States. 
On  motion  of  G.  B.  Lamar,  Esq.,  of  Savannah,  a  committee  of  one  from 
each  State  was  appointed  to  report  permanent  officers  for  this  Convention, 
viz :  G.  B.  Lamar,  of  Ga.,  chairman ;  W.  M.  Lawton,  of  S.  C. ;  Samuel 
Tate,  of  Tenn. ;  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  La. ;  Isaac  Davenport,  Jr.,  Va. ;  J. 
Myrick,  Fla. ;  B.  B.  Lewis,  Ala. ;  G.  S.  Summey,  Miss. ;  W.  McL.  McKay, 
N.  C. 

The  ccnnmittee  retired,  and  afler  consultation,  reported  the  following  as 
permanent  officers : 

President. — A.  O.  Andrews,  Charleston. 

Vice-Presidenta.—BfLyid  Hubbard,  Ala. ;  R.  H.  Maury,  Va. ;  Dr.  W.  A. 
Berry,  N.  C. ;  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  La. ;  G.  S.  Summey,  Miss. ;  J.  Myrick, 
Fla. ;  S.  Tate,  Tenn. ;  G.  B.  Lamar,  Ga. 

Secretaries. — J.  A.  Nisbet,  H.  L.  Jewett,  Ga. ;  T.  R.  Eggleston,  S.  C. ; 
D.  A.  Shepherd,  Tenn. ;  W.  S.  Reynolds,  Va. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance :  Messrs.  Green,  Lamar,  Johnston,  Battersby*  Cohen  and  Baylor, 
of  Ga. ;  Maury,  Davenport  and  Bloodgood,  of  Va. ;  McKay,  Williams  and 
Worth,  of  N.  C. ;  Trenholni,  Gourdin  and  Willianis,  of  S.  C. ;  Wicks, 
Fouke  and  Vernon,  of  Tenn. ;  Hubbard  and  Lewis,  of  Ala. ;  Myrick,  of 
Fla. }  De  Bow,  of  La.,  and  Summey,  of  Miss. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Aid  to  the  Planters. — In  lieu  of  all  resolutions  looking  to  aid  from 
the  Government  to  the  cotton  planters,  the  following,  aller  much  debate, 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  the  proposed  issue  of 
treasury  notes  to  be  made  by  the  Government,  and  the  issue  of  bank 
notes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  and  under  the  resolution  of  the  banks 
to  make  advances  to  planters  who  shall  subscribe  a  portion  of  their  crops 
in  aid  of  the  Government,  will,  together,  furnish  an  adequate  currency  for 
the  country,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  and  the  banks  are  requested  to  make  such  advances. 

Export  of  Cotton  (adopted  unanimously). — ^^  Resolved,  That  in 
jM-dcr  to  encourage  the  importation  of  articles  necessary  in  the  present  exi- 
gency of  the  country,  return  cargoes  ought  to  be  furnished  to  all  vessels 
mtroducing  commodities  within  the  Confederate  States  from  European 
nations;  the  accumulation  of  stocks  in  sea-ports  and  large  interior  cities 
being  at  the  same  time  regarded  impolitic." 

Free  Trade  Resolutions,  calling  on  our  Government  to  throw  open 
our  ports,  free  of  duty,  to  the  commerce  of  all  friendly  nations,  passed 
unanimously  amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Skqxikstration  Act. — Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conven- 
tion, the  Se<iuestration  Art,  adopted  by  the  Confederate  Congress  at  its 
recent  session,  should  not  require  the  paymcut  of  debt-^  due  by  our  citizens 
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to  alien  enemies  during  the  existence  of  the  war ;  but  that  it  should  require 
only  the  evidence  of  the  indebtedness  to  be  returned,  and  placed  upon 
record  by  the  receiver,  without  security  demanded  and  taken  for  the  ulti- 
mate payment  of  the  same. 

'  That  in  cases  wherein  the  debtor  to  an  alien  enemy  is  also  a  claimant  of 
indemnity  for  damages  sustained  by  the  act  or  acts  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  people  thereof,  the  said  claim  shall  be  allowed 
as  an  offset,  and  the  balance  only  shall  be  the  subject  of  payment 

That  we  respectfully  recommeud  to  the  Confederate  Congress  such  alter- 
ations in,  or  additions  to  the  Sequestration  Act  as  may  D^j^ecessary  to 
authorize  the  Confederate  Courts  to  inquire  into  the  bona  fide  of  every 
transaction  of  our  own  citizens  with  alien  enemies  between  the  2l8t  day  of 
May,  1861,  and  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  to  protect  from  the 
operations  of  the  Act  those  engaged  in  such  transactions,  whose  dealings 
with  the  enemy  were  of  manifest  oenefit  to  the  people  or  the  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States,  or  free  from  taint  of  disloyalty. 

That  the  Grovernment  of  the  Confederate  States  having  assumed  the 
place  of  the  alien  creditor  of  the  Confederate  debtor,  should  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  other  creditors. 

That  this  Convention  further  recommend  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  such  modification  of  the  Sequestration  Act  as  may  be  requisite 
to  exempt  from  its  operation  the  property  of  persons  resident  m  the  States 
with  which  we  are  at  war,  who  are  laboring  under  the  disabilities  of  cover- 
ture or  infancy,  and  consequently  unable,  though  desiring,  to  change  their 
domicile,  and  who  are  not  actually  enemies  to  the  South. 

^^  Resolved^  That  we  invite  the  attention  of  all  our  sea-ports  and  large  com- 
mercial cities  to  the  importance  of  a  direct  and  immediate  connection  with 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  North  Carolina,  and  as  a  military  and  commer- 
cial necessity  urge  a  connection  by  railroad  with  the  Confederate  Arsenal 
at  Fayetteville,  thence  by  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  railroad  to  the 
coal  and  iron  mines  on  Deep  river;  and  also  the  importance  of  railroad 
communication  between  Monterey  and  Decatur,  Ala.,  penetrating  as  it  will 
coal  and  iron  deposits  of  immense  extent  and  value." 

Coins,  etc. — Resolved^  That  to  facilitate  and  simplify  commercial  cal- 
culations in  the  country,  we  recommend  that  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  pass  a  law  regulating  coins,  weights  and  measures,  and  that 
their  basis  shall  be  put  upon  a  decimal  ratio,  with  appropriate  denomina- 
tions. 

Resolvedy  That  the  Insurance  companies  throughout  the  Confederacy  be 
respectfully  recommended  to  insure  the  cotton  stored  by  the  planters  in 
the  towns  of  the  interior,  or  on  the  plantations,  to  the  extent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  market  value  of  the  day. 

Resolvedy  That  we  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Postmaster-General 
take  such  steps,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  as  may  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  postal  relations  between  the  Confederate  States  and  European 
Governments. 

Resolved,  That  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  that  it  adjourns  to  meet 
in  the  City  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  next 

A  resolution  was  adopted  approving  the  plan  of  a  vessel  submitted  by  J. 
R.  Butts,  ete.,  to  operate  against  the  blockading  vessels. 

Resoived,  That  the  memorial  of  a  citizen  of  Virginia  upon  the  subject  of 
free  trade,  coins,  weights,  measures,  taxation,  pilot  laws,  ete.,  be  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  several  States  and  commercial  cities,  and  be 
printed  among  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

The  Cotton  Planters'  Convention,  then  in  session  at  Macon,  united  with 
the  Commercial  Convention,  and  took  part  in  its  proceedLu^ 
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The  recent  Convention  at  Macon 
was  one  of  the  most  practical  and  in- 
telligent bodies  whicn  ever  convened 
at  the  South.  There  was  no  idle  dis- 
cussions, no  mere  rhetorical  display, 
but  only  earnest  and  thoughtful  ar- 
gument. The  effort  was  to  exclude 
all  subjects  upon  which  the  division 
of  sentiment  was  very  great  Thus 
it  harmonized  upon  most  leading 
measures,  and  thus  its  influence  upon 
State  and  Confederate  councils  will, 
we  hope,  be  the  more  decisive. 
Though  our  own  views  in  regard  to 
the  cotton  loan  did  not  prevail  in 
some  respects,  we  are  yet  quite  will- 
ing to  abide  the  decision  of  so  intelli- 
gent a  body. 

We  were  charmed  with  the  City  of 
Macon.  It  spreads  over  several  beau- 
tiful hills,  and  is  laid  out  in  broad  and 
handsome  streets,  and  contains  some 
of  the  finest  houses  in  the  South. 
The  stores  are  large  and  commodious. 
Some  of  the  private  residences  are 
princely.  That  of  Wm.  B.  John- 
ston, which,  though  finished,  cannot 
be  furnished  till  the  blockade  is  re- 
moved, is  constructed  within  and 
without  with  such  taste,  beauty  and 
magnificence,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
a  palace.  The  style  is  that  of  an  Ital- 
ian villa.  The  residences  of  the  late 
Dr.  Collins,  Colonel  Jos.  Bond,  Isaac 
Scott,  Colonel  Bass,  the  Messrs.  Roas, 
etc.,  are  all  very  chaste  and  beauti- 
ful. The  former  gentleman  was  long 
identified  with  the  fortunes  of  Macon, 
and  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  citizen  toward  the  con- 
struction of  those  great  internal-im- 
provement works,  which  have  done 


so  much  for  its  fortunes.     He  was  a 

food  citizen  and  an  enterprising  man. 
lis  place  cannot  easily  oe  supplied. 
Peace  to  his  ashes  I 

Macon  is  situated  on  the  Ocmul- 
gee  river,  and  is  at  the  Junction  of 
all  the  great  railroads  which  connect 
Georgia  with  neighboring  States. 
Here  the  cotton  i)lanters  get  their 
chief  supplies.  The  merchants  are 
intelligent.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  well  organized.  The  inhab- 
itants number  from  10  to  1 1,000,  and 
are  largely  composed  of  planters,  whd 
reside  nere  on  account  of  educating 
their  children,  and  on  account  of 
good  society.  The  country  around  is 
picturesque.  The  city  is  well  sup- 
plied witn  churches  and  hotels ;  has 
an  academy  for  the  blind,  and  a  fe- 
male college,  which  is  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
South;  has  several  very  large  foun- 
dries and  a  successful  cotton  factory, 
all  of  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting,  through  the  courtesy  of  our 
friends,  Colonel  B.  B.  Lewis  and 
Captain  Smith.  The  cemetery,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  an  object  of  admiration  to 
all  visitors.  Our  visit  to  Macon  waa 
one  of  prolonged  pleasure. 

The  leading  article  in  the  present 
issue  of  the  Review  discusses  very 
ably  many  of  the  great  topics  which 
will  agitate  our  political  councils  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Macon  Convention — 
as  will  be  seen  by  one  of  its  resolu- 
tions— ^to  the  attention  of  Congreas, 
and  of  the  State  and  city  Grovem- 
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ments.  We  regret  jbhat  some  typo- 
graphical errors  in  it  escaped  atten- 
tion, which  it  is  now  too  late  to  cor- 
rect. These  the  intelligent  reader 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  correcting 
for  himself. 


Since  the  issue  of  the  September 
number  the  progress  of  the  war  has 
been   marked    oy  many  ievents    of 

Ct  significance.  The  position  of 
tucky  has  aj;  last  been  taken,  and 
our  armies  have  entered  her  territo- 
ries in  three  lines.  She  must  neces- 
sarily become  the  "  dark  and  bloody 
battle "  ground  again.  We  have 
faith  that  her  people  will  yet  rally 
against  the  oppressor.  Western  Vir- 
ginia is  not  liKely  to  be  the  theatre  of 
any  movements  during  the  winter, 
and  the  opposing  forces  will  probably 
be  withdrawn,  in  Missouri  the  cause 
triumphs  everywhere,  and  the  great 
fight  at  Lexington  is  an  augury  of 
the  future.  On  the  North  Carolina 
coast  we  have  wif^ed  out,  in  part,  our 
disgrace,  by  a  bold  and  gallant  move- 
ment. In  Florida  our  noble  soldiers, 
in  their  assault  updh  the  Zouaves, 
have  covered  themselves  with  lau- 
rels. In  Louisiana  we  have  a  most 
gratifying,  and  to  some  extent  suc- 
cessful encounter  with  the  Lincoln 
fleet,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  them 
again.  Our  batteries  control  the 
navigation  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
main  army,  fallen  back  to  Manassas, 
awaits  on  its  classic  and  heroic 
ground  the  threatened  onslaught  of 
the  invader,  who  will  asain  and 
a^ain  be  scattered  as  chaff  before  the 
wind.  The  God  of  Battles  will 
nerve  us  in  the  hour  of  trial ! 


We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers. 
West  &  Johnston,  of  Richmond,  for  a 
copy  of — 

1.  Manual  of  Volunteers  and  Mili- 
tia of  the  Confederate  States,  by  Wil- 
liam Gilham,  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, etc.    1861. 

2.  Manual  of  Military  Surgery ,  for 
the  use  of  Surgt;ons  in  the  Confede- 
rate Armv,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Medi- 


cal Department  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  by  J.  J.  Chisolm,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  S.  C.     1861. 

These  are  important  works,  and 
will  no  doubt  become  standard  in 
our  army.  Colonel  Gilham  is  now  in 
the  field  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
volunteers,  whilst  Dr.  Chisolm  has  in 
charge  the  South  Carolina  hospital 
at  Richmond.  We  hope  to  make  his 
work  the  basis  of  an  article  in  our 
next  number.  It  includes  a  wide 
range  of  interesting  material  in  re- 
gard to  food,  clothing,  hospitals  and 
military  hygiene,  and  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  company. 


The  cotton  factors  of  New  Or- 
leans having  memorialized  the  Exec- 
utive of  the  State  in  regard  to  the 
dangers  of  accumulating  stocks  of 
cotton  in  that  port,  and  against  the 
policy  of  permitting  cotton  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  interior  during  the 
existence  of  the  blockade — the  Gov- 
ernor has  issued  the  following  pro- 
clamation : 

Goncarring  entirely  In  the  Tiewi  exproaeed 
by  the  cotton  futon  of  New  Orleane.  In  the 
annexed  oommunioation,  I  have  determined  to 
take  the  muet  decided  meane  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  any  cotton  in  this  city.  Notice  ie, 
therefore,  hereby  given  to  all  maatere  and  own- 
er* of  steamboats  and  other  water«ra|t,  that 
from  and  after  the  10th  day  of  October,  instant, 
no  cotton  most  be  brought  to  New  Orleans,  or 
within  the  lines  embracing  that  section  of  the 
oonntry  between  the  fortifications  above  Car- 
roUton  and  those  below  the  city,  and  extending 
back  to  the  lake.  All  steamboats  or  other 
water^raft  arriving  within  the  prescribed 
limits  will  be  forthwith  placed  in  charge  of  an 
armed  force  and  escorted  above  the  points  in- 
dicated.  This  course  will  be  adopted  in  all 
cases,  whether  the  quantity  of  cotton  be  large 
or  small. 

The  railroad  companies  have  already  Jssned 
orders  in  ftirtherance  of  the  oUect  of  this  pro- 
clamation, and  no  violation  of  theni  will  be 
permitted. 

Tbo0.  0.  MooBX,  Oovemor. 

The  following  letter  from  the  editor 
to  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  shows 
the  opei  ation  of  the  Produce  Loan 
Subscription  and  its  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  dire(tt  or  war  tax. 
The  Loan  is  being  still  actively  press- 
ed in  all  of  the  States,  and  will  be 
realized  whenever  the  markets  shall 
be  opened,  though  the  interval  be 
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ever  so  long.  It  will  furnish  to  the 
Treasury  at  least  $50,000,000,  and 
perhaps,  in  time,  even  $100,000,000 : 

Dear  Sir : — You  will  perceiv*  by  the  paper 
which  I  eend,  that  Ckingrem  has  acted  npon  the 
question  of  a  dired  or  war  tax.  and  under  the 
enlarged  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, substantially  canied  out  the  riews  which 
I  find  you  are  so  earnestly  inclined  to  advocate 
or  support.  The  tax  ^flfty  cents  on  the  hun- 
dred dollars  payable  in  May  next,  and  suscep- 
tible of  being  assumed  by  the  State),  is  cer- 
tainly Tery  light,  and  in  no  degree  likelv  to 
embarrass.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  individ- 
ual patriotism  would  prompt  the  ready  sacrifice. 
The  banks  already,  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and 
patriotism,  have  come  forward  and  made  such 
tenders  of  support  to  the  financial  policy  of 
the  Government  as  must  protect  it  at  every 
point.  The  only  regret  is.  that  legal  restraints 
thrown  around  thone  of  Louisiana  (which  it  is 
hoped  will  in  some  way  be  remQved).  have  pre- 
vented their  full  co-o))eration.  (Restraints 
since  removed.) 

The  purpose  of  the  direct  tax.  as  explained 
in  one  of  its  clauses,  is  **  to  pay  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  public  debt."  etc.  This,  as- 
suredly, is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  those 
who  take  the  bonds  of  the  Government,  and 
especially  to  the  large  and  increasing  number 
of  planters  who.  everjrwhere.  with  great  prodi- 
gality, are  subscribing  to  the  produce  loan. 
Here  is  the  pledge  beyond  peradventure,  that 
this  ifUertal  will  be  promptly  paid,  and  as  to 
the  principal^  who  of  us  can  gainsay  its  securi- 
ty, based  as  it  is  n\K)n  implicit  confidence  In 
the  suoiess  of  a  cause  in  which  our  all  is  em- 
barked f  To  talk  of  **  subjugating  "  our  people 
Is  to  adopt  language  which  the  President  has 
well  said  *'  is  incomprehensible  to  them.*' 

The  planter  who  makes  a  thousand  hogsheads 
of  sugar  or  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  so 
of  any  other  quantity,  and  subscribes  the  pro- 
ceeds of  one-half  of  it  to  the  Government,  will 
receive  in  interest  upon  the  bonds  he  obtains 
two  or  three  times  the  smount  of  the  war  tax 
assessed  upon  him,  and  this  calculation  any 
one  can  make  for  himself. 

The  cotton  planters  are  pledging,  with  great 
unanimity,  fractions  of  their  crops,  varying 
fh)m  a  fourth  to  a  half— in  some  instances  the 
pledges  are  of  the  entire  crop.  These  sub- 
scriptions vary  from  one  bale  to  twenty-five 
hundred  bales,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  witness 
the  avidity  with  which  every  class  is  coming 
forward.  In  the  smaller  items  it  is  often  writ- 
ten against  the  figures,  **  the  entire  crop."  In 
cases,  it  is  stated  that  the  party  is  a  "ft'ee 
negro.*'  Every  one  would  thus  have  a  place  in 
the  picture !  What  is  true  for  the  cotton  plan- 
ters is  beginning  to  prove  equally  so  ror  the 
sugar,  tobacco,  rice  and  grain  growers — and 
should  ever  the  record  of  this  loan  be  publish- 
ed, as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  hv.  It  will  furnish 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  chapters  in  the 
annals  of  our  age.  Cla.<»ic  historv.  or  the  days 
of  177ft,  show  nothing  to  snrpas!!  this  unstinted, 
fiir-roaching,  uncalcuiating,  and  whole-hearted 
devotion  of  an  entire  people  to  a  great  cause, 
which  they  have  in  hand,  and  in  which  proper- 
ty and  person  alike  are  offered  up  hourly  upon 
the  altar. 

You  will  noti(!o  by  the  circular  of  Mr.  Mem- 
niingur.  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  buy  or  take 
possession  of  any  portion  of  the  crops,  but  onlv 
of  such  portions  of  the  procends  as  may  be 
offered — the  subscriber  himself  arranging  the 


time  and  details  of  the  sale.  The  Becretsry  U, 
however,  authorised  to  extend  the  time  of  sale 
when  in  his  opinion,  this  shall  be  neoesssrj  to 
prevent  a  sacrifice  of  the  propeKy. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  which  will  seeun 
a  very  thorough  canvass  of  every  oounty. 
parish,  or  neighborhood  in  the  South.  The 
Secretary  has  been  active  in  the  matter,  and 
members  of  Congress  have  pat  their  shonldera 
to  the  wheel.  A  large  number  of  additionsl 
agents  will  be  appointed,  whose  services  sre 
voluntary,  and  who  will  thus  find  occaaion  to 
serve  the  Republic  as  efficiently  as  the  soldien 
can  in  the  field.  Printed  commissions  to  sack 
agents  are  forwarded  from  the  Department. 

I  know  that  Louisiana,  which  has  responded 
so  gloriously  In  raising  and  equipping  armies 
for  the  field,  will  be  foremost,  also,  in  this  other 
work  of  patriotism,  and.  as  one  of  her  dtiaens, 
I  shall  be  proud  to  witness  that  result.  •  •  * 
Your  friend,  etc. 


A  writer  in  the  Charleston  Mercu- 
ry (F.  J.  S.),  referring  to  the  invalu- 
able essay  which  appeared  in  our 
August  number  upon  the  Resourcet 
of  Southern  Fields  and  ForestHj  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Porcher,  adds  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  particulars : 

I  would  suggest  that  common  gum 
root  makes  an  excellent  cork,  and 
that  we  have  a  white .  wood  here 
known  as  cork  woody  which  is  said 
to  be  as  light  and  velvety  as  the  best 
Spanish  cork.  The  cork  oak,  under 
cultivation,  grows  rapidly  in  our  sun- 
ny land.  ^ 

You  spoke,  in  the  article  above  al- 
luded to,  of  different  coloring  sub- 
stances. The  juice  of  the  akin  of 
our  blue  fig  is  abundant,  and  of  a 
deep,  brilUant  red  color ;  a  half  page 
written  with  it  a  few  days  since  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  done 
with  red  ink. 

The  pomegranate,  which  grows  in 
great  aoundance  ii\  Southern  Geor- 
gia, furnishes,  in  the  rind  of  the 
fruit,  a  jet  black  fluid,  which  writes 
very  smoothly,  and  retains  itd' jetty 
hue.  The  metallic  pen  used  may 
darken  its  color. 

Our  country  ladies  gather  wUd  in- 
digo (indigo  fera),  and  fermeitt  from 
it  a  blue  powder,  equal  to  the  com- 
mercial indigo,  which  dyes  a  beauU- 
ful  and  lasting  blue.  A  solution  of 
this  powder  in  water  is  a  speedy  and 
certain  relief  for  cramp  and  asthma. 
The  red  xumach  dyes  a  rich,  dark  or 
light,  purple,  as  is  required.  There 
arc  a  variety  of  other  coloring  sub- 
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stances  which  might  be  mentioned  if 
desirable.  I  know  many  South  Car- 
dlina  matrons  who  could  furnish 
quite  a  list  of  dye-stuffs  of  home 
production. 

You  speak  of  black  moss  for  mat- 
tresses. Our  common  saw  palmetto 
leaves,  when  split  into  shreds  with  a 
fork  or  hackle,  boiled,  and  dried  in 
the  sun  one  or  two  days,  makes  a 
light,  clean,  healthy  and  durable 
mattress.  Just  here  let  me  suggest 
that  palmetto  pillows  would  be  cheap 
and  comfortable  for  our  soldiers  on 
the  coast ;  their  com  and  flour  sacks 
would,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better,  furnish  ready-made  pillow 
ticks. 

Our  negroes  arc  busily  employed 
in  making  light,  durable  and  hand- 
some palmetto  hats  for  our  soldiers — 
quite  a  protection  from  old  Sol's 
burning  rays  in  the  heavy  drills  of 
this  ana  the  next  two  months. 

A  bed  made  from  a  downy  swamp 
plant,  which  our  people  call  cat*s  taU, 
took  a  premium  at  the  late  Agricul- 
tural Fair  in  Carolina. 

The  root  of  the  button  wood,  or 
crane  willow^  a  shrub  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  our  swamps  in  spring, 
when  boiled  with  honey  and  cum- 
frey,  makes  a  pleasant  syrup,  which 
18  the  most  effective  remedy  known 
to  me  in  diseases  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
thought  by  many  intelligent  persons 
to  be  a  radical  cure  for  consumption. 
Tomatoes  are  said  to  be  a  substitute 
for  calomel.  Blachhhrry  root,  boiled 
into  tea,  is  a  powerful  astringent, 
and  a  cure  for  diarrhcea.  The  rind 
of  the  pomegranate^  boiled  in  sweet 
milk,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Scuppemong  wine  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  chills  and  fever.  And 
'*  honored  and  blest  be  the  evergreen 
pine,"  every  fibre  of  it,  from  root  to 
topmost  leaf,  is  good  for  something. 
Tea  made  of  its  green  leaves  is  anoth- 
er cure  for  chills  and  fever.  Our 
pioneer  railroad  men  make  beds  of 
the  dry  pine  straw. 

Our  papers  say  raw  com  meal, 
mixed  with  water  to  drink,  removes 
superfluous  bile  and  cures  fever. 

Why  may  not  the    Vanilla  grass. 


which  perfdmes  the  woods  of  an  im- 
mense territory  here,  be  used  as  a 
ilavorins  extract  ? 

Our  uulies  need  not  feel  at  a  loss 
for  starch  while  our  sweet  potato 
crop  is  so  abundant.  Green  corn 
ana  wheat  make  beautiful  starch, 
and  rice  starch  mves  lawns  and  col- 
ored articles  a  look  of  newness  un- 
surpassed. 

We  know  of  a  gentlenuin  in  one 
of  our  neighboring  counties,  who 
raises  immense  quantities  of  the  best 
arrow^root,  and  prepares  it  in  the 
best  possible  style.  One  of  the  hap- 
py effects  of  the  Lincoln  blockade  is 
that  it  cut  off  his  crop  from  the  I^ew 
York  market,  so  if  needed  by  our 
soldiers,  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to 
inform  them  where  the  best  arrow- 
root can  be  obtained. 

This  article  might  be  continued  at 
some  length,  but  for  fear  these  crude 
ideas  may  not  be  worthy  the  space 
they  occupy,  I  will  close. 

It  will  be  an  interesting  piece  of 
history,  in  connection  with  the  war, 
to  give  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Richmond  TVa.)  Prices  Current 
of  the  Ist  OctoDcr,  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  war  and  blockade  upon 
prices.     Since  that  time  Bacon  nas 

Sme  up  to  30  cts.,  Lard  to  28,  and 
utter  to  SO,  at  wholesale : 

BAOON — Hog  Toand,  when  bought  in  larm 

Juaiitities  22  to  24  cents,  and  of  veryduU  uXa. 
[ams,  which  it  ia  almost  impowlble  to  procure 
separately,  are  worth  fh)m  8  to  10  cents  more 
by  reUil. 

BUTTER— 26  cents  by  the  quantity. 

COFFEE— Rio,  scarce,  nnd  worth  40  c«ntac  No 
other  kinds  in  market. 

CORN— 68  to  60  cenU  f^  bushel. 

COTTON— 12>4  to  14  cts.  f^  lb.,  as  in  quality. 

VKKI^-Shipstnflii  40  cents  f^  bushel;  Brown- 
stuffH  20  cents;  Shorts  16;  Bran  12U. 

FLOUB^By  retail,  $5  for  Fine ;  $660  for  So- 
perflne-^  slieht  decline ;  KS(^,26  for  £xtra 
Superfine,  and  f7@f7.25  for  Family.  There  is 
also  a  variety  of  Flour  called  Cross  Middlinn, 
which  nwkns  as  wholesome  if  not  as  white 
bread  as  any  other  brand,  selling  at  $426d 
$4,60. 

HAY— Clover  Hay  $1.25:  Timothy  $1.38. 

LKATHKIl— No  Calfskin  in  market.  It  Is 
difficult,  too.  to  fix  quotations  fi)r  other  kinds, 
the  market  being  very  variable.  We  quote 
Sole  Leather  at  60  cents ;  very  scarce,  and  be- 
coming more  scarce  daily;  Upper  scarce  at 
$3  fiOCq^  V  side ;  Hamom  l^ntliur  60  cts.  "^  lb. 
Hides— snltcd  green,  $8  to  $8,60;  green  calf 
skins  $1, 26(^1, :»— scarce. 

LIME — Next  to  none  in  market.  The  prices, 
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therefore,  are  scnrQely  qnotable.  It  wovM  no 
doObt  bring  from  $2  60  to  $3  ^  barrel,  if  not 
more. 

HOLASSEB— New  Orleana  66  centii,  with  no 
other  in  market. 

LARD— 20  cenU  in  bbls. ;  22  cents  in  kegH. 

OAT&--37U  to  iO  cent«  per  bnahol.  Bailed 
Oats  tl  26. 

RICE--4}^6  cents,  wholesale;  a  trifle 
hiffherby  retail. 

8ALT--$7  wholesale;  tf26@$l,M  by  retail. 
No  Ground  Alum  Salt  In  market. 

SUGAR— New  Orleans,  in  lots,  14  cents; 
Ooffee  Sngars  14  to  17}^  cents.;  Crushed  22@28 
eents. 

tOBAOOO— Common  lugs,  $1.76  to  |2  26; 
better  grades  f2  76  to  $3.60:  common  leaf 
13  60  to  |5 :  medium,  $6  60  to  17 ;  fine  shipping, 
$8.60  to  $11 ;  fancy  grades,  as  high  an  $17. 

WHEAT— 90  eta.  for  Red ;  $1  for  White. 

WHISK  KY— Quite  a  demand  exists  for  this 
article.  Among  Common  Whiskeys,  Twenty 
Per  Cent  is  worth  80  cents,  and  Ten  Per  Cent, 
brings  88  cents.  A  go(xl  article  of  old  Moun- 
tain MTdlskey  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than 
fl,26,  and  from  this  price  up  to  $2  f)  gallon. 


The  Cotton  Boll. 

BT     BXNRT     TIMROD. 

Here  stretched  at  ease  beneath 

This  immemorial  pine, 

Broall  sphere : 

(By  dusky  fingers  brought  this  morning  here, 

And  shown  with  boastful  smilosj. 

I  turn  thy  cloven  sheath, 

Through  which  the  soft  white  fibres  peer, 

That,  with  their  gossamer  bands, 

Unite,  like  love,  the  sea  divided  lands; 

And  sluwly,  thread  by  thread, 

Draw  forth  the  folded  strands. 

Than  which  the  trembling  line, 

By  whotie  frail  help  yon  startloid  snider  fled 

Down  the  tall  spear-grass  from  his  swinging 

bed. 
Is  scarce  more  fine; 
And  as  the  tangle<1  skein 
Uhravels  in  my  hands, 
Betwixt  me  and  the  noon-day  light, 
A  veil  seems  lifted,  and  for  miles  and  miles 
The  landscape  broadens  on  my  sight. 
.  As.  In  the  little  boll  there  lurked  a  spell 
Like  that  which,  in  the  ocean  shell, 
With  mystic  sound, 
Breaks  down  the  narrow  walls  that  hem  uh 

ronnd, 
And  turns  some  city  lane 
Into  the  restless  main. 
With  all  his  capos  and  isles ! 

Yonder  bird 

In  thcjsn  bine  tracts  above  the  thunder,  where 

No  vapors  cloud  the  stain  I  ess  air, 

And  never  sound  is  hou.rd, 

Urtless  at  such  rare  time 

Whon.  ftom  the  City  of  the  Blest, 

Rings  down  some  golden  chime, 

Seos  not  from  his  high  place 

So  vajtt  a  cirque  of  summer  space. 

As  widens  round  me  in  one  mighty  field 

Which,  rimmed  by  seiis  and  sands. 

Doth  hail  its  earlifnit  dayliglit  in  the  beams 

Of  gray  Atlantic  dawns; 

And,  broad  as  realms  made  up  of  many  lands, 

Is  lost  afar 

Behind  tlio  crimson  hills  and  purple  lawns 

Of  sunset,  among  plains  whicli  roll  their  streams 

Against  the  Evening  Star ! 


And  lol  to  the  remoteit  point  of  fi|^t.  . ' 

Although  I  gaie  upon  no  wmst«  of  sdowb,  - 

The  endless  field  is  white ; 

And  the  whole  landecape  glows, 

Vor  many  a  shining  league  away. 

With  such  accumulated  light 

As  Polar  lands  would  flash  benoaUi  a  tropic 

day! 
Nor  lack  there  ^for  the  vision  grows. 
And  the  small  charm  within  my  hands, 
More  potent  even  than  the  Ikbled  one. 
Which  oped  whatever  golden,  mystery 
Lay  hid  in  fitiry  wood  or  magic  vale. — 
The  curious  ointment  of  the  Arabian  tale, — 
Beyond  all  mortal  sense 
Doth  stretch  my  sight's  horixon,  and  I  see 
Beneath  its  simple  influence. 
As  if,  with  Uriel's  crown, 
I  stood  in  some  great  temple  of  the  Sun, 
And  looked,  as  Uriel,  down!) 
Nor  lack  there  pastures  rich  and  fields  all  grsen 
With  all  the  common  gifts  of  God. 
For  temperate  airs  and  torrid  sheen 
Weave  Kdens  of  the  sod ; 
Through  lands  which  look  one  sea  of  billowy 

gold 
Broad  rivers  wind  their  devious  ways: 
A  hundred  isles  in  their  embraces  fold 
A  hundred  luminous  bays; 
And  through  yon  purple  haxe 
Vast  mountains  lift  their  plumed  peaks  doad- 

CTOwneii ; 
And,  save  where  up  their  sides  the  plonghmao 

creeps. 
Great  trackless  forests  gird  them  grandly  roond. 
In  whose  dark  shades  a  future  navy  sleeps! 
Ye  Stars,  which  though  unseen,  yet  virith  me 

gaze 
Upon  this  loveliest  fragment  of  the  earth. 
Thou  Sun,  that  kindlest  all  thy  gentlest  ray* 
Above  it,  as  to  light  a  fiivorite  hearth ! 
Ye  Clouds,  that  in  your  temples  in  the  West 
See  nothing  brighter  than  Its  humblest  flowers  I 
And.  you,  ye  Winds,  thft  on  the  ocean's  breast 
Are  kissed  to  coolness  ere  ^e  roach  its  bowen! 
Bear  w^itness  with  me  in  my  song  of  praise, 
And  tell  the  world  that,  since  the  world  began. 
No'fairer  land  hath  flred  a  poet's  lays, 
Or  given  a  home  to  man  I 

But  these  are  charms  already  widely  blown! 

His  be  the  meed  whose  pencirs  trace 

Hath  touched  our  very  swampe  with  grace. 

And  round  whose  tuneful  way 

All  Southern  laurels  bloom  I 

The  Poet  of  ''The  Woodlands,"  unto  whom 

Alike  arc  known 

The  flute's  low  breathing  and  the  trumpet's 

tone, 
And  the  soft  west-wind's  sighs  I 
But  who  shall  utter  all  the  debt, 
0,  Land,  wherein  all  powers  are  met 
That  bind  a  people's  heart  I 
The  world  doth  owe  thee  at  this  day. 
And  which  it  never  can  repay. 
Yet  scarcely  deigns  to  own ! 
Wliere  sleeps  the  poet  who  shall  fitly  ting 
The  sourro  whorefrom  doth  spring 
That  miglity  commerce  which.  Cfinfined 
To  the  mean  channels  of  no  selfish  nuirt. 
Goes  out  to  every  shore 
Of  this  brttad  earth,  and  throngs  the  sea  with 

ships 
Tliat  bear  no  thunders ;  hushes  hungry  Upa 
In  alien  lands: 

Joins  with  a  delicate  web  remotest  strands; 
And.  glaildening  rich  and  iioor, 
Doth  gild  Parisian  domes. 
Or  feed  the  cotta^^o-smoke  of  Kngllsh  homes. 
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And  only  txrands  ito  bloteings  by  miuikindl 

In  offices  like  these,  thy  miision  lies, 

My  Country  I  and  It  shsll  not  end 

As  long  ss  rain  shall  fall  and  Hearen  bend 

In  blue  above  thee;  though  thy  foes  be  hard 

And  cruel  as  their  weaponn,  it  shall  guard 

Thy  hearth-stones  as  a  bulwark;  make  thee 

great 
In  white  and  bloodless  state; 
And,  haply,  as  the  yeai-s  increase. — 
Still  working  through  its  humbler  reach 
With  that  large  Wisdom  which  the  Ages  teach— 
Revive  the  half-dead  dream  of  universal  peace  I 

As  men  who  labor  in  a  mine 

Beneath  the  deep  Atlantic  bed — 

What  time  a  storm  is  rolling  overhead — 

Hea;*  the  dull  booming  of  the  world  of  brine 

Above  them,  and  a  mighty  muffled  roar 

Of  winds  and  waters,  yet  toil  calmly  on, 

And  split  the  rock,  and  pile  the  massive  ore, 

Or  carve  a  nichb,  or  shape  the  arched  roof; 

So  I,  ss  calmly,  weave  my  woof 

Of  song,  chanting  the  days  to  come, 

Unsilenced,  though  the  quiet  summer  air 

Stirs  with  the  bruit  of  battles,  and  each  dawn 

Wakes  from  its  starry  silence  to  the  hum 

Of  many  gathering  armies.    Still, 

In  that  we  sometimes  hear 

Upon  the  Northern  winds  the  voice  of  woe 

Not  wholly  drowned  in  triumph,  thoingh  I  know 

The  end  must  crown  us,  and  a  few  brief  years 

Dry  all  our  tears, 

I  may  not  sing  too  gladly.    To  Thy  will 

Kesigned,  0  Lord!  we  cannot  all  forget 

Th<it  there  is  much  even  Victory  must  regret. 

And,  therefore,  not  too  long 

From  the  great  burthen  of  our  country's  wrong 

Delay  our  Just  release  I 

And,  if  it  may  be,  save 

These  sacred  fields  of  peace 

From  stain  of  patriot  or  of  hostile  blood  1 

Oh!  help  us.  Lord!  to  roll  the  crimson  flood 

Back  on  its  course,  and,  while  our  banners  wing 

Northward,  strike  with  us  I  till  the  Ooth  shall 

cling 
To  his  own  blasted  altar-stones,  and  crave 
Mercy :  and  we  shall  grant  it,  and  dictate 
The  lenient  ftiture  of  nis  fate 
There,  where  lome  rotting  ships  and  crumbling 

quays 
Shall  one  day  mark  the  port  which  ruled  the 

Western  seas  I 

C^arUtton  Mercury. 


It  18  very  importa(l1;^^Stt4ir,^Aiould 
know  the  locationVElna  probatAfr  ca- 
pacity of  all  valuable  MiNi?ls^within 
the  Confederate  States.  l^Wls^  the 
war  continues,  we  'shall  want  a  "^ 
riety  of  articles  which  are  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Will 
not  some  one  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
subject,  prepare  an  essay  for  our 
pages,  showing  the  uses  of  the  mine- 
rals in  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
what  are  the  sources  of  supply  within 
our  borders,  and  to  what  extent  may 
they  be  developed  ?  In  regard  to 
lead,  a  Little  Rock  journal  says : 

"The  l«ul  mines  in  this  county  can  bo  work- 
ed and  procured  at  a  co«t  which  would  enable 


the  miners  to  sell  it  at  etiWent  prices  and  make 
a  handsome  profit.  There  are  other  lead  mines 
in  the  State  and  we  would  take  it  as  a  fiivor,  if 
persons  in  their  vicinities  would  write  to  us, 
giving  information  concerning  them.  We 
would  like  to  know  their  proximity  to  a  navi- 
gable stream,  the  depth  of  the  required  difp- 
ging  and  richness  of  the  mineral.  Heretofore, 
the  silver  in  the  ore  was  an  important  conside* 
ration  and  mining  operations  carried  on  wit1\  a 
view  to  its  extraction,  but  now  we  only  wiuit 
the  load,  and  simpler  and  less  costlier  furnaces 
will  do.  The  Gageite.  of  this  city  threw  out 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  lead  mines  in  this 
vicinity,  but  we  have  not  heard  that  they  were 
acted  upon.  We  have  plenty  of  lead  to  supply 
the  Confederacy,  and  if  our  own  citizens  will 
not  take  the  matter  in  hand,  persons  from  other 
States  will." 


S.  E.  Goetzel,  a  bookseller  of  Mo- 
bile, proposes  a  Convention  of  South- 
ern Teachers,  to  take  into  cons^era- 
tion  the  subject  of  school-books,  and 
recommend  a  series  which  shall 
thence  be  adopted  throughout  the 
Confederacy.  He  will  give  $100 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  $200  if  it  meets  in  Mobile. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  we  hope 
will  be  carried  out,  until  some  other 
and  larger  plan  shall  be  adopted. 
Mr.  Goetzel  says: 

"  I  would  suggest  that  all  the  teachen  of  the 
Confederate  States  should  meet  in  convention, 
and  then  and  there  they  should  adopt  a  series 
of  such  class-books  as  they  will  all  recognise  as 
the  best.  Each  place  could  select  its  delegates 
to  that  convention,  and  whoever  thinks  himself 
capable  of  writing  a  school  book  could  send  his 
manuscript  to  that  convention.  If  the  conven- 
tion adopts  the  mm.,  that  shall  be  the  text- 
book in  the  whole  Confederate  States  for  at 
least  the  ensuing  five  yeara.  Th«)  convention 
could  meet  every  five  years,  and  then  make 
chsnges  in  tho  text-books,  if  neceteary,  to  keep 
step  with  the  progress  of  time.  The  membera 
of  the  convention  would  have  to  pledge  them- 
selves, for  themselves  and  for  their  clients  who 
sent  them  as  delegates,  not  to  use  any  other 
school-books  but  those  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  convention.  Those  mss.  which  will  be 
adopted  ought  to  be  awarded  with  a  prixe,  and 
beside*  that^he  author  %lll  veeureriji^egvlar 
income  from  his  copynglit." 
I.  

The  restoration  of  the^^Mll^  oftkf 
President  is  the  cause  of  glinipt'al  re- 
joicing, and  we  trust  that^  he  will 
long  be  spar^  to*the  ^a^rfceiof  the 
country  which  so  loves  and  nonors 
him.  A  recent  letter-writer  from 
Richmond  thus  refers  to  th6  unos- 
tentatious manners  and  life  of  the 
President : 

"  The  President  has  recovered  his 
health,  and  is  daily  at  his  office.    The 
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press  of  business  is  so  sreat  upon 
nim,  that  he  has  yery  litUe  time  for 
the  dispensing  of  those  courtesies  so 
natural  to  his  disposition.  He  lives 
in  a  plain  and  unpretending,  but 
roomy  mansion,  on  Clay  street  While 
looking  at  his  house,  one  cannot  help 
thinlcing  of  the  contrast  between  the 
conditions  of  the  two  Presidents. 
The  chief  of  the  great  and  invincible 
United  States  is  continually  sur- 
rounded by  a  chosen  body  guard,  and 
trembles  for  his  safety  at  every  creak 
of  his  door,  while  the  rebel  leader 
lives  as  modestly  and  securely  as  the 
humblest  citizen.  Not  even  a  police- 
man JK)ver8  around  the  nearest  street 
corner,  and  the  great  rebel  walks 
about  the  city  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
he  was  on  his  own  plantation  and 
gathering  cotton  instead  of  **  concoct- 
ing treason.''  The  differences  are 
these :  Lincoln  knows  that  he  is  a 
despot,  and  that  thousands  of  men 
around  his  home  hate  him,  while  Jeff. 
Davis  feels  that  he  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  that 
his  security  is  in  their  love.  Were  it 
not    that    Lincoln    is    so    securely 

fuarded,  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
e  would  have  been  brought  a  cap- 
tive to  Richmond  ere  this.  As  it  is, 
there  is  more  than  one  **  French 
lady"  still  on  the  watch. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce has  proposed  a  plan  for  secur- 
ing a  return  to  peace.  It  is  impor- 
tant as  coming  from  so  influential  a 
sheet,  and  is  but  another  evidence 
of  the  largely  growing  peace  senti- 
ment taking  root  all  over  the  North, 
and  showing  itaAF  daily  in  public 
meetings  and  in  the  tone  of  the  pub- 
lic press^  We  quote  from  the  Journal : 

"Let  an  armiiitice  be  agreed  on  between 
the  two  belligerents  for  three  months. 

**Let  the  Executives  of  the  two  powern,  by 
means  of  enruys,  arrange  for  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  each  of  the  thirty-four  States 
now  or  lately  composing  the  American  Union ; 
said  convention  to  be  held  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  at 
snch  date  as  may  be  agreed  on.  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  election  and  sending  of  such  del- 
egates shall  in  no  way  prejudice  the  claims  of 
either  of  the  belligerents,  in  case  the  conven- 
tion should  fail  to  come  to  any  peaceful  ar- 
rangement. 

"The  business  of  the  convention  should  be 
to  devise,  if  practicable,  some  plan  of  reunion 


nnder  a  modified  OonstltQttoD,  inch  ■§  tbey 
may  agree  npon,  whereby  all  the  thlrty-bvr 
States  can  cooperate  with  each  other  for  the 
common  defence  against  foreign  InTaders;  for 
mntoal  firee-trade  between  themeelves;  or 
untfonm  datiea  npon  imports  flnom  foreign  coua- 
tries :  fora  common  poet-offlce  and  mail  systein. 

**  If  a  reconstruction  should  be  foand  impossi- 
ble, then  arrange  for  a  peacefol  i^Mumtion  and 
a  oro  rata  dlTision  of  the  common  property, 
with  reciprocal  treaties  of  amity,  commaoe, 
malls,  etc. 

^  WhateTer  plan,  either  of  reoonetraction  or 
separation,  might  be  adopted  by  the  convention, 
should  only  become  binding  npon  the  States 
after  being  ratified  by  three4barths  of  the 
eleven  Confederate  States,  and  also  by  three, 
fonrtits  of  the  twenty-three  United  States.  The 
suppression  of  hostilitief  for  three  months,  and 
the  turning  of  men's  thoughts  to  plans  for 
mutual  benefit  instead  of  mntoal  deetractioii, 
would  be  almost  snre  to  open  the  eyes  of  both 
sections  of  .the  oonntry  to  the  enormous  wicked- 
ness of  the  war.  on  one  side  or  on  both,  and  to 
result  in  its  speody  termination.** 


.• 


We  are  indebted  to  a  fair  Vir- 
ginia frjend  for  the  following  very 
pretty  ptem,  which  she  has  written 
for  the  pages  of  the  Review,  and  to 
which  the  editor  extends  a  very  ready 
welcome : 

Blanch  of  iTondale. 

The  proudest  mansion  in  the  vale 
Is  bold  Sir  Ralph's  of  iTondale; 
With  park,  and  tow*r,  and  terraoe  wide, 
And  tropic  fhiits.  the  India's  pride. 
Bxotics  fill  the  gay  piCrterre; 
A  hundred  fountains  waste  in  air 
Vrom  dragon's  month  and  crystal  Tase, 
While  Grecian  art's  surpaaaing  grace 
■     Monlds  forms  that  almost  saem  like  life, 
Bnt  fliirer  is  his  queenly  wilis— 
The  lovely  Blanch  of  iTondale. 

Tet  passionless  and  cold  she  aeema. 
As  forms  that  fill  the  s^nlptor*s  dreams. 
Grace  lingereth  in  each   /inding  corl 
That  foUeth  o'er  her  cheek  of  pearl ; 
Bnt  never  on  that  changeleaa  cheek. 
What  e'er  her  thoughts,  doth  feeling  speak. 
With  eyes  of  calm  and  placid  light, 
Intensely  bine,  but  coldly  bright ; 
And  neck  of  snow,  whose  swan-like  swell 
Becomes  the  lofty  carriage  well 
Of  hftnghty  Blanch  of  iTondale. 

Tis  said  that  e'er  he  sought  her  hand. 
The  match  had  long  been  fully  plann'd. 
Altho'  herself  of  gentle  blood, 
Decay'd  her  father's  manor  stood. 
With  nought  but  pride  to  swell  their  store 
And  deeds  of  warriors  now  no  more. 
Then  she  was  artless,  warm  and  wild. 
His  darlins  and  his  favor'd  child — 
And  Blanch  is  still  a  father's  pride. 
Worthy  to  be  a  noble's  bride 
Is  peerless  Blanch  of  Ivondale. 

Sir  Ralph  is  careless,  brave,  and  bold. 
Ne'er  dreams  he  that  his  wife  is  cold. 
Her  sympathies  he  never  stirr'd. 
Nor  toucird  that  deep  responsive  chord. 
That  thrills  in  woman's  loving  breast ; 
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But  the,  with  finer  iniiincta  bleat. 
In  which  her  hiwband  conld  not  thAre, 
G«Te  hinii  her  ktndneee  and  her  c^e. 
And  that  to  him  wna  all  the  same; 
A  model  wife  she  thiu  bocanie— 
The  Lady  Blanch  of  lYondalew 

Tlfl  laid  that  on  her  marriage  mom, 
She  Bevor'd  'neath  the  fragrant  thorn 
A  treM  of  hair,  but  told  to  none ; 
And  when  the  er'n  came  'twas  gone  I 
Then,  ahone  amid  her  cluBt'ring  curls, 
Her  bridegroom's  gift,  the  wreath  of  pearls. 
I^iee  ana  lords  in  rich  array 
With  mirth  and  music  graced  the  day. 
Bnmpers  were  drain'd  in  beauty's  fiune, 
And  well  the  orange  flow'rs  became 
The  brow  of  Blanch  of  lYondale. 

Jtat  once  when  Lady  Blanch  was  ill, 
Her  soften'd  eye  was  seen  to  fill. 
And  then  she  breathed  another's  name, 
And  wept,  ai)d  said  he  must  not  blfuno— 
That  she  was  wretched  and  furloni; 
Again,  that  she  would  go  at  mom 
To  gather  berries  on  the  hill. 
And  Ih»b$rt  should  her  basket  fill, 
rhey  thought  she  knew  not  what  she  said, 
Or  she  forgot  ('tis  like  she  had). 
That  she  was  Lady  Ivo|Ubile! 

Afftr  acrofls  the  dark  sea  foam. 
An  humble  painter  mokes  his  homo; 
Beside  his  doorway  blooms  the  thorn, 
And  thoro  ho  oft  will  sit  at  mora. 
And  she,  the  sliarer  of  his  hearth, 
A  simple  girl  of  lowly  birth. 
Wondent  how  forms  so  puming  fiiir, 
Could  bo  but  images  of  air. 
Nor  thinketh  she,  so  fond  he  seems. 
How  oft  iHJside  her,  Hubert  dreams 
Of  youth,  and  Blanch  of  Ivondalo. 

Beneath  Sir  Ralph's  ancestral  towers, 
Amidst  her  halls  and  '^trcllised  bowers" 
She  dwells,  the  envied  and  admired, 
In  costly  robes  and  gems  attired. 
Silent,  she  deigns  not  to  reveal 
How  much  her  coldness  may  conceal. 
'Mid  all  that  wealth  and  ease  can  find 
To  please  the  taste  or  charm  the  mind — 
With  faultless  form  and  matchless  grace, 
Still  oucenly  in  her  ''pride  of  place" 
Moves  Lady  Blanch  of  Ivondale. 

And  still  beside  the  ocean-wave. 
The  artist  lists  the  wild  winds  rave; 
Or  paints,  perclianco.  a  distant  shore 
His  feet  shall  press— ah !  nevermore. 
Still  proudly  smiles  to  think  his  name 
She  yet  shall  hoar  allie.l  to  fame: 
Then  strives  to  still  his  throbbing  hoart, 
\'.d  from  such  mtuings  oft  will  start, 
IVben  to  his  side  a  luv'd  one  Mteals; 
How  fair,  how  fond,  suc'or  she  be — lu  feels 
She  is  not  Blanch  of  Ivondalo. 

And  when  life's  mockeries  are  \ytuat, 
And  woary  Blanch  shall  rest  at  last ; 
Nor  breathe  to  alien  oars  the  name, 
Dearer  to  her  than  wealth  or  fame. 
Her  image  in  that  heart  shall  sleep ; 
Albeit  Hubert  may  not  weep 
O'er  one  who'll  scarce  receive  a  tear, 
Tho'  dlaniondi«  dock  her  st%toly  bier, 
Tlio*  munumontH  preservo  lier  name, 
And  |M>iiipoiiM  cpitapli  iiroclnim — 
The  wife  of  Kulph  uf  Ivondalo. 

KOLAICTIirE. 

J^erson  Cb^  Va.,  Sept.  2  ISGl. 


On  the  Sth  of  April  last,  the  de- 
cennial census  of  Great  Britain  was 
taken;  31,000  cenfius  takers  were 
employed,  and  the  whole  work  was 
performed  in  one  day.  The  returns 
for  England  are  already  published. 
They  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  population,  and  yet,  since  1811, 
the  rate  of  increase  has  been  steadily 
decreasing.  At  this  rate,  in  a  hun- 
dred years  more,  the  population  of 
England  will  become  stationary  at 
about  the  figure  of  forty  millions  of 
people.  The  following  table  shows 
the  actual  increase  since  1811,  and 
the  decennial  rate  of  increaseper  ct: 

Tear.         Population.  IncreasefYer  cent. 

1811 10^520  — 

1821 12,172,ftM  1.718.186  Jfl 

1831 U,0ftl.i»80  1,879822  16 

1841 16,036,193  1.983,212  U 

1861 18064,170  «.018  972  18 

1861 20  223,746  2,109,676  12 

This  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  not  to  be  attributed  to  in- 
creased death-rates,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  average  duration  of  life  in 
the  chief  districts  of  both  town  and 
country  has,  through  sanitary  im- 
provements, been  considerably  in- 
creased. 

The  population  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, on  tne  contrary,  shows  a  very 
large  increase;  indeed,  the  increase 
fo^  the  last  ten  years  has  been  no  less 
than  440,798,  or  about  19  per  cent 
on  the  population  in  1851.  It  is  not 
a  little  singular  to  note  that  the  ten- 
dency in  the  eastern  States  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  England,  is  to 
mass  the  population  in  the  cities. 
Ix>ndon,  whicn  had  but  one-eighth  of 
the  population  in  England  in  1851, 
has  more  than  one-fiflh  of  the  in- 
crease for  the  last  ten  years,  and  now 
contains  considerably  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  the  king- 
dom. The  actual  increase  of  the 
population  of  this,  the  largest  city  in 
the  world,  is  so  remarkable  that  we 
give  it  in  detail : 

Tear.            Population.  Increase.  Percent. 

1801 968,863  — 

1811 1,438  816  179.922  19 

1821 1,.'J78  947  240.132  20 

1831 1,(),')4.994  276.047  20 

IH-n 1.9K4  417  .T-fl>4i:j  20 

lK.-il 2.362  230  377  810  19 

1801 2,803,034  440,798  19 
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Of  the  thirty-seven  inietropolitan 
districts  into  which  London  is  divided, 
ten  have  actually  decreased  in  popula- 
tion, the  decrease  in  the  cit^  of  London 
being  no  less  than  10,382  inhabitants. 
In  the  most  of  the  6ther  central  districts 
the  population  has  increased  but  very 
sliffhtly ;  the  increase  is  mainly  in  the 
BUDuros.  The  population  of  London, 
like  that  of  Philadelphia,  does  not 
pile  up  in  masses ;  it  spreads  out  over 
the  country.  This  is  specially  shown 
by  the  number  of  inhabited  houses, 
which  has  increased  almost  in  the 

Erecise  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
ktioo: 

Inhabited        Penons 
Year.    iSpalatloD.         hooMS.       to  a  home. 

1861 2302.236  a0&,093  220,706 

7. 
305.908 

1861 2,808,084  862,800  262804 

7. 
362.800 

In  fact,  the  number  of  houses  has 
increased  rather  more  rapidly  than 
the  population.  While  the  average 
numoer  of  persons  to  a  house  through- 
out Enjgland  and  Wales  is  5.4,  in  Lon- 
don it  is  no  more  than  >7.4.  -in  New 
York,  on  the  contrary,  the  number 


of  persons  to  a  house  is  two  or  three 
times  the  average  throughout  the 
country. 

49*  Daring  the  Sdltor*!  ooonectioa  with  the 
Qoremment^itb  intermptlon  will  oocorinthe 
affaire  of  the  ReTlew.  The  editorial  will  be 
condacted  by  himself  from  Richmond,  and  the 
bnalneBi  department  will  be  located  at  Charlee- 
ton,  under  charge  of  hli  brother.  B.  F.  DeBow, 
who  hM,  from  the  foundation  of  the  work, 
been  connected,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  Iti 
fortunes.  Tohii  good  management  much  hw 
been  owing.  He  ie  and  always  has  been  a.  true 
Southern  man,  devoted  to  its  interests,  ind 
sympathising  in  its  moYementa,  and  ready  at 
all  times  to  splinter  a  lance,  in  Its  defence. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  resign  office  and 
retire  from  Washington,  on  receiying  notice  of 
the  secession  of  South  Oarolina,  %nd  had  an- 
nounced long  before  that  under  no  circum- 
stances, secession  or  not,  would  he  degrade  him- 
self by  holding  office  under  the  Lincoln  regime. 

Subtcribers  wUU  therefore,  remit  to  C%ark»' 
toHj  when  it  is  convenient,  though  a  hranA 
office  ef  the  Review  will  etill  be  irepC  at  Nem 
OrUanM.  The  appeal  is  stronger  than  %Yer  to 
every  friend  of  the  South  to  sustain,  liberally, 
the  labors  of  the  Review,  and  enable  us  to 
withstond  the  timM. 
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ABT.  I.— FBIVATEEBS  AND  FBIVATEEKINO.* 

We  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Randolph,  Bookseller,  Kich- 
mond,  Va.,  for  an  opportunity  of  reading  this  interesting 
work.  The  adventures  of  privateers  are  so  full  of  Stirling 
incident,  of  romance  and  chivalry,  that  they  always  constitute 
agreeable  and  attractive  reading;  but  they  are  especially  inti^r- 
esting  and  instructive  at  this  juncture  of  our  afl'airs,  when  an 
important  arm  of  *our  defence  consists  of  privateers. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  large  volume  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  quarto  pages,  taken  up  principally  with  an  enu- 
meration or  very  concise  account  of  the  capture  of  several 
thousand  prizes,  by  our  brave  privateers,  but  interspersed  with 
many  thrilling  episodes  and  anecdotes,  and  with  vivid  and 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  naval  victories  achieved  by  our 
national  marine.  The  author  writes  remarkably  well.  His 
style  is  plain,  concise,  modest  and  unpretending.     He  was  a 

Erivatecr  himself^ — was  taken  prisoner,  sent  to  Gibraltar,  and 
y  remarkable  ingenuity  and  presei'.ce  of  mind,  escaped  from 
that  fortress.  He  writes  about  his  own  adventures  with  as 
much  simplicity,  conciseness  and  modesty  as  Cajsar  himself. 

In  the  introduction  there  is  an  extract  from  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Jeiferson,  which,  although  like  everything  Mr. 
Jefferson  ever  wrote,  far  too  abstract  for  practical  purposes, 
contains  the  germs  of  truth,  and  the  basis  on  which  the  vindi- 
cation of  privateering  must  rest.  Had  he  added  that  priva- 
teering is  not  only  right  in  principle  but  is  recognized  as 
rightful  by  national  law  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations, 
the  defence  would  have  been  complete.  This  is  the  extract: 
"  What  is  war?     It  is  simply  a  contest  among  nations,  of  try- 

*U.\9U)Tj  of  the  Ainerlcan  Privateers  and  Letters  of  Marque,  daring  our  war  with 
England  in  the  years  1812,  '13  and  '14,  by  George  Coggetthall. 
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ing  which  can  do  the  other  most  harm.  Who  carries  on  the 
war?  Armies  are  formed  and  navies  manned  by  individuals. 
How  is  a  battle  gained?  By  the  death  of  individuals.  What 
produces  peace?  The  distress  of  individuals.  What  difference 
to  the  sufferer  is  it  that  his  property  is  taken  by  a  national  or 
private  armed  vessel  ?  Did  our  merchants,  who  have  lost  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen  vessels  by  British  captures,  feel  any 
gratification  that  the  most  of  them  were  taken  by  his  Majes- 
ty's men-of-war?  Were  the  spoils  less  rigidly  exacted  by  a 
seventy-four  than  by  a  privateer  of  four  guns;  and  were  not 
all  equally  condemned  ?  War,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  is  con- 
stituted of  acts  of  violence  on  the  property  and  persons  of 
individuals;  and  excess  of  violence  is  the  grand  cause  that 
brings  about  peace.  One  man  fights  for  wages  paid  him  by 
Government,  or  a  patriotic  zonl  for  the  defence  of  his  country. 
Another  duly  authorized  and  giving  the  proper  pledges  for  his 
good  conduct,  undertaJces  to  pay  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
foe,  and  serve  his  country  as  effectually  as  the  former,  and  Gov- 
ernment drawing  all  its  supplies  from  the  people  is,  in  reality, 
as  much  affected  by  the  losses  of  the  one  as  of  the  other — 
the  efficacy  of  its  measures  depending  on  the  energy  and  re- 
sources of  the  whole.  In  the  United  States,  every  possible 
encouragement  should  bo  given  to  privateering  in  tjme  of  war 
with  a  commercial  nation.  We  have  tens  o^Xnousands  of  sea- 
men that,  without  it,  would  be  destitute  of  the  means  of  sup- 
port, and  useless  to  their  country.  Our  national  ships  are  too 
few  in  number  to  give  employment  to  a  twentieth  part  of 
them,  or  retaliate  the  acts  of  the  enemy.  But  by  licensing 
private  armed  vessels,  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  is  truly 
brought  to  bear  on  the  foe;  and  while  the  contest  lasts,  that  it 
may  have  the- speedier  termination,  let  every  individual  con- 
tribute his  mite,  in  the  best  way  ho  can,  to  distress  and  harass 
the  enemy,  and  compel  him  to  peace." 

War,  in  its  broad%Bt  sense,  means  a  state  of  unrestricted  and 
lawless  hostilities  of  all  the  people  of  one  nation  against  all 
the  people  of  another,  in  which  every  individual  of  eucl^pa'rty 
is  licensed  and  expected  to  do  all  the  harm  and  injury  ho  can 
to  the  other,  sparing  neither  private  property  nor  the  lives  of 
unresisting  women  and  children.  Writers  on  national  law 
agree  that  this  state  of  what  they  would  call  natural  warfare, 
should  bo  so  far  limited  and  restricted  that  no  acts  of  cruelty 
and  no  appropriation  or  devastation  of  private  property  should 
be  permitted,  which  are  not  calculated  to  promote  and*  bring 
about  the  objects  for  which  the  war  is  waged;  and  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  prpfess  to  concur  in  this  doctrine,  and  to 
regulate  their  practices  according  to  it.  But  only  profess  to 
do  so:  for  modern  warfare  conducted  by  civilized  nations  has 
oflen  been  as  cruel,  devastating  and  exterminating  as  any  con- 
ducted by  savages,  and  this  has  been  especially  the  case  where 
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Christians  fight  against  Pagans.  The  reh'gious  wars  of  Europe 
since  the  Reformation,  have  been  conducted  in  total  disregard 
of  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  of  the  laws  of  nations.  Even 
as  late  as  the  days  of  the  English  Protectorate,  Cromwell  mur- 
dered his  prisoners  or  sold  them  into  slavery.  Probably  his 
conduct  might  have  been  justified  on  the  general  principles  of 
the  publicists,  for  he  thereby  quelled  and  exterminated  rebel- 
lion and  saved  the  effusion  of  blood.  Striking  terror  into  an 
enemy  by  acts  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  is  a  measure  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  tyrants,  under  the  pretext  that  such 
acts  are  necessary  to  inspire  fear,  arrest  rebellion,  save  the 
effusion  of  blood  and  to  preserve  peace.  If  there  were  no 
other  law  of  war  than  that  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  pub- 
licists, each  conqueror  would  be  an  exterminator  of  the  con- 
quered. 

But  in  truth  there  is  a  higher  law :  the  law  of  humanity,  im- 
planted in  every  human  bosom,  the  power  of  unresisting  weak- 
ness over  conquering  strength,  the  imploring  appeal  of  helpless 
woman  to  rugged  man,  the  frantic  terror  of  weak  and  harmless 
children ;  it  is  these  things  that  melt  and  unman  the  roughest 
soldier  in  the  hour  of  victory.  It  is  a  gross  libel  on  human 
nature  to  say  that  calculations  of  selfish  interest  induce  us  to 
spare  the  weak,  th^  dependent,  the  unresisting.  Did  ever  9, 
soldier  refrain  from  burning  the  property  of  an  unarmed  pri- 
vate man,  or  sparQ  the  life  of-a  woman  or  child,  because  he  had 
read  the  laws  of  war,  and  there  learned  that  it  was  not  sound 
policy  to  destroy  private  property,  or  to  kill  women  and  chil- 
dren. No !  God  has  placed  a  monitor  in  his  bosom,  which 
melts  his  hard  heart  and  stays  his  cruel  hand.  He  has  said : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  break  the  bruised  reed !"  He  has  given  power 
to  strength  oyer  weakness.  He  has  given  us  compound  natures, 
in  which  selfishness  and  ant i  selfishness  war  against  each  other; 
and'  the  latter  feeling  always  predominates  with  well-ordered 
natures  when  the  prisoner,  the  woman,  the  child  or  the  ^lave 
submissively  appeals  for  mercy.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  laws  of  war.  We  spare  the  weak,  defence- 
less and  unresisting,  because  God  and  nature  dictate  to  us  to 
do  so.  Such  is  "  the  weakness  of  strength,"  the  power  of 
anti-selfishness! 

National  law,  as  found  in  the  books,  is  a  contemptible  eman- 
ation of  the  selfish  83'stera  of  political  economy,  and  is  not 
worth  the  place  it  'occupies  in  our  libraries. 

Savages  are  cruel  and  unsparing  in  war,  not  from  calculations 
of  policy,  but  because  their  natures  are  depraved,  brutal  and 
degenerate.  The  savage  state  is  an  unnatural  state,  for  it  is 
not  natural  for  man  to  maltreat  the  weak  and-downfallen,  nor 
to  eat  his  fellow  beings. 

It  is  a  popular  belief,  most  probably  a  popular  error,  that  the 
word  "  servus"  (slave),  in  Latin,  is  derived  from  '*  servo,"  "  I 
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aave" — that  is,  "I  will  spare  your  life."  The  custom  of  sparing 
the  lives  of  prisoners,  and  the  institution  of  slavery,  are  much 
older  than  the  Latin  language.  Yet  the  popular  derivation  of 
the  word  "  servus**  shows  that  the  practice  of  mankind  was  to 
spare  the  lives  of  prisoners  taken  in  '{)attlo,  when  they  submit- 
ted unconditionally  to  tKeir  conquerors. 

"  Poison's  Law  of  Nations,  page  41 :  *  Captures,  however, 
made  by  a  private  armed  vessel  are  not  considered  as  piratical, 
but  the  property  seized  does  not  pass  to  the  captors,  and  with 
us  is  condemned  to  the  Crown  as  a  prize  of  war,  or,  as  It  is 
styled,  a  droit  of  AdcAiralty.' " 

Sir  Lioline  Jenkins  says :  *'  The  privateers  in  our  wars  are 
like  the  Mathematici  of  old  Rome — a  sort  of  people  that  will 
always  bo  found  fault  with,  but  still  made  us^  of" 

"  l5r.  Wheaton  takfes  credit  to  the  United  States  for  having, 
by  treaty  with  Prussia,  in  1785,  agreed  in  no  future  war  with 
that  power  to  employ  privateers.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  privateering  system  has  been  carried  further  by  America 
than  any  other  power,  for  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
the  Legislature  of  Now  York  passed  an  Act,  which  constituted 
any  association  of  five  or  more  persons  desirous  of  embarking 
in  the  trade  of  privateering,  should  it  comply  with  certain  for- 
malities, a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  conferred  on  it  the 
ordinary  corporate  powers."— Kent,  98,  n. 

War  i)roper  is  a  state  of  hostilities  betwejn  all  the  people  of 
one  country  against  all  the  people  of  another  jiind  it  is  allowable 
and  right  that  the  people  of  each  nation  should  inflict  every  in- 
jury on  the  other  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  war. 
But  here  national  legislation  and  international  usages  of  civilized 
nations  have  stepped  in  to  determine  what  acts  do  not  promote 
the  objects  of  the.  war,  but  are  unnecessary  cruelties;  which 
merely  exasperate,  and  thereby  protract  it.  The  destruction  or 
appropriation  of  private  property  on  the  land  is  now  considered 
a  breach  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  frequent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  extend  the  rule  to  the  ocean,  but  so  far  with  but  par- 
tial success.  Privateers,  with  or  without  commissions  from 
their  Governments,  may  capture  the  vessels  of  the  enemy — the 
difference  being,  that  where  they  act  without  letters  of  marque 
or  commissions,  their  prizes  belong  to  Government,  and  where 
they  have  commissions,  to  themselves.  A  vessel  of  u  neutral 
State,  acting  as  a  privateer  under  a  commission  from  one  of  the 
belligerents,  is'  not  guilty  of  piracy ;  and  if  captured  by  the 
other  belligerent  could  not  be  treated  otherwise  than  ordinary 
prisoners  of  war,  although  the  neutral  State  itself  had  passed 
laws  subjecting  its  subjects  to  punishment  as  pirates  for  such 
intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  belligerents. 

To  show  how  untenable  and  absurd  are  the  doctrines  of 
the  writers  on  the  laws  of  war,  we  will  cite  the  instance  of 
pickets.      According  to  their   leading  principle,  that   in  war 
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"only  fluch  acts  of  hostility  are  permissible  a?  weaken  the 
enemy,  and  advance  ia^iid  promote  the  ends  and  purposes  of  the 
war,"  pickets  are  the  very  men  to  be  killed,  for  the  death  of 
One  of  them  may  effect  a  surprise  and  victory,  and  do  more 
injury  to  the  enemy  than  the  killing  of  a  thousand  men  rn  bat- 
tle. According  to  their  doctrine,  it  is  peculiarly  proper  and 
merciful  to  shoot"  pickets ;  yet  they  propose  to  interpolate  on 
the  laws  of  war  a  |lrovision  th^t  pickets  shall  not  be  shot. 
This  provision  is  in  accordance  with  our  philosophy,  founded 
on  .Christian  principles  and  the  dictates  of  healthy  humanity, 
for  pickets  are  not  active  belligerents,  and  can  oppose  no  force 
to  the  stealthy  attacks  made  on  them  by  unseen  enemies.  To 
kill  a  picket  is  like  fighting  an  unarmed  man,  a  child  or  a 
woman.  It  is  eminently  right  according  to  the  selfish  and 
silly  philosophy  of  writers  on  national-  law,  but  inhuman  and 
therefore  wrong,  according  to  our  philosophy,  which  is  founded 
of  Christian  injunctions  and  natural  feelings. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  we  would  encourage  the  shoot- 
ing of  pickets.  We  of  the  South  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
arms,  are  individually  brave  and  self-reliant,  can  creep  upon 
their  pickets  and  shoot  them  iji  the  iliffht,  and  thus  carry  out 
our  defensive  policy  of  exhausting  in  detail  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  invading  North.  We  must  be  conquered  and  sub- 
jugated unless  we  take  advantage  of  all  our  peculiarities  of 
habits,  customs,  locjalities  and  institutions.  We  have  to  make 
a  choice  of  evils;  'Either  shoot  pickets,  or  by  neglecting  to  do 
so,  cut  off  one  of  our  most  available  arms  of  defence.  We 
must  fight  the  "Pevil  with  fire."  Our  enemy  professes  no 
allegiance  to  the  laws  of  morality  nor  to  the  laws  of  God.  We 
must  deal  with  them  as  Moses  dealt  with  the  people  of  Canaan, 
so  long  as  they  invade  our  territory.  But  we  are  not  GodV 
chosen  people,  not  his  instruments  to  punish  Canaanites,  and 
we  will  notk  follow  them  when  they  retreat  to  their  barren 
Northern  homes.  There  a  just  and  avenging  God  is  already 
punishing  them  for  their  crimes.  Left  to  themselves,  and  our 
real  enemies,  those  of  the  Northeast  will  perish,  for  they  have 
little  means  of  support  at  homo,  and  have  not  learned  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  means,  trusting  that  a  generous  and  con- 
fiding South  would  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them. 

In  old  countries,  where  there  are  few  trees,  forests,  or  other 
hiding-places,  and  where  the  country  people  are  unused  to  fire- 
arms, an  invaded  country  gains  little  by  shooting  pickets ;  but 
in  a  new,  rough  country  like  ours,  where  pickets  can  be  ap- 
proached furtively,  and  where  all  the  countrj'  people  are  first- 
rate  marksmen,  there  is  no  better  means  of  harassing  and 
exhausting  an  invading  army  than  by  cutting  off  its  outposts 
in  detail. 

It  is  the  obvious  interest  of  the  North  to  make  the  persons  of 
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pickets  sacred ;  and  equally  our  obvious  policy  to  shoot  them 
down  at  every  opportunity. 

Powerful  nations,  with  much  commerce  and  large  mercan- 
tile marines,  are  much  exposed  to  depredations  in  time  ot  war 
from  the  licensed  privateers  of  small  nations  with  little  trade 
and  few  vessels. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  world  at  large  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  especially  on  the  ocean— sthe  great  highway  of 
nations.  A  few  large  States  find  it  to  tbeir  interest  to  abolish 
privateering,  but  mankind  generally  are  interested  in  contina- 
mg  it. 

It  has  been  likened  to  piracy,  yet  it  has  none  of  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  piracy.  It  is  not  war  against  all  mankind, 
but  only  against  the  property  and  subjects  of  a  hostile  nation. 
It  involves  not,  like  piracy,  either  murder  or  thefb.  Pirates 
kill  their  prisoners,  to  avoid  detection  and  consequent  capital 
punishment.  Privateers  have  no  such  fear,  and  treat  their 
prisoners  humanely.  Tbey  do  not  steal,  like  pirates,  because 
the  property  which  they  seize  is  that  of  ap  enemy,  and  is  law- 
ful prize  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war. 
.  The  North  has  seized  on  the  whole  national  navy,  and  has  a 
very  large  mercantile  marine.  We  have  no  navy,  and  few  ves- 
sels of  any  kind.  She  has  blockaded  our  whole  coast,  and  we 
can  only  meet  her  at  sea  by  privateering. 

When  Congress  meets,  it  should  give  much  greater  encourage- 
ment to  privateers.  They  should  be  charged  nothing  for  the 
condemning  of  prizes,  and  should  be  permitted  to  do  with  them 
as  they  please  after  judgment  of  condemnation.  Such  mea- 
sures would  probably  increase  their  profits  one-third.  But  as 
they  fight  for  the  nation  without  pay,  they  should  have  still 
further  enT;ourageraent  and  be  paid  a  premium  by  Government 
for  every  enemy's  vessel  that  tliey  captured  or  destroyed.  In 
this  way  private  individuals  might  find  it  to  their  interest  to  fit 
out  large  armed  vessels,  that  might  capture  many  of  the  small 
steamers  of  the  Yankee  navy  that  infest  our  coast. 

We  may  improvise  a  navy  by  giving  adequate  encourage- 
ment to  privateering.  We  can  do  it  in  no  other  way.  This 
encouragement  is  daily  becoming  more  necessary  as  ^Northern 
commerce  declines.  AH  trade  is  an  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties, and  money  the  mere  counters  that  keeps  the  game.'  The 
North  can  import  none  of  the  products  of  other  countries, 
except  it  export  an  equivalent  amount  of  its  own.  Will  it 
have  anything  to  export  next  year:  Will  the  surplus  of  grain 
and  meat  in  the  Northwest  more  than  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  the  Northeast?  Under  the  extravagant  consumption  of  war, 
we  think  it  will  not.  Then  the  North  will  have  little  or  no 
commerce,  and  our  privateers  will  take  few  prizes.  But  in  the 
absence  of  these  privateers,  the  immense  marine  of  the  North 
might  be  employed  in  the  international  carrying  trade.     Our 
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privateers  cut  them  off  from  this  source  of  profit  and  employ- 
ment, for  already  the  premiums  of  insurance  on  goods  sent  by 
Yankee  vessels  are  so  nigh  as  to  throw  them  dut  of  the  carry- 
ing trade. 

Our  privateers,  if  properly  sustained  and  encouraged  by 
Government,  will  render  the  Northern  mercantile  marine  val- 
ueless, and  besides,  caj)ture  a  great  many  of  the  enemy'^s  war 
steamers. 

Immense  amounts  in  bounty  lands  and  pensions  have  been 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  late  war, 
i^nd  nothing  done  for  the  privateers  (who,  according  to  num- 
bers, did  twice  as  much  for  their  country),  except  to  fleece 
them,  in  order  to  feed  law  officials. 

This  thing  must  be  rectified,,  else  privateering  will  be  at- 
tended with  neither  honor  or  profit  and  must  cease.  If  it  be 
duly  •  encouraged,  it  will  operate  as  a  more  stringent  block- 
ade of  the  North  than  that  which  she  is  inflicting  on  the 
South. 

Mr.  Coggeshall,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  book,  gives  a  list  of 
the  privateers  in  the  late  war,  the  names  of  their  commanders, 
and  the  ports  to  which  they  belonged.  They  were  in  all  two 
hundred  and  forty  in  number — only  seventeen  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  seceding  States.  Their  prizes  amounted  to  sev- 
eral thousand — the  value  of  which  seems  to  have  been  fi'om 
fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Hitherto,  privateering 
has  been  the  favorite  pursuit  of  Yankees.  They  were  equally 
addicted  to  it  and  equally  successful  in  the  Revolutionarj'^  war. 
But  "  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream."  Pri- 
vateering now  will  injure  them  and  benefit  us;  and,  forsooth, 
they  are  suddenly  seized  with  violent  qualms  of  conscience, 
and  denounce  privateenng  as  wicked  and  inhuman,  and 
thl*eaton  to  punish  it  as  piracy.     Let  them  try  it ! 

As  late  as  Mr.  Pierce's  administration  they  were  the  zealous 
champions  of  that  m'ode  of  warfare,  which  previously  thereto 
they  nad  so  successfully  followed.  Setting  aside,  then,  the 
questions  of  abstract  right  and  national  law,  it  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  that  we  assail  them  with  their  favorite  weapon, 
and  mete  out  to  them  the  measure  which  they  have  meted  out 
to  others. 

An  essay  on  privateering  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to,  and  account  of  the  recent  history  of  diplomatic 
discussion  on  the  subject.  For  this  purpose,  we  subjoin  a  long 
note  from  "  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law."  The 
subject  is  a  dry  one,  and  the  extract  will  be  read  by  few  per- 
sons. Yet  it  finds  an  appropriate  place  in  this  Eeview,  which 
is  intended  rather  to  convey  useful  and  interesting  information 
than  to  furnish  amusement.  In  the  investigation  of  various 
subjects,  we  used  to  refer  to  (so  called)  Encyclopoedias:  but 
afler  a  while  we  discerned  that  they  were,  of  all  books,  the 
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most  worthless  catch-penny  affairs — mere  hasty  compilations 
of  the  commonplace,  the  trite,  the  superficial  and  tne  false. 
On^  the  other  hand,  we  found  that  the  series  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  from  its  commencement,  was  invaluable  for  reference 
on  almost  all  subjects.  Every  topic  is  treated  with  studious 
care,  labor,  fulness,  and  originality  of  thought;  treated  fre- 
quently, and  presented  in  a  variety  of  lights. 

Already  this  Review  occupies  a  much  wider  range  than  any 
English  periodical,  and  as  an  Encyclopoedia  would  be  more 
valuable  than  any  other  Review,  were  equal  pains  and  labor 
bestowed  upon  its  articles.  All  who  read  it  must  discover  that 
each  number  evinces  improvement,  and  that  it  has  already 
become  the  favorite  medium  of  the  highest  order  of  Southern 
thought  and  Southern  attainments.  Preserved  in  hundreds  of 
public  libraries  in  the  North  and  the  South,  in  Europe  and 
America,  it  will  be,  in  not  long  distant  futurity,  the  favorite 
book  of  reference  and  the  highest  authority  on  all  subjects 
relating  to  America.  I  know,  Mr.  Editor,  you  intend,  so  soon 
as  the  war  is  over,  to  enlarge  the  Review,  without  increasing 
the  subscription  price,  and  to  republish,  in  cofidensed  form,  afl 
of  the  previous  volumes,  and  then,  if  Southern  patronage  ^ceases 
to  be  bestowed  chiefly  on  the  flimsy  and  imlnoral  literature  of 
the  North,  and  Southern  pens  cease  to  prostitute  themselves 
for  pay,  by  ministering  to  the  vile  and  sensual  literary  appe- 
tites of  the  Yankees,  then,  we  say,  this  Review  will  rank  with 
the  ablest  for  ability,  and  far  above  them  for  usefulness.  Bat 
this  result  can  be^ittiiined  only  when  we  cease  to  be  Yankee- 
worshippers,  and  when  the  semi-traitorous  imbeciles  of  the 
Virginia  Convention  and  Kentucky  I^egislature  are  remem- 
bered only  to  be  detested  and  despised.  Already  hundreds  of 
scientific  and  philosophic  minds,  who  have  thrown  off  the  de- 
basing influence  of  Yankee  authority,  have  contributed  learned 
and  valuable  articles  to  your  pages.  And  as  it  will  be  looked 
to  hereafter  as  the  American  repository  of  useful  knowledge, 
we  are  sure  the  length  of  the  following  extract  will  be  ex- 
cused : 

^*  A  proposition  made  by  the-  Legislative  Assembly  in  1 792,  to  abolish  the 
taking  of  private  property  and  of  privateering,  by  mutual  arrangement 
among  nations,  met  with  no  success,  and  at  no  time  was  privateering  carried 
on  more  extensively  than  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 
France  having,  in  her  last  war  against  Spain,  declared  that  she  would 
grant  no  commissions  to  privateers,  and  that  neither  the  commerce  of  Spain 
herself,  nor  of  neutral  nations,  should  be  molested  by  the  naval  force  of 
France,  except  in  the  breach  of  a  lawful  blockade,  President  Monroe  stated 
in  his  annual  message  of  1823  to  Congress,  that  instructions  had  been  given 
to  oiir  Ministers  with  France,  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  to  propose  to  their 
respective  Governments  the  abolition,  in  all  future  hostilities,  of  private  war 
on  the  sea. — Annual  Register,  1823,  p.  185. 

This  subject  was  fully  brought  to  the  notice  of  thie  British  Government 
during  the  negotiations  at  London,  in  1828,  '4,  between  the  American 
Minister,  Mr.  Kush,  and  the  British  Plenipotentiaries,  Messrs.  Huskisson 
and  Stratford  Canning. 
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Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  instinictions  of  July  28,  1823,  said: 

*  We  p^r^ss  no  disavowal  on  her  (Enc^land),  but  we  think  the  present  tune 
eminently  auspicious  for  urging  upon  her,  and  upon  others^  an  object  wmch 
has- lonft  been  dear  to  the  hearts  and  ardent  in  the  aspirations  of  the  benev- 
olent and '  the  wise ;  an  object  essentially  congenial  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitting  lor  tCie  support  of  nations 
intent,  in  the  some  spirit,  upon  the  final  and  total  suppression  of  tke  slave 
trade,  and  of  sovereigns  who  have  given  public  pledges  to  the  world  of  their 
determination  to  administer  imperial  dominion  upon  the  genuine  precepts 
of  Christianity. 

-  *  The  object  to  which  I  allude  is  the  abolition  of  private  war  upon  the  sea. 

*  It  liafl  been  remarked  that,  by  the  usages  of  modern  war,  the  private 
property  of  an  enemy  is  protected  from  seizure  or  confiscation,  as  such,  and 
private  war  itself  has  been  almost  universally  exploded  upon  the  land.  By 
an  exception,  the  reason  which  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  the  private  prop- 
erty of  an  enemy  upon  the  sea  has  not  so  ftilly  received  the  benefit  of  tne 
same  principle.  Private  war,  banished  by  the  tacit  and  general  consent  of 
Christian  nations  from  th'eir  territories,  has  taken  its  last  refuge  upon  the 
ocean,  and  there  continues  to  disgrace  and  afflict  them  by  a  system  of 
licensed  robbery,  bearing  all  the  most  atrocious  characters  of  piracy*.  To  a 
Government  intent,  frwn  motives  of  general  benevolence  and  humanity, 
upon  the  final  and  total  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  it  cannot  be  unrea- 
sonable to  claim  her  aid  and  co-operation  to  the  abolition  of  private  war 
upon  the  sea.  From  the  time  that  the  United  States  took  their  p^ce 
among  nations  of  the  earth,  this  has  been  one  of  their  favorite  objects.  '  It 
is  time,'  said  Dr.  Franklin  (in  a  letter  of  14th  March,  1785),  *it  is  high 
time,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  a  stop  were  put  to  this  enormity.  l%e 
United  States  of  America,  though  better  situated  than  an^  European 
nation  to  make  profit  by  privateering,  are,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  endeavor- 
ing to  abolish  the  practice  by  offering,  in  all  Aieir  treaties  with  other 
powers,  an  article,  en^amng  solemnly  that  in  case  of  future  war  no  pri- 
vateer shall  be  commissioned  on  either  side,  and  that  unarmed  merchant 
ships  on.  both  sides  shall  pursue  ^their  voyages  unmolested.  This  will  be  a 
happy  improvement  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  humane  and  the  just 
cannot  but  wish  general  success  to  the  proposition.' 

It  is  Well  known  that  in  the  same  year  in  which  this  letter  was  written, 
a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  King  of  Prussia  was  concluded, 
by  the  twenty-third  article  of  which  this  principle  was  solemnly  sanctioned 
in  the  form  of  a  national  compaet.' 

In  rendering  an  account  of  this  negotiation  at  its  close,  Mr.  Rush  writes 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  August  12,  1824 : 

*■  I  next  said  to  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  that  the  question  of  abolish- 
ing privateering  and  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea,  whether  by 
national  ships  or  by  privateers,  was  one  that  I  considered  as  standing  apart 
from  those  on  which  their  decision  had  'been  given  to  me.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion, therefore,  I  desired  them  to  understand  that  I  was  ready  to  treat  as  of 
one  occupying  ground  wholly  its  own. 

*  They  reptied  that  the^  were  not  prepared  to  adopt  this  course.  All 
other  (juestions  of  a  ftiaritime  nat^ire  having  been  shut  out  from  the  negoti- 
ation, there  would  be,  they  said,  manifest  inconvenience  in  going  into  that 
of  abolishing  private  war  upon  the  ocean.  They  considered  it  a  question 
belonging;  to  the  same  class  with  maritime  questions,  and  one  which,  besides 
being  totally  new,  as  between  the  two  Governments,  contemplated  a  most 
extensive  change  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  maritime  war,  as 
hitherto  sanctioned  by  all  nations.     Such  was  their  answer. 

*  This  answer  was  given  in  the  terms  that  I  stated,  and  so  entered  upon 
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the  protocol.  But  it  is  proper  for  me  to  remark,  tbat  no  sentiment  dropped 
fVom  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  authorizing  the  belief  that  they  would 
have  concurred  in  the  object  if  we  had  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
it  My  own  opinion  unequivocally  is,  that  Great  Britain  is  not  prepared  to 
accede,  under  any  circumstances,  to  the  proposition  for  abolishing  private 
war  upon  the  ocean,' — Cing.  Doc,  Senate,  eighteenth  Cong.,  second  ses- 
sion, coofidential,  pp.  50,  100. 

Lookm^  at  the  relative  condition  of  the  two  countries  in  the  event  of  a 
war — the  immense  navy  of  the  one,  while  the  other  must  necessarilv  depend 
at  sea  on  the  conversion  of  its  mercantile  marine  into  private  vessels  of  war, 
as  it  does  on  land  on  the  enrolment  of  volunteers  to  meet  any  exigency 
which  may  arise — it  is  at  ^this  day  a  source  of  equal  astonishment  that  the 
United  States  ever  made  the  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  privateering, 
an'd  that  Great  Britain  declined  it  if  hen  made. 

The  treaties  of  the  United  States  of  1 7  78  with  France,  of  1 794  with  Eng- 
land, of  1782  with  the  Netherlands,  of  1836  with  Peru,  Bolivia,  of  1785 
and  1799  with  Prussia,  of  1795  with  Spain,  of  1783  and  1816  with  Sweden, 
all  provided  that  if  any  citizen  or  subject  of  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties took  a  commission  or  letters  of  marque  for  privateering  against  the 
other,  from  any  Power  with  whom  the  other  was  at  war,  he  should  be 
treated  as  a  pirate;  and  in  the  treaties  of  1827  and  1828,  renewing  those 
with  Sweden  apd  Prussia,  which  had  expired,  this  provision  was  retained. 
— U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  VIIL,  pp.  24,  127,  44,  493,  94,  172,  144,  74, 
240,  354,  384. 

The  above  mentioned  treaties  with  France  and  England  have  QX])ired, 
without  this  provision  being  renewed  in  any  subsequent  treaty ;  and,  there- 
fore, any  prohibition  on  the  subject  which  may  exist  in  those  countries, 
beyond  the  obligation  of  neutrauty  required  by  the  law  of  nations,  must 
depend  on  the  internal  laws  of  the  respective  States. 

During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Mexico  made 
great  eflSrts  to  induce  the  subjects^  of  the  neutral  States  of  Europe  to  take 
commissions  for  privateers.  England  and  France  prohibited  their  subjects 
from  accepting  the  ofl^rs  made  to  them,  and  almost  all  the  ordinances  of 
neutral  States  during  the  war  forbra  their  subjects  from  accepting  letters  of 
marque  from  the  belligerents;  but  they  are,  in  general,  without  any  ade- 
quate sanction  for  their  enforcement. — Hautefeuille  Droits  dcs  Nations 
neutres,  tome  IV,  p.  252.  The  President  of  the  United  States  announced 
ia  his  Message  of  December,  1846,  that  he  had  immediately  afler  Congress 
recognized  the  existence  of  war  with  Mexico,  called  the  atteiltion — and  as 
he  conceived  with  effect — of  the  Spanish  Government  to  the  provbion  of 
the  fourteenth  article  of  our  treaty  with  that  Power,  of  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1795,  which  is  among  those  above  enumerated. 

The  President,  at  the  same  time,  recommended  to  Congress  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  trial  and  punishment,  as  pirates,  of  Spanish  subjects  who 
should  be  found  guilty  of  privateering  against  the  United  States. — Annual 
Register,  1846,  p.  340.  • 

In  the  present  war  between  Russia  on  the  one  side,  and  Turkey,  England 
and  France  on  the  other,  the  other  powers  of  Europe  have  strictly  prohib- 
ited their  subjects  from  any  participation,  by  accepting  letters  of  marque 
or  otherwise,  in  aiding  the  belligerents.  An  Austrian  decree  of  May  25, 
1854,  commences  by  stating  that  the  use  of  letters  pf  marque,  or  any  par- 
ticipatiop  ih  the  armament  of  a  vessel,  no  matter  under  what  flag,  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  He  who  shall  infringe 
the  order,  will  not  only  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, but  will  be  liable  to  be  punished  by  another  State,  and  will  also 
be  proceeded  against  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Austria.  The  entry  of 
foreign  privateers  into  Austrian  ports  is  forbidden." 
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A  great  change  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  the  public 
aentinftent  of  iKurope,  especially  of  the  British  Government, 
since  1824,  on  the  subject  of  privateering.  In  communicating 
to  the  United  States  the  course  which  England  and  France  pro- 
posed to  pursue  toward  neutrals,  in  the  pending  war,  after 
stating,  under  the  date  of  Apnl  21st,  1854,  that  their  majesties 
had,  for  the  present,  resolved  not  to  authorize  the  issue  of  let- 
ters of  marque,  Mr.  Crampton  says:  "Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  entertains  tne  confident  hope  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  receive  with  satisfaction  the  announce- 
ment of  the  resolutions  taken  in  common  by  the  two  allied  Gov- 
ernments ;  and  that  it  will,  in  the  spirit  of  joint  reciprocity,  give 
orders  that  no  privateer  under  Kussian  colors  shall  be  equipped 
or  victualled,  or  admitted  with  its  prizes,  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States;  and  also,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  rigorously  abstain  from  taking  part  in  armaments  of  this 
nature,  or  in  any  measure  opposed  to  the  dut^ies  of  a  strict 
neutrality." 

The  Count  De  Sartiges  addressed  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  date  of  the  28th  April,  1854,  to  the  same  effect  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Government. 

Mr.  Marcy,  in  returning  an  answer  to  the  English  and  French 
Ministers,  and  which  was  expressed  in  the  same  terms  to  each 
of  them  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  last  note,  remarks,  that 
"the  laws  of  this. country  impose  severe  restrictions,  not  only 
upon  its  own  citizens,  but  upon  all  persons  who  may  be  residents 
within  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  against 
equipping  priVateers,  receiving  commissions,  or  enlisting  men 
therein,  for  the  purpose  of  takyig  part  in  any  foreign  war." 

At  an  interview,  in  March,  between  Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr. 
Buchanan,  he  did  not  propose  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  for^the 
suppression  of  privateering,  but  he  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
against  the  practice,  as  .inconsistent  with  modern  civilization. 
lie  spoke  in  highly  complimentary  terms  of  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States  with  several  nations,  which  stipulate  if  one  of- 
the  parties  be  neutral  and  the  other  belligerent,  the  subjects 
of  the  neutral  accepts  commissions,  as  privateers,  Uo  cruise 
against  the  other,  from  the  opposing  belligerent,  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  pirates.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  answer,  said,  it  did  not 
seem  to  hi);ti  to  be  possible,  under  existing  circumstances,  for 
the  United'  States  to  agree  to  the  suppression  of  privateering, 
unless  the  naval  j)Owers  of  the  world  would  go  one  step  further, 
and  consent  that  war  against  private  property  should  be  abol- 
ished altogether  upon  the  ocean,  as  it  had  already  been  upon 
lanVi.  There  was  nothing  different,  really,  upon  principle  and 
morality,  between  the  act  of  a  regular  cruiser  and  that  of  a 
privateer  of  robbing  a  merchant  vessel  upon  the  ocea'b,  and 
confiscating  the  property  of  private  individuals  on  board  for 
the  benefit  of  the  captor.     Suppose  a  war  with  Great  Britain; 
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the  navy  of  Gr^at  Britain  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  number  of  vessels  of  war.  Th^  onfy 
means  which  we  would  possess  to  eo|unterbalance,  in  some  de- 
gree, their  far  greater  numerical  strength,  would  be  to  convert 
our  merchant  vessels,  ca^  out  of  employment  by  the  war,  into 
privateers,  and  endeavor,  by  their  assistance,  to  inflict  as  much 
injury  on  the  British  as  they  would  be  able  to  inflict  on  Ameri- 
can commerce.  *  *  *  *  *  *-. 

Mr.  Marcy,  in  his  answer  of  the  iSth  April,  1854,  to  Mr. 
Buchanan's  dispatches,  says :  '*  Both  Great  Britain  and  Francu, 
as  well  as  Eussia,  feel  much  concern  as  to  what  course  our  citi- 
zen* will  take  with  regard  to  privateering.  The  two  former 
powers  would,  at  this  time,  most  readily  enter  into  a  conven- 
tion stipulating  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  party,  being 
a  netitral,  who  shall  accept  a  commission  or  letters  of  marque, 
and  engage  in  the  privateer  service,  the  other  party  being  a 
belligerent,  may  be  treated  as  pirates.  A  stipulation  to  this 
effect  is  contained  in  several  of  our  treaties,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  President  would  permit  it  to  be  inserted  in  any  new  one. 
His  objection  to  it  does  not  arise  from  a  wish  to  have  our  citi- 
zens embark  in  foreign  Belligerent  service,  but  on  the  contrjiry, 
he  would  much  regret  to  see  them  take  such  a  course.  Our 
laws  go  as  far  as  those  of  any  nation — I  think,  further — ^in  lay- 
ing restraints  upon  those  in  regard  to  going  into  foreign  priva- 
teer service.  This  Government  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to  any 
proposition  for  the  total"  suppression  of  privateering.  It- would 
not  >enter  into  any  convention,  whereby  it  would  preclude  itself 
fVom  recourse  to  the  merchant  marine  of  the  country  in  case 
it  should  become  a  belligerent.party. 

The  views  of  the  American  Government  will  be  found  more 
fully  stated  in  the  notice  taken  by  President  Pierce  in  the  an- 
nual message  of  1854-5,  of  the  suggestion  of  Prussia  to  con- 
nect the  abolition  of  privateering  with  the  question  of  neutral 
rights,  which  it  had' been  proposed  by  the  United  States  to  reg- 
ulate by  convention. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia  entirely  approves  of  the  project  of  a  treaty  to  the 
same  eflect,  submitted  to  him,  but  proposes  an  additional  article  proyidtng 
for  the  renunciation  of  privatoering.  Such  an  article,  for  most  obvious 
reasons,  is  much  desired  hy  nations  having  naval  establishments  iai^e  in 
proportion  to  their  foreign  commerce.  If  it  were  adopted  as  an  inter- 
national rule,  the  commerce  of  a  nation,  having  comparatively  a  small  naval 
force,  would  be  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  lis  enemy  in  case  of  a  war^with 
a  power  of  decided  naval  superiority.  Th<'  l)a:'e  statement  of  the  condition 
in  which  the  United  States  would  be  placed,  after  having  surrendered  the 
right  to  resort  to  privateers,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  a  nation  of  naval 
superiority,  wiil  show  that  this  Government  could  never  listen  to  such  a 
proposition.  The  navy  of  the  first  maritime  power  of  Europe  is  at  leafet 
ten  times  as  large  as  thf^t  of  the  United  States.  Tl^e  foreign  commerce  of 
ths  nations  is  nearly  equal,  and  equally  exposed  to  hostile  depredations.  In 
war  between  that  power  and  the  United  States,  without  resort,  on  our  part, 
to  our  mercantile  mai^ne,  the  means  of  our  enemy  to  inflict  injurj'  upon  our 
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commerce  would  be  tenfold  greater  tlian  ours  to  retj^Iiate.  We  could  aot  ex- 
tricaie  our  country  from  this  unequal  condition,  with  such  an  enemy,  unless 
we  at  once  departed  fr6m  our  present  peaceflil  policy  and 'became  a  great 
naval  power.  Though  the  naval  superiorfty  woula  be  less,  the  creater  extent 
and  more  exposed  condition  of  our  widespread  commerce  would  give  any  of 
them  a  like  advantage  over  us.  The  proposition  to  enter  into  engagementfl 
to  forego  resort  to  privateers,  in  case  this  country  should  be  forced  mto  war 
with  a  great  naval  power,  is  not  entitled  to  more  favorable  consideration 
tfa&n  would  be  a  proposition  not  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  for 
Operations  on  land.  When  the  honor  or  the  rights  of  our  country  compel 
it  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude,  it  confidently  relies  on  the  patriotism  of  its 
citizens,  not  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  military  profession,'  to  augment  the 
army  and  navy  so  as  to  make  them  fully  adequate  to  the  emergency  which 
calls  tliein  into  action.  The  proposal  to  surrender  the  rights  of  privateeHng 
is  professedly  founded  on  the  principle  that  private  property  of  uno^ending 
noncombatants,  though  enemies,  should  be  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  war; 
but  the  proposed  surrender  goes  but  little  way  in  carrying  out  that  princi- 
ple, wliich  equally  requires i.nat  such  private  property  should  not  be  seized 
or  ipolested  by  national  ships  of  war.  Should  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
concur  in  proposing,  as  a  rule  of  international  law,  to  exempt  private  prop- 
erty on  the  ocean  Irohi  seizure  bjy  public  armecf  cruisers  as  well  as  by  pri- 
yateers,  the  United  States  will  reaaily  meet  them  upon  that  broad  grotind." 

Here  we  see  that,  so  late  as  1854,  oar  Government,  through 
its  three  highest  officials,  President  Pierce,  Mr.  Bachanan,  our 
Minister  to  England,  and  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State^  all 
Northern  men,  ably  maintained  the  propriety  and  policy  of 
privateering.  In  our  situation,  its  policy  is  more  dbvious  than 
under  the  old  Union— Tor  we  have  no  navy  to  war  upon  the 
commerce  of  others,  and  no  merchant  marine  to  be  warred  on 
by  them. 


-••»- 


ABT.  n.— THE  BASTiiE.— TTBAHHT,  PAST  AHB  FBXSERT. 

"En  general,  en  France  toutea  lea  places  fortos  poavent  a-volont«  dercnir  autant 
de  baatillea;  il  n'y  a  pas  unde  ces  rcmparts  eleves  en  apparence  oontre  les  ennemis 
dd  I'ctat,  dont  un  caprice  ministeriel  nc  puisse  k  chaque  instant  faire  le  tombcau  de 
■es  enfants." — Linguist,  MemoH-ea  aur  la  Daatille, 

Since  the  arrest  of  suspected  persons  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  imprisonment  in  Fortress  Monroe,  Fort  Lafayette, 
and  elsewhere  has  become  an  every *day  event,  the  mind  nat^ 
urally  reverts  to  the  Bastile.  Its  name  is'  n<JW  of  frequent 
recurrence.  Perhaps  there  is  none  other  which  is  so  odious  to 
freemen;  none  which  is  so  full  of  sorrowful  memories;  none 
which  recalls  so  vividly  the  ideas  of  bodily  and  tuentai  suf- 
fering. 

It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  who  was  surnamed 
the  Wise;  His  contemporaries  do  not  inform  us  whether  the 
erection  of  tjie  Bastile  contributed  in  any  manner  to  confer  on 
him  this  appellation.  But  he  was  indebted  for  it,  most  likely, 
for  his  taste  for  reading — a  thing  very  unusual  in  a  king  then,  if 
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not  at  any  time.  H«  collected,  dufing  his  reign,  a.libraty  of 
nine  hundred  volumes;,  which;  as  printing  had  not  yet  been 
invented,  wj^s  considered  immense.  President  Henaut  says 
that  he  ought  to  be  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  roy^ 
lib;rary.  Besides  this,  he  had  a  virtue  that  can  be  appreciated 
by  all.  Ho  wrs  a  very  money-making  king,  and  at  th^end  of 
bis  very  turbulent  reign  he  left  a  treasure  of  seventeen  millions 
of  livres.  But  if  he  purposed  to  transmit  his  autocratic  ^o- 
miilion  to  a  late  posterity,  the  building  of  the  Bastile  \^^s  the 
wisest  act  of  his  life.  That  dominion  remained  until  hi^  own 
and  nearly  four  more  dynasties  were  ended. 

The.  history  of  the  Bastile,  in  detail,  is  not  inteireatin^  unless 
to  those  who  have  a  morbid  fancy  for  horrors.  It  reads  much 
like"  a  supplement  to  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  It  brings  up 
thoughts  wnich  we  would  willingly  banish.  We  do  not  like  to 
dwell  on  the  triumphs  of  tyranny.  Ncfr  to  think  of  innocence 
wasting  to  a  shadow  in  prison,  syid  pouring  out  its  nightly 
complaints  to  the  unsympathizing  stones,  yfe  turn  instinct- 
ivelv  fron^  the  contemplation  of  tne  craoljivho  have  pfospet^d 
in  their  crimes.  Our  thoughts  swiftly  flee  from  the  damp  and 
noisome  cell  to  some  more  pleasant  object.  We  weary  of  the 
tales  of  the  martyrs.  If  for  a  moment  we  linger  on  the  pros- 
pect of  virtue  in  chains,  wo  are*  glad  to  dispel  it  as  some 
nightpare  or  phantom  of  the  brain.  It  seems  to  depress  us 
with  a  sense  of  evil  which  is  not.  We  feel  that  it  comes,  an 
unwelcome  visitor,  to  chase  from  us  the  more  congenial  senti- 
ments which  serve  to  brighten  our  brief  space  of  existence. 

Such  thoughts,  too,  fall  rudely  on  the  ordinary  train  of  our 
meditation^.  They  form  a  discord  with  the  belief  that  we 
would  cherish.  They  jar  with  the  principles  wo  would  teach. 
Wo  are  fond  of  the  conception  that  even  in  this  world  the 
wicked  fare  panished,  and  that  their  'prosperity  is  temporary, 
ending  in  calamity  and  disgrace.  We  indulge  the  idea  that 
though  the  prosperous  state  of  the  virtuous  man  may  suffer  ^ 
transient  eclipse,  yet  that  in  a  short  time  it  shall  shine  forth  in 
renewed  lustre.  We  confidently  look,  forward  to  the  time 
when  success  shall  crown  his  'efforts.  We  fkithfully  believe 
that  he  shall  be  the  living  witness  of  the  overthrow  of  his 
enemies. 

Although  ojten  in  the  world's  history  we  may  behold  a  scene 
of  this  agreeable  natui'e,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  annals  of 
our  race  but  tells  of  the  injustice  which  man  ha&  committed 
toward  his  brother  with  itnpunity;  of  wars  and  disasters,  in 
which  the  good  and  \\\e  evil  have  been  indiscriminately  con- 
sumed; or  of  acts  of  oppression  perpetrated  by  the  rulers  of  the 
world  against  those  who  were  in  their  power.  Amongst  the 
victims  of  mich  aj'c  often  found  the  good,  the  great,  the  learned, 
the  eloquent. 

Since  silch  are  the  teachings  of  history,  it  were  not  in  vain 
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BOTnetimes  to  .remember  those  who  have  been  borne  down  by 
deftpotiem.-  Ifor  were  it  wholly  idle  to  revisit,  mentally,  those 
spotJi  which  "appeal  from  tyranny  to  God."  If  rightly  con- 
sidered, they  convey  to  us  sound  and  wholesome  instruction. 
They  tell  us  how  the  people  have  lost  their  rights.     They  tell 

{)rinccs  and  rulers  how  the  people  have  regained  them.  These 
essons,  it  would  seem,  could  nardly  fail  to  be  remembered, 
since  they  have  been  convej^ed  to  humanity  through  the  stern 
medium  of  chains  and  of  torture,  and  since  many  have  suffered 
and  died  for  their  perpetuation. 

Cold  and  insensible  must  he  be  indeed,  who  does  not  grieve 
for  the  sorrows  of  the  ages  that  are  gone.  We  know  that  the 
victim  has  at  last  found  refuge  in  the  impregnable  tomb.  We 
reflect  that  the  lapse  of  long  years  has  reduced  every  vestige 
of  his  physical  frame  back  to  its  native  dust.  But  when  we 
think  of  the  sleepless  nights  he  endured,  of  separation  f|rom 
friends,  of  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  an  undisccrning  world,  of 
the  promethean  sorrow  of  the  cell,  of  a  perishing  existence 
dying  daily  into  oblivion,  we  are  borne  back  through  the  tract 
of  time  humanity  claims  its  own,  and  we  mourn  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  dead.  Death,  to  which  we  are  so  averse, 
seems  to  us  then  to  have  been  a  pleasant  messenger.  We 
rejoice  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  monarch  or  minister  to 
render  pain  eternal.  But  otlen  we  must  regret  that  death 
itself  comes  in  its  most  unfriendly  guise,  surrounded  by  all  the 
tcrrora  of  a  scaffold  and  of  a  public  execution,  for  asserted 
crime.  Nor  has  the  malice  of  man  stopped  here.  The  inani- 
mate body  is  rent  to  pieces.  It  is  exposed  to*  the  elements  and 
denied  the  rites  of  Christian  sepulture.  The  innocent  offspring 
is  disgraced,  and  malignity  regrets  that  human  power  can  go 
no  farther. 

We  incline  to  think,  notwithstanding  many  insinuations  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  French  people  have  as  much  love  of  lib- 
erty as.,  any  other  \yhatever.  In  them- this  pnnoiple  has  been 
very  irregular  in  its  action.  But  it;}.co|itinual  exigijtence  cannot 
be  denied.  In  the  most  remote  period  of  their  history,  we  find 
it  innate  with  them.  No  people  ever  made  a  more  gallant 
stand  against  the  encroachments  of  foreign  power  than  the 
Ganis.  The  burning  of  Moscow  is  often  mentioned  as  an  act 
of  great  self-sacrifice  in  the  Russian  people,  and  as  showing 
their  great  love  of  independence.  But  even  the  idea  we  find 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  rude  Gauls,  who  excelled  in  its 
execution.  We  find  from  Ciesar  that,  by  universal  consent, 
"uno  die  amplius  XX  urbes  Bitrugum  incenduntur. '  Hoc  idem 
fit  in  reliquas  civitatibus.  In  omnibus  partibus  incendia  con- 
spiciuntur."  And  it  continues  to  bo  the  glory  of  the  French 
people  that  they  alone,  battling  for  Christendom,  successfully 
resisted  in  the  eighth  century  the  full  tide  of  success  of  Mos- 
lem arms,  which  else  had  swept  over  all  Europe;  in  which  case, 
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perhaps,  to  use  the  language  of  Gibbon,  <Hhe  interpret«ition  of 
the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  and 
her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  circumcised  people  tlie  sanc- 
tity jind  truth  of  the  revelation  of  Mahomet." 

Although  the  French  Kings  for  centuries  had  almost  an  un- 
bounded sway,  yet  they  only  repressed  but  could  not  extin- 
guish the  love  of  liberty,  of  which  successive  civil  wars  were 
the  result.  In  matters  of  religion,  that  people  have  shown  the 
same  spirit  of  independence.  They  made  the  most  desperate 
effort  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  the  Government  at  Rome; 
and  though  Catholics,  they  have  founded  and  retain  a  free 
church  establishment  of  their  own.  Neither  the  cruelties  of 
the  Medicis  nor  the  fury  of  the  Guises  could  extinguish  free 
inquiry  among  all  classes.  In  every  position,  though  often 
crushed  to  the  earth  beneath  the  heel  of  power,  they  have  ever 
been  hopeful  of  a  day  which  would  check  the  arrogance  of 
their  rulers  and  confer  additional  rights  on  the  citizen. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  that  in  the  writings  of  French- 
men which  induce  many  to  a  contrary  opinion.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  sickening  adulation  paid  to  the  kings  of  France 
by  Boileau,  Crebillon,  Bossuet  and  many  others,  that  reminds 
us  of  Persia,  or  some  other  Eastern  country,  where  the  subjects 
attribute  to  the  monarch  supernatural  powers  and  celestial  vir- 
tues. The  art  of  flattery  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  whole  subject  was  exhausted  by  his  parasites.  But 
if  any  pne  will  take  the  pains  to  read  Lord  Bacon's  dedica- 
tion to  King  James  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  or  will 
consider  the  eulogies  of  Charles  II  by  that  prince  of  toad- 
eaters,  John  Dryden,  he  will  conclude  that  the  English  have 
not  been  much  behind  their  neighbors  across  the  channel  in 
that  respect.  Yet,  in  Lord  Bacon's  time  there  was  much  of  the 
spirit  existing  which  subsequently  dethroned  Charles  I.  In 
Dryden's  day  it  was  still  extant,  as  was  shown  afterward  in 
the  deposition  of  James  II.  The  writings  of  literary  men  in 
those  days  was  but  a  poor  index  of  public  opinion.  Most  of 
the  great  men  of  the  age  looked  to  the  Court  for  preferment. 
Writing  for  the  multitude  did  not  pay.  While  the  Paradi.se 
Lost  sold  for  a  trifle,  the  Religio  Laigi  gained  the  author  a  pen- 
sion. But  the  great  multitude,  who  had  nothing  to  expect  at 
the  hands  of  royalty,  was  in  a  great  measure  free  from  that 
unlimited  subserviency  which  distinguished  their  intellectual 
superiors. 

There  were  many  things  which,  for  centuries,  conspired  to 
keep  down  the  liberties  of  the  French  people — the  standing 
army;  the  relics  of  the  feudal  system  which  made  every  lord 
and  small  land  owner  a  petty  tyrant,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  king;  the  priesthood,  which  was  interested  in  keeping 
up  a  iSystem  which  conferred  on  them  many  immunities;  and 
chief,  conspicuous  and  prominent  among  all  these  causes  was 
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the  B^stilc,  which  was  the  visible  and  unmistakable  sign  and 
concentration  of  the  strength'  of  despotism. 

This  redoubtable  prison  would  have  been  of  awful  omen  and 
significance  in  any  State.  But  in  some  it  would  have  been 
much  less  formidable  than  in  France.  The  feudal  system  was 
the  most  fatal  that  ever  was  devised  for  human  liberty,  in 
imperial  Rome,  while  the  rulers  had  unlimited  dominion  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  subjects,  there  was  an  immense 
empire  to  be  controlled,  in  which  in  many  an  obscure  corner 
individual  liberty  must  flourish  to  some  extent.  Kor  could  it 
be  totally  destroj'ed  by  any  ingenuity  of  tyranny.  This  was 
felt  by  Caligula,  when  he  wished  that  the  Roman  people  had 
but  one  necK  so  tjiat  he  might  have  the  gratification  of  strik- 
ing it  off.  But  under  the  feudal  system  no  such  private  exemp- 
tion was  permitted.  The  whole  country  was  parcelled  out 
among  a  g^-eat  number  of  barons,  each  of  whom'  was  almost 
absolute  in  his  own  domains.  Thus  it  was  that  every  man  had 
a  tyrant  at  his  own  door,  who  could  narrowly  watch  every 
action  and  punish  him' with  such  punishment  as  caprice  might 
suggest  or  self-interest  might  dictate.  This  pernicious  system 
obtainM  a  much  deeper  hold  in  France  than  ever  it  did  in 
England.  Its  exactions  were  terrible  to  be  borne,  but  could 
not  be  resisted.  While  it  stimulated  the  nobility  to  a  love  of 
adventure  and  to  warlike  deeds,  it  dwarfed  the  mental  and 
moral  nature  of  the  retainer— it  degraded  him  from  a  citizen 
to  a  serf  The  very  name  by  which  he  was  called  has  in  mod- 
ern times  become  an  epithet  of^tifamy. 

The  evil  and  mischievous  tendencies  of  this  system  are  not 
y^t  eradicated,  either  in  Europe  or  America.  Before  the  French 
Revolution,  it  had  been  so  modified  as  to  give  to  the  private 
citizen  the  few  meagre  rights  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
a  decent  existence  in  modern  society.  But  the  nobility  still 
retained,  with  many  other  immunities  and  rights,  their  exemp- 
tion from  all  taxes  to  support  the.  Government.  At  the  s^ame 
time,  '{he  clergy  possessed  a  Variety  of  privfleges  which  made 
their  interest  coincide,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  with  that 
of  the  k'ing. 

With  such  a  Government  as  this,  the  Bastile  was  a  necessity. 
It  was  as  much  a  natural  consequence  as  darkness  is  from  the 
absence  of  the  sun.  It  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  What 
else  should  repress  the  murmurs  of  the  peoplb?  What  else 
should  baflie  their  efforts  for  freedom?  Without  it,  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  revolutionized;  and  the  Jacobins,  when  they  di«- 
persed  its  stones,  knew  thatx  the  Government  was  effectually 
changed. 

The  Bastile  was  both  a  cause  and  an  effect^  It  was  the  effect 
of  the  feudal  system,  in  which  dungeons  always  played  a  prom- 
inent part.  The  erection  of  such  a  building  in  any  modern 
capital  in   Christendom  would   fill   the  people  with  anxiety. 
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They  would  shadder  at  the  diBraal  cells,  from  which  tlie  masonry 
would  sooni  exclude  the  sunlight   forever.      The   chaiDS,  the 

flooray  towers,  would  fill  thcra  with  sad  forebodings.  But  in 
370,  the  rising  battlements  of  the  Bastile  were  merely  gazed 
on  with  wonder  or  with  idle  curiosity.  If  it  had  not  then  beeji 
built,  perhaps  it  never  could  have  been  built  at  all ;  and  des- 
potism would  have  been  compelled  to  content  itself  with  the 
expedient  of  incarcerating  its  enemies  in  forts  and  fortresses 
built  ostensibly  for  the  public  defence.  The  Bastile  was  the 
natural  and  inevitable  production  of  the  age.  Since  there  must 
be  prisons  for  the  enemies  of  the  rulers,  it  was  proper  to  have 
it  spacious  and  strong — ind  it  was  convenient  to  have  it  at 
Paris. 

But  the  times  changed.  Chivalry  had  its  r^ce.  It  lan- 
guished of  its  own  folly.  King  A-rthur  and  his  knights  of  the 
table  round,  lived  only  in  vagrant  ballads.  The  exploits  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  faded  into  half  oblivion.  Eavaillac  had 
silenced  the  clanging  lists  of  Henry  the  Great.  Last  of  all,  the 
mighty  genius  of  Cervantes  covered  chiv^Jry  with  an  undying 
ridicule,  and  drove  it  from  its  last  stronghold  in  the  hearts'and 
minds  of  men.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  latter,  chivalry  would 
still  have  its  advocates,  and  the  Amadis  de  Gaul  would  not 
yet  be  obsolete.  Besides  the  honors  that  have  been  conferred 
on  him,  he  deserves  to  have  a  place  among  the  apostles  of 
modoro  political  liberty.  But  after  chivalry  was  dead,  the 
Bastile  still  stood,  like  the  pillars  and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
relic  of  an  age  gone  by.  But  unlike  them,  it  was  built  to  sub- 
serve a  practical  purpose — to  be  subservient  to  the  ambition  of 
man,  so  long  as  it  should  stand  up  against  the  assaults  of  tim9 
or'the  awakened  intelligence  of  a  free  people. 

It  overawed  the  country,  it  domineered  the  city.  Should  the 
subject  whisper  a  syllable  against  royalty,  he 'might  find  him- 
self spirited  away  to  one  of  its  humid  cells,  there  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  world,  by  his  friends  and  by  his  kindred.  No  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  could  come  to  his  aid.  His  dishevelled  wife 
might  cling  to  the  feet  of  the  minister,  seeking  to  touch  his 
obdurate  heart  by  tempestuous  prayers  and  by  womanly 
entreaty.  Other  hope  there  was  noee.  The  arm  of  the  law 
fell  paralysed  at  the  prison  gate.  Within,  arbitrary  poiirer 
reigned  supreme. 

But  if  its  pestilential  chambers  filled  the  subject  witlv  dread, 
and  silenced  the  tongue  that  would  fain  have  spoken  of  the 
rights  of  men,  its  ramparts  struck  terror  to  the  city.  It  was 
deemed  impregnable.  There  royalty  seemed  ti  have  fortified 
itself,  and  to  frown  down  all  opposition.  Far  and  wide,  temple 
and  street  and  boulevard  were  within  reach  ot  the  cannon  that 
elumbe/ed  on  its  walls.  Its  governor  saw  the  recumbent  city 
in  chains  at  his  feet.  What  could  France  do  w^ithout  Paris? 
What  could  Paris  do  with  the  Bastile  towering  above  her 
homes  ? 
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The  effect  was  that  the  people  bore  the  heartless  oppression 
of  their  rulers  until  it  became  intolefable.  When  thoy  did  rise 
up  and  dared  to  claim  their  rights,  it  was  a  striking  evidence 
of  their  sagacity  that  they  turned  their  attention  first  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastile,  knowing  that  to  be  their  greatest 
enemy,  and  that  when  that  retreat  was  demolished,  tyranny 
Would  be  accessible  to  reason  or  to  the  sword. 

Prisons  seem  to  have  been  among  the  first  engines  of  oppres- 
sion. Ever  since  Joseph  was  cast  into  prison  in  Egypt,  and 
how  much  longer  we  khow  not,  they  have  maintained  their 
favorite  place  in  the  hearts  of  tyrants.  James,  Duke  of  York, 
might  invent  the  boot;  Dr.  Guillotine  might  originate  the 
instrument  of  punishment  which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
has  attained  such  a  mournful  celebrity.  These  might  have 
their  day,  and  delight  princes  and  rulers  by  their  novelty,  fiut 
after  all,  they  must,  in  the  most  of  cases,. be  laid  aside,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  ancient  custom  of  imprisonment. 
If  we  may  believe  that  the  existence  of  prisons  is  nearly  coe- 
val with  that  of  society  itself,  then  the  science  of  torture  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  invented  and  perfected  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  like  the  art  of  sculpture,  in  which  the  best  we  can 
do  is  humbly  to  imitate  the  ancients.  Wo  think  of  excruciat- 
ing bodily  torture  as  more  direful  than  the  sufferings  of  a  prison, 
merely  because  the  mind  cannot  take  in  the  slow  and  weary 
sorrows  of  successive  years  of  imprisonment  Tyranny,  like 
ambition,  son^etimes  overleaps  itself,  and  kills  the  victim  it 
would  punish.  But  discreet  cruelty  dotes  on  the  idea  of  pro- 
longed suffering.  For  chains  to  be  on  th^  free-born  limbs  for  a 
single  hour,  is  pain  unspeakable.  But  when  the  hours  lengthen 
into  days,  and  the  days  grow  into  years  that  seem  eternities, 
the  prisoner  is  eaten  up  by  an  inconceivable  anguish,  which  is 
reinforced  by  an  accumulation  of  physical  and  mental  ills,  all 
settling  down  into  a  despair  which  extinguishes  all  things 
except  an  acute  sense  of  suffering  and  a  morbid  clinging  to  a 
loathed  existence.  In  this  condition  of  mind,  he  naturally  casts 
about  him  for  something  to  amuse  him  in  the  solitary  hours. 
Too  happy  is  he  if,  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  prison- 
house,  he  can  find  anything  which  would  divert  a  child  for  a 
moment.  Upon  such  he  can  spend  the  years,  which  are  vacant 
of  everything  else.  But  what  recreant  warden  would  permit 
his  pale,  wan  prisoner  thus  to  beguile  those  hours  which  are 
dedicated  to  suffering  ?  We  are  told  that  one  of  the  prisoners 
of  the  Bastile  found  a  spider  in  his  room.  That  for  want  of  all 
other  occupation  he  passed  his  days  in  watching  its  motions, 
until  it  became  a  kina  of  companion  to  him,  and  served  to  ani- 
mate his  dreary  prison  with  its  little  spark  of  life.  But  that 
the  jailor,  having  discovered  his  source  of  amusement,  with  a 
keen  and  discriminating  cruelty  which  must  have  made  him 
the  jewel  of  his  royal  master,  crashed  the  insect  with  his  heel. 
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Poets  and  philosophers  have  been  pleased  to  talk  of  the 
unfettered  mind,  whose  only  chains  are  the  self-imposed  ones 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  They  say  that  although  the  body 
may  be  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  yet  the  intellect  remains  as 
free  as  the  winds  of  heaven.  A  more  delusive  apotheosis  of 
the  human  mind  never  existed.  The  mind  possesses  no  more 
immunity  from  oppression  than  the  body,  on  which  in  this 
present  state  it  depends.  Indeed,  it  suffers  from  a  thousand 
attacks  which  do  not  affect  Ihe  body  at  all.  The  incidents  of 
every-day  life,  though  they  may  be  trivial,  are  the  food  on 
which  the  mind  lives,  which  refreshes  it,  which  revives  it  when 
languishing  and  prepares  jt  for  new  exertion.  When  this  is 
gone  tha  prisoner,  watching  the  drifting  hours  which  brine  no 
change  in  his  lonely  and  monotonous  existence,  sinks  into  irre- 
trierable  sadness,  or  is  overwhelmed  by  despair.  The  diet  of 
the  cell,  the  sickening  atmosphere,  the  want  of  exercise,  de- 
stroy his  physical  strength,  and  in  doing  so  enervate  the  mind, 
which  reacts  on  the  body  until  both  declines  into  imbecility. 
That  intellectual  vigor  which  delighted  to  explore  the  confines 
of  remote  thought,  or  drew  entertainment  and  ploasui:e  from 
the  ordinary  problems  of  life,  gives  place  to  an  endless  languor. 
The  motions  of  the  prisoner's  mind,  like  those  of  his  body,  are 
confined  within  a  narrow  space— every  part  of  which  is  contin- 
ually revisited,  but  from  which  it  cannot  escape.  And  it  is 'the 
peculiar  excellence  of  this  species  of  punishment  that  it  not 
only  affects  the  body,  but  penetrates  to  the  inner  mind  and  fiils 
it  with  intolerable  agony.  The  discipline  of  the  *Bastile  often 
wholly  subverted  the  mind.  The  transfer  of  prisoners  to  the 
bicetre  or  mad-house  at  Paris,  was  no  unusual  thing.  In  this 
way,  nature  sometimes  rescued  the  wretched  prisoner  from  a 
fate  that  was  hopeless. 

There  are  other  famous  prisons  in  the  world.  We  may  look 
with  interest  on  the  Castle  of  Durren stein,  crowning  the  ruined 
steep,  where  the  fiery  spirit  of  Richard,  the  lion-hearted,  was 
corroded  by  confinement.  We  may  be  saddened  by  the  sight 
of  the  foot-prints  of  Bonnivara  worn  in  the  rock  of  Chillon. 
Or  we  may  mourn  over  Lochlevin,  where  Mary  endured  the 
malice  of  Elizabeth.  But  when  we  come  to  the  Bastile,  we  are 
bewildered  by  the  multitude  of  sufferers — ^princes,  nobles,  ladies, 
peasants,  ^'o  order  gr  condition  of  men  but  had  its  represent- 
atives. None  was  too  lofty  to  be  exempt  from  its  terrors; 
none  so  low  but  that  he  could  be  rea<ifhed  by  the  vengeance  of 
a  king,  the  malice  of  a  minister,  or  the  caprice  of  a  mistress. 
We  weary  of  the  lists  which  vaguely  end  with  "unknown  per- 
sons." Could  we  have  complete  lists,  showing  the  imprison- 
ments in  the  different  reigns,  the  Bastile  would  be  a  kind  of 
barometer,  showing  the  rise  and  decay  of  tyrannical  govern- 
ments But  we  cannot.  Prisons  are  not  garrulous.  The  most 
of  the  secrets  of  the  Bastile  sleep  forever,  and  mock  the  patient 
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toils  of  tho  antiquary.  It  is  a  Bource  of  great  satisfaction  to 
us  to  be  able  to  ascertain  that  among  the  wretched  inmates  of 
the  place  was  Hugues  Aubriot,  Provost  of  Paris,  and  himself 
the  founder  of  tho  Bastile.  It  is  said  that,  declining  in  the 
royal  favor  of  Charles  V,  he  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  which 
he  bad  carefully  prepared  in  his  prosperity  for  some  of  his  per- 
sonal enemies.  In  the  reigns  of  Charles  V,  Charles  VI  and 
Charles  VII,  we  can  only  find  the  names  of  a  few  prisoners 
w-hich  have  survived  the  general  wreck.  But  we  may  as  cer- 
tainly conclude,  from  the  manners  of  the  time,  that  these 
vaults  and  dungeons  were  kept  filled  with  prisoners  as  that 
those  monarchs  kept  their  stalls  supplied  with  horses,  or  that 
their  falconers  had  a  due  and  proper  number  of  falcons — the 
one  being  as  much  an  appendage  of  royalty  in  those  days  as 
the  other.  In  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  number  of  prisoners 
whose  names  and  history  are  actually  known  are  nearly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Under  Louis  XI,  6 ;  under  Francis  I,  2  ;  under  Hen^-  II,  4; 
under  Charles  IX,  2;  under  Henry  III,  7;  under  The  League, 
130;  under  Henry  IV,  3;  under  Louis  XIII,  70;  under  La 
Fronde,  1;  under  Louis  XIV,  80;  under  The  Regency,  11; 
under  Louis  XV,  265;  under  Louis  XVI,  253. 

As  for  the  great  mass  of  prisoners,  their  names  and  their 
numbers  are  unknown.  In  remote  times  it  is  only  whfen  some 
minister,  some  marquis,  duke  or  court  lady  was  incarcerated 
that  we  can  discover  individual  names;  whose  numbers  we 
may  suppose  to  be^in  something  like  the  same  ratio  with  the 
rest  as  the  famous  meji  mentioned  in  history  bear  to  those  who 
sink  into  complete  oblivion.  No  one  should  suppose  from  the 
figures  above,  that  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI,  more  persons  were  imprisoned  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding reigns.  The  reverse  would  seem  to  be  true.  But  of 
the  Bastile  during  th^  latter  reigns,  we  have  more  exact  and 
reliable  accounts. 

Solitary  confinement  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
severe  punishments  that  can  be  inflicted.  But  the  keepers  of 
the  Bastile  varied  it  with  every  species  of  torture  which  fiend- 
ish ingenuity  could  invent,  or  the  wickedness  of  man  could 
employ.  There  was  scarce  a  torment  known  to  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  which  was  not  here  practised,  and  some  werjs  used 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  place.  The  cries  of  violated  wives 
and  daughters  pierced  the  solid  walls  to  husbands  and  fathers 
in  remote  chambers,  whose  hands  were  impotent  to  rescue  or 
to  avenge.  The  imagination  turns  away  in  horror  from  the 
atrocities  committed,  and  the  judgment  would  willingly  reject 
them  as  incredible  were  they  not  substantiated  by  incontesti- 
ble  evidence. 

The  imprisonments  were  often  for  the  most  trifling  and 
whimsical  causes.     In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  an  engraver,  at 
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the  College  of  Clermont,  cut  in  the  marble  slab  that  contained 
the  name  of  the  college,  surmounted  with  a  cross,  tlie  words 
*^  Collegium  Ludovici  Magni."  There  w^as  a  young  Irish- 
man, sixteen  years  old,  a  student  in  the  college,  by  the  name 
of  Francis  Seldon,  who  in  a  satirical  freak  affixed  to  the  door 
near  by  a  placard,  on  which  was  written  the  following  couplet: 

"  Us  reraplacent  Jesus  par  los  lis  et  le  roi, 
Race  Impic,  il  n'est  pas  ua  autre  Dieu  pour  toi." 

(They  replaced  Christ  by  the  lilies  and  the  kinf^; 
Lnpious  race,  there  la  no  other  God  for  thee.) 

For  this,  he  was  put  in  the  Bastile  and  kept  thirty-one  years. 
Nor  would  he  ever  have  gotten  out,  but  that  he  became  heir  to 
a  large  estate.  l*his  brought  the  Jesuits  to  his  aid ;  and  they 
secured  his  liberation  on  consideration  of  his  conveying  to  them 
all  his  property,  reserving  to  himself  two  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  income  for  life.  His  mind  instead  of  enlarging^  was 
dwarfed  by  the  prison.  When  he  came  out  he  innocently  hsked 
for  his  father  and  mother,  and  was  overwhelmed  by  grief  to 
luarn  that  they  had  been  dead  for  many  years.  The  streets 
of  Paris  to  his  eyes,  so  long  accustomed  to  a  straitened  cell, 
>4eemed  of  immense  breadth  and  interminable  length:  Afler  his 
first  paroxysm  of  tears  was  over,  ho  remembered  that  when 
he  entered  *the  prison  the  keeper  had  taken  from  him  his 
mother's  miniature,  which  was  set  in  diamonds.  He  demanded 
it;  it  was  given  to  him,  but  the  diamonds  were  gone.  In 
departing,  the  keeper  told  him  that  amid  the  bustle  of  an 
uneasy  world  he  would  often  remember  with  pleasure  the  quiet 
hours  he  had  passed  in  the  Bastile. 

The  adventures  of  another  student,  in  the  next  succeeding 
Tcign  would  be  in  some  respects  amusing  were  they  not  so  pro- 
foundly saddening.  His  name  W'as  Latude.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Marquis  de  Latude,  an  eminent  j^entleman  of  Langue- 
•ioc.  Having  seen  the  king's  mistress,  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
he  was  extremely  dazzled  by  her  beauty.  He  doubted  not  but 
that  she  was  as  good  as  she  was  fair.  He  was  prepared  at 
once  to  repel  the  aspersions  publicly  made  against  her  as 
unjust.  He  determined  to  bring  himself  to  her  notice,  and  to 
}ittach  himself  to  her  service.  But  amid  the  great  multitude 
which  thronged  her  chambers,  seeking  her  favor,  it  was' not 
easy  to  attract  her  attention.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  had  re- 
course to  a  little  piece  of  trickeiy.  He  directed  a  letter  to  her 
through  the  post.  It  contained  nothing  but  a  small  quantity 
of  white  powder  folded  in  a  piece  of  paper.  He  immediately 
demanded  a  private  interview  with  her  on  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  being  granted  to  him,  ho  told  her  that 
he  had  heard  one  man  say  to  another  that  he  intended  to  poison 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  by  a  powder  contained  in  a  letter, 
which,  upon  the  letter  being  opened,  would  be  inhaled,  pro- 
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dncing  death ;  and  that  he  had  followed  the  man  nntil  he  saw 
him  drop  a  letter  in  the  post-office.  Madame  Pompadour  was 
all  smiles.  She  told  Latude  that  she  would  take  care  of  his 
future  advancement.  But  her  memoiy  was  bad,  even  with 
I'egavd  to  her  dearest  friends.  Would  he  be  pleased  to  write 
his  name  in  her  album,  so  that  she  would  not  forget  it?  The 
innocent  Latude  complied.  When  the  letter  came,  she  com- 
pared the  writing  in  the  direction  with  that  of  the  name  in  the 
album,  and  found  them  to  be  the  same.  She  gave  the  powder 
to  her  poodle,  which  experienced  no  bad  effects. 

That  night  Latude  slept  in  the  Bastile.  He  was  put  in  a 
cell  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  D'Alogre,  who  was  also  impris- 
oned by  Madame  de  Pompadour  because  he  had  written  her 
a  private  letter  advising  ner  to*  change  her  manner  of  life. 
They  soon  learned  that  they  were  imprisoned  for  life. 

Lntude  proposed  that  they  should  attempt  an  escape — a  thing 
never  dreamed  of  in^  the  Bastile  before.  He  thought  th«y 
could  get  out  by  ascending  the  chimney.  In  doing  so  they  had 
to  remove  four  grates,  each  composed  of  eight  bars  of  iron  the 
size  of  a  man's  arm.  Thoy  labored  six  months  before  the  first 
bar  was  removed.  But  even  if  they  should^  succeed  in  ascend- 
ing the  chimney,  it  would  still  be  apparently  impossible  to 
make  good  their  descent  from  the  lotty  battlements  to  the 
ground.  In  order  to  meet  this  emergency  they  unravelled 
their  clothes,  of  which,  fortunately,  they  had  a  good  supply, 
and  twisted  the  threads  into  cords.  With  these  and  wifh  the 
wood  brought  in  for  them  to  bum,  they  constructed  a  ladder  of 
fourteen  hundred  feet  of  cord  and  two  hundred  and  eight 
rounds.  This,  which  wa6  the  work  of  four  days  for  a  man 
provided  with  tools,  occupied  them  two  years.  They  also 
made  a  cord  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  which  should 
be  fastened  to  the  battlements,  find  which  the  person  descend- 
ing sl>ould  hold  in  his  hand  to-  steady  himself  on  the  ladder. 
During  the  time  they  were  engaged  in  this  labor  they  kept 
their  materials  concealed  under  their  bed,  between  the  floor  of 
their  own  room  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below.  They 
finally  Succeeded,  after  incredible  labor  and  patience,  iYi  get- 
ting everything  in  readiness.  They  therf  waited  many  days  for 
a  favorable  night  to  put  their  project  into  execution.  The 
night  came  at  last,  on  the  25th  of  Februar}'-,  1756— dark  and 
stormy.  They  climbed  out  on  the  battlements,  dragging  their 
ladder  and  cord  after  them,  which  they  duly  fastened  to  the 
wall.  There  was  some  contention  as  to  who  should  go  first, 
feach  proifering  to  gb  before  in  the  perilous  enterprise.  Latude 
went  first.  The  battlements  projected  eight  feet  beyond  the 
wall,  and  consequently  below  him  the  ladder  hung  away  from 
the  wall  in  ihe  air ;  and  as  the  wind  blew^  violently,  he  was 
thrown  back  and  forth  against  the  wall  with  stunning  effect. 
As  he  descended  lower  tne  oscillations  became  more  gentle, 
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and  he  heard  the  sonnd  of' the  water  in  the  moat  beneath. 
Having  cotinted  two  hundred  steps,  he  let  himself  down  into 
the  mingled  ice  and  water  four  feet  in  depth.  He  held  the  lad- 
der stead}^  Until  his  companion  rejoined,  him.  The}'  now  had 
another  wall  to  pass,  which  was  tvJ^nty  feet  in  height  and  five 
feet  in  thickness.  As  a  sentinel  passed  around  upon  it  every 
half  hour  with,  a  lantern j  they  dflrM  not  attempt  to  clinlb  it. 
"With  two  of  the  bars  from  the  grates  which  they  had  brought 
with  them,  they  began  to  remove  stoaes  in  order  to  pass 
through  the  wall.  Whenever  the  sentinel  passed,  they  sus- 
pended labor  and  dived  under  the  water.  Once  the  sentinel 
paused.  They  eiipected  every  moment  to  hear  the  report  of 
an  arquebus.  But — he  passed  on;  Having  passed  this  wall 
they  were  wading  through  the  second  moat,  when  suddenly 
they  lost  their  footing.  D''Alegre  could  not  swim,  and  he 
caught  his  friend  in  his  arms.  Latude,  knocking  him  off,  took 
him  by  the  hair  and  swam  across  with  him.  They  now  had 
another  wall  to  pass,  similar  to  the  last.  But  there  1  eing  no 
sentinel  on  this,  they  affixed  their  ladder;  and  just  as  daylight 
Was  making  its  appearaliice,  they  found  themselves  free. 

They  embraced  ^and  separated.  Soon  after,  however,  they 
were  both  arrested  in  clifferent  cities  of  Holland.  Latude, 
while  the  officers  were  putting  chains  on  him,  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  making  a  s|')eech  to  the  populace,  telling  them  his 
history  and  the  cause  of  his  arrest.  The  name  of  Madame 
Pompadour  was  infamous.  '^Jiie  excited  crowd  rushed  to  the 
rescue.  But  the  officers  silenced  the  tumult  by  telling  them 
that  the  story  of  the  prisoner  was  a  mere  fabrication,  that  he 
was  the  greatest  malefactor  in  France.  Siieh  was  the  treat- 
ment of  D'Alegre,  after  his  return  to  the  Bastile,  thtit  he 
became  a  maniac,  and  was  transferred  to  the  3icetre.  Many 
years  afterward,  when  Latude  went  there  to  see  him,  he  did 
not  know  his  ft'iend,  rejected  his  embraces,  and  threw  himself 
in  an  agony  of  frenzy  on  the  pavement,  producing  death. 

Does  the  reader  desire  to  know  how  Latude  was  treated 
when  he  was  returned  to  the  Bastile?  If  so,  he  can  read  the 
following  translation  of  an  authentic  letter,  yet  extant,  which 
was  written  by  the  physician  Dejean,  who  was  sent  by  the 
lieutenant  of  police  to  examine  him : 

"  Sir  :  By  your  orders^  I  have  been  several  times  to  see  a  prisoner  in  tile 
Bastile.  Afler  having  examined  his  eyes,  and  reflected  well  on  what  he 
told  me,  I  do  not  find  it  extraordinary  that  he  has  lost  his  sight.  He  haa 
been  for  forty  months,  with  irons  on  his  feet  and  hapds,  in  a  dungeon.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  weep  under  such  great  afflictions.*  If  a  too  great  saliv^f- 
tion  affects  the  breast,  and  even  the  whole  bodv,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
such  an  abundance  of  tears  has  contributed  to  deprive  this  prisoner  of 
sight. 

The  winter  of  17.56  and  1757  was  extremely  severe.  The  Seine  was 
frozen  as  in-  last  winter ;  and  durinj^  that  time  the  prisoner  was  in  a  dun- 
geon, with  irons  on  his  hands  and  teet,  with  a  pallet  of  straw  and  without 
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covering.  In  his  dungeon  there  were  too  loop-holes,  without  glass  or  shut- 
ters to  cla<«e  them^  Day  and  night  the  cold  and  wind  fell  upon  his  face. 
There  is  nothhig  more  injurious  to  the  sight  than  a  cold  wind,  especially  in 
yleep.  His  upper  lip  was  severed  to  his  nose  by  the  cold,  and  his  teeth 
being  exposed  were  all  split  by  the  frost,  and  the  skin  of  his  face  being  fro- 
zen, his  beard  fell  oUt.  Now,  I  cannpt  doubt  but  that  his  eyes,  whicn  are 
still  more  sensible  than  the  parts  of  which  I  have  spoken,  have  suffered  still 
greater  evils.  *  *  *  *  *  *  •• 

This  prisoner,  being  unable  to  support  his  troiibles,  resolved  to  die,  and 
for  that  purpose  remained  thirty-three  hours  without  eating  or  drinking ; 
they  opened  his  mouth  with  tbc  keys,  and  by  force  made  him  take  nourish- 
ment.* Seeing  that  he  was  recalled  to  life  in  spite  of  himself,  he  took  a 
piece'  of  glass  and, cut  four  veins;  during  the  nisnt  he  lost  all  his  blood-r- 
there  did  not,  perhaps,  remain  six  ounces  in  all  his  body.  He  remained 
unconscious  for  several  days. 

This  prisoner  complains  of  rheumatism  and  other  infirmities,  which  he 
has  contracted  in  the  dungeon.  He  complains  that  his  sight  is  much 
troubled,  and  continually  diminishes.  This  man  is  no  longer  young ;  and 
for  more  than  half  of  his  age  of  forty-ti^,  he  has  suffered  severe  trials. 
(Pagae  par  de  rudes  etamines.)  For  fifteen  years  he  has  suffered  without 
relaxation ;'  for  seven  years  of  which  he  has  been  deprived  of  fire,  of  light, 
of  air  and  of  sunshine.  Besides,  he  has  been  in*  a  dusgeoA  fklv-^ight 
months — forty  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  tied  hand  and  foot  and  l>TBg  on 
straw. 

These  are  the  positions  ia  which  nature  exhausts  herself,  in  weeping 
and  suffering.      ♦.♦  *  *  •  *  *  • 

I  have  believed,  sir,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  you  this  statemeilt, 
because  it  is  useless  to  spend  the  money  of  the  kmg  for  remedies  and  for 
my  visits,  when  nothing  but  a  ciessatida  of  his  evils,  fresh  air  and  much 
c^tercise  can  preserve  uie  little  sight  that  remains  to  this  prisoner. 

Signed  De.jean." 

Btill  no  change  was  made  in  his  condition  until,  by  an  over- 
flow of  the  Seine,  the  water  penetrated  to  his  dungeon  >  and 
then  ho  was  only  removed  because  the  jailor  did  not  like  to  get 
in  the  water  in  carrying  him  his  food.  He  was'  taken  to 
another  dungeon,  scarce  less  wretched  than  the  one  he  had  left. 
Yet,  while  in  thia  miserable  place,  be  formed  an  excellent  plan 
for  arming  the  under-oflScers  of  the  army.  In  order  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  king,  he  made  smooth  tablets  of  bread  which 
\\e  carefully  dried.  With  the  labor  of  months,  he  made  a  pert 
of  a  piece  of  a  farthing.  Using  the  blood  drawn  from  his  own 
body  for  ink,  he  wrote  Jiis  memorial  on  these  tablets.  Ottier 
implements  of  writing  he  eouM  not  get.  These  tablets  he 
entreated  the  confessor  of  the  Bastile  to  carry  to  the  king. 
"  This  man,"  says  M.  Arnould,  "  was  touched  at  the  sight  of  so 
much  courage  and  so  many  miseries."  He  furnished  the  pris- 
oner with  materials  for  writing.  In  due  time  the  project  was 
laid  before  the  king  and  at  once  adopted,  and  still  retains  its 
place  in  the  French  army.  But  the  prisoner  experienced  no 
change  of  treatment.  He  then  originated  a  plan  to  provide  a 
pension  for  wid<>ws  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  battle, 
whioh  was  also  adopted.     These  propositions  ^ere  not  triviali 
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but  they  wore  valuable.  Tlie  king  was  enriched  by  tbcm.  Bat 
no  one  intercede  for  the  author.  It  is  said  that  by  his  inge- 
nuity he  excited  the  enmity  of  the  ministers. 

But  soon  the  Bastilo  wan  given  to  a  new  keeper,  who  war? 
more  compassionate,  and  gave  to  Latude  a  bettor  room  and 
plenty  of  pens,  ink  and  paper,  and  permitted  him  daily  to  walk 
an  hour  in  toe  hall.  He  now  wrote  many  letters  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  in  which  he  used  every  conceivable  effort  to 
touch  her  pity.  Some  of  them  are  «till  preserved.  In  one.  he 
tells  her  of  the  hundred  thousand  hours  he  has  languished  in 
prison  ,•  in  another,  that  for  ^vant  of  a  table  he  writes  6n  ati 
mverted  skillet.  The  infamous  courtezan  laughed  at  these 
complaints.  One  day  during  the  time  he  was  Avalking  in  the 
hall  be  managed,  unporccived,  to  throw  a  letter  out  of  tlie  win- 
dow, directed  to  an  old  friend  whom  he  had  known  in  prison. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  young  laundresses  who  had  a 
r»om  near  by.  In  a  fQ^^  weeks  afterward,  he  saw  affixed 
under  their  window  a  placard  on  which  was  written  in  large 
lettetfl  these  words :  "  Madame  Pomi>adour  died  yesterday, 
April  17,  1764."  fie  was  intoxicated  with  hope.  But  very 
soon  there  came  from  the  minister  the  following  order,  directed 
to,  the  keeper  of  the  Bastile< 

"  The  longer  Danry  continues  to  fee  a  prisoner  the  more  he 
increases  in  mischievoasness  and  ferocity. 

"  It  is  -evident  that  he  is  capable  of  committing  the  greatest, 
crimes,  and  to  perpetrate  some  evil  act  (coup)  if  he  was  set  at 
liberty. 

'*  That  man,  who  is  more  enterprising  than  words  can  tell, 
constrains  the  service  of  the  Bastife  very  much-;  it  is  therefore 
proper  to  transfer  him  to  the  donjon  oi'  vincennes,  where  there 
are  fewer  prisoners  than  at  the  Bastile,  and  there  let  liim  be 
forgotten ! 

In  explanatioit  of  the  above  order  it  is  pi'oper  to  remark  that 
whenever  a  prisoner  was  incarcerated  in  the^  Bastile,  his  name 
was  changed  to  prevent  his  friends  from  learning  his  condition. 
Latude  was  called  Danry.  So  Danry  was  taken  to  Vincennes. 
One  evening,  on  the  23d  November,  1765,  he  seized  a  piece  of 
wood,  with  which  he  knocked'  dowti  two  sentinels,  and  passed 
the  n«xt  three  sentinels  by  crying  "  l^op  him !  stop  him  !"  as 
if  in  pursuit  of  fiome  one.  The  outside  sentinel,  however;  pre- 
sented his  bayonet.     He  said  : 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Chcnu,  your  duty  is  to  arrest  me,  not  to  kill 
tne."  Jlowever,  he  kept  advancing.  Suddenlv  seizing  the 
gun,  he  wrenched  it  from  the  han(k  of  the  soldier,  throw  it 
away,  and  made  his  escape. 

He  went  immediately  to  the  laundresses,  who  had  shown  a 
disposition  to  assist  him,  and  was  eagerly  receive<l  and  faith- 
fully concealed. 

It  was  now  pvblished  that  if  he  would  present  himself  to  the 
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minister  he  should  receive  a.parrdon.  He  did  so,  and  waB  ^ent 
back  to  Vinccnnes.  There  he  was  /ig^in  maltreated.  But  he 
was  soon  transferred  to  a  hell  to  which,  as  he  afterward 
asserted,  his  duiigeon  in  the  Bastile  was  a  paradise.  Under 
pretence  that  his  min^  was  affected,  he  was  taken  successively 
to  the  mad-houses  of  Charenton  and  Bicetre.  .  There  he  sub- 
mitted for  years  to  the  starvings,  the  strait-jackets,  to  the 
duckings,  to  the  scourgings,  and  to  all  the  other  trcatmionts 
which  were  then  thought  to  be  efficacious  in  restoring  a  ruiiied 
intellect.  But  once  out  of  the  Bastile,  we  cannot  follow  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  prison  life  farther.  But  it  would  »ot  be 
improper  for  us  to  tell  how  he  finally  was  rescued  from  the 
clutches  of  despotism,* particularly  as  it  sheds  the  light  of  a 
virtuous  action  over  this  scene  of  atern  and  sterile  tyranny. 

While  at  the  Bicetre  he  drew  up  a  memorial,  having  first 
corrupted  a  keeper  of  the  mad-house,  and.  engaged  him  to  take 
it  to  the  peiieon  to  wliom  it  was  addressed.  When  the  keeper 
started  with  the  packet,  the  rain  was  falling  in  torren^.  In 
his  haste,  he  lost  it  on  the  street.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
poor,' honest,  unpretending  woman,  who  kept  a  small  mercer's 
shop  in  -Paris.  She  was  exceedingly  touched  by  its  perusal. 
She  showed  it  to  her  husband,  who  was  in  like  manner  softened 
by  the  relation  of  so  many  sorrows.  She  devoted  horselC  to 
his  liberation.  She  went  to  see  him  at, the  Biectre,  and  was 
not  disgusted  at  the  rags  and  dirt  in  which  she  found  h'un.. 
With  an  ingenuity  which  almost  equalled  that  of  Latude  him- 
self, she  conveyed  to  him  money  and  such  things  as  he  most 
needed.  She  went  to  implore  his  pardon  from  every  one  whom 
she  supposed  to  have  any  power.  She  besieged  the  avenues  of 
the  Court,  she  beset  the  way  of  the  courtiers,  she  beleaguered 
the  doors  of  the  ministers — her  entreaties  were  incessant.  Ee- 
pulsed,  despised,  driven  away,  she  was  never  discouraged.  She 
went  from  Paris  to  Versailles  on  foot  many  times  a.  week, 
making  her  noble  request  in  the  chambers,  of  the  great,  to  the 
woudcrmcjit  of  the  servants,  who  were  at  last  won  over  by 
her  gentleness,  her  patience  and  her  charity.  Many  times  nhe 
thought  herself  on  the  point  of  succeeding;  many  times  she 
saw  the  prospect  suddenly  overcast.  But  not  a  mome/it  of 
doubt  or  despair.  If  it  were  necessary,  she  would  throw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  queen  or  accost  the  king.  In  this  manner  ahe 
passed  several  years.  She  exhausted  her  feeble  resources,  she 
neglected  her  little  shop,  she  gave  up  the  time  that  was  due  to 
her  children,  and  at  last  the  rulers,  like  the  unjust  judge  men- 
tioned by  our  Saviour,  were  worn  out  with  her  importunities, 
and  Latude  was  set  at  liberty.  **^Thus,"  says  M.  Maquet,  "  a 
woman — poor,  humble,  ignorant,  isolated — destroyed  the  work 
of  the  high  and  powerful  Madame  Ponjpadour,  seconded  by  all 
the  Court  and  by  the  forces  of  a  whole  realm." 

Latude  lived  to  see  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile.     He  went 
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ihkher  in  1789,  with  his  worthy  p^-otectress  and  his  friends.  A 
kind  of  a  triumph  was  decreed  him  by  the  shouting  citizens. 
But  the  sight  of  the  place  recalled  a  melancholy  thought — ^ot 
of  the  wretched  years  he  had  spent  there,  but  of  the  urtfortu- 
nate  D'Alegrd.  A  memento  of  the  in^nuity  and  patience  of 
these  two  friends  remains  in  the  ladder  with  which  they  tnade 
their  escape  from  the  Bastile,  which  is  still  preserved. 

These  two  histories  may  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  uses 
of  the  Bastile.  They  ought  to  suffice  to  teach  us  how  priceless 
is  the  boon  of  civil  liberty.  But  they  are  far  from  presenting 
the  Bastile  in  its  worst  light.  We  have  selected  them  from 
amonjr  some  hundreds,  because  they  are  instances  of  punish- 
ment by  imprisonment  alone.  As  for  the  torments  inflicted  on 
the  children  of  Count  D'Armagnac,  on  Pierre  ddfe  Essart^,  and 
many  others,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  mention  them,  much 
less  to  dwell  upon  them.  They  would  seem  to  be  Satannic  his- 
tories, devised  for  the  eternal  disgrace  of  humanity;  the  friglit- 
ful  diieams  of  a  bewildered  imagination,  having  no  foundation 
in  truth,  and  revealihg  a  depth  of  wickedness  foreign  to  our 
nature. 

We  would  willingly  conclude  that  if  these  are  the  truths  of 
history,  they  are  facts  that  occurred  before  civilization  had 
reached  its  present  level.  We  would  be  persuaded  that  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  and  the  increased  humarrity  of  the 
times,  will  render  the  recurrence  of  such  events  impossible. 
But  men  are  now  alive  that  have  taken  Latude  by  the  hand. 
Some  now  walk  about  that  have  seen  the  doors  of  the  Bastile 
thrown  open  in  1789,  revealing  the  haggard  faces  within.^ 
humanity  remains  the  same  throughout  all  ages.  Extended' 
observation  into  the  condition  of  modern  society  justifies  the 
remark  of  Carlisle  that  we  are  savages  still,  and  that  civili- 
zation has  only  sharpened  our  claws. 

Some  will  contend  that  the  French  are  n^ore  cruel  than  other 
nations.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  belief  Why,  we  are 
asked,  have  not  similar  atrocities  been  committed  in  England  ? 
The  suffering  in  jails  and  prisons  iri  England  for  debt,  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  have  not  been  inconsiderable.  They 
excited  the  sympathies  of  Howard.  They  have  stimulated 
many  a  true  philanthropist.  Thc\'  have  been  a  source  of  last- 
ing regret  to  the  charitable.  Their  details  fill  us  with  sorrow 
and  compassion.  'But  these  imprison nu*nts  are  strictly  legal. 
So  were  those  of  the  Bastile.  What  Ii:»s  made  the  great  dififer- 
ence  between  the  two  Governments  has  been  the  difference  in 
the  extent  of  the  roj^al  prerogative.  In  France,  the  king  could 
throw  any  subject  in  prison  by  the  issuance  of  his  lettres  de 
dache.tj  and  there  was  no  remedy.  The  king*s  command  pre- 
cluded inquiry ;  and  unless  he  relented,  there  was  no  hope  for 
the  prisoner. 

Anything  of  this  sort  was  impossible  in  England  after  Sharftes- 
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bury  had  conferred  -on  the  people  the  ffreat  gift  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  acnievemetat  of  legislative 
wisdom.  We  know  that  Dr.  JohnAon  was  the  most  Jbigoted 
tory  that  ever  lived.  Yet  he  said :  "  The  habeas  corpus  is  th« 
single  advantage  whick  our  Governpient  has  over  that  of  other 
countries."  It  inaugurated  modern  freedom.  It  covered  its 
unworthy  author  with  immortal  honor.  ;  But  we  should  bo 
wrong  to  attribute  it  to  a  sincere  love  of  liberty  in  the  English 

Eeople.  The  framer  was  a  man  who  was  equally  regardless  of 
ing  and  people  as  a  general  rule,  but  who  hated  his  own  king 
with  a  personal  and  peculiar  hatred.  One  of  the  .mo^t  gifted 
itatesmen  that  ev^r  lived,  he  was  the  most  insatiable  schemer 
and  the  most  unprincipled  of  men.  The  people  he  regarded  as 
his  tools,  the  king  as  his  enemy.  If  ho  could  disconcert  the 
plans  of  the  former,  he  cared  not  what  became  of  the  latter. 
Jn  a  fortunate  hour,  his  enmity  suggested  to  him  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  It  seemed  just  the  thing  to  mortify  the  Court.  It 
placed  the  judicial  tribunals  abyve  the  king.  He  may  not  hate 
seen  it  then,  but  in  fact  it  entirely  revolutionized  tlie  Govern- 
ment. But  it  is  not. to  the  intelligence  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
period,  nor  to  their  love  of  liberty,  that  we  owe  the  passage  of 
the  bilU  This  Act,  above  all  other  Acts,  passed  the  English  par- 
liament by  dn  accident,  or  rather  it  never  was  passed  at  all. 
Bishop  Burnet  says  that,  after  the  third  reading  in  the  llouse 
of  Lords, 

" Lords  Gray  and  Norris  were  named  to  be  tellers. 

Lord  Norris  bej/ig  a  man  subject  to  vapors,  was  not  at  all  times 
attentive  to  what  he  was  doing.  So,  a  very  fat  lord  coming  in, 
Lord  Gray  counted  him  as  ten,  as  a  jest  at  first;  but  seeing 
Lord  Norris  had  not  observed  it,  he  went  on  with  his  misreck- 
oning  of  ten,  so  it  was  reported  in  the  House,  and  declared  that 
they  who  were  for  the  bill  were  the  majority,  though  it  indeed 
went  on  the  other  side." 

This  stq,tement  is  confirmed  by  the  journal  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  shows  more  votes  on  the  bill  than  members 
present.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  appearance  of  this 
fat  lord  and  for  this  idle  jest,  the  plans  of  the  Stuarts  might 
have  been  accomplished,  the  early  horrors  of  tha  tower  might 
have  been  perpetuated,  and  the  progress  of  human  liberty 
might  have  been  retarded  for  centifi'ies.  Upon  such  incon- 
siderable circumstances  does  the  destiny  of  our  face  depend. 

When  the  Parisians  destroyed  the  Bastile,  they  perhaps 
fondly  conceived  that  such  an  institution  would  never  again 
exist.  But  they  erred.  The  Bastile  exists  in  the  heart  of  the 
tyrant.  It  will  always  be  found,  under  some  modiflcation,  in 
every  land  ruled  by  despotism.  Like  causes  produce  like 
exacts.  The  footprints  of  oppression  are  the  same  in  all  ages 
aiKl  countries.  A  mighty  structure,  world-defying  in  appear- 
anoe,  may  not   lifl   its  gloomy  walls  ^bove  the  capital;  but 
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arbitrary  power  wiH  find  some  place  of  incarceratioil  for  its 
victims. 

Well  has  Ijingtiet  said  in  thd  words  with  which  we  began 
this  paper:  "In  general,  in  France,  all  her  strongholds  may, 
at  will,  become  so  many  Bastilcs ;  ther^  is  not  one  of  those 
ran»parts  elevated  in  appearance  against  the  enemies  of  the 
State,  which  a  ministerial  caprice  cannot  at  any  instant  con- 
vert into  the  tomb  of  her  chilaren."  Had  he  inserts  the  name 
of  the  United  States  instead  of  that  of  France,  he  would  have 
deserved  the  title  of  a  prophet;  ^s  it  is,  he  has  acquired  th'atof 
a  philosoplusr. 

From  the  consideration  of  tlie  Bastile,  we  return  by  the 
Ynost  natural  of  transitions  to  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
speaking  of  that  Government,  we  do  not  desire  to  use  any  other 
language  than  such  as  may  befit  a  historical  inquiry.  We 
certain!}'  shall  not  vary  from  the  strictest  letter  of  the  t/iith  in 
order  to  make  out  a  case.     Nor  is  ther^  any  need  to  do  so. 

I'he  Northern  journals  for  many  years  boasted  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  superiority  of  their  people  over  the  inhabitants 
of  the  South.  They  combatted  our  notions  of  government  as 
being  pernicious,  our  habits  of  life  as  depraved,  our  modes  of 
thought  as  radically  wrong.  They  could  neither  check  nor 
coiftrol  their  consciousness -of  extraordinary  excellence.  They 
boasted  of  it  in  season  and  out  of  season.  ^  If  such  were  not 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  people,  it  was  the  distinguishing 
attribute  of  that  party  which  seems  to  have  swallowed  up  the 
whole  population;  or  least  to  have  the  power  to  4seep  all  others 
in  subjection.  If  that  superiority  really  existed,  our  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  afi*airs  of  Government  must  have  been  a  seri- 
ous draw  back.  They  accordingly  complained  of  the  iniquitous 
measures  carried  through  Congress  by  Southern  influence;  of 
the  improper  manner  in  which  business  of  State  was  transacted 
by  Southern  men. 

If  they  were  correct  in  their  opinion,  then  the  exclusion  of 
Southern  men  from  political  afiairs  would  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  Government  with  more  success.  They  might  be  ex- 
pected to  invent  a  n^w  and  more  enlightened  policy,  which 
would  be  attended  with  more  national  prosperity  and  give 
more  privileges  and  advantages  to  her  citizens.  Such  reforms 
might  be  looked  for  as  would  make  good  their  boasts.  A 
smooth  and  elevated  career  might  be  anticipated  for  th^p. 
If  they  were  but  once  released  from  the  incubus  of  Southern 
prejudice.  Southern  obstinacy,  Southern  tardiness,  what  good 
might  they  not  accomplish,  what  glory  might  they  not  attain ; 
what  might  they  not  do  far  the  advancement  of  human  liberty, 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  human  race  ? 

The  opportunity  for  accomplishing  such  noble  ends  have 
been  given  them.  The  Government  has  been  turned  over  to 
them,  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  forever.    But  suddenly, 
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as  a  balance '"will  kick  the  boam  when  the  weight»are  removed 
fVom  one  end,  or  as  a  disengaged  rock  will  plunge  down  a  preci- 
pice, they  have  rushed  to  despotism.  A  few  months  have 
sh^wn  the  result  of 'their  plans  to  be  an  ignominious  failure. 
Instead  of  advancing  the  cause  of  civilization,  they  have  re- 
ceded to  those  days  when  the  habeas  corpus  was  a  thing 
undreamed  of,  beyond  the  days  Of  the  Plantagenets  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Valois  of  France.  It  has  been  said  t^at  they 
have  made  rapid  strides  toward  a  despotism.  The  expression 
is  inadequate.  They  have  reached  the  goal  at  a  single  leap.  In 
a 'few  months,  the  Government  has  achieved  eternal  infamy. 
When  the  Government  was  surrendered  to  them,  it  had  a 
written  constitution  which  the  highest  officer  could  no  more 
transcend  than  the  meanest  citizen.  It  had  laws  which  alt 
were  bound  to  obey.  Il  had  courts  to  construe  them,  and 
whpse  judgments  were  binding  on  all.  But  the  present  chief 
executive  hardly  takes  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution 
before  ho  openly  violates  it.  In. opposition  to  the/)rganic  law, 
he  declares  war  and  raises  armies.  He  suspends  the  habeas 
corpus.  He  bridles  the  press.  He  suppresses  freedom  of  speech. 
He  declares  sovereign  States  under  martial  law;  thatis,  he  del- 
egates to  a  subordinate  militai^  officer  the  right  to  take  life,  to 
imprison  and  to.  destroy  property  therein  at  his  discretion,  and 
without  responsibility  for  anything  except  for  want  of  success. 
In  the -same  manixer,  he  takes  away  from  cities  their  imme- 
morial rights  an<i  liberties  and  subjects  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  military  commander  for  the  time  being.  -The 
venerable  chief  justice  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duty,  declares  that  the  constitution  is 
infringed  and  the  laws  disregarded.  The  President  prevents 
the  execution  of  the  judicial  sentence.  Since  his  accession  to 
the  Presidential  chair,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record 
of  his  having  been  restrained  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  Nor,  to 
•do  him  justice,  does  he  make  any  such  pretence.  He  avows  his* 
infractions  with  an  audacity  tnat  would  have  disgraced  any 
tyrant^ that  ever  lived,  and  tiies  to  make  out  a  caipe  of  perjury 
in  setf-defence. 

With  all  these  evils  comes  the  inevitable  Bastile.  It  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  system.  A  philosophical  Cuvier,  from 
one  act  or  condition  of  tyranny  will  supply  th^  rest  of  the 
organism.  Wherever  despotism  exists,  we  lodk  for  the  Bastile 
as  naturally  as  we  do  for  the  character  of  a  robber  in  an  Ital- 
ian story.  Like  the  pondei-ous  step  of  the  statue  of  the  com- 
mander in  the  Don  Juan  of  Moliere,  its  approach  is  audfble 
above  civil  commotion,  above  the  shrieks  of  frenzied  orators, 
the  bowlings  of  a  demoralized  clergy,  and  the  sound  of  battle. 
It  brings  with  it  the  destmction  of  civil  liberty,  and  darkens  all 
the  perspective. 

8ince  the  fourth  of  March,  there  have  traen  mofe  imprison- 
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monts  in  tho  United  States  for  a^negcd  political  offences  than 
ever  there  were  in  the  Bast^le  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
causes  have  been  more  trifling.  To  differ  from  the. President 
about  the  war  is  a  high  crime. '  To  expresi)  or  publish  a  desire 
for  an  hqnorable  peace  is  treason — exposing  the  individual  to 
incarceration  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  with  what  other 
punishment  we  know  not.  The  imprisonment  of  Seidon  in 
the  Bastile  seemed  to  be  for  a  trivial  cause.  But  what  citizen 
of  .the  United  States,  having  an  ordinary  regard  for  his  liberty, 
would  dare  to  post  up  at  Wivshington  such  a  couplet  about  the 
President  and  his  people  ?  Nor  would  we  advise  any  such 
person  to  send  to  that  high  functionary  a  letter  containing  a 
white  powder.  .  Such  practical  jokes  may  do  in  a  republic,  but 
they  are  entirely  unsuited  to  an  absolute  monarchy. 

It  Js  not  only  in  the  great  number  of  impriionments  and  the 
wantonness  of  arbitrary  power  that  the  prisons  of  tho  United 
States  remind  us  of  the  Bastile,  but  even  the  discipline  of  ttie 
latter  seems  to  be  adopted  by  the  modern  tyrants.  We  copy 
the  following  from  a  letter  written  from  Washington  to  a 
Northern  paper; 

"  So  thoiY>ugh  is  the  work  of  Government  in  dealing  with 
rebel  agents  here,  that  the  very  daughters  of  Mrs.  Greenough 
are  ignorant  of  the  vdispositfon  made  of  her.  She  is  probably 
enjoying  Col.  Martin  Burke's  hospitality  at  Fort  Lafayette. 
The  day  before  her  departure  she  thrdw  a  letter  out  ©if  the 
window  to  a  gentleman  friend,  who  earefuUy  perused  and 
pocketed  it.  The  sentinel,  not  unobservant,  touched  the  man 
on  his  shoulder  and  put  him  under  arrest.  The  letter  con- 
tained treasonable  matter.  A  prison  is  fitting  up  for  the  re- 
ception of  female  traitors." 

We  have  seen  what  rules  were  enforced  in  the  Bastile  to 
prevent  the  friends  of  the  inmates  from  discovering  their  true 
condition.  We  now  see  such  measures  adopted  at  Washington 
that  even  the  daughters  of  a  worthy  lady  cannot  discover  to 
what  place  the  hand  qf  tyrannyjia^.  consignor  1^®^.  "She 
threw  a  letter  out  of  the  window!"  Wh'o  is  not  reminded  of 
the  similar  device  practiced  by  poor  Latude?  But  so  much 
stricter  iB  the  Gc^vernment  of  the  modern  Bastile  than  that  of 
the  ancient,  that  no  such  plan  can  succeed.  If  the  young 
latj^dresses  who  received  the  letter  of  Latude  had  been  discov- 
ered reading  it  by  a  "sentinel  not  unobservant,"  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  they  would  have  J[)een  arrested.  But  be- 
cause a  gentleman  perused  a  letter  thrown  to  him  by  a  di9- 
tressed  lady,  he  is  guilty  of  treason;  and  no  doubt  to-day  hifl 
fate  is  a  matter  of  anxious  and  fruitless  inquiry  to  his  friends. 
So  much  more  despotic  is  the  Government  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
than  that  of  one  of  the  worst  monarcbs  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
French  throne.  It  never  was  considered  before  that  the  .re- 
ceij^t  of  a  letter  wasi  any  evidence  of  treason.     When  Johm 
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Horne  Tooke  was  tried  for  treason,  the  prosecution  offered  to 
-read  in  evidence  a  letter  which  wivs  proved  to  h<ive  been  found 
in  his  possession.  The  defendant  objected,  and  said  that  on 
the  saiitt^  principle  he  might  be  convicted  of  blasphemy,  for 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  from  a  maniac,  in  which 
the  writer  claimed  to  be  the  Deity.  The  chief  justice,  of 
course,  refused  the  reading  of  the  letter.  But  precedents  are 
of^o  use  where  there  are  no  laws. 

JPlutarch  tells  us  that  Dionysius  the  tyranf  had  his  friend 
put  to. death  because  he  had  dreamed  that  he  had  killed  hinv, 
the  king.  Dionysius  might  do  for  a  tyrant  very  well  in  his 
day;  but  wei*e  he  alive  now,  he  might  profit  much  from  a  tem- 
porary sojourn  on  the  other  side  of  the  rotomac.  Thirty -eight 
niembers  of  the  Maryland  legislature  are  imprisoned  who  are 
not  even  accused  .of  having  dreamed  disloyal  drcanw.  They 
€U?e  deprived  of  their  liberty  because  it  is  feared  tlioy  might 
pass  an  act  of  .secession  if  suffered  to  go  at  large.  This  way  of 
punishing  innocent  men  quia  timety  by  way  of  prevention,  is 
the  perfection  of  misrule.  Beyond  that,  tyranny  can  go  no 
farther.  Even  the  genius  of  Robespierre  swooned  before*  it 
reached  that  fatal  limit.  Well  might  the  London  Post  say 
that  the  preserkt  Government  of  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted more  outrages  against  individual  Hberty  than  ever  was 
attempted  by  King  Boraba  at  Naples.  Such  is  the  condition 
of  the  *^  Great  Free  North,"  of  which  fornaerly  we  heard  so 
much. 

The  Northern  Bastiles  are  now  crowded.  The  time  of  con- 
finement is  unKmited  and  indefinite.  No  habeas  corpus  can  reach 
the  prisoners.  We  cannot  foresee  their  destiny.  Shall  they 
lie  in  jail  '* until  they  are  forgotten?"  Or  must  they  wait  .for 
that  millennial  period  of  our  enemies  when  "the  last  rebel  shall 
have  beefi  driven  into  tbe  sea?"  Or  shall  their  sufferings  be 
ended,  like  timt  of  the  prisoners  ef  the  Abbaye  at  Paris,  by  a 
sanguinary  execution  at  the  hands  of  a  frienzied  mob?  Unlike- 
ly as  the  latter  might  appear  at  first  sight,  it  will  not  seem  im- 
possible when  we  consider  that  Mr.  Russell  tells  us  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  fugitives  from  Manassas 
could  be  prevented  from  murdering  Confederate  prisoners-  of 
war. 

A  fear  of  retaliation  wjll  perhaps  restrain  the  Autocrat  of  the 
United  States  from  adopting  any  very  severe  measures  with 
regard  to  prisoners  of  war;  but  as  to  those' unfortunate  per- 
sons who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  bow  impris- 
oned, the  prospect  is  exoepdingly  gloomy.  For  them  even 
fear,  the  only  salutary  motive  when  principle  is  abandoned, 
can,  perlu\ps,  do  nothing  to  shorten  their  eulferings  or  to  miti- 
gate the  rigor  of  their  destiny. 

The  ovators  of  tho^  North  attempt  to  excuse  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in.  their  country  by  reference  to  the  Roman 
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ftpothegm,  "inter  arma  silent  leges/^  This  is  jirst  th^^me  as 
if  one  should  endeavor  to  jnstity  the  crime  of  mrfrder  by  th^ 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  They  pretend  that  the  neceeeitiea  o£ 
the  times  require  the  overthrow  of  the  laws.  It  is  a  poof  Gov- 
ernment which  only  can  confer  liberty  on  its  citizens  when  M 
the  elements  are  at  a  calm,  and  which  becomes  a  despotism 
when  a  storm  ari^s.  Our  enemies  seem  to  think  themselves 
superior  to  us  in  power  and  resources.  Yet,  in  the  Confedef;{it^ 
States,  although  our  land  is  invaded,  no  necessity  is  found  to 
exist  which  requires  the  overthrow  of  free  government  and 
the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  peopla. 

A  supericial  observer  might  incline  to  think  that,  when  the 
present  war  shall  have  ended,  the  Governmei\t  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  existed  a  year  ago,  \^ill  be  •re-established.  It  may 
be  so ;  btit  such  are  not  the  teachings  of  history.  There  is  not 
an  instance  on  record  of  despotism  ever  having  voluntarily 
release; d  its  grasp.  The  history  of  despotic  government  is  well 
illustrated  in  tl>e  Arabian  story  of  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  who 
got  on  the  shoulders  *  of  ev^ry  newcomer  to  his  island  and 
ro*do»  him  to  death,  until,  finally,  one  more  daring  than  his 
predecessors  managed  to  throw  him  off  and  to  kill  him.  Thus 
it  is  that  despotism  rides  down  succesBive  generations,  until  by 
braver  men  in  better  times^  for  the  destiny  of  the  human  race, 
it  is  destroyed  and  freedom  is  restored.  Only  the  dagger  of 
Brutus  could  destroy  tyranny  in  Rome;  only  tl>e  halberds  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  falchion  of  William  of  Orange,  could  extin- 

fuish  the  oppression  of  the  Stuarts;  only  the  pikes  of  the 
acobius  overthrew  the  iron  rule  of  the  Bourbons.  Dowa  to 
the  latest  Italian  revolution,  history  renews  the  lesson  that  des- 
potism dies  hard.  The  president  who  has  extended  his  powers 
in  such  a  remarkable  mangier,  can  just  as  easily  extend  his 
term  of  office.  With  an  army  at  hand  and  the  Bastile  not  far 
oif,  he  has  but  to  proclaim  that  the  exigencies  of  the  hcair  re- 
quire that  no  new  elections  shall  be  held.  He  need  not  want 
for  excuses,  and  cannot  want  for  precedents.  Like  Richard 
Cromwell,  he  may  be  too  imbecile  to  perpetuate  the  power 
which  ho  holds.  But  if  so,  some  one  else  with  enough  of  ambi- 
tion and  courage  will  be  found  to  take  the  reins  which  ho  may 
drop,  and  to  continue  the  present  Government  of  the  United 
States,  whieh  does  not  depend  on  constitutions,  oYi  written 
laws  6r  on  Judicial  decisions,  but  alone  on  the  will  of  the  ruler. 
"I,"  said  Louis  XIV,  "am  the  State." 

It  were  vain  to  speculate  as  to  how  long  the  people  will  sub- 
mit to  this  kind  of  rule.  They  have  consentedf  that  the  chain 
•hould  be  riveted  upon  them,  and  the^'^  and  their  children,  in  all 
probability^  must  nu)um  that  infatuation  for  the  age  that  is  yet 
to  come.  Meanwhile,  it  is  for  us  as  a  free  people  to  rejoice  that 
those  liberties  which  h%\^  been  ripening  to  us  from   remote 
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centuries — for  which  tlie  good  have  striven  in  all  time  past,  and 
for  wliich  sonic  have  die<l — remain  to  us  and  to  our  descend- 
ants unimpaired;  and  that  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land  we  haye  no  synonym  for  the  Bastile. 


AET.  III.-DB.   CABTWBIGHT    ON   THE   8EBFENT,    THE   APE  AKB   THE 

NEOEO. 

[The  vicwij  which  follow  are  in  continuation  of  a  paper  which  was  published  in 
the  Mav  and  June  number  of  the  Review. — En.] 

In  the  third  (chapter  of  Genesis.  Moses  gives  an  account  of  the 
temptation  of  our  tirst  parents  by  a  creature,  of  which  the  He- 
brew name  is  xachash.  The  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
in  his  commentary,  states  that  lliis  word  has  a  great  variet}-  of 
meanings,  of  which  one  is  ^'serpent;"  but  lie  thinks  that,  in  the 
passage  in  question,  some  other  word  should  be  sought  to  desig- 
nate thenaehash  "than  the  word  serpent,  which,  on  every  view 
of  the  subject,  a])pcars  inet^icient  and  inapplicable."  From  the 
account  o:iven  hv  Moses,  he  infers  that  this  creature  walked  erect, 
and  was  endued  with  the  gifts  of  speech  and  reason.  At  this 
point  the  sjieculation  is  taken  up  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cartwright, 
of  2s  ew  Orleans,  wjio,  I)}'  adoption,  becomes  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  arguments  which  brought  Dr.  Clarke  thus  far.  These 
must  bedisi)osed  of,  thei*efore,  before  those  are  con?<idered  which 
Dr.  Cartwright  has  superadded.  In  their  conclusions,  the  doc- 
tors disagree.  Dr.  Clarke  conjectures  that  the  beguilei:  was 
''  a  creature  of  the  ape  or  ora)ig  outung  kind."  Dr.  Cartwright 
thinks  tfjat  if  Dr.  Clarke  *' had  lived  in  Louisiana  instead  of 
England,  he  would  have  recognized  the  nt'tjro  fjanfcnrr.''*  The 
issue  thus  raised  between  the  two  does  not  properly  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry;  and  all  of  Dr.  Clarke's  argu- 
ments which  tend  to  identify  the  n(irh((,sh  with  the  ajft\  but  will 
not  equally  avail  for  the  neyroy  might  bo  omitted.  Hut  as  so 
much  of  his  theory  necessaril}'  comes  under  review,  it  will  re- 
quire no  great  additional  labor,  and  will  be  more  just  to  him,  to 
investigate  all  his  arguments.  Jle  remarks  that  his  theory 
•*  has  been  ridiculed,  but  not  rlisproved.'f  It  might  be  retoi'teii 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him.  and  a  simple  denial  is  sufti- 
cient  until  his  theory  has  been  made  probable;  but,  as  his  rea- 
sons seems  to  have  satisfied  himself,  an<l  are,  to  a  groat  extent, 
endorsed  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  they  deserve  respectfid  considera- 
tion. In  such  cases,  positive  proof  or  disproof  is  not  to  l)e  ex- 
pected. No  more  can  be  required  than  to  expose  the  insutfi- 
uieney  of  Dr.  Clarke's  arguments. 

»  lie  Bow's  Review,  New  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  I.JO,  Aug.,  1860. 
t  On  Eccles.  x,  11. 
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Dr.  (larkc  states  tliut  the  Avord  narh((-^h.  '-aocortling  to  Bux- 
torf  and  otiicrs,  has  tlireo  meanings  in  scripture."     1.  To  vittr 
or  ohsn've  nftentirely ;  liencc  to  divine,  or  use  em'hantfncnt'<^  and 
to   arquire  knowlcdgv   hij   i^rperit'fue.      2.   BrasSj  hrdzvn ;  hcncu, 
chains,  fi'fterSy  /titers  of  ^;v/.s.s,  $f<'il.    3.  A  serpent,  but  of  what 
kind  is  not  determino<l.     Having  enlarged  upon  these  various 
significations,  Dr.  Chirke  suggests  that,  in    this  uncertainty, 
■•tlie  Arabic  may  be  expected  to  afford  some  help,  from  its  great 
similarity  to  the   Hebrew."      From    that    language    he   gives 
chnnas  or  hhanum,  which,  lie  says,  signifies  "  he  departed,  dre»r 
off,  lay  hid,  seduced,  slunk  atray  ;  and  he  states  that  this  word  is 
tlic  root  of  akhnas,  khana.^a,  or  khanoos,  the  Arab  name  of  the 
apr^  and  also  of  khands.  which  means  the  Dwil.     It  is  ver}' 
probable  that  this  name  was  given  the  Devil  *'becau.««e  he  draws 
men  off'  from  righteousness,  seduces  them  from  their  obedience 
to  CJod,  etc.,  etc.,"  or  even  because  of  his  agency  in  beguiling 
Kvc:  foi'  the  history  of  her  transgression  was  known  to  the 
Arabians.     But  to  give  any  weight,  as  an  argument,  to  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  the  ape  is  similar  in  sound,  and  derived  from 
tlie  same  root,  it  must  l»e  shown  that  the  name  is  not  applied 
to  the  animal  because  of  any  of  its  habits  or  peculiarities,  but 
because  it  was  understood  to  have  been  Satan's  medium  of  de- 
ception.    Dr.  Clarke  states  that  the  words  translated  '\fieru  ser- 
pents,'' are  hannechashim  hasseraphini ;  that  seraphim  comes  from 
the  root  saraph,  and  that  ''Seraphim  is  one  of  the  orders  of 
anirelic  beings,"*     Is  it  to  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  there  is 
Some  intimate  connection  between  the  .serpentine  and  the  an- 
gelic seraphim?     Each  derives  its  name  from  the  root  word 
siraph,  "to  burn,"  because  of  some  peculiarity  in  itself;  tiie 
angels,  it  may  be,  because  of  the  ardor  of  their  zeal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God;  the  serpents,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Clarke,   "be- 
cause of  the  heat,  violent  inflammation,  and  thirst,  occasioned 
by  their  bito."     So  might  the  Devil  be  named  kharifts,  because 
of  his  doings  in   Paradise,  or  his  usual  dealings  with  the  chil- 
dren of  men  ;  and,  from  the  same  root,  the  ape  be  called  aknas, 
khanasa,  or  khanoos,  because  of  some  peculiar  trait  or  habit.     If 
the  name  was  given  because  of  the  supposed  instrumentality  of 
the  ape  in  the  temptation,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there 
would  be  some  concurrent  tradition  in  Arabia,  that,   in   Dr. 
(Marke's  words,  "under  this  creature  [Satan]  lay  hid,  and  by  this 
ci'eature  he  seduced  our  first  parents,  and  dreiv  off' or  shink  away 
from  every  eye  but  the  eye  of  (lod.'' 

If  such  tradition  existed,  the  varied  learning  and  industrious 
research  of  Dr.  Clarke  could  hardly  have  failed  to  adduce  it; 
yet  he  mentions  no  such  tradition.  Nor  has  he  discovered  any 
such  corroborative  tradition  among  the  Jews.  It  nia}',  there- 
fore, be  interred,  that   no  such   idea  was  ever  entertained  by 

*  On  Num.  xxi,  6. 
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them  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  Arabic  name  is  not  derived 
from  some  Hebrew  name,  similar  in  sound  and  signification, 
and  given  because  of  tlie  instinimentality  of  a  creature  ot*  *'tho 
satyrvs,  or  ape  kintl"  in  the  temptation.  Moreover,  according 
to  Roy.  Henry  Christmas,  some  of  those  traditions  state  •*  that 
the  nachash  had  the  form  of  a  camel,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
serpentine  figure  afterward."*  And  Josephus,  cotempoi-ary 
with  some  of  the  Apostles,  imagined,  like  ]>r.  (Jlarke,  that  tht 
nachash  could  walk,  but  he  thought  also  that  he  was  a  serpent, 
and  that  when  God  "  had  dejn-ived  him  of  the  use  of  his  feet, 
he  made  him  go  rolling  all  along  and  dragging  himself  u])on 
the  ground. "t  For  anotlier  reason,  it  cannot  be  sup]>osed  thai 
the  Arabic  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  ape. 
These  animal**  are  mentioned  twice,  and  satyrs  twice,  in  the 
Bible.  Hebrew  scholars  state  that  the  former  are  called  ccphitn 
or  kophim,  J  tke  latter  sairim.  §  Xeither  name  bears  any 
resemblance  to  the. Arabian  names,  nor  to  the  word  /lacJiiim. 
Dr.  Clarke,  indeed,  lays  no  little  stress  on  a  supposed  resem- 
blance between  the  verb  rhanas  or  khanasa  and  the  Hebrew 
nachash.  Admit  the  resemblance  in  sound,  it  avails  nothing, 
because  there  is  not  the  faintest  resemblance  in  signification  a8 
defined  by  Dr.  Clarke  himself  But  the  resemblance  in  sound, 
if  not  entirely  imaginary,  is  very  faint,  not  being  near  so  great 
as  between  nachgsh  and  naia  hajCj  which  is  one  of  the  names  of 
that  venomous  serpent,  the  cohra  da  capiUo.  Attention  having 
been  called  to  the  li»aditions  of  the  Jews,  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  the  significant  fact  that,  while  no  Pagan  myth  seems  lo 
connect  the  ape  with  the  history  of  man's  fall,  many  of  them 
relate  to  ser])ents  in  such  a  wav  as  indicates  that  thev  are  cor- 
ruptions  of  the  Mosaic  history.  The  treachery  of  Satan  under 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  seems  shadowed  forth  in  the  mythic 
story  of  the  giants  who  made  war  on  Jove,  and  some  of  whom 
had  serpents'  lieads,  while  others  terminated  in  serpent  forms 
instead  of  legs.  The  enmity  between  the  woman  and  the  ser- 
pent finds  its  likeness  in  the  story  of  the  serpent  Python,  sent 
by  the  jealous  Juno  to  ])ersecute  and  destroy  Latona;  while 
the  bruising  of  the  serpent's  head  by  the  -sved  of  the  woman 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  destruction  of  Python  by  Apollo. 
6on  of  Latona.  The  Hindoo  form  of  this  mvth  is  still  more  re- 
markable.  Crishna,  the  Ihcarnate  deity,  "the  person  of  I'ishnu 
in  a  human  form,"  is  the  destroyer,  not  of  the  terrible  ape,  but 
of  *'  the  terrible  serpent  Caliya."  ||  In  their  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  Crishna,  the  Hindoo  sometimes  painted  him  twined 
in  the  coils  of  the  serpent,  which  bites  his  heel;  while  another 
view  presents  him  as  having  loosened  the  serpent's  coil,  and  as 


«  Ecboci'  of  the  Vniverj^e.  p.  112.  t  J^'J*-  Antui.  B.  1.,  ch.  1.  ?  l. 
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crushing  its  head  beTioath  bis  foot.  Here  one  is  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  God's  words  to  the  nat-hash.  concerning  the  sekd  of 
the  woman  :  "It  shall  bruise  thv  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel.'' 

The  arguments  next  to  be  noticed  are  founded  on  conjectures 
as  to  what  the  luichash  was  before  the  curse,  and  resolve  them- 
selves into  this— that  the  nachash  must  have  been  what  the  ape 
may  have  been,  but  the  serpent  never  could  have  been.  And 
first,  as  to  the  faculties  and  endowments  of  this  creature,  Dr. 
Clarke  says : 

■'  Whatever  the  nachash  was,  he  stocxl  at  the  head  of  all  inferior  animals 
for  wisdom  and  understanding." 

The  received  translation  saj's  nothing  of  wisdom,  under- 
standing, intelligence,  but  attributes  to  the  nachash  only  the 
ver}'  inferior  quality,  subtiltv — and  even  this  may  not  give  tho 
sense  of  the  orii^-inal.     An  old  work  of  i^reat  learninir  savs : 

••  The  current  of  all  versions  represent  the  serpent  a^  the  most  .«ubtile  of 
all  living  oreat\n*es;  yet  the  term  harum,  which  Moses  makes  use  of,  signifies 
quite  another  tliiug,  namely,  in  its  jn-imitivo  signification,  naked :  so  that,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  it  may  properly  enough  signify  an  harmless,  inofifensiTO 
creature. —  Universal  History^  v<l.  III^  p.  492. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  iScott  says  :  "It  is  probable  that  the  serpent 
was  previously  innoxious."*  And  Josephus  thinks  it  was  not 
till  after  the  transgrer-ision  that  God  •*  inserted  poison  uncfrr  bin 
tongue. "f 

Dr.  Clarke  concludes  that  the  nachash  was  endowed  with  the 
gifts  of  s])eech  and  reason,  "because  a  conversation  is  relate<l 
between  him  and  the  woman."  in  which  "  we  find  him  reason- 
ing and  disputing."  So,  also,  is  a  conversation  related  between 
an  ass  and  his  master,  in  which  the  former  reasoned  and  expos- 
tulut-ed.     But,  says  Dr.  Clarke, 

"  These  things  were  common  with  this  creature ;  for  Eve  testifies  no  kind 
of  surprise  when  ho  accosts  her,  an<I  had  he  never  been  known  to  s|)eak 
before,  it  could  not.  have  failed  to  excite  her  surprise." 

Xor  is  it  stated  that  Balaam  testified  surprise  when  the  ass 
accosted  him.  "lie  knew  it  was  the  Lord's  doinir."  ursres  Dr. 
Clarko.|  Not  so;  tor  when  the  beast  demanded  wh}' he  was 
smitten.  Balaam,  in  a  towering  passion,  answers:  *•  Because  thoti 
hast  mocked  me;  I  would  there  wore  a  sword  in  my  hand,  fur 
now  would  1  kill  thee."  AVhen  "  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of 
Balaam"  he  discovered  that  "  it  was  the  Lord's  doiny;."  and  was 
at  once  subdued.  X^vy  probably  both  Kvc  and  Balaam  were 
sur})rised,  but  the  fact  was  not  deemed  worth  recording.  Says 
Dr.  Clarke: 

*•  Tt  is  true  that  an  ass,  by  miraculous  influence,  may  speak ;  but  it  is  not 
to  he  supposed  that-  there  was  any  miraculous  interference  here.  God  did 
not  (pialify  this  creature  with  speech  for  the  occasion." — On  Gen,  iii^  I. 


-  Cummentary  on  (Jen.  iii.  II.  lo.  f  Antiq.  li.  1,  ch.  1,  |  4. 
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Nor  is  it  .siipposablc  that  it  was  by  the  intorjjossition  of  God 
that  tlic  rods  of  the  Kgyjitiaii  iiiai^i  hecumo  Herjieiiti-  ;■'  3^*t  it 
was  iniraculous,  for  iniraelcs  may  he  divine,  or  diabolical.  And 
BO  may  tlio  nachash  have  s]K)ken  hy  niiraele,  thonL!;h  (iod  djd 
not  qualify  hiui  witli  speech.  *<  Hnt,"  objeetK  Dr.  Clarke,  '-'-  it  iw 
not  intimated  that  any  other  aijcnt  did  it."  .Not  by  iMosos,  cer- 
tainly; but  I>r.  Clarke  himself  deduce.-t  such  ai^ciuy  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  indicates  the  a*;*cnt.     lie  says  : 

"From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  that  Satan  jissociated  liinisolf  with 

the  ....  nachasthy  in  order  to  seduce  an«l  ruin  mankind Under 

this  creature  he  lay  hid,  and  by  this  creature  sednccd  our  first  |);irent8. — 
On  Gen.  tV/,  1. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Dr.  Clarke  sug2;ests,  that  the  nacliash  was 
of  all  animals  the  most  suitable  for  Satan's  ]»urpose.  be<au8e 
**  one  in  which  he  could  best  conceal  himself  "f  And  this  may 
have  been  either  because  the  nachash  was  "  more  subtile"  than 
any  other  creature;  or,  as  suiiji^ested  in  the  Universal  History 
above  quoted,  because  he  was  more  '*  inofl'ensive,"  and  therefore 
the  best  calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  But  if,  for  either 
reason,  Satan  *May  hid"  under  the  narhash^  it  did  not  need  vf)ice, 
articulation,  nor  reason;  for  Satan  wouhl  supply  both  words 
and  arjriiments,  in  which,  indeed,  by  ventrilorpiism,  a  man  mii^ht 
do.  *'  For,"  as  Dr.  Scott  judiciousl}'  remarks  on  this  i)assage, 
*•  the  serpent  appeared  to  speak,  but  in  reality  Satan  spake  by 
the  serpent;  as,  iu  the  days  of  Christ,  the  unclean  spirits  em- 
ployed the  tongues  of  possessed  persons."  Thus  the  opinion 
that  the  nachash  was  en<lowod  with  either  S})eech  or  reason,  is 
not  sustained ;  and  this  disposes  of  all  arguments  founded  on 
this  hypothesis.  Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  those  argu- 
ments. 

Of  the  siinia  or  ape  species,  Dr.  Clarke  remarks  : 

"  The  ability  and  propensity  to  chatter  is  all  that  they  have  left  of  their 
original  jrift  of  speecn,  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been  deprivi'd  at  the 
fall,  as  a  part  of  their  punishment." — On  Gen.  Hi,  1. 

Nay,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  dey)rived  of  that  fiic- 
ulty.  All  that  appears  is,  that  they  are  destitute  of  it  now. 
He  says  that  serj)onts  "can  on\y  hiss  ;^'  but  Dr.  Livingstone 
tells  of  the  kid-snake  in  Africa — a  serpent  that  lures  travellers 
to  it  by  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  bleating  of  a  kid  ;t  and  it  is 
said  that  in  the  prairies  of  Missouri  there  is  a  serpent  called 
the  bull-snake,  from  its  imitation  of  the  bellowing  of  :i  bull. 
But  admit  that  serj)cnts  "can  only  hiss,"  it  may  be  atHrnuMl,  on 
the  authority  of  several  Hebrew  scholars,  one  of  whom  is  Dr. 
Cartwright,§  that  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verb  nachash  is 
to  hiss;  and  that  the  substantive,  derived  from  this  verb,  means 
a  hi.sser.     It  is  true  that,  as  Dr.  Clarke  says,  serpents  "  have  no 


*Exod.  TU,  11,  12.         t  On  (Jen.  Hi,  7.         +  Travels  in  South  Afriesi.  p.  101. 
§  Dc  Bow's  Keview,  N.  S.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  131,  614,  Aug.  and  Oct.,  18r)0. 
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organs  of  speech,  or  any  kind  of  articulate  sound;"  but  here 
the  upc  has  no  advantage,  for  their  "chattering'*  is  not  articu- 
late. The  Edinburgh  Encyclopoedia  Kays  they  have  "never 
been  taught  the  use  of  articulate  speech."  Dr.  Clarke  thinks  it 
quite  significant  that  Solomon  compares  "the  nachash  to  the 
babbler,"  and  that  the  ape  kind,  "  for  chattering  and  babbling, 
liavc  no  fciloAvs  in  the  animal  world."  But  the  conipari.son  is 
instituted,  not  with  reference  to  that  characteristic,  but  to  bit- 
ing, Solomon  does  not  say  that  the  nachash  will  chatter  with- 
out cncliantment ;  but,  "  surely,  the  nachash  will  bite  without 
enchantment;  and  the  babbler  is  no  better."*  Upon  this  pas- 
sago  Dr.  Clarke  remarks  that  beh  lachash,  "  without  enchant- 
ment," may  be  rendered,  "  without  his.sing,"  which  would  indi- 
cate that  the  hissing  seipent  is  alluded  to  rather  than  the 
chattering  ape.  J)r.  Clarke  proceeds  to  unfold  the  meaning  of 
the  passage,  thus  : 

"  As  a  snake  may  bite  before  it  hiss,  so  also  will  the  babbler,  talkative 
person,  or  calumniator.  Without  directly  speaking  evil,  he  insinuate*i»  by 
mucndoos,  tliin>;s  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  bis  neighbor.  The  moral  is, 
that  the  calumniator  is  as  dangerous  as  a  poisonous  seq>ent,  and  from  the 
envenomed  tongue  of  slander  and  detraction  no  man  is  safe." 

Substitute  ape  or  orang  outang  for  serpent,  and  Solomon's 
appropi'iate  and  forcible  comparison,  with  Dr.  Clarke's  exposi- 
tion of  it,  will  be  rendered  ridiculous. 

Dr.  (!Uarke  urges  that  "  the  subtilt}*,  cunning,  endless  and 
varied  pranks  and  tricks"  of  the  simia  race,  "show  them,  oven 
now,  to  be  wiser  and  more  intelligent  than  any  other  creature, 
man  alone  excepted."  But,  in  opposition  to  this,  various 
authorities  state  their  tricks  give  evidence  rather  of  the  pa- 
tience, and  often  the  brutality,  of  the  excepted  creature,  man." 

"  The  orang  outang  (S.  troglodytes)  in  the  proportion  of  its  members  and 
form  of  the  hcatl,  most  closely  resembles  the  human  kind.  They  are  always 
obtained  very  young,  and  trained  to  the  pertbrmanec  of  a^-tions  which  their 
exhibitor.!  .nfti'.rward  are  careful  to  say  nave  been  accpiired  by  voluntary 
imitation.  It  is,  however,  oidy  after  long  and  painful  discipline  that  this 
education  is  effV'cteil ;  and  this  once  terminated,  they  advance  no  farther. 
They  never  exhibit  as  nmch  sagaiMtv  as  is  shown  by  a  good  doj;.  nor  are 
they  capable  ot'  an  equal  degree  of  nnprovement." — Kncj/clopofiiu  Ameri' 
cana. 

'*  In  rcganl  to  intellectual  endowments,  it  is  probably  inferior  to  the  Waver, 
the  dog,  the  horse,  or  the  elephant." — ICdinhun/fi  EncychpotHti. 

"bi  their  mental  powers,  or  intelligence,  the  ajiesin  nowi>e  ap])rf;tich  the 
<log,  the  <'lcphant,  the  horse,  although  their  natural  facility  of  imitating 
human  action  ha.^  obtained  tor  them  the  credit  of  approaehing  nearly  to 
human  fOmi)rehenslon.'' — \cw  American  Vychprpjlin. 

"The  dorjUty  and  apparent  intelligence  which  arc;  so  strongly  marked  in 
the  ('hhupanzec  and  Orang,  and  which  have  givi-n  rise  to  sucdi  exaggcrat-ed 
ich*as  of  their  intellect,  have  been  always  ohscrveel  in  youthful  animals.  . . . 
Though  there  may  be  exceptions  to  tlie  general  rule,  tlie  stories  told 
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of  our  fnendfl,  Whether  by  ancients  or.  by  modems,  are  hardly  ever  in  their 
favor.  There  may  be  a  certain  degree  of  cilnning,  or  even  of  accomplish- 
ment, in  the  monkey,  of  whom  the  tale'  ie^  told ;  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  laugh  is  either  at  his  expense,  or  he  is  only  saved  from  ridicule  by  some 
hon'ible  catastrophe.  From  the  earliest  affes  down  to  that  wanchancie  crea- 
ture, Major  Wcir,  Sir  Robert  Redgaunuet's.  gi*eat,  ill-favored  jackanape, 

the  whole  tribe  have  been  regarded  as  unlucky,  meddling  beings , . . . . 

Either,  like  iEIian's  ape,  the  mimic,  in  his  zeal  for  imitation,  makes  the 
trifling  mistake  of  plunging  a  child  into  boilinjg  water  instead  of  cold ;  or  it 
is  taken  by  the  hunter's  stratagem  of  washing  his  face  in  its  presence,  an^ 
then  leaving,  by  way  of  a  lotion,  for  the  poor  animal  that  has  been  watch- 
ins  his  motions,  som^  of  the  best  bird-4ime,  with  which  it  dilutes  its  eyes 
till  they  are  sealed  up ;  «r  a  parcel  of  shell  snails  are  placed  round  it,  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  sits  like  a  fool,  not  daring  to  stir  for  fear." — Zoologiical 
Reveationsy  pp,  217,  218. 

Dr.  Clarke  says  that  he  does  not  find  "that  the  serpentine 
genils  are  reiiiarkablc  for  intelligenee."  It  has  been  seen  that 
intelligence  is  not  attributed  to  the  naehash;  and  the  recerved 
translation  says  only  that  be  was  more  subtile  than  the  other 
beasts. 

The  Library  of  Natural  History  not  only  corroborates  fuMy 
the  above  quotations  concerning  the  intelligence  of  tbe  ape 
kind,*  but  gives  the  sequent  precedence  as  to  subtilty  over  that 
variety  called  the  Malbrouck,  thus : 

"  The  most  formidable  enemy  these  animals  have  is  the  serpent ;  no  other 
animal  of  the  forest  being  able  to  surprise  them,  as  they  are  so  exceedingly 
swifl  and  subtile,  and  ea^y  climb  vp  and  seat  themselves  on  the  tops  of  the 
h^hest  trees."— P.  78. 

And  for  this  quality,  subtilty,  Jacob  seems  to  have  found 
the  serpentine  genas  somewhat  remarkable.  Cdocerning  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  he  says ; 

'*  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  (nackcuh)  by  the  way, 
An  adder  (skephipkon)  m  the  path, 
That  bitcth  the  horse's  heels, 
So  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward." — Gen.  xlix,  1 7. 

In  the  received  translation  shephiphon  \b  rendered  "an  ad- 
der;" in  the  margin  it  is  "an  arrow-snake,"  and  Dr.  CJarkc 
Qalls  it  "  a  cerastes,"  and  says : 

"  The  word  shephiphofiy  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  iii  the  Bible,  is 
thus  translated  by  the  Vvlgate,  and  Bochart  approves  of  the  translation. 
The  cerastex  has  its  name  from  two  little  horns  upon  its  head,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  property  here  ascribed  to  the  fliephiphon.  The  word 
orach,  which  we  translate  jmth,  signifies  the  track  or  rut  made  in  the  ground 
by  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  wagon,  etc.  And  the  description  that  Nicander 
gives  of  this  serpent  in  hi.s  Tlieriaca  perfectly  agrees  with  what  is  here  said 
of  the  sliephiphon,  it  lies  under  the  sand,  or  in  some  cart  rut  by  the  toay.  It 
is  intimated  that  this  tribe  should  gain  the  principal  part  of  its  conquests 
more  by  cunning  and  itratayem  than  by  valor." — On  Gen,  xlix,  1 7. 
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Thus  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  shephiphon  is  of  the  serpent 
kind.  Then  Jacob  thought  this  serpent  sufficiently  noted  for 
subtilty  to  be  selected  from  «niong  the  other  beasts,  and  made 
the  associate  of  the  nachash  himself  as  an  emblem  of  <•  cufming 
and  stratagem."  This  at  least  justifies  the  conchiBion  that, 
next  to  the  nachash,  "  the  serpent  was  more  subtile  than  any 
beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made/'  But  the 
passage  proves  more.  "  A  shephiphon  in  the  path,"  is  parallel 
to  "  a  nachash  by  the  way."  It  is  the  same  idea,  diversified 
after  the  manner  of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  creatures  of  the  same  order  are  intended;  that  they  are 
such  as  can  lie  unobserved  in  a  path  or  mt,  and  bite  the  heels 
of  A  passing  horse  j  and  that  the  bite  would  be  so  swiftly  fatal  as 
to  cause  the  rider  to  fall  backward.  This  excludes  all  the  simia 
kind,  and  clearly  indicates  the  serpent  kind.  Then,  in  the 
same  book,  which  declares  that  the  nachash  was  more  subtile 
than  any  other  beast,  there  is  another  passage,  in  which  the 
nachash  is  spoken  of  as  an  emblem  of  cunning,  guile,  stratagem — ■ 
showing  that  the  same  creature  is  meant  in  both  passages.  In 
the  latter,  this  creature  is  mentioned  in  such  a  connection  as 
proves  that  it  is  a  serpent.  Dr.  Clarke  thinks  it  "probable 
that  a  serpent  is  intended ;  yet  as  the  principal  reference  is  to 
guiley  cunning^  etc.,  the  same  creature  may  be  intended  as  in 
chapter  iii."  To  any  one  not  carried  away  by  some  pet  theory, 
it  would  seem  clear  that  both  conjectures  are  correct ;  t^iat  it 
is  the  same  creature,  and  that  creature  a  serpent. 

Next  to  be  considered  are  the  arguments  deduced  from  tl>e 
form  which  the  nachash  muet  have  borne  before  the  curse.  Of 
the  orang,  or  ape,  Dr.  Clarke  observes  : 

*^  It  is  evident,  from  the  structure  of  its  limbs  and  their  muscles,  that  it 
might  have  been  priginally  designed  to  walk  erect" 

This  opinion  is  refuted  by  numerous  authorities,  who  show 
that  apes  are  neither  two-legged  and  two-handed  like  man,  nor 
four-footed  like  quadrupeds,  but  quadrumanous — that  is,  four- 
handed,  or  more  accurately  cheiropeds,  hard-footed  animals. 
Their  extremities  are  admirably  adapted  for  gi-asping  and 
climbing,  but  they  are  without  a  well  developed  thumb.  Ac- 
tive and  rapid  in  their  motions  among  trees,  they  are  not 
formed  for  erect  progressioii,  but  move  awkwardly  on  the 
ground ;  doubling  their  anterior  hands  so  as  to  bear  on  tl>« 
Icnhcklos,  they  rest,  not  on  the  palms^  but  the  outer  edges  of 
their  posterior  hands — their  mode  of  progresision  not  having  tne 
slightest  similarity  or  relation  to  that  of  either  man  or  quadru- 
ped. The  gorilla  is  a  subject  of  dispute  among  naturalist??,  but 
enough  is  known  of  it  to  prove  that  it  is  no  exception  as  to 
form  and  progression.  The  formation  and  setting  of  the  great 
toe  convert  the  foot  into  a  grasping  hand.  In  some  points,  the 
orang  outang  comes  nearer  to  the  human  form  than  the  chim- 
panzee, or  African  type  of  orang;  but  the  latter,  taken  alto- 
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gether,  is  much  more  human  in  its  conformation.  Still,  there  is 
a  wide  interval  between  the  simian  and  the  human  forms.* 
The  details  of  this  difference  are  given  thus : 

"In  man  the  muscle  called  \hQ Jlexor  longus poUicis pedis  termmaies  in 
a  single  tendon,  and  its  force  is  concentrated  in  the  great  toe — the  principal 
point  of  resistance  in  raising  the  body  upon  the  heel.  In  the  orang  the 
analofj^ous  muscle  has  its  termination  in  three  tendons,  separately  an<l  exclu- 
sively inserted  in  the  three  middle  toes,  to  enable  them  to  jrrasp  more  forci- 
bly, and  so  minister  to  the  necessities  of  an  arboreal  animal.  *  Surely,'  savs 
Mr.  Owen,  *  it  is  asking  too  much  to  require  us  to  believe  that  in  .the 
course  of  time,  under  any  cin'umstanccs,  these  three  tendons  coilld  become 
consolidated  into  one,  and  that  one  become  implanted  into  a  toe,  to  which 
none  of  the  three  separate  tendons  were  before  attached.'" — Zoological 
Recreations,  p.  249,  note.     Also,  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  42. 

Dr.  Clarke's  theory  would  require  a  change  directly  the 
reverse  of  this,  and  not  more  probaWc.  That  is,  if  the  simia 
kind  were  originally  formed  for  erect  progression,  a  single  ten- 
don, terminating  in  the  great  toe,  has  been  entirely  detached 
from  it,  separated  info  three  and  inserted  into  three  toes,  to 
which 'the  single  tendon  was  not  attached.  Of  course,  a  mir- 
acle could  effect  this ;  but  the  limbs  and  muscles  of  the  ani- 
mals afford  no  evidence  that  any  such  miracle  was  wrought,  or 
that,  in  Dr.  Clarke's  words,  "they  might  have  been  originally 
designed  to  walk  erect."  The  force  of  his  affirmation  as  an 
argument,  is  in  the  supposed  slightness  of  the  change  neces- 
sary to  reduce  a  creature,  erect  like  man,  to  the  prone  position 
of  the  ape,  and  the  greatness  of  the  change  necessary  to  reduce 
it  to  the  form  and  condition  of  the  serpent.  Here  a  principle 
is  involved  which,  properly  limited  and  applied,  is  not  without 
its  value.  It  is  not  necensar}'^  or  proper  to  conclude,  in  honor 
of  God's  power,  that  he  exerted  in  every  case  the  most  marvel- 
lous degree  of  that  power;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  "  with  God  all  things  are  possible."  With 
reference  to  the  nachash,  Dr.  Clarke  loses  sight  of  this  proper 
limitation  of  the  principle ;  but  with  reference  to  the  creature 
into  wMiich  Aaron's  rod  was  changed,  he  makes  a  wrong  appli- 
cation of  it.     He  says : 

^^  As  it  was  a  rod  or  staff  that  was  changed  into  the  tannin^  it  has  been 
supposed  that  an  ordinary  serpent  is  what  is  intended  by  the  word,  because 
the  size  of  both  might  be  then  pretty  nearly  equal ;  but  as  a  miracle  was 
wrought  on  the  occasion,  this  circumstance  is  of  no  weight.  It  was  as  easy 
for  God  to  change  the  rod  into  a  crocodile,  or  any  other  creature,  as  to 
chftige  it  into  an  adder  or  conmion  snake." — On  Exod.  vii,  10. 

Yet  the  circumstance  is  entitled  to  weight,  because  it  is  not 
a  question  as  to  God's*  power,  but  as  to  the  proper  translation 
of*a  Hebrew  word.     As  Jesus  selected  water  rather  than  stone. 


«  New  American  Cyclopa'dia,  W.  J.  Broaerip;  Zoological  Recreatfon*,  pp.  214, 
245,  249;  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  pp.  34,  42,  etc.;  London  Quarterly 
Review,  American  edition,  toI.  LV,  p.  265. 
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or  any  otlicr  solid,  to  convert  into  wino,  so,  in  the  abBcnee  of 
proof  to  tlic  contrary,  we  may  jireninne  that  (xod  coriveited  the 
rod  into  an  animal  of  about  tlie  size  and  shape  of  the  rod, 
rather  tlian  one  of  very  different  size  and  shape.  So,  also,  in 
the  case  of  the  nachavh,  it  i.s  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  great- 
est imai^inable  change  was  effected  as  the  result  of  the  curse, 
merely  because  it  was  as  easy  for  God  to  effect  a  great  as  a 
slight  change.  Hut,  on  the  other  Inmd,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded 
that  the  nachash  was  not  a  serpent,  merely  because  a  serpent 
is  so  very  unlike  wliat  the  nachash  is  imagined  to  have  been 
before  the  curse.  Even  if  it  originally  walked  erect,  "  it  was 
as  easy  for  (Jod  to  change  it"  to  the  present  form  of  the  ser- 
pent as  of  the  ape,  *•  or  any  otlier  creature ;"  as  easy  as  for 
him  to  change  water  into  wine,  a  woman  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  a 
rod  into  a  crocodile  or  common  snake;  and  not  more  marvel- 
lous than  either  of  those  metamorphoses.  It  may  bo  true,  as 
urged  by  l)v.  Clarke,  that  "the  tales  w^e  have  had  of  two-footed 
and  four-footed  serpents  are  Justly  exploded  by  ever}'  judicipus 
naturalist,  and  are  uttei'ly  unworthy  of  credit."  It  is  probable 
that  the  four-legged  serpents,  two  feet  long,  w^lrich  Sir  H. 
Blunt  says  he  saw  in  Grand  Cairo,  were  young  crocodiles,  if 
these  could  climb  up  their  keeper  "when  he  played  on  his  cit- 
tern."* Yet  the  fact  that  serpents  do  not  now  exist  with  feet, 
is  no  proof  that  such  could  not  have  existed  formerly ;  and  if, 
as  Josephus  surmises,  the  serpent  was  deprived  of  legs  by  the 
curse,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  any  serpents  may  bo  found 
exetnpt  from  that  penalty.  "As  a  miracle  was  wrought  on  the 
occasion,"  it  cannot  be  known  that  "  no  serpent  ever  did  walk 
erect." 


-•••► 


ABT.  IV.— WHAT  OF  THE  CONFEDEBACY— THE  FBESENT  AND  THE 

rUTUBEl 

"  Beyond  this  eventful  drama  [the  dissolution  of  the  Union],  should  we 
be  ruthlessly  driven  to  its  enactment,  we  would  not  now  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  veil  that  closes  from  our  vision  the  scenes  behind  it.  But  from  the 
hope  that  is  within  us,  and  the  faith  which  we  have  in  thin^  unseen,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  predict  that,  when  that  curtain  shall  be  rais<»d,  a  fair, 
brigliter  future  will  present  itself— openinjr  to  our  view,  in  all  its  varieil 
scenes,  the  progressive  grandeur  and  brillinnt  destiny  of  the  greate.st  power 
and  happiest  people  on  earth." — Report  on  Federal  Relations,  Senate  o/La.<, 
1858. 

The  curtain  has  been  raised,  the  great  drama  is  being  onactej 
with  the  most  brilliant  success,  and  the  grand  pauoruiuic  views 
are  looming  up  in  the  distance,  clothed  in  .splendid  and  gor- 
geous drapery. 


-i- 


*  Voyago  into  the  Levant,  bOx  ed,.  p.  SJ.. 
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The  fir&t  of  the  prominent  pictures  before  ua  is  tliat  which 
exhibits  the  entire  union,  harmony  and  co-operation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Confe<ieratc  States,  in  the  great  worlc  of  achieving 
their  independence  ,  and  in  thi«  co-operation  one  of  the  most 
sublime  spectacles  the  world  has  ever  beheld  presents  .itself. 
We  allude  to  that  which  exhibits,  at  this  moment,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  noble  women,  throughout  the  Confieideracy,  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  who  are  daily  assembling  together  in 
cities,  towns,  villages,  neigborhoods  and  cottages,  busily  plying 
the  needle  in  preparing  comfortable  winter  clothiqg,  knitting 
woolen  socks,  and  providing  other  necessaries  and  delicacies  for 
the  comfort  of  the  brave  men  of  our  army — and  all  this  without 
expense  or  burthen  to  the  Government.  Even  as  we  write  we 
can  see,  through  the  open  windows  of  that  splendiii  masonic 
temple  in  my  own  village,  crowds  of  ladies  earnestly  and  busi4y 
engaged  in  this  holy  work  of  patriotism  and  love. 

Onr  soldiers  are  not  like  the  miserable  hirelings  of  Lincoln — 
the  scum  of  infamy  and  degradation — hunted  up  from  the  dei^s. 
sewers,  and  filthy  prisons  of  the  North,  with  the  low  vandalism 
of  foreign  importations,  picked  up  wherever  they  can  be  found. 
Yet  such  are  the  creatures  our  brave  soldiers  have  to  meet. 
Our  armies  are  composed  of  men  who  have  not  volunteered  foi* 
pay,  nor  for  food  and  clothing;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
a  solitary  man  can  be  found  among  them,  fiow  numbering  over 
three  hundi-^d  thousand  strong,  who  would  not  be  willing  to 
serve  the  Government,  cheerfully,  if  required,  to  the  end  of  .the 
war,  being  fed  and  clothed,  without  any  pay.  This  is  saying 
much  J  but  if  the  test  was  necessary  to  be  applied,  there  would 
sul-ely  be  but  few  exceptions.  Thus  we  find  in  our  armies,  even 
amidst  all  the  privations  incident  thereto,  the  same  spirit  of 
union  and  devotion  to  the  Confederacy  which  actuates  those 
whom  they  have  lefl«t  home;  indeed,  with  a  large  number  of 
our  people,  there  is  being  manifested  a  general  feeling  to  give 
over  the  effort  to  make  money  or  acoumulate  property  during 
the  continuance  of  this  war.  Such,  then,  is  the  state  of  the 
Confederacy;  with  a  people  so  united,  so  determined,  and  so 
co-operating,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  fail,  and  the  armies 
of  such  a  people  are  unconquerable.  Its  indepdndence  is  cer- 
tain and  secure. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  PEACE  ? 

There  will  be  peace;  will  they  offer  to  negotiate  for  it  ?  Wo 
can  propose  no  terms,  but  we  must  demand  them.  We  desire 
nothing  that  is  not  right  and  Just,  and  we  will  submit  to 
nothing  that  is  wrong.  But  no  peace  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
people  that  permits  the  Lincoln  Government  to  holcl  its  aboli- 
tion orgies,  and  fubninate  its  vile  edicts  upon  slave  territory. 
Much  valuable  property  of  our  citizemu  has  been  destroyed,  or 
stolen  and  carried  off  by  the  invaders;  this  should  be  accounted 
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for,  and  paid.  The  Yankees  were  shrewd  enough  to  cheat  us 
out  of  the  navy,  but  we  must  have  half  of  the  war  vessels  and 
naval  armaments  in  possession  of  the  North  at  the  commence- 
ment of  thi«  war.  We  should  enter  into  no  commercial  alli- 
ances or  complications  with  them,  but  assume  the  entire  con- 
trol of  our  commercial  policy  and  regulations  with  them,  to  be 
modified  at  our  own  discretion  and  pleasure.  They  have  closed 
against  us  all  navigation  and  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri 
and  other  rivers ;  it  is  our  riglit  and  duty  hereafter  so  to  regu- 
late the  navigation  of  these  streams  as  may  best  conform  to 
our  own  interests.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  per- 
mit the  free  navigation  of  the  lower  Mississippi  to  the  West 
aftej*  they  have  closed  it  against  us  alx)ve.  without  the  most 
stringent  regulations..  There  is  no  palliation  in  the  pretence  that 
the  blockade  above  was  a  war  measure;  thev  cannot  so  claim  it 
unles^s  we  had  been  acknowedgcd  as  belligerents,  and  hence 
they  have  forfeited  all  rijght  to  tree  navigation  as  a  peace 
measure.  If,  then,  permission  be  given  to  the  free  States  of 
^he  West  to  navigate  the  lower  Mississippi,  it  should  be  under 
such  restrictions  -as  to  afford  a  commensurate  revenue  to  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  strictest  rules  regulating  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  passengers.  offic*ers  and  hands.  The  West  is  learning 
us  how  to  do  without  her,  and  we  thank  her  for  it;  wc  shall 
have  but  little  need  of  her  produce,  as  we  shall  soon  have  a 
plentiiul  supply  among  our  own  people.  An  absolute  separa- 
tion from  all  the  Xorth,  with  the  sole  and  independent  control 
of  all  regulations  with  its  people,  are  our  best  and  safest  terms 
of  peace. 

EXTEXT  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

We  have  conquered  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  which  mnst  be 
maintained,  though  we  can  desire  no  dominion  on  the  Pacific 
coast  but  such  as  ma}-  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  terminus  of 
our  great  Pacific  railroad  through  Texas  and  Arizona.  Toward 
the  north  and  east,  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  line, 
including  Delaware,  in  our  true  landmark.  Kansas,  on  the 
other  side,  must  be  conquered  and  confiscated  to  pay  for  the 
negi-oes  stolen  fi\)m  us,  abolitionism  expelled  from  its  borders, 
and  transfornicd  into  a  slave  State  of  the  Confederacy.  Perhaps, 
after  we  have  done  with  Lincoln,  this  arrangement  ma}'  be 
very  acceptable  to  a  majority  in  Kansas,  without  force.  We 
will  have  no  desire  to  disturb  Mexico  so  long  as  she  conducts 
herself  peaceably  toward  us,  and,  as  a  neighbor,  maintains 
good  faith  in  her  dealings  with  us.  Central  America  must 
remain  as  a  future  consideration  ;  and,  instead  of  the  acqnifti- 
tion  of  Cuba,  she  has  become  our  friendly  ally,  identified  with 
\kti  in  interests  and  institutions,  and,  so  long  as'  she  continues 
to  hold  slaves,  connected  with  us  by  the  closMt  ties. 
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POLITICAL  POLICY  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

Throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy,  with  its  acquisi- 
tions wherever  they  may  be,  there  must  be  established  and  pro- 
tected the  institution  of  domestic  slavery.  The  world  must  be 
convinced  of  the  great  truth  that  slavery  in  the  African  raCe, 
as  now  held  and  regulated  in  the  Confederacy,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  model  of  divine  government,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the 
great  purposes  of  God  in  his  creative  designs.  That  it  is  an 
unqfialitied  blessing  to  the  negro  who  is  enslaved,  and  has  un- 
questionably proven  itself  to  be  a  general  blessing  to  mankind 
by  supplying  with  remunerative  labor,  bread  and  raiment, 
year  after  year,  to  millions  and  millions  of  laboring  whites, 
more  enslaved  than  our  slaves,  and  actually  saving  them  from 
nakedness  and  starvation. 

With  all  nations  and  all  Governments  and  pepple,  the  policy 
of  tlie  Confederacy  should  be  peace.  We  can  have  no  interest 
or  desire  of  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  other  Governments 
and  people,  or  of  entering  into  entangling  alliances  with  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  ought  not  to  permit,  with  impunity, 
any  interference  with  the  rights  and  concerns  of  our  own.  A 
free  and  friendly  interchange  of  rec*iprocal  commercial  and 
national  intercourse  with  all  Governments  and  peoples,  with 
such  guards  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  our  own  wel- 
fare, safety  and  security,  seem  to  cover  the  main  ground  desir- 
l^ble  as  to  our  foreign  policy.  The  very  name  of  peace  brings 
order  and  harmony  m  its  train. 

''  Though  source  and  soul  of  social  life ; 
Beneath  whoso  calm,  inspiring  influence 
Science  his  view  enlarges,  Art  refines, 
And  swelling  commerce  opens  all  her  ports." 

We  are  decidedly  in  fa^or,  and  would  earnestly  urge  a  re- 
modeling of  the  constitution  after  the  Confederacy  shall  fully 
embrace  the  slave  States,  as  it  is  but  just  that  all  these  States 
should  participate  in  the  formation  of  their  Govermnent.  The 
grand  idea  of  their  distinctive  sovereignty  must  be  preserved 
as  the  palladium  of  the  people's  liberties.  There  are  very 
strong  ODJections  to  some  of  the  features  of  the  present  consti- 
tution, which  it  is  needless  now  tq  refer  to.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  not  to  fix  up  a  constitution  for  a  day  or  a 
year,  but  we  have  devolving  upon  us  the  great  and  responsible 
duty  of  dev^sing  and  instituting  a  form  oi'  government  looking 
to  a  long  future,  or  at  least  for  securing  the  liberty  and  welfare 
of  OUT  posterity.  How  important,  then,  at  the  outset,  to  avoid 
all  false  steps  that  msiy  tend  to  abridge  popular  government, 
or  place  th<5  ruling  power  in  the  hands  of  a' few. 

Tl>ere  is  no  winciple,  we  think,  which  should  hold  a  more 

{)rominent  and  lasting  position  in  the  government  of  the  Con- 
ederacy  than  that  wtich  is  embraced  in  the  idea  that  South- 
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enters  should  rule  the  South.  All  resident  citizens,  whether  of 
native  or  foreign  birth,  at  the  time  of  the  ado])tion  of  thiJs 
principle  by  the  Government,  to  be  held  as  Southerners,  with 
all  the  political  rights  and  privileges  as  if  native-born.  With 
the  exception  of  these,  and  after  that  time,  no  more  votes 
ehould  be  allowed,  and  no  more  offices  bo  held  excej)t  bj'  native- 
born  citizens  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  naturalization  law  of  the  old  Government  has  proved  of 
little  benefit  to  the  Southern  States.  Whilst  our  Southern 
adopted  citizens  have  pix)ven  themselves  reliable,  faithful  and 
true  to  our  institutions  and  the  South,  those  of  the  North,  who 
outnumber  them  twenty  to  one,  have  universally  arrayed  them- 
selves foremost  and  in  front  of  Lincoln's  hordes  in  tiie  work  of 
rapine,  murder  and  destruction  against  the  South.  Hereafter, 
then,  we  can  make  no  distinction  between  the  Yankee  and  the 
foreigner,  and  both  must  necessarily  be  debarred  of  the  ])rivi- 
lege  of  citizenship  in  this  Confederacy.  We  have  viewed  this 
question  in  all  its  bearings,  and  we  can  see  no  valid  objections 
to  it;  indeed,  with  the  lights  before  us,  we  look  upon  its  adop- 
tion as  eminently  essential  to  the  future  stability  and  welfare 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  we  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  citi- 
zens ot  the  Southern  Stiitcs.  whether  native  or  naturalized, 
will  ai£j'ec  with  us.  There  arc  cases  in  which  it  nii-^ht  be  to 
the  public  interest  to  confer  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the 
power  might  be  granted  to  Congress  to  pass  special  laws  con- 
lerring  citizenship  on  single  individuals;  further  than  that,  the 
power  should  not  be  granted.  We  have  spoken  plainh'  upon 
this  subject ;  we  have  the  most  sacred  and  vital  responsibilities 
roasting  upon  us  as  a  people,  and  the  highest  duties  to  perform 
for  the  future  welfare  of  our  country;  they  should  be  dis- 
charged without  fear  or  favor,  looking  alone  to  the  glory  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Among  the  most  important  questions  which  directly  affect  the 
interests  of  the  people,  that  which  relates  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  Government  hn<  a  most  prominent  position.  J^ev- 
enue  tor  meeting  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  and 
to  discharge  the  public  debt  which  will  have  been  created  by 
tiie  war.  will,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  raised.  The  times  and 
the  circumstances  favor  a  change  from  the  old  revenue  S3stem 
of  tarift'  or  import  duties — which  was  never  an  equal  or  honest 
system  of  taxation.  It  bore  most  heavily  upon  the  masses, 
while  the  wealth}'  were  almost  exempt  from  its  burthens;  and 
those  who  possessed  the  greatest  stake,  under  the  protection 
and  security  of  the  Government,  returned  the  least  support  to 
it.  There  are  many  reasons,  indeed,  not  now  necessary  to 
refer  to.  which  sat'isfy  us  that  the  old,  corrupt  tariff  system  of 
revenue  will  work  heavily  and  oppressively  upon  the  masses  of 
the  Confederacy.  By  abandoning  this  old  System,  we  shall 
relieve  the  Government,  to  a  great  extent,  of  that  venal  curse, 
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official  patrojUKje,  wluob  liun*^  over  and  uround  the  old  (ioverii- 
ment  like  a  black  pall  of  corruption,  infecting  every  avciiu^^ 
with  its  baneful  influences,  and  which,  most  unfortunately,  has 
alread}"  been  transferred  to  our  new  Governnient,  b}-  quarter- 
ing upon  it  the  federal  oflicials  who  have  served  under  the  most 
corrupt  and  infamous  president  that  ever  disgraced  the  old 
Union.  The  tariflf,  or  import  duties,  under  the  old  Union,  lias 
acted  as  the  main  cause  in  preventing  direct  Southern  im- 
portations. 

AVe  feel  confident  that  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  are 
fully  aware  of  and  foel  the  necessity  of  unusual  taxation,  and 
tiiat  they  are  prepared  to  meet  it  willingly,  cheerfully,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  true  patriots.  Then  let  it  be  imposed  in  a  manner 
and  form  that  is  not  a  deception  and  a  chejit  upon  them,  bat 
which  shall  bo  plain  and  comprehensive  to  them  and  shall  bear 
equally  upon  all  classes  and  conditions.  We  mean  the  abolition 
of  all  import  duties,  and  the  perfect intj  a  system  of  direct  ta.vation, 
jis  economical  in  the  expenses  of  its  assessment  and  collection 
as  can  be  made,  as  a  permanent  policy  of  the  Confederacy.  Such 
a  system  as  this  will  act  as  a  continual  guarantee  of  a  simple 
and  economical  administration  of  the  Government,  and  a  last- 
ino^  blessing  to  the  people. 

The  commerce  of  the  Confederacy  will  soon  grow  rapidly  in 
its  extent  and  abundance-7-perhaps  no  power  on  earth  will  excel 
it — and  the  whole  world  will  feel  its  invigorating  influences. 
The  rich  resources  and  profuse  abundance  of  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  with  open  ports,  will 
attract  the  commercial  world  to  our  shores,  and  speedily  build 
up  a  commercial  marine  of  our  own  heretofore  unequalled  on 
this  continent.  With  these  bright  prospects  before  us,  and 
without  a  doubt  of  their  realization,  it  becomes  our  Govern- 
ment to  turn  its  attention  to  that  arm  of  its  power  so  essential 
to  the  protection  of  this  vast  interest,  iind  hence  a  navy  co- 
equal with  and  adequate  to  such  protection  and  to  keep  pace 
with  its  growth,  is  indispensably-  necessary.  Besides,  our  ex- 
tended coasts,  and  the  adjacent  countries  and  islands  south w^ard 
of  us,  may  involve  large  interests  to  the  Confederacy,  which  it 
cannot  be  too  soon  prepared  to  overlook  by  the  strong  arm  of 
an  eflicient  navy. 

In  addition,  an  inland  ;iary,  of  proper  force  and  construction, 
has  now  also  become  indispensable  for  the  protection  of  our 
river  commerce,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  Southern 
crafts  or  steamers,  against  the  sneaking  and  unscrupulous  ag- 
gressions of  the  Northwestern  vandals  and  thieves.  The 
branches  of  the  Mississippi  river  penetrate  into  a  large  extent 
of  territory  under  abolition  rule,  whose  people  abominate  the 
South  and  her  institutions,  and  whose  characteristics  give  us  no 
assurance  against  any  kind  of  depredations  upon  us  by  them, 
even  of  midnight  marauding  and   plundering.     With  such  a 
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peoplo  lining  tho  navif^ablo  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  it 
becomes  necessary,  under  the  new  condition  of  things,  that  a 
naval  armament  should  he  placed  upon  the  wateraof  tiiatgreat 


inter-commercial  thoroughfare. 


RESOURCES  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  CONFEHRRACY. 

There  is  no  country  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  that  combines 
all  the  elements  of  greatness,  power  and  wealth  so  bountifully  as 
are  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  slave  States.  The  resources 
of  supplying  all  the  wants  of  man,  in  peace  or  in  war,  and  sur- 
rounding him  with  all  the  mcanp  of  plenty,  comfort,  case  and 
happiness,  are  most  profusely  bestowed  by  a  beneficent  Creator 
upon  this  favored  land;  indeed,  it  seems  that  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence, in  scatterfcg  his  blessings  upon  the  eafth,  grasped  a  full 
hand  and  let  them  flow  freely,  when  he  swept  it  over  the 
Southern  States.  Our  mineral  resources  are  already  known  to 
be  most  abundant,  and  yet  we  scarcely  can  see  the  beginning  of 
them.  In  the  upper  States  of  the  Confederacy  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  are  so  richly  stored  with  the  leading  mineral  pro- 
ducts most  useful  to  mankind,  that  thousands  of  years  to  come 
will  not  exhaust  the  supply.  But  those  rich  and  abundant  pro- 
ductions of  labor  which  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  Confederacy,  challenge  the  world  for  a 
parallel.  Never  was  there  a  people  on  earth  so  richl}'-  blessed 
of  heaven,  and  never  a  people  who  should  more  fervently  bow 
in  thankfulness  for  the  magnificent  inheritance  whic4i  is  granted 
to  them. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  upper  tier  of  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy, including  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Northern  Texas,  embraces  the  finest  grain  and  tobacco  country 
upon  the  earth;  wheat,  corn,  barley,  rye,  are  most  prolific,  and 
mature  to  the  fullest  perfection;  no  portion  of  tree  soil  can 
surpass  it  in  the  eertarnty  and  abundance  of  the  yield  of  these 
products.  We  will  take  some  interesting  facts,  as  shown  by 
the  census  as  far  back  as  185U,  exhibiting  the  comparative  pro- 
ductions of  the  slave  and  free  States  in  grain  and  stock.  South 
Carolina  produced  six  million  bushels  of  corn  more  than  the  six 
New  England  States  together,  and  more  beef  cattle  than  Penn- 
sylvania by  1,740  head;  more  hogs  than  New  York  by  47,251 
head.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  produced,  Jointly,  13)368,000^ 
bushels  wheat — 241,000  more  than  New  York,  and  equal  to  the 
whole  of  the  New  England  States,  with  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  added.  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee produced  115,471,593  bushels  of  corn — exceeding  by 
300,000  bushels  the  quantity  produced  by  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Maine,  all  put  together.  Taking  all 
the  free  States  together  and  all  the  slave  States,  and  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  corn  produced  by  the  latter  exceeds  the 
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aggregate  quantity  produced  by  the  former  four  million  bush- 
els. Nor  are  the  Confederate  States  inferior  to  any  region  of 
the  world  for  the  production  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Ten- 
nessee alone  produced  8,104,800  hogs — being  16,306  more  than 
the  six  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  lo^a  and  Michigan  together.  Takmg  the  State  of 
Texas  alone,  and  according  to  her  assessment  for  1860,  her 
beef  cattle  numbers  over  2,423,000  head  and  her  sheep  to  over 
376,000  head;  whilst  her  wheat  region  Is  much  larger  than 
Illinois,  and  produces  the  heaviest  wheat  grown  in  the  limits  of 
the  old  Union.  Bat  we  shall  continue  this  interesting  subject 
in  our  next. 


ABT.  v.— OEHTUITT. 

Chesterfield's  idea  of  a  gentleman  was  that  of  a  personage 
of  polish  and  dignity,  and  yet  of  a  fascinating  affability,  and 
full  of  vague  hints  of  promises  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
performing.  It  was  his  ruling  passion  not  to  offend,  and  yet  to 
command  the  greatest  respect;  and  even  when  on  the  bed  of 
death,  his  wonderful  politeness  still  exerted  itself  to  make  his 
guests  feel  at  home. 

Principle  was  not  the  rule  of  his  action;  and  with  a  heart 
whose  uobler  impulses  had  hccu  petrified  by  contact  with  the 
selfishness  of  Courts,  he  could  resist  the  most  piteous  appeal  in 
such  a  pleasant  way  that  a  beggar  would  forget  the  object  of 
his  request  in  admiration  of  the  gracefulness  of  the  refusal. 
The  leopard  with  his  shining  spots  and  beautiful  colors,  glisten- 
ing with  every  motion  of  airy  limbs,  might  seem  a  most  lovely 
and  innocent  animal  to  a  lamb,  and  the  victim  might  think  it 
a  pleasure  to  be  sacrificed  by  such  a  splendid  creature  and  in 
such  a  charming  maimer.  This  would  have  been  Chesterfield's 
conception  of  gentility  in  metaphor.  Shakspeare  had  a  differ- 
ent notion.  His  gentlemen  gave  with  a  grace  that  made  the 
recipient  believe  that  the  party  favored  was  the  donor.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  great  dramatist  always  fight  gallantly  and 
forgive  divinely,  and  woo  with  the  most  bewitching  grace  and 
afrt.  Their  hearts  are  always  in  their  hands,  and  their  souls  in 
their  faces;  they  live  merrily  as  a  cavalier,  and  die  with  a  good 
humor  and  jollity;  that  considers  a  sword  thrust  through  the 
vitals  but  a  fine  occasion  for  the  gravest  Joke  of  the  great  joke 
of  like.  Other  authors  have  given  us  their  ideals  of  gentle- 
manhood,  but  all  are  more  or  less  the  delusions  of  individual 
idiosyncracy.  If  we  observe  society  closely,  we  will  find  the 
character  but  a  grace  that  derives  all  its  innuence  from  power, 
although  manners,  we  must  acknowledge,  are  in  themselves  a 
species  of  power.     We  do  not  state  this  in  a  satirical  vein,  but 
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as  a  piece  of  true  philosophy.  It  is  best  not  to  idealize  hiunan 
nature  to  too  great  an  extent,  but  to  estimate  it  at  its  exact 
value,  so  that  we  will  not  see  it  as  panegyric  has  painted  it, 
and  soured  by  delusions  dispelled,  become  misanthropists  and 
quarrel  with  the  established  order  of  things. 

Every  one  has  his  ideal  of  what  we  cull  a  "gentleman,''  and 
tlie  ideal  is  but  the  result  of  the  vanity  of  the  class  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  lawyer  has  his  notion — something,  we  coii- 
fess,  of  the  Chesterfield:  his  books  and  courts,  the  knife,  and 
the  fat,  dreamy  world — the  obliging  oyster  that  is  to  be  disem- 
bowelled. The  farmer  has  his — a  formal  Castillian,  of  rural 
learning  and  invincible  prejudices,  who  thinks  the  crops  a  good 
subject  for  conversation ;  a  church-goer — an  old  time  gentle- 
man, that^ wonders  at  the  sinful  innovations  of  fashion;  dislikes 
familiar  pokes  in  the  ribs  and  slaps  on  the  back,  and  is  amazed 
at  what  ho  deems  the  wide  latitude  merchants  give  their  con- 
sciences. Full  of  fine  feeling,  and  hospitality,  too;  awkward 
abroad,  eas}'  at  home ;  sneering  at  the  rigmai-olc  of  French 
dishes  and  manners;  grows  furious  because  his  merchant  in 
town  has  no  water  on  his  table ;  amid  the  delicacies  and  lux- 
uries that  tantalise  him,  longing  for  a  broiler  that  has  not  bi-on 
through  all  the  intricate  operations  of  a  Parisian  cuifiine; 
loves  imprudently  and  hatos  immoderately,  and  prefei*s  the 
honest,  old  way  of  cooking.  Then  the  mechanic,  who  too  ollen 
sacritices  at  the  dirty  shrine  of  demagogues;  fond  of  practic- 
ing heroics  in  pulling  fire-engines  and  attacking  conflagrations, 
and  other  conspicuous  things,  whether  piles  of  buildings  or 
piles  of  adders  that  burn.  In  plain  vernacular,  he  is  not  par- 
ticular as  to  the  measure  or  person  he  attacks,  whether  good  or 
bad;  he  goes  in  for  putting  out;  he  must  have  satisfaction  iti 
this  way;  he  storms,  too,  vohenientl}'  against  the  shavers  who 
steal  his  earnings,  without  thinking  himself  guilty  of  impru- 
dence, and  likes  to  drop  curses  among  them  like  hoi  coals  in  a 
nest  of  old  vipers,  to  see  the  amazement  and  hear  the  lii.ssing, 
and  the  flinching,  too,  of  the  slimy  coils. 

Next,  the  lady  who  siglis  for  a  j)retty  J^omeo  of  seventeen, 
-that  looks  as  charming  as  sweet  sixteen  gallused  up  in  tight 
unmentionables;  and  next,  the  maid  that  swears  her  mistress 
distracted,  and  thinks  a  brawny  vulcan,  with  the  due  amount 
of  muscle  and  earning  ])ower,  the  best  gentleman  in  the  mar- 
ried state. 

Again,  a  perfect  man  of  the  world — liberal  to  friends,  forget- 
ful of  tailors,  swearing  against  the  money-lenders,  but  thrust- 
ing his  hand  in  the  Are  again  just  as  soon  as  it  is  healed  ;  with 
the  proper  amount  of  brass  and  waggery;  too  lazy  to  think  or 
feel,  with  a  heart  petrified  by  jiltings  in  early  life;  considering 
any  exhibition  of  an  emotion  a  "dem"  surprising  expres- 
fiion  ;  and,  as  he  recalls  the  anxiety,  suspense  and  disappoint- 
ments of  first  courtship,  denouncing  such  a  thing  as  love  a 
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"dem  distresmtig  sensation."  But  none  of  these  bright  fancies 
are  correct,  and  none  of  them  are  the  definitions  received  l^ 
society. 

If  what  is  called  a  gentleman  is  a  polished  man  of  the 
world,  without  heart,  opinion  or  principle,  lavish  with  his 
money,  insipid  in  his  conversation,  unpopular  on  account  of 
his  profuseness,  and  the  timid  facility  with  which  he  endorses 
the  sentiments  of  his  acquaintances,  the  character  is  of  easy 
attainment.  The  art  of  the  tailor,  a  few  dancing  lessons,  a 
knowledge  of  the  female  heart  and  toilet,  and  a  familiarity 
with  the  etiquette  of  polite  life,  will  enable  the  most  stupid 
and  awkward  to  rival  tn^  courtier  in  manners.  It  takes  but  a 
small  stock  in  trade  to  set  up  a  Beau  Brummell  or  an  apothe- 
cary. But  these  qualities  hardly  form  what  society  calls  a  gen- 
tlemtin.  We  have  seen  barbers,  and  galley-slaves,  and  sporting 
gentlemen  of  the  Bower}^,  in  their  dashing  dress,  with  all 
of  these  accomplishments.  The  barbers  were  servile,  and  the 
sporting  gentlemen  impudent.  Does  an  exquisite  represent 
the  character,  or  is  it  a  burlesque,  used  as  a  lay-figure  on  the 
stage  for  the  happy  sovereigns  to  laugh  at?  Do  morals  make 
a  gentleman  ?  You  may  find  many  an  amiiible  Christian  that 
we  call  a  gentleman,  but  would  not  his  appearance  among  the 
brilliant  throngs  of  8aint  James*  create  a  titter  and  a  sensation 
among  the  fans  ?     Would  not  Lord  Chesterfield  consider  his 

f)rejudices  rude,  and  his  notion  as  to  the  final  destiny  of  his 
ordship  barbarous?  Would  he  not  look  inquiringly  through 
his  quizzing-glass,  and  ask  what  part  of  her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions '*  the  dem  strange  animal  came  from?"  Theological 
moivility,  therefore,  might  be  too  stern  and  uncompromising 
in  its  stoicism  to  sanction  the  loose  wit,  the  wine-bibbings,  the 
pomp^  of  dres^H,  the  airy  dances  of  voluptuous  belles,  and  the 
statuesque  positions  of  vanit}^,  in  which  all  the  tableaux  vi- 
vants  of  pomp  and  beauty  and  courtesy  of  a  ball-room  reposes, 
after  the  sweet  hush  of  the  music,  and  which  the  crash  of 
brass,  drums  and  clarionets,  with  the  softer  ring  of  flutes  and 
tiitibrels,  tend  to  inspire. 

We  must,  therefore,  have  a  compi'omise  between  all  these 
conflicting  notions  of  gentility.  Can,  then,  all  the  various 
ideals,  shaped  by  the  different  prejudices  of  individuals,  be 
resolved  in  one  that  is  of  universal  acceptation  in  polite  soci- 
ety? As  the  ideals  of  gentlemanhood — civilization  progressing 
in  this,  as  in  all  things — net  up  by  human  imagination  become 
surpassed  by  the  realities  of  nature,  higher  models  are  cast 
for  the  world  to  imitate.  We  must,  therefore,  come  down  to  a 
prosier  conclusion  than  fiction  writers  draw.  We  think  a  man 
is  a  gentleman  just  in  proportion  to  his  power  of  pleasing,  and 
his  power  of  pleasing  must  be  judiciously  used.  If  wealth, 
renown  or  learning  be  added,  this  power  becomes  a  greater 
and  a  positive  power  within  a  power.     The  character  depends 
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on  both  opinion  and  power.  The  snobbery  satirized  so  keeniy 
b(y  poot«  and  novelists,  is  a  quality  and  not  a  character.  It  is 
incident  to  all  ranks  in  society,  and  nia}'  be  found  wherever 
you  find  human  nature.  It  is  not  the  representative  gf  any 
peculiar  cast,  but  is  that  ludicrous  upeing  of  the  gentilitjr  of  a 
nigker  class,  seen  ia  all  ranks,  from  a  squire's  footman  up  to 
Majesty  itself.  And  apropos  to  this,  are  people  to  blame  for 
trying  to  hietter  their  manners  or  improve  their  minds  or  ap- 
pearance ? 

Where  would  the  world  be  now,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  if 
snobbery  had  have  been  bayonetted  down  by  the  public  opin- 
ion of  our  ancestors?  Would  we  n<}t  have  still  spread  our 
floors  with  rushes  rather  than  the  pictured  velvet  of  Wilton, 
and  ate  with  our  fingers  as  the  merry  courtiers  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth?  A  gilded  oxcart  was  fine  enough  for  majesty  tlieu. 
What  would  a  favorite  servant  saj"  to  that  method  of  riding 
now  ?    Would  it  not  bo  enjoying  one's  self  under  difficulties  ? 

He,  whom  satirists  term  a  snob,  acts  just  as  any  self-made 
man  would  under  similar  circumstances;  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, too  often  like  the  wealthy  everywhere,  spoils  his  children 
with  too  much  indulgence,  and  by  amusing  himself  with  them 
instoitd  of  training  them,  leaves  a  posterity  of  peacocks,  who, 
in  a  life  of  pleasure,  spread  to  the  sunshine  those  bright  dyes, 
the  showing  of  which,  unfortunately,  compels  an  exhibition  of 
so  much  as  to  render  the  glistening  gems  laughing  imps  that 
slylj'  ridicule  their  owner.  We  do  not  like  tne  vulgarity  of 
what  is  usually  called  a  snob,  but  we  must  remember  he  has 
had  no  opportunity  ti>  be  otherwise,  and  that  his  position  has 
been  acquired  by  his  unaided  talents.  While  we  resi>ect^the 
power  of  his  money,  and  acknowledge-the  considoi'ation  it  con- 
fers, it  is  hardly  fair  to  laugh  at  his  awkward  gentility.  May 
he,  too,  not  laugh  at  our  conversation  stalking  on  stilts,  the  fop- 
pishness and  ett'eminacy,  the  extravagant  habits  that  lead  us  to 
spend  what  we  cannot  earn,  and  weakens  the  ability  to  earn; 
our  utter  impotency  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  think 
that  the  safe  and  substantial  steamer,  with  all  her  soot  aiid 
smoke  and  dirt,  is  both  a  sublinier  and  more  useful  object 
than  the  fluttering  pinnace  that  a  ripple  sinks  as  a  cockle-shell 
or  the  paper  boats  that  children  launch  in  a  mill-pond  ?  May 
he  not  think,  too,  fine  young  gentlemen  but  the  ornamental 
appendages  of  his  grandeur,  that  he  feeds  fine  wines  and  din- 
ners) to.  as  his  wife  does  the  robbins,  to  bring  a  little  music  in 
the  dining-room  ? 

We  might  just  as  well  attribute  to  a  class  vanity,  humility  or 
avarice,  as  snobbery.     All  have  it,  more  or  less. 

Fanatic  hatred  of  vice  is  noble,  if  the  act  corresponds  with 
the  profession;  but  we  should  not  allow  our  indignation  to  lam- 
poon the  man  before  his  sins  gather  to  a  head  in  crime.  Intol- 
erance, like  all  the  passions,  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
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ing  us  firm  in  virtue,  and  stimulating  patiotism — but  charitj 
most  restrain  these  in  proper  bounds.  Toleration,  running  into 
an  ultra-philanthropy,  becomes  treason;  and  intolerance  that 
ostracises  for  difference  of  religious  or  political  opinion,  mfians 
bigotry  and  anarchy.  We  justly  rate  the  oily-tongued  shrewd- 
ness, the  vulgar  inquisitiveness,  and  the  chaffering  and  money- 
making  spirit  of  many  self-made  people ;  but  wit  should  attack 
the  vice  and  not  the  man.  We  despise  the  vulgar  jockey  with 
his  constant  winking,  that  he  imagines  no  one  observes,  or  that 
it  convinces  others  of  his  superior  penetration.  Winking  is  not 
the  act  of  a  lady  or  gentleman.  We  loathe  their  greedy  avar- 
ice and  small  habits  of  eaves-dropping,  and  that  perking  and 
impudent  curiosity  that  is  constantly  prying  into  other  people's 
concerns.  Such  people  invariably  mistake  natural  courtesy  and 
genteel  manners  for  timidity,  and  hospitality  for  prodigality. 
They  cannot  believe*  a  person  is  polite  otherwise  than  from 
weakness  or  interest.  Their'  own  churlish  parsimony  is  so 
intense,  they  do  not  understand  what  this  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining consists  in.  You  invite  hira  to  share  your  wine;  he 
winks  at  your  guest  with  a  sly  grin,  as  much  as  to  say,  a  din- 
ner saved — not  dreaming  that  if  his  host  was  the  greenhorn, 
he  was  the  knave.  Such  characters  have  their  spies,  and  are 
the  spies  of  superiors  themselves  :  although  the  system  of  mer- 
cantile espionage  and  servile  drummers  are  of  foreign  import- 
ation. Every  Tittle  great  man,  however,  of  this  kind,  keeps 
regularly  paid  spies,  so  that  a  republic  seems  as  prolific  in 
spawning  these  hateful  beings  as  an  empire. 

It  is  said  that  nature  created  notliing  in  vain.  If  this  is 
true,  go-betweens  were  born  for  the  service  of  despots.  The 
favors  of  the  gi*eat  keep  tliem  hanging  around  their  skirts, 
always  handy  to  go  on  little  errands  of  a  doubtful  character, 
and  to  forage  about  society  for  the  carelessly-dropped  opinions 
of  others.  In  this  way  small  people  estimate  the  credit  of 
their  feMow-citfzens,  and  leam  the  names  of  the  enemies  pro- 
duced by  their. inei^nn ess;  and,  like  vipers  coiled  in  the  grass, 
watcli  the  opportunity  for  revange;  lay,  perhaps,  too,  at  times 
in  tulls  of  flowers  near,  bowers  where  birds  sing,  to  charm  a  vic- 
tim to  bis  ambush.  But  these  are  low  habits,  contracted  in  a 
narrow  sphere,  that  people  are  often  foi*ced  in  by  the  necessities 
of  their  eoinlition  ;  and  notwithstanding  they  may  be  disgust- 
ing to  the  last  degree,  yet  the  character  to  whom  they  are  at- 
taiihed  is  a  useful  and  necessary  although  an  evil  citizen.  It 
will  not  do  to  attack  him.  His  money-bags  and  bank  accounts 
poipt  down  on  you  likQ  so  many  columbiads,  and  you  know  be 
is  a  skilful  gunner,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to  whether  he  throws 
heated  or'  poison  shot. .  He  is  energetic  and  industrious,  and 
full  of  enterprise,  and  is  one  of  those  fountains  of  capital  with- 
out which  our  gold,  iron  and  coal  would  lie  as  useless  rocks 
biu*ied  beneath  the  soil.    A  devotion  to  the  making  of  money 
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ha6  made  him  a  one-sided  character,  and  though  yon  may  not 
be  able  to  i-eform  his  habits  of  petty  pilfering,  yet  his  power 
n\akes  tire  world  acknowledge  him  a  gentleman,  and  people 
draw  deep  breaths  of  respect  when  they  goMn  his  preeenee. 
We.  perhaps,  delude  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  the  polifv 
which  restrains  us  from  attacking  his  vices  is  Chrisrtian  cher- 
ity,  and  compound  with  conscience  b}'  leaving  so  formidable  a 
rogue  to  be  dealt  with  by  that  public  opinion  it  is  the  fellow's 
business  to  manufacture,  not  reflecting  that  he  puts -sentiment* 
in  the  mouths  of  the  giddy  or  interested,  and  that  people  who 
think  for  themselves  are  quiet  from  motives  of  policy.  But 
this  very  snob,  at  one  time  so  otfensive  to  the  high-Lninde<i, 
wHl  at  another  be  admired  in  the  same  proportion.  He  concil- 
iates 3'ou  by  some  trifling  act  of  courtesy,  and  giving  you  a 
munificent  reward  for  performing  some  small  but  honorable 
service,  with  an  air  of  deep  obligation  on  his  part,  you  swear 
you  have  misjudged  ;  you  wonder  at  his  generosity,  and  tell 
it  to  the  people  just  in  time  to  save  an  election,  which  is  worth 
a  small  fortune  to  your  friend.  So  much  do  trifles  modify 
opinions,  and  so  much  fiicilit^'  has  success  in  making  people 
gentlemen. 

Human  nature,  in  its  humblest  callings,  has  a  morbid  envy, 
that  must  be  disarmed  by  courtesy.  If  j'ou  humor  this  in  men, 
their  prejudices  will  deify  j'ou  with  praise  and  swear  you  the 
sweetest  gentleman  that  lives;  but  if  you-  flout  it,  they  will 
stigmatise  you  as  a  rowdy  blade  of  upstart  aristocracy.  It  is 
the  artful  management  of  envy  that  makes  so  many  politicians 
of  tem])orary  distinction.  When  the  Spanish  ships,  glittering 
with  gaily-dressed  knights,  and  with  waving  flags  and  spread- 
ing sails,  burst  like  a  vision  of%  glory  on  the  West-Indians, 
blown  gently  along  over  smooth  waters  by  April  breezes,  with 
fair  beiuLjs  leanin*^  over  the  sides  and  distributing:  what  seemed 
to  an  untutored  nature  divine  gifts,  the  little  fleet  seemed  to 
thorn  a  flock  of  wondrous  beinics — each  one  movini'  with  its 
own  life  and  volition;  as  the  sails  flapped  thought  them  huge 
wings,  and  saw  in  the  gay  crews  angel  visitants  who  had 
sailed  out  of  the  crystal  depths  of  air.  As  the  Castilliau 
stalked  along  the  deck  in  all  the  glory  of  casque  and  plume 
and  brocade,  he  seemed  a  bright  chieftain  of  the  gods  and  was 
worshipped  as  a  celestial  ambassador.  The  Indians  wondered 
whence  came  the  stately  ships,  freighted  with  such  rare  gifts, 
and  such  beautiful  and  powerful  beings,  Avho  carried  with  them 
the  thunders  and  lightnings,  if  not  from  heaven  ?  Even  a 
distinguished  caique  was  hand-cuffed  and  beguiled  to  prison  by 
the  artful  Ojeda.  who  made  the  haughty  sachem  believe  his 
shining  manacles  were  heavenly  ornaments  that  none  wore 
but  mighty  chiefs.  These  men  were  gods,  more  potent  and 
majestic  than  the  Indian  imagination  had  yet  conceived;  but 
how  did  one  mean  act  tame  the  brisjht  delusions  down  to  a 
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harsh  reality!  The  gods  sunk  to  men,  were  hated  as  foes;  bat 
yet  among  the  Indians  many  a  rough  adventurer  was  consid- 
ered gentleman  enough  to  honor  royalty  with  his  company, 
whom  the  grandees  of  Castile  would  have  thought  it  impru- 
dent condescension  to  snub.  The  truth  is,  all  are  more  or  less 
tainted  with  shobbery,  and  strive  to  excel  our  rivals  in  those 
accomplishments  most  esteemed  by  the  world  of  elite  and 
fashion ;  and  fashion  always  sways  until  her  corruption  be- 
comes proverbial,  when  the  great  and  refined  retire  into  a 
stylish  reserve,  nof  easy  of  familiar  access. 

If  the  Empress  Eugenie  should  proclaim  dancing  vulgar,  the 
danseuse  might  weep  for  her  lost  occupation,  and  dancing- 
masters  break  their  fiddles  in  a  fit  of  French  distraction ;  but 
the  hubbub  of  Paris  would  soon  subside,  and  the  next  genera- 
tion be  born  all  angels.  If  Victoria  should  announce  cock- 
neyism  a  vi^rtue,  and  decide  the  famous  aspirate  elegant,  the 
"hale"  might  "ale,"  and  hell  be  softened  to  an  ell,  more  agree- 
able to  polite  ears,  and  language  undergo  a  revolution  that 
would  startle  thd  bones  of  Johnson  from  their  grave  to  protest 
against  the  barbarism;  but  yet  fashion,  backed  by  ])owcr,  would 
make  it  quite  as  stylish,  as  another  queen  made  it,  in  a  pre- 
ceding reign,  for  ladies  to  carry  little  vegetable  garaens 
growing  in  their  hair.  The  fortiter  in  re,  therefore,  has  as 
much  to  do  in  making  a  gentleman  as  the  sauviter  in  modo. 
Soften  the  sternness  and  majesty  of  power  with  a  drapery  of 
smiles  and  graceful  manners,  and  it  immediately  fascinates  and 
lays  down  the  law  to  the  gidd}^  beau-monde.  Kind  words 
and  manners  are  but  the  flowers  hiding  the  selfishness  and 
despotism  of  royalty,  and  only  serve  to  make  a  subject  obey 
with  delight  where  he  would  fear  to  disobey  or  obey  reluctant- 
ly. Although  the  old  maxim  about  de  gustibus  n.on,  etc.,  as 
Lord  Jeffrey  endeavored  to  prove  in  his  essay  on  the  beautiful, 
may  be  true,  yet  we  believe  that  among  all  civili/cd  peoples, 
where  arbitrary  authority  does  not  interfere  with  taste  or 
manners,  thatr  they  will  shape  for  themselves  a  certain  ideal 
as  to  art,  beauty  and  courtesy,  and  that  these,  in  the  highest 
state  of  civilization,  in  given  latitudes,  will  be  the  same — vary- 
ing, perhaps,  but  still  conforming  to  a  certain  instinct  as  to 
what  is  becoming. 

Taste  becomes  more  fastidious  as  civilization  advances.  The 
beaux  of  the. present  do  not  wear  gorgeous  doublets,  velvet 
hats  and  feathers,  rich-colored  hose  of  silk,  or  Jewels  and 
dress-swords;  they  do  not  carry  poucet-boxes  to  keep  sweet, 
as  the  foppish  lord  who  bi'ought  the  king's  commands  to  fiery 
Percy,  but  they  would  run  in  indignant  disgust  from  the 
fortresses  of  carrots  and  Vegetables,  and  towers  of  fat  and 
powder,  that  the  ladies  trimmed  their  heads  with  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne, 

The  tnith  is,  a  genteel  style  of  living,  combining  a  degree  of 
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comfort  and  refinemept,  is  more  easily  attained  than  formerly. 
The  mechanic  has  his  neat  cottage,  with  its  tasteful  appoiut- 
ments,  his  choice  hooks  and  engravings,  his  little  lawn,  his 
orchard  and  flower  garden,  all  for  a  trifle;  and  you  often  find  a 
day-Iahorer  with  manners  equal  to  a  Beau  Brummell.  The  lux- 
iiries  and  necessities  of  life  have  heen  so  cheapened  by  the 
invention  of  machinery,  the  occupation  of  new  contineats,  and 
production  of  new  staples,  and  the  price  of  labor  has  conse- 
quently so  enhanced,  that  it  takes  only  good  taste,  a  good 
heart,  and  a  little  industry  and  economy,  to  render  a  happy  and 
genteel  existence  accessible  to  all.  It  is  now  a  doubt  which 
predominates — the  mob  of  peasants  or  mob  of  gentlemen.  T^e 
dancing  master  and  tailor  can  so  easily  fuj'bish  up  the  most 
unpromising  material  into  something  like  style,  that  we  fre- 
quently wonder  that  we  have  not  some  regular  establishment 
for  making  gentlemen  to  order.  Here,  all  those  angles  of 
motion,  and  embari*ausment  of  speech  and  manner,  we  find  in 
some  persons,  could  be  smoothed  down  into  graceful  curves  and 
quiet  self-control,  and  tlie  mind  filled  with  all  the  pretty  talk 
conventional  in  society,  without  enduring  a  single  mortification 
at  'a  faux  pas  which  often  happen  to  those  who  insist  on  ham- 
mering everything  out  of  experience.  But,  unfoi'tunately, 
even  after  you  have  taken  a  subject,  and  "  hung  on  those  re- 
creant limbs"  all  the  graces  and  pretty  accomplishments,  un- 
less theix)  is  a  still  greater  power  beneath  them,  high  society 
bends  with  only  a  courteous  conde.'^cension  from  its  stately 
position,  and  passes  by  those  not  of  its  own  level  of  influence 
with  a  cold  wave  of  the  hand.  Hence,  we  again  see  that  power 
is  the  real  bottom  of  what  society  calls  a  gentleman,  and  that 
fame  or  money  carry  the  da}',  while  real  style  and  accomplish- 
ments, like  musicians  at  a  feast,  play  only  the  inferior  part  of 
crowning  with  grace  the  triumphal  march  of  the  former.  In 
turn,  society  becomes  the  target  of  witty  pasquinades,  and  is 
denounced  as  destitute  of  every  virtue  under  heaven. 

Again,  we  find  dancing-masters  more  graceful,  and  with  far 
more  magnificent  airs,  tJuiu  empcroi-s  and  princes,  who  are 
respected  just  iu  proportion  to  their  revenues,  and  to  whom  an 
American  lad}'  of  due  ton  would  consider  it  condescension  to 
speak.  What  a  rusty  and  lieathenisii  old  idol  would  Charles  V 
have  been  for  the  snob-haters  and  saturnines  to  worship  ? 
Broke  througii  the  flummeries  of  the  women  and  the  cere- 
monies of  courts  like  a  mad  bull,  tearing  away,  noariug  and 
snorting  after  his  object.  How  ho  spoilt  Henry  VIIl's  mag- 
nificence and  stateliness,  treating  him  as  a  sort  of  barbarxc 
lord ;  simple,  plain,  like  a  quiet  business  man,  with  his  eai-s  set 
back  and  a  pen  behind  them;  with  keen,  dissolute  eyes,  driving 
a  bargain,  so  as  to  leave  the  little  Phillip  a  handsome  inherit- 
ance! How  many  kings  have  been  school-teachers  and  keepers 
of  segar  shops  in  America;  how  many  young  noblemen,  the 
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q>ort  of  ^otnantic  ciremnBtancGS^  pilots  or  waiters,. and  treated 
with  the  consideration  that,  accordpd  with  their  new  po^tion&r? 
But  bow  these  humble  beings  expanded  ipto  lords  Jtnd  kings, 
with  all  the  easiness  and  graceful  and  grandiose  airs  that  con^ 
seiousness  of  power  always  gives,  when*  the  pressure  of  n\isfor- 
tune  was  lifted  off  their  hearts. 

It  is  power,  therefore,  that  subetantiallj  makes  .the  ^  gentle 
man  ;  iind  every  one  is  an  aristocrat  to  the  mao  bek)w  him. 
Our  "  oligarch j/*  consequently,  is  not  the  result  of  slavery  in 
itself,  but  of  power,  which,  everywhere,  is  the  necessary  resuU 
of  wealth.  What  society  calls  a  ge^tlomitn,  as  an  inference 
from  our  arguments,  is  always  more  or  less  an  aristocrat. 
Whoever  is  fastidious  is  proud  and  vain — aqd  >a  gentleman  is 
always  fastidious.  Neither  title,  djress,  manners  or  sentiment 
necessarily  m^e  the  aristocrat  >  but>,  we  repeat-^— power ;  and 
wbereveryou  find  power,  you  find  an  aristocrat  masked  behind 
it ;  and  all  those  little  consequences  of  grace,  atate  and  cere- 
nkony  following  naturally,  just  ms  millers  flock  around  a  candle 
on  a  summer  night.  A  man  with  accomplishments  only  is  a 
man  in  a  general's  uniform,  without  tl^  rank,  brains  or  science. 
This  power — genius,  fame,  money,  ^elegance  of  manners  and 
conversation,  beauty  or  dress  (the  latter  in  themselves  gene*- 
ally  an  inadequate  power) — be  what  it  may— ^will  be  followed 
by  fine  wines  and  horses,  brown  stone  fronts,  champagne  sup- 
pers and  respect,  just  in  proportion  to  its  e&raing,  ability,  and 
the  taot  of  its  possessor. 

Our  theory  is  but  a  new  expression  of  an  old  maxim :  tliat 
seilf-interest  is  the  spring,  of  all  action.  We  are  indifferent, 
where  it  is  not  our  interest  to  love  or  hate.  The  only  feeling 
we  can  possibly  have  for  an  idiot,  is  slight  pity  not  unmixed 
with  horror;  ^  one  who  seeks  our  life,  vindictive  hate;  for 
one  who  gives  his  wit,  his  influence^  his*  money,  his  kindness  or 
agreeable  society — love.  Pride,  vanity  and  ostentation  are  the 
HUtural  growths  of  power;  and  often  you  see  the  fortunate  poll- 
tician,  who,  with  savage  fury,  denounced  gentle  blood  and 
money  to  the  people,  when  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
among  th§  great,  grow  loyal  with  the  big  excitement  of  legis- 
lative turmoil.  Dim  recollections  (^f  his  grandmotlcr  being  a 
Capulct  start  up  in  his  memory,  and  hp  talks  of  republics  as  if 
thev  were  the  happy  creations  of  accidental  circumertances. 

Wherever  we  go,  south  or  north,  in  a  Quaker  village  or  set- 
tlement of  Shakers,  we  will  discover  a  great  or  less  aristocrat 
throned  in  power,  and  respected  Justin  proportion  to  his  power. 
It  is  this  power,  as  we  before  stated,  that  makes  the  gentletaah; 
orod  he  wnp  cannot  awe  us  ipto  admiration  by  his  wealth  or 
p(jnown,  must  flatter  us  into  it  by  his  behavibr.  All  the  trap- 
pings of  gentlemanbood  love  to  light  on  the  wealthy;  and 
opportunity,  and  means  to  maintain  a  degree  of  dignity,  mak^ 
more  gentlemen   than   titles  and  accomplishments.     Princes 
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hive  feefconve  barbers,  and  they  who,  when  on  ft  throne,  were 
thtf  glass  tbfe  world  dressed  by,  were  esteemed  in  exile  bat 
polite  maitres  de  danse.  Their  power  was  fictitious,  and  ii>  pov- 
erty  they  practised  the  profession  they  learned  in  youth.  Their 
real  strength  was  in  their  knowledge  of  dancing  and  etiquette, 
or  the  use  of  the  razor  and  details  of  dress. 

Wealth  fs  the  common  power.  Art,  beauty,  poetry,  wit, 
science,  literature,  gallantry,  follow  it  and  do  ke  biddings-. 
Civilization  itself  is  but  the  aristocrazation  of  the  race,  and 
however  much  satire  may  refine  on  gentility,  and  dra^  fine 
ideals,  it  will  be  found,  after  all,  that  lame,  aristocracy,  wealth 
or  genius,  are  but  synonyms  of  power.  However  ami^ble^he 
delusions  of  fine  sentiment  or  the  good  wishes  of  the  Christian 
may  shape  their  notions  of  the  character,  still  the  majority; 
lead  by  fashion,  will  insist  on  their  own  definition;  and*  power, 
disguised  in  the  dress  of  the  conventional  gentlemen,  will 
alwfvys  carry  the  day. 

We  are  all  as  great  aristocrats  as  we  are  capable  of  being*— 
however  much  we  may  attempt  to  conceal  it— down  to  thre  low- 
est classes  in  society.  Wealth  is  the  ordinary  powef  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  always  so  of  commercial  and  agricultural  countries. 
It  is  the  power  of  the  State. 

It  is  good  food,  rich  dress,  opportunity  for  refined  adsoci- 
ation,  means  to  live  in  dignity,  and  a  perfect  sense  df  equality, 
th-at  make  the  sons  of  rich  people  genteel.  The  best  cuts  of 
mutton  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  making  beauty.  Theae  are 
the  manna  of  culinary  departments,  and  on  this  the  children 
of  the  wealthy  feed.  Besides,  their  limbs  arer  rounded  fn 
itrength  and  symmetry  bv  gymnastic  practice,  i^ithont  pro- 
ducing that  stiffness  of  joint  and  coareeness  and  hardness  of 
feature  produced  by  excessive  laboi\  Thev  have  every  chance 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  from  books  or  from  intimate 
association  with  distinguished  persons.  They  have  constanthr 
before  them  the  models  of  elegant  forms  in  the  refined  and 
beautiful  women  who  are  their  companions,  the  flowing  grace 
of  whose  j^tatuesque  positions  teach  the  art  of  imitating  art, 
and  the  dancing-master  puts  the  last  touch  of  elegance  to  their 
motions.     Old  portraits,  galleries  of  pictures  and  sculpture,  and 

fmin tings  6f  old  masters,  exquisitely  appointed  drawing-rooms, 
ibraries,  ttie  drama,  the  copcert,  and  the  sublime  strains  t)f  the 
operas,  unconsciously  educate  their  tastes.  They  mingle  On  easy 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  distinguished,  and  soon  abqaire 
those  qiliet  and  natural  manners  wliich  nothing  but  habittial 
familiarity  with  the  customs  of  society  and  a  feelings  of  power 
and  position  will  give.  A  king  who  loses  his  crown  loses  with 
it  the  proud  self-confidence  that  makes  his  condescension  grace- 
ful, and  his  courtesy  degenerates  into  a  sort  of  temporising  ser- 
vility.   The  power  of  a  millionaire  alone,  by  giving  a  seiise  of 
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Buperlority  and  a  feeling  that  an  admiring  company  is  listen- 
ing, inspires  wit  and  easy  and  genteel  manners. 

The.  gentleman  of  poets  and  satirists  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  society  calls  a  gentleman,  just  as  Society,  in  novels  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  society  in  the  real  world ;  and  how- 
ever much  we  may  lament  it,  still- the  truth  must  be  confessed. 

We  see  in  society  anything  but  that  amiable  hero  of.  Chris^ 
tian  fancy — so  moral,  so  gracefbl,  so  generous  and  so  insipidly 
kind  and  obliging,  so  witty,  so  refined  and  talented — Afiran- 
da's  angelic  vision  of  manhood,  fresh  and  beautiful,  dawning 
for  the  nrst  time  on  a  young  heart  ecstatic  with  first-love.  But 
thfi  thing  is  fond  of  mutton,  chops,  smokes,  is  of  a  tartish  tem- 
per, hates  parties  and  loves  a  club-room,  and  is  always  partial 
to  a  stylish  woman. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  a  slight  approach  to  our  ideals; 
but  these  are  heroes,  and  nature  is  too  parsimonious  to  furuish 
a  JHampden  or  Sydney  every  day.  Even  the  idol*  of  the 
democracy  are  not  the  models  they  are  conceived  to  be  by  the 
popular  imagination.  T.hcy  were  men,  and,  therefore,  not  per- 
fects The  barons  of  llunneymede  and  the  patriots  who  resisted 
the  levying  of  the  ship-money,  the  fathers  of  the  old  Bepub- 
Jic — Hancock,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  the  great  chief  him- 
self— were  all  proud  and  stately  aristocrats,  and  were  fbnd  of 
liveried  sei*vants,  armorial  bearings,  manor-houses,  and  all  the 
melodramatic  style  and  blazonry  of  nobility.  We  always  find 
the  popular  ideal  outrunning  the  reality.  Society  is  a  constant 
revelation  of  this.  We  do  not  find  all  wooers  tender-hearted 
princes,  or  the  young  ladies  all  Paulines ;  and  that  wheiv  they 
are,  all  peasants  do  not  meet  with  the  success  of  Melnotte. 
Parents,  knowing  the  world  is  not  exactly  what  is  seen  in 
theatres,  and  that  every  drama  in  real  life  does  not  end  in  a 
rich  wedding,  with  stately  grooms  in  gold  lace,  sparkling  with 
crosses  of  diamonds,  and  brides  buried  in  a  snow-foam  of  lace 
tliat  dangles  with  pearls^  have  a  proper  regard  to  the  bank 
accounts  of  the  tender  Comos.  %  We  find,  too,  as  a  general 
thing,  that  the  young  ladies  themselves  are  not  always  back- 
ward in  their  estimates  of  a  handsome  fortune.  This  may 
seem  selfish  in  a  creature  whom  imagination  has  pictured  the 
ministrant  angel  of  society,  and  as  the  guardiaa  of  our  morals 
and  refinement,  but  we  must  reflect  upon  the  helplessness  of 
woman's  condition  before  we  grow  indignant.  It  is  nobler  to 
mArry  for  love,  and  although  tliis  would  meet  our  hearty  ap- 
plause, we  can  find  no  room  to  censure  her  who  takes  a  good 
-establishment,  with  the  expectation  of  loving  on  better  ac- 
quaintance. Arguing  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  we  can  readily 
see  that  a  heart  too  easily  won,  or  won  with  diftiqulty,  are  not 
worth  the  trouble  they  cost.  A  woman  hard  to  win  is  capri- 
cious and  hard  to  please,  and  would  task  the  powers  of  a  Pctru- 
chio  to  keep  her  in  humor  during  wedded  life;  and  one  too 
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eiveily  woti  is  indifferent,  and  wooTd  exchange  hasbandfl*  wjtX 
the  same  facility  she  would  her  ^ressee.  But*  for  all  this,  we 
eoukl  reserve  no  word  of  cen&nre  for  a  woman  that  married 
fbr  a  fortane,  with  a  spirit  gratefsl  to  the  donor 'and  a  deter- 
mination to  do  her  best  toward  making  him  happy.  Wonien  Are 
shut  out  by  the  proprieties  of  ifociety  fVom  all  th6  ayenues  of 
trade  and  industry,  and  made  dependent  solely  on  the  magnan- 
imity of  man-^-who  too  often  makes  her  a  victim  when  he 
should  make  her  a  wife.  She  stands  like  an  allgel,  all  beauty 
and  innocence,  pleading  through  teard  for  protection;  and 
shrinking  from  the  coldne&s  and  ridicule  of  the  world,,  like  a 
dove  pursued  by  an  eagle,  seeks  the  first  shelter  that  is  effect- 
ual. And  who  so  unmanly  as  to  strike  at  so  teader  a  natufe 
with  an  unjust  sneer,  crushing  &  heart  that  fnan  waM  made 
to  shield  with  his  more  rugged  spirit?  We  might  say  she 
would  sacHfice  her  happiness  in  marrying  for  monev,  and 
that  thode  who  simply  seek  establishments  are  genera&y  th» 
baser  sort,  who  are  always  wretched.  But  this  is  7iot  the  cwme 
with  ordinary  people :  ordinary  people  are  easy  to  make  happy. 

But  it  is  so  with  those  finer  natures  that  are  rare,  and,  wh^ 
found,  ar^  often  fouiid  like  a  Joan  or  the  Eaman  matron,  who 
preferred  to  lose  life  rather  than  honor,  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  history.  Besides,  the  offer  of  a  palace  is  not  so  freqdont  as 
that  of  a  cottage,  with  its  acre  of  green  turf  and  violets,  and 
we  must  have  some  charity  for  woman's  ambition,  ^s  a  gen- 
eral rule,  however,  we  think  Lamb's  observation  true :  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  money  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  all 
educated  people,  and  that  love  is  never  so  sweet  iti  his  temper, 
or  sd  fkir  and  laughing  in  his  face,  as  when  he  'has  garden 
bowers  to  sport  in,  tine  drawin/gr-rooms  to  dall}''  in,  fine  coaches 
to  ride  in,  and  plent3'  of  pearls  and  diamonds  to  droop  and 
glisten  midst  the  rich  colors  of  his  plume.  G-ood  beef-steaks 
and  egg-om,elets  for  brci^kfast,  and  fat  turkeys  for  dinner,  are  no 
small  items  in  the  recipe  for  good  humor  and  that  overflowing 
benignancy  wo  call  love.  But  we  did  not  intend  thfs  digres- 
sion. To  continue  :  The  power  of  money,  fame,  or  flattery,  or 
popularity,  make  the  gentleman,  and  the  gentleman  is  the  bud- 
ding aristocrat.  Style  and  show  are  necessarj''  to  make  wealth 
or  renown  imprcRsivo.  Besides,  they  maintain  the  poor  by 
creating  a  diversity  of  employments.  Civilization  itself  is 
simply  a  process  of  making  men  aristocrats,  and  the  clergy  are 
railed  at  for  exclusiveness  by  the  vulgar,  quite  as  much  as  the 
nabobs.  Cleanliness  of  skin  and  dress,  graceful  manners  and  a 
modest  reserve,  good  morals,  and  refinement  of  heart,  have 
always  been  quietly  ridiculed  by  the  multitude.  They  consider 
perfect  morals  impossible  and  gentility  insipid,  and  when  you 
have  christianized  a  peasant  enough  to  make  him  a  gentleman 
you  have  made  a  barbarian  an  aristocrat. 

We  do  not  offer  these  remarks  to  justify  the  existence  of  a 
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legalized  aribtocraey,  or  to  advocate  its  establishment  at  home, 
bat  merely  to  ^hl^w  that  It  is  in  every  heart,  and  to  demon- 
strate itp  trae  relation  to  society.  It  is  the  fountain  of  c^apital ; 
it  is  the  lever  of  commerce.  It  employs  the  poor  by  creating  a 
demand  for  all  those  trifling  articles  of  luxury  that  would  be  of 
fiq  use  in  a  social  system,  and  tlie  manufacture  of  which  bring 
content  to  «o  many  thousands  of  homes.  The  earth's  produc- 
tions hitve  a  limit,  and  therefore  her  population  must  have  a 
limit.  The  artificial  waftts  of  the  rich  are  the  means  by  which 
these  productions  are  distributed  among  the  populations  of  the 
earth.  Most  articles  of  luxury  are  mere  toys  for  the  amilse- 
ment  of  the  idle  and  wealthy,  and  made  to  relieve  ther  sufler- 
ings  of  the  poor.  We  must  not  divide  out  mere  gauds,  that 
would  hardly  go  ronnd,  but  meat,  and  bread,  and  drink,  and 
clothes.  These  are  the  prime  articles^  and  nature  has  furni9h^d 
the  means  of  distributing  her  productions  to  her  children  with- 
out the  intervention  or  phalansteries  and  fanibtio  4)uryeyQr6. 
T^is  ceaseless  abuse  of  aristocracy  is,  therefore,  absurd.  The 
widest  charity  and  largest  toleration  is  necessar}'*  between  the 
dilferent  classes  of  a  republic.  If  there  is*  anything  absolutely 
essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  republicanism,  it  is  this :  that 
tl>e  poor  must  not  allow  their  envy  of  the  rich  to  break  out  in 
agrarian  robbery,  nor  the  wealthy  allow  their  contempt  for  the 
poor  to  degenerate  into  a  lust  for  despotic  power  or  speoial 
privilege.  The  party  beginning  such  a  contest  is  Always 
worsted,  and  lose  the  advantage  they  so  eagerly  grasp  at.  He 
who  ttiinks  harshness  to,  or  oppression  of  an  inferior,  is  noble, 
is  as  much  in  error  as  he  who  thinks  rudeness  to  a  superior, 
independence.  That  malicious  and  dastardly  spirit  that  con- 
stantly bickers  at  what  is  abovfe  it,  is  but  the  envy  of  bar- 
barism; and  that  hauteur  that  disdaias  cverythiag  below  it,  but 
the  insipid  conceit  of  'a  titled  coxcomb.  These  are  truths  that 
nvust  be  taught  by  ^e  mother  to  her  children,  and  by  the  master 
to  his  pupils  in  the  common  schools  of  our  land,  that  a  future 
generation  may  display  a  veneration  for  the  Jaws  created  by 
itself.  The  nation  that  does  not  possess  a  discipline  of  this  sort 
cannot  bo  a  republic;  and  its  citizens  can  have  no  respect  for 
law  or  virtue,  and  no  wisdom  for  legislation.  This  is  the 
training  that  a  j^eople  must  be  gradually  educated  in  to  fit  them 
for  a  high  degree  of  liberty.  Th^se  are  the  instincts  that  have 
made  Britain  and  America  free,  and  France  and  Italy  may  cry 
in  vain  for  freedom  until  they  have  learned  the  great  secrets  of 
charity  and  toleration.  Without  these,  society  is  a  murderous 
anarchy;  without  these,  revolution  follows  revolution  and  bar- 
barism closes  the  hideous  drama  of  national  existence.  On 
these  alone  hang  all  th^e  law  and  prophets. 
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FREE    TRADE DUTIEf    ON    IMPORTS. 


ABT.  TL-F^m  TRADE-DiniES  OK  IMPOSTS. 

KRIC  ^TRADB — LOW     f>PTIK.S — NO      I»KDT-r-SEPA»ATK)!f     FROM      BANKS — ■CONOMT— 
RETRBNCHVBNT,    AND    STRICT    ADHBRF.NCI?    TO   TflE    COMSTrTUTION. CalkoHiH 

^hes6  are  tlie  ifnemorable  words  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  announced  in  the  coa^ 
^uding  passage  of  his  noble  speech  against  the  false  aad  piundering  Tariff 
Bill  of  1842',  as  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  great  party  of-  Truth,  Free- 
dom and  Reform,  jn  the  ranks  of  which  he  was  then  manfully  dolus  battle. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  deem  absolute  exemption  irom 
al!  duties  essential  to  the  freedom  of  commcrc(?.  He  does  not  say,  "'Free 
Trade"— No  Duties;"  but  "Free  Trade— Low  Duties." 

Just,  reasonable  and  necessary  taxation  is  certainly  not  incan^stent  -with 
the  fullest  measure  of  civil  liberty;  and  as  men  may  be  taxed  without 
Wng  deprived  of  their  liberty,  so  alto  may  commei*ce  b«  taxed  an^  yet  be 
free.  It  is  only  when  taxation  is  carried  to  excess,  and  perverted  io  the 
purpose  of  preve^iting  men  from  doing  what  they  may  iegitimataly  and 
innocently  do  in  the  free  exercise  of  the!r  natural  rights,  that  it  becomes 
inimical  to  liberty.  And  in  the  same  wa}!*  commerce  ceases  to  be  free 
wltf  n  it  is  bHrthencd  with  taxes  so  heavy  as  materi<illy  Uf  hinder  or  &i4p- 
press  it. 

With  "low  duties"  there  mav  be  "free  trade.'*  But  what  are  "  low  d«- 
ties  ?"  We  were  so  long  accustomed,  under  the  Government  of  the  Unhed 
Slates,  to  exorbitantly  high  duties,  that  we  have  been  brought  at  last,  by 
the  habitual  influence  of  a  false  standard,  to  regard  as  low  dutiea  yhat  are 
really  high  duties.  In  order,  therefore,  to  restore  our  perceptions  Vo  their 
sound  and  Wealthy  condition,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  see  these  things  In 
their  true  and  tiatural  proportions,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  ^o  back 
to  the  early  year^  of  the  existence  6f  the  Government,  before  the  power  of 
laying  duties  on  imports  had  been  much  turned  a<<ide  from  its  le^ithnate 
and  proper  objects,  and  perverted  to  selfish  and  corrupt  ends. 

EA^LY   ACTION   OF   THE   FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT. 

The  first  Act  laying  duties  on  imports  was  passed  early  in  J>ily,  1789.  It 
was  the  second  Act  of  the  first  ses-tion  of  Congress,  and  as  it  may  be  pre> 
sumed  to  reflect  with  some  truth  the  views  of  mis  matter  which  prevailed 
at  that  time,  we  are  tempted  to  present  the  following  tabular  abstract  of  its 
provisions : 


DUTIES  LAID  BY  TARIFF  ACT  OF  JU&Y  4,  1789. 
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Spirits  of  Jamaica,  proof,  per  gal. 
All  other  "Spirits,  " 

Molat'ye?,  " 

Maflcira  Wind;  ■* 

AU  other  Wines, 
Beer,  Ale,  Porter,  in  ca^ks, 
Cider,    Feer,    Ale  and  Porter,  in 

bottluM,  per  dozen, 
Malt,  per  bushel, 
Brown  -ugar,  per  pouiHl. 
Loaf  Su;rar,  " 

All  other  Sugar,  ** 
Coffee.  " 

Coco.1 per  pound, 

Tallow  Candle?.  " 

Wax  or  Sperm  Candles,  " 
Cheese, 
Soap, 
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Xail^  i^ud  Spikoa . . .  .per  pound, 
Manivfactured  Tobacco,    ** 
Snuff,  " 

Indigo,  •' 

Booti!,  per  pair, 
Shoes,    Slippers,   or   Galoshes,  of 

Leather,  per  pair, 
Same  of  Silk  or  S'tuff. 

Cable per  112  poundi^ 

Tarred  Cordage,  ** 

Un  tarred  Cordage, Yarn  " 

Twine  or  Pack  thread,  «  S 

Steel,  uDwrought,  " 

Salt,  per  bushel, 

Coal,       •' 

Wool  and  Cotton  Cards,  per  dozen, 

Pickled  Fish,  per  barrel. 

Dried  Fish,  per  quintal. 
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Teas  imported  from  China  or  In 
dia  in  American  vcsscU  : 

Bohea per  pound) 

Souchong  and  other  Black, 

HjBon, 

Other  Green, 

Same  imported  from  Europe,  in 

<  American  vessels,        8,  13,  26  and  16 

Saine  imported  otherwise  than  as 
above,  15,  22,  45  And  27 

Air  merchandise  other  than  Teas, 
imported  from  China  or  India, 
in  foreign  vessels,  ad  valorem, 

Looking  Gla^sc.'S.  Window  and 
other  Glass  (except  black  quart 
bottlc.i),  China,St»ne  and  Earth- 
en-ware, Gunpowder,  Paints, 
ground  in  Oil,  Shoe  and  Knee 
Backles.  Gold  and  Silver  Lace, 
and  Gold  and  Silver  Leaf^  ad 
valorem, 

Blank  Books,  Paper,  Paper  Hang- 
ings and  Pasteboard,  Cabinet- 
wares,  ButUms,  Saddles,  Gloves 
of  Leather,  Hats  of  Beaver,  Fur, 
Wool  or  mixture  of  either,  Mil- 
linery, ready  made,  Castings  of 
Iron.  Leather  and  manufactures 
thereof,  nr>t  otTierwise  rated, 
Canes,  Walking  Sticks  A  Whips, 
Ready-made  Clothing,  Brushes, 
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Gold,  Silver  and  Plated  Wafc, 
Jewelry  and  Paste  Work,  An- 
chors, Wrought,  Tin  and  Pewter 
Ware,  ad  valorem, 
Playing  Cards,  per  pack, 
Coaches  and  other  four-wheel  Car- 
riages,  Chaises   and  other  two- 
wheel  Carriages,  or  parts  there- 
of, ad  valorem, 
All  other  merehandixe  five  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  except  the  foll<»wing,  free, 
viz. :    Salt  Petre,  Tin,  Tiu  Plates,  Lead, 
old  Pewter,  Bras?,  Iron  and  Brass  Wire, 
Copper  in   plates,  Wool.   Cotton,  Dying 
Woods   .and    Dying  Drugs,  Raw  Hides, 
Beaver   and   all   other   Fnra   and   Deer 
Skins. 

After  Decomh^  1,  1790,  sixty  cents 
per  112  pounds  on  Hemp  and  three  cents 
per  pound  on  Cotton. 

Five  cents  per  quintal  of  dried  and  five 
cents  per  barrel  of  Pickled  Fisli  of  United 
States  Fisheries,  and  five  cents  per  barrel 
of  Salted  Provision,  exported,  to  bo  paid 
in  lieu  of  drawback  of  duty  on  Salt  used 
thereon. 

Discount  often  per  cent,  on  all  duties 

on  goods  imported  in  American  vessels. 

Act  to  continue  of  force  until  1st  of 

June,  1796,  and  to  end  of  next  Session  of 

Congress  thereafter. 


The  highest  Ba  valorem  duty  was  fifteen  per  cent,  on  wliccl  carriages 
and  their  several  parts;  and  this  wa^,  no  doubt,  recrarded  at  the  time  as  a 
very  high  dutv.  At  all  events,  it  was  high  enougTi  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
importation  of  finished  carriages,  and  probably,  also,  of  the  parts  of  which 
they  are  made  up — except,  perhaps,  some  of  the  iron  parts.  Indeed,  there  is 
reftsbn  to  believe  that  this  was  the  real  object  of  the  duty ;  for  the  mere 
cost  of  transportation  must  of  itself  have  been  so  nearly  sufKcient  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  carriages  from  Europe,  that  if  the  purpose  had  been 
to  bring  ni¥«nue  into  the  treasury,  the  duty  ought  to  have  been  very  light. 
Cloths  of  wool,  cotton  and  silk,  iron  and  all  manufactures  of  iron  (except 
nails  and  spikes  and  iron  castings),  which  must  have  constituted  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  imports,  came  in  under  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per 
cent.  The  ad  valorem  duties  of  ten  per  cent,  and  seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
embraced  opiy  a  few  articles,  whicn  were  either  costly  luxuries  or  orna^ 
ments,  capable  of  bearing  high  taxation,  or  were  beginning  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  and  would  be  encouraged  and  promoted  by 
higher  duties  on  their  foreign  competitors.  The  duty  of  twelve  and  a  hj^lf 
per  cent,  on  merchandise  imported  in  foreign  vessels  from  India  or  Chiiut, 
otl^rthan  teas,  wafi  merely  a  discrimination  against  foreign  shipping.  The 
saifte  articles,  imported  in  American  vessels,  were  subject  only  to  the  duty  of 
five  per  (?ent.  ad  valorem. 

If  we  suppose  the  average  current  prices  of  the  articles  upon  which  spe- 
cific duties  were  imposed  to  have  been,  at  that  Uftef  about  the  same  as  they 
are  now,  it  will  be  found  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  specific  duties  ex- 
c^ded  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  ten  per  cent. ;  but  tiie  prices  of  most  of  thesQ 
articles  were  much  higher  at  that  time  than  they  &rc  now,  so  that  the  ad 
valorom  rate  of  the  specific  duties  was  lower  than  it  would  be  at  the  pres- 
ent prices. 
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TAIrtFFS  OF  1789  AND  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  COMrAREP. 

Companng  this  tarifr  with  that  lat-cly  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States,  we  find  that  while  the  Act  of  1 780  chaises  the  great 
leading  articles  of  commerce  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  such, 
for  example^  jis  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  iron  and 
copper,  with  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  same  .articles  are  bur- 
dened with  a  duty  three  times  as  heavy  by  our  present  tariff.  Instead  ciJf 
eighteen  cents  a  gallon  on  Madeira  wine  an<4  ten  cents  a  gallon  on  other 
wmes,  we  have  the  much  higher  duty  of  twenty-five  jxir  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  all  wines. 

Our  Confederate  legislators,  most  of  whom  have  been  trained  at  Wash- 
ington, seem  to  have  imbibed  the  notions  of  finance  which  prevail  there, 
and  to  think  that  higK  duties  must  necessarily  yield  a  lar^e  revenue.  They 
have  i'orgotten  or  failed  to  comprehend  that  it  is  the  eflect  of  all  duties  on 
imports  to  dinn'rf^sh  the  amount  of  the  imports.  Tliis  diminution  must  always 
be  such  as  to  raise  tlu?  price  of  the  imported  articles  high  enough  to  refund 
the  duty  to  the  imjiorters.  If  by^  doubling  the  duty  the  imports  shouM  be 
diminished  one  half,  it  is  obvious  that  the  revenue  would  not  be  increased  at 
all,  but  would  remain  just  as  it  was  before.  We  do  not  mean^to  aflSiTn  that 
doubling  the  duty  on  any  article  would  always  diminish  the  importation  of 
that  article  one  half,  or  that  increasing  the  duty  in  any  proportion  would 
diminish  the  importation  in  the  same  proportion.  What  we  say  is,  that  all 
duties  <liniinish  importation  ;  and  every  increase  of  duty  fiirther  diminishes 
the  ini])ortation  of  the  articles  on  which  it  is  laid.  We  do  not  ]>retend  to 
state  the  proportion  in  which  any  rate  of  duty  will  diminish  importation.  It 
may  be  greater  or  less  in  different  cases,  according  to  circumstances,  but  it 
will  always  be  something.  It  is  obvious  that  a  duty  may  be  so  high  as 
altogether  to  prevent  importation,  and  then  it  would,  of  course,  produce  no 
revenue. 

Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  last  spee^jh  on  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1842,  delivered  on  the 
27th  of  August,  the  day  on  w^iicli  the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  exprceted  the 
opinion  "  that  if  the  duties  it  imposed  on  the  prottM'tcd  articles  were  re- 
duced two-thirds,  they  wouhl  yield  a  third  more  to  the  trea.sury ;"  and  the 
event  proved  the  general  correctness  of  his  iudgment  in  that  respect..  In 
the  report  on  the  finances  for  the  year  endmg  June  30th,  1857,  there  is  a 
"statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  certain  articles  iniport«(i  during 'the 
years  endint#  June  .SOth,  1844,  184r),  1846,  1847,  1848,1849,  1850,  1851, 
1852,  18r>3,  1854,  1855,  1856  and  1857  (after  deducting  the  re-exporU- 
tions),  and  the  amount  of  duty  which  accrued  on  each  during  the  same 
periods  respeetivelv,"  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1844,  when  the  high 
tariff  of  lH-i2  was  in  ftill  operation,  the  value  of  manufacture^ of  wool  im- 
portt*tl  was  .Sl),408,279>  and  the  amount  of  duties  pai<l  on  them  $3,413,495; 
and  in  1848,  when  the  reduced  tariff  of  1846  had  been  in  force  about  the 
same  period  of  time,  the  value  of  imported  woolens  was  $15,061,102,  and 
the  amount  of  duties  on  them  $4,196,007. 

In  1844,  the  value  of  manufactures  of  cotton  imported  was  $13,236^30, 
and  Ihe  amount  of  duties  received  $4,850,731 ;  but  ia  1848  the  vaLue  of 
imported  cotton  manufactures  was  $1  7,205,417,  and  the  amount  of  duties 
$4,166,573.  The  value  of  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron  imported  in  1^42 
was  $2,39©,760;  and  tte  limount  of  duties  $1,607,113  ;  but  in  1848  the  im- 
ports of  iron  and  manafatrtures  of  iron  amounted  to  $7,060,470,  and  the 
duties  to  $2,118,141.  Yet  so  deep  and  so  prevalent  was  the  impresuon 
that  a  great  recluctioil  of  the  duties  would  be  followed  by  a  correspon4?ng 
diminution  of  the  revenue,  that  many  people  honestly  believed  that  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1846  would  not  bring  into  the  treasury  means  suffi<^ent  to 
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CArrv  on  the  Government  and  maintain  the  necessary  civil  and  military 
QBtablitfhments  of  the  Confederacy.  Under  this  conviction,  Mr.  Haywood, 
a  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  was  reputed  to  'be  a  very  iHjspectable 
and  welUmeaninc;  man  (though  he  must  have  j:>een  a  very  weak  one),  re- 
signed his  se/it  at  the  last  moment  rather  than  vote  ibr  the  bill ;  and  it  was 
only  by  gr^at  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  administration  that  it  was  passed. 

LOW   DUTIKS   ARE   MORE   PRODUCTIVE   THAN   HIGH   ONES. 

(There  is  no  principle  or  law  of  finance  more  certain  and  unfailing  than 
that  low  duties  are  more  productive  in  proportion  to  their  rate  than  high 
duties.  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  revenue  which  a  duty  of  ten  per 
cent,  would  produce,  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  will  surely  produce  more  than 
half  that  sura ;  and,  generally,  the  lower  the  duty,  the  greater  wUi  be  its 
relative  productiveness.  Duties  pn  imports  raise  the  price  of  the  articles 
on  which  they  are  laid,  Thii  result  they  produce  by  causing  a  less  quan- 
tity to  be  imported ;  for  if  the  same  quantity  was  imported,  notwithstanding 
the  duty,  the  supply  would  be  the  same — knd  the  demand  remaining  the 
same  therfe  would  be  np  change  in  the  relation  wtween  the  suuply  and  the 
demand,  and  the-  price  would  not  be  raiseci.  The  higher  the  duty  the 
greater  must  be  the  diminution.of  the  import,  in  order  to  pixwluce  a  corre«- 
pondiilg  enhancement  of  price.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  degree  or 
4xteut  to  which  any  increa.se  of  duty  would  diminish  importation  or  any 
redurtion  of  duty  woulcj  enlarge  it.  Very  mui'h  must  depend  upon  thfe 
nature  of  the  articfe  imported,  tlio  practicability  and  the  cost  of  pro<luciiig 
a  similar  article  at  lu)m« ;  whether  it  was  an  absolute  necessary  of  life  of  ^ 
lux4iry  or  sypei'fluity^  which  might  'be  dispensed  with,  and  many  other  cbn- 
siderirtions.  But  it  may  be  cai^idcntly  afhrined,  as  a  general  truth,  that 
every  increase  of  daties  on  importi  will  be  followed- by  a  diminished  impor- 
tation, and  every  reduction  ok  duties  by  an  ewlargenient  of  imports^  If  a 
duty  so  high  aa  to  be  almost  prohibitory  were  re^lucod  one  half,  there  might 
and  probably  would  be  so  great  an  increase  of  importation  as  to  make  the 
revenue  not  only  more  than  half,  but  actually  more  than  thii  whole  of  what 
it  was  before.  But  the  same  re<luction  of  a  cbity  which  was  aln?a<ly  mode- 
rate, though  it«would  certainly  catise  some  increase  of  imi)ortation,  and, 
thei-e fore,  would  not'rCduce  the  revenue  one  half,  might  and  probably  .would 
diminish  it  m  some  degree.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  no  nicreast^  .of  the 
raH;  of  a. duty  ever  adds  to  the  revunue  in  the  same  proportion,  and  a  re- 
d\iction  of  duty  never  diminislies  the  reveaue  in  as  great  a  ratio  as  that  of 
the  reduction,  and  may  sometimes  actually  increase  it.  When  duties  on 
imports  are  laid  for  the  purpose  of  raising  ro'enue,  and  with  norther 
irttnyit,  ihe  true  cardinal  i>rinciple  which  should  control  tfaeir'adjustmant  b, 
that  they  shall  always  be  lov- 

We  have  endeavored — we  hope  not  without  some  success — to  show  that 
duties  intended  honestly  and  exclusively  for  revenue,  ought  to  bn  and  must 
be  low.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  follows  that  the  Constituti(m  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  under  which  the  Government  is  abont  to  be  orgaiu9<*<l,  for- 
bids anv  other  than  low  duties. 

The  clause  which  defines  the  taxing  power,  inst^^ad  of  being  literally 
trankribed  froia  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  as  follows : 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  faxes,  duties,  imposts  aud 
excise:*',  for  the  rcvciine  noccjmarj  to  pay  the  debts  an<i  carry  on  the  (Joveriuiunr 
of  the  CotifWeraoy ;  but  no  bounties  shall  be^ granted  from  the  trea.xury;  nor  shull 
anydulicM  or  taic*  on  inportalions  fr«»in  foreign  natioQ.<i  be  Inid  to  |»ruinotii  or 
fbfii(|'C  auy.brauiba^f  industry  ;  and  all  duties,  imposts  an<l  excises  shall  be  unitorni 
throughout  the  Coiiiuderate  Statcii." 

Revenue  is  idistinctly  declared  to  bo  the  sole  and  exclusive  p\ifpo8e  for 
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which  duties  and  other  taxes  are  to  be  impo^d,  and,  therefore,  an  honest 
interpretation  and  administration  of  the  Constitution  would  exelode  oil 
duties,  except  such  as  are  best  adapted,  so  far  as  it  can  be  practically  ascer- 
tained, to  serve  that  purpo^.  But  we  have  seen  that  low  dulies  ,are  always 
relatively  more  productive  of  revenue  than  high  duties;  hence  it  follows 
that  they  are  more  consistent  with  the  true  spint  and  intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  miiiister  of  finance,  acting  under 
this  Constitution,  would  venture  to  propose,  as  Mr.  Secretary  Guthrie  actu- 
ally did,  that  the  revenue  should  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  duties  on 
imports. 

ADVANTAGES  OF   LOW  DUTIES. 

Among  the  many  considerations  which  might  be  presented  in  favor  of 
low  duties,  perhaps  not  the  least,  is  the  K|tle  temptation  they  offer  to  smog^ 
gling  and  other  fraudulent  evasions.  When  duties  are  very  high  the  profits 
of  smuggling  are  proportionably  larg<^,  and  are  much  more  than  suflScient  to 
cover  all  the  extraordinary  risks  and  expenses  attending  illicit  importations. 
The  higher  the  duties  the  greater  the  profits  of  smuggling,  and  the  stronger 
^he  inducements  to  embark  in  it.  High  duties  are  in  fact  premiums  for  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  smuggling.  Nor  can  it  be  prevented  by 
any  practicable  degree  of  vigilance.  When  the  policy  of  high  dut^s  pre- 
vailed in  England,  though  the  island  was  always  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of 
Revenue  cutters,  and  sentinels  of  the  preventive*  service  were  posted  all 
along  its  shores  within  sight  of  each  btlier,  some  smugn^lin^  continued  to  be 
carried  on.  The  gain  acquired  by  the  evasion  of  high  duties  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  overcome  any  obstacles  that  can  be  opp<»ed  to  illicit  importa- 
tions. But  with  low  duties  the  trade  of  the  imuggler  is  not  worth  pursuitig. 
At  the  best,  it  can  never  be  all  clear  gain.  Besi^iss  the  risk  of  total  loss  by 
detection  and  forfeiture  (which,  like  other  risks,  may  be  estimated  in 
money)  there  must  be  some  expenses,  eidier  in  the  form  of  bribes  paid  to 
unfaithful  revenue  ofificers,  or  the  cost  of  circuitous  and  clandestine  trikna- 
portation,  and  other  appliances  for  securing  concealment.  So  that  where 
the  duties  do  not  exceed  ten  per  cent.,  it  may  well  be  ({uestioned  whether 
it  is  not  about  as  cheap  to  pay  them  as  to  circumvent  the  custom-house. 

At.  all  events,  there  must  oe  some  rate  of  duty  low  enough  to  remove 
^ery  inducement  to  smuggling,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  rate  which  it  is  the 
true  policy  of  a  Government  bound  by  its  Constitution  to  lay  duties  for  no 
other  object  than  revenue,  to  ascertain  and  adopt  as  far  as  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable. In  addition  to  the  many  advantages  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
low  nuties,  this  policy  is  further  recommended  by  the  consideration  that  it 
would  very  niuch  diminish  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue,  by  #nablitig 
tiie  (rovernment  in  a  great  measure  to  dispense  with  the  force  maintained 
for  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 

It  ban  been  often  proposed,  as  the  truest  and  most  impartial  r»le  for  tlie 
adjustment  of  duties  on  importSi,  that  there  should  be  one  uniform  rat«  on 
all  things  alike,  without  any  discriminations  whatever.  While  we  were 
connected  with  the  Northern  States  under  a  common  Government,  and 
liable  to  be  plundered  and  despoiled  by  the  imposition  of  diKriminating 
duties,  intended  to  secure  the  products  of  their  industry  against  fdk^ign 
competition  at  our  expense,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  throw  upon  us  the 
burllien  of  supporting  the  Government  and  furnishing  the  means  of  ex- 
travagant expenditures  for  their  benefit,  if  perfect  equality  and  uniformity 
in  the  imposition  of  duties  could  have  been  established  as  a  principle  of  the 
Constitution  from  which  there  could  be  no  deviation,  ft  would  pro\^blY 
have  been  an  effectual  safeguard  against  the  wrongs  and  abuses  to  which 
the  power  of  laying  duties  was  perverted.     For  as  the  producers  of  tkow 
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articles  for  which  the  protection  afforded  by  high  duties  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  their  foreign  rivals  was  desired,  cotfid  not  have  )iad  the  benefit  of 
that  protection  without  at  the  same  time  submitting  to  the  burthen  of 
equally  high  duties  upon  all  the. foreign  commodities  which  they  consumed, 
they  would  probably  rather  have  foregone  the  benefit  than  taken  it  with 
the  attendant  burthen.  But  except  in  this  view,  which  has  now  lost  its 
importance,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  saiit  in  favor  of  a  uniform  rat« 
of  duties  on  all  kinds  of  commodities,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  a  horizon- 
tal tariff. 

The  same  rate  of  duty  which  woulA  be  moderate  and  productive  if  laid 
on  one  article  might  be  absolutely  prohibitory,  and  therefore  unproductive, 
if  laid  on  another.  For  example,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  fine  silks  or 
laces  or  on  costly  wined  would  not  be  immoderate,  and  would  probably  be 
very  productive,  but  the  same  duty  on  coarse  and  heavy  cotton  fabrics 
would  prevent  their  importation  and  bring  in  no  revenue ;  for  such  articles 
can  be  and  are  produced  at  home  as  cheaply  as  any  where  else.  It  is 
obvjous  that  «n  article  which  could  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and  sold  at 
seven  or  eight  per  cent,  less  than  it  would  cost  to  produce  the  same  article 
at  home,  could  not  be  imported  at  all  under  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  In 
such  a  (mse,  no  revenue  could  be  expected  from  any  duty  not  below  seven 
per  cent.  On  the  contrary,  some  articles,  such  as  tea,  coffee  and  spices, 
which  cannot  be  produced  in  this  countiy,  would  be  imported  in  great 
quantities  aid  yield  a  large  revenue  under  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  They 
would  be  imported  to  some  extent,  and  yield  some  revenue  under  a  duty  as 
high  as  a  hundred  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  two  or  three  times 
that  rate  would  not  entirely  exclude  them,  though  it  would  certainly  pro- 
duce very  little  revenue. 

A  UNIFORM  SCALE  OF  DUTIES  PROPOSED. 

In  the  same  spirit  in  which  a  uniform  scale  of  duties  is  commended  as 
most  consistent  with  equal  justipe  to  every  interest,  the  exemption  of  any 
particular  articles  from  the  payment  of  duties  is  objected  to,  on  the  gi-ound 
of  inequality  and  partiality  to  certai^i  favored  classes.  It  is  true  that  under 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  tJiere  wa.s  a  constant  effort,  and  in 
general  a  s|^ccesi?ful  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  section  to  which  the  protected 
interests  mainly  belonged,  so  to  arrange  l^e  scheme  of  federal  taxation  that 
the  duties  actually  imposed  should  operate  as  bounties  to  them,  by  hindering 
the  competition  of  foreign  commodities  with  similar  articles  produced  by 
them,  and  that  thv  thin^rs  which  the v  consumed  as  the  raw  materials  of  their 
manufactures,  or  otherwise,  should  be  exempt  from  duties.  The  exemption 
as  well  as  the  duties  seemed  to  aggravate  the  unequal  bearing  of  the  system. 
To  them  both  the  duties  and  the  exemptions  were  bounties.  To  us  the 
duties  were  unmitigated  burthens,  taxing  us  directly  as  consumers,  and  indi- 
rectly <lepreciating  the  value  of  our  products ;  and  if  the  exemptions  yielded 
us  any  benefit,  it  was  remote,  indirect  and  undesigned.  But  though  both 
the  duties  and  the  exemptions  are  alike  beneficial  to  the  protected  interests, 
tbey  differ  very  widely  in  their  effects  upon  the  producers  of  those  commod- 
ities whhjh  find  their  i-hief  markets  abroad,  and  depend  for  their  exchange- 
able value  mainly  upon  foreign  commerce.  The  effect  of  the  duties  is  to 
diminish  the  importation  of  the  articles  upon  which  they  are  laid,  and 
thereby  to  detract  f'ro^i  the  commercial  value  of  the  exports.  For  if  the 
^ports  were  wholly  cut  off  the  value  of  the  exports  would  be  destroyed, 
andtherelflce  the  suppression  of  apart  of  the  Imports  must  impair  the  value 
of  the  exj^flrts  in  a  proportionate  aegrce.  But  the  exemption  from  duty  of 
iome  foreign  commodities,  by  disburthening  importntion  so  far  as  those 
articles  are  concerned,  facilitates  and  enlai^es  foreign  commerce,  and  there- 
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fore  tends  to  increase  the  value  of  the  exports.  The  benefit  of  such  exemp- 
tion, whether  of  p'aw  materials  of  manufacture  or  articles  of  direct  and 
general  consumption,  niav  be  greater  and  more  imipediate  to  the  manujae- 
turers  and  consumers  than  to  the  produccra  of  the  exports,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  whatever  disburthens  and  emancipates  importation  in  any  of  its 
branches,  -contributes,  in  some  measure,  to  increase  the  value  of  the  exports, 
t^ven  though  the  articles  exempted  from  duty  mA%  not  be  suc]i»  as  arc 
received  in  direct  exchange  for  the  exports.  Thus,  for  example,  the  cont- 
mercial  value  of  cotton  and  tobacco  may  be  enhanced  by  the  free  importa- 
tion of  tea  and  coffee,  though  it  if  only  by  an  indirect  and  circuitous 
process  that  those  articles  are  exchanged  K>r  each  other. 

This  is  very  signally  illustrated  by  the  effect  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  188a, 
commonly  called  the  Compromise  Act,  upon  tkc  vahie  of  the  exports  from 
the  United  States. 

The  Act  went  into  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1833.  The  imme- 
diate reduction  of  the  duties  on  the  protected  articles  was  very  inconsider« 
able — only  one-tenth  of  the  excess  above  twenty  per  cent,  being  deducted, 
which  was  to  be  repeated  at  the  expiration  of  each  successive  period  of  two 
years:  in  1835,  1837  and  1839,  and  one  half  of  the  residue  of  such  excess 
was  to  be  deducted  in  December,  1841,  and  the  other  half  in  December, 
1842  ;  but  all  manufactures  of  flax,  all  manufactures  of  silk,  the  manufac- 
tures of  wool  known  as  worsted  stuff  goods,  and  many  other  articles  for 
which  no  protection  was  desired,  were  admitted  to  entry  free  from  duty^so 
that  the  free  list  was  very  much  enlarged.  In  the  three  years  inmiediately 
preceding  the  time  at  which  that  Act  took  effect,  the  value  of  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  was;  for  each  year,  respectively,  as  follows  :  1831, 
S61, 277,057;  1832,  S63,137,470;  1833,'S70,31 7,698;  but  in^lie  tRree  next 
succeeding  vears  the  value  of  the  exports  rose  to  $81,024,102  iu  1834, 
^101, 189,082  in  1835,  and  $106,916,680  in  1836.  But  in  addition  to  the 
enhanced  value  given  to  their  products  by  the  exemption  of  any  part  of 
the  imports  from  duty,  the  producers  of  tne  exports  are  also,  in  common 
with  all  other  consumers  of  the  exempted  articles,  or  those  into  the  compo^- 
tion  of  wliich  they  enter  as  materials,  are  benefitted  by  the  greater  abund- 
ance and  cheapness  of  such  articles,  caused  by  the  exemption. 

Tlie  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  expressly  declaws  that  **  ift> 
duties  or  taxes  on  importations  shall  be  laid  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch 
of  industry  ;"  but  it  does  not  imperatively  require  that  duties  shall  be  laid 
on  all  importations  oi*  on  any ;  it  leaves  the  Congress  perfectly  free  to  exer- 
cise the  power  of  laying  duties  on  iraport^or  not  as  they  may  think  proper, 
or  to  exercise  it  as  to  some  things  and  abstain  from  exercisinjj  it  as  to  others. 

e  any  difference  what  may  bte  the  motive  or  object  of  such 
abstinence.  It  would  be.no  usurpation  of  power,  and  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  their  constitutional  obligations,  to  exempt  any  article  from 
duty  with  a  view  to  promote  or  foster  some  branch  of  industry,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  not  to  discourage  and  obstruct  it.  And  besides,  that 
such  exemptions  are  strictly  constitutional,  they  do  not,  l!ke  protective 
duties,  promote  one  interest  at  the  expense  of  others ;  but  while  Uiey  m»y 
be  specially  beneficial  to  some  particular  branch  of  industry  are  not  only 
not  injurious,  but  in  some  measure  favorable  to  every  other.  But  above  all 
things,  where  revenue  is  the  object,' the  duties,  whether  oti  all  imports  or 
only  on  some,  ought  to  be  low.  It  can  not  be  too  ofleii  repeated,  or  too 
steadily  kept  in  mind,  that  duties  on  imports  raise  the  price  of  the  a'rti<4« 
on  which  they  are  laid,  by  causing  a  snlaller  quantity  to  be  imMKed  f  that 
the  higher  the  duty  on  any  article  the  less  will  be  the  quant^  imported, 
and  on  which  the  duty  will  be  paid,  until  the*  duty  pay  Be  raised  so  high  fb 
entirely  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  produce  no  revenue  at  all.     And, 
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on  the  contrary,  the  lower  the  duty  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity'  of  the 
article  imported  and  on  whieh  the  duty  will  be  paid.  So  that  no  increase 
of  duty  ever  adds  to  the  revenue  in  the  same  proixirtion,  and  no  reduction 
of  duty  ever  diminiphes  the  revenue  in  the  ratio  of  such  re4luction. 

We  deem  the^  propositions  so  important  and  so  fruitful  of  ini])ortant 
inferences,  that  we  shall  take  occasion  to  recur  to  them  again,  perhaps  more 
than  once,  and  endeavor  to  fortify  and  illustrate  them  with  facts  dift-ived 
froK  the  experience  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


AET.  Vn— THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACT. 


1.— PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  message  of  President  Davis  is  one  of  the  ablest  documents  that  ever 
emanated  frotn  an  executive  chair,  and  contrasted  with  the  weak,  illogica!, 
sophomoric  producftion  which  comes  to  us  from  the  Washington  despot,  fur- 
nishes no  mean  criterion  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  men,  and  of  the 
cause,  which  is  at  issue.     We  make  but  two  quotations : 

THE   SOUTH'S   power   OF   RESISTANCE. 

If  we  htisband  our  means  and  make  a  judicipus  use  of  our  resources,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  flx  a  limit  to  the  period  during  which  we  could  con- 
duct a  war  against  the  adversary  whom  we  now  encounter.  The  very 
efforts  which  he  makes  to  isolate  and  invade  us  must  exhaust  his  means, 
whilst  they  serve  to  complete  the  circle  an^J  diversify  the  ])roducti(A8  of 
our  industrial  system.  The  reconstruction  which  he  seeks  to  eflect  by  arms 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  palpably  impossible.  Not  only  do  the  causes 
which  induced  us  to  separate  still  exist  in  full  force,  but  tlvey  have  been 
strengthened,  and  whatever  doubt  may  have  lingered  in  the  minds  of  any, 
must  have  been  completely  dispelled  .by  subsequent  events.  Jf,  instead  of 
being  a  dissolution  of  a  league,  it  were  indeed  a  rebellion  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  we  might  find  ample  vindication  for  the  course  we  have  adopted, 
in  the  scenes  which  are  now  being  enacted  in  the  United  St<ates.     Our  peo- 

Ele  now  look  ^ith  contemptuous  astonishment  on  those  with  whom  they 
ad  been  so  recently  associated.  They  shrink  ^ith  aversion  from  th«  bare 
idea  of  renewing  such  a  connection.  When  they  see  a  president  making 
war  trithout  the  assent  of  Congress ;  wh^n  they  behold  judges  threatened 
because  they  maintain  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  so  sacred  to  freemen ; 
when  they  see  justice  and  law  trampled  under  the  armed  heel  of  military 
authority,  and  upright  men  and  innocent  women  dragged  to  distant  dun- 
geons upon  the  mere  edict  of  a  despot;,  when  they  find  all  this  tolerated 
and  amnauded  by  a  people  who  had  been  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom 
but  a  lew  months  ago,  tney  believe  that  there  must  be  some  radical  incom- 
patibility between  such  a  people  and  themselves.  With  such  a  po()j)le  we 
may  be  content  to  Aire  at  peace,  but  the  separation  w  final ;  and  for  the  in- 
dependence we  have  asserted  we  will  accept  no  alternative. 

The  nature  of  the  hostilities  which  they  have  waged  against-us  must  be 
characterized  as  barbarous  wherever  it  is  understood.  Thcv  have  bom- 
barded iiili^endcd  villages  without  giving  notice  to  wompn  and  children  to 
enable  them'  to  escape;  and,  in  one  instance,  selected  the  night  as  the 
period  when  fliey  might  surprise  them  most  effectually,  whilst  fisloep  and 
uiMuspicious  o^'   danger.     Arson  and   rapine,*  the  destruction   of  private 
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houses  and  property,  and  injuries  of  the  most  wanton  character,  even  upcm 
noncombatants,  have  marked  their  forays  along  our  borders  and  upon  our 
territory.  Although  we  ought  to  liavc  been  admonished  by  these  things, 
that  tliov  were  disposed  to  make  war  upon  us  in  the  most  cruel  and  relent- 
less spint,  yet  we  were  not  prepared  to  see  them  fit  out  a  large  naval  expe- 
dition, witjii  the  confessed  purpose. not  only  to  pillage  but  to  incite  a  servile 
insurrct'tion  in  our  midst. 

If  they  convert  their  soldiers  into  incendiaries  and  robbers,  and  involve 
us  in  a  species  of  war  which  claims  noncombatants,  women  and  children  as 
its  victims,  they  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  outlaws  and  enemies  of  man- 
kin<l.  There  are  certain  rights  of  humanity  which  are  entitled  to  respect, 
even  in  war,  and  he  who  rtfuses  to  regard  them  forfeits  his  claim,  if  cap- 
tured, to  be  considered  as  a  •prisoner  of  war,  but  must  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  as  an  offender  against  all  law,  human  and  divine. 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS. 

In  conducting  this  war,  we  have  sought  no  aid  and  proposed  no  alliances 
offensive  and  defensive  abroad.  We  have  asked  for  a  recognized  place  in 
the  great  family  of  nations,  but  in  doing  so  we  have  demanded  nothing  for 
which  we  did  not  offer  a  fair  equivalent.  The  advantages  of  intercourse 
are  mutual  amons^st  nations,  and  m  seeking  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
we  were  only  endeavoring  to  place  that  intercourse  under  the  regulation  of 
public  law.  Perhaps  we  liad  tl^  rin;ht,  if  we  had  chosen  to  exercise  jt,  to 
ask  to  know  whethtjr  the  pnnciple  that  *'  blockades  to  be  binding  must  be 
effectual,"  so  solemnly  announced  by  the  great  powera  of  Europe  at  Paris, 
is  to  be  generally  enforced  or  applied  only  to  particular  parties. 

When  the  Confederate  States  at  your  last  session  became  a  party  to  the 
declaration  reaHirming  this  principle  of  international  law,  which  has  been 
recognized  so  long  by  publicists  and  Governments,  we  certainly  sumxMed 
that  it  was  to  be  universally  enforced.  The  customary  law  of  nations  is 
made  up  of  their  practice  rather  than  their  declarations ;  and  if  such  decla- 
rations are  only  to  be  enforced  in  particular  instances,  at  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  make  them,  then  the  commerce  of  the  world,  so  far  from  being 
placed  under  the  regulation  of  a  geperal  law,  will  become  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  those  who  execute  or  suspend  it  at  will.  If  such  is  to  be  ^le 
course  of  nations  in  regard  to  this  law,  it  is  plain  that  it  will  thus  become  a 
rule  for  the  weak  and  not  for  the  strong. 

Feeling  that  such  views  must  be  taken  by  the  neutral  nations  of  the 
earthf  I  have  caused  the  evidence  to  be  collected  which  proves  completely 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  proclaimed  blockade  of  our  coast,  ana  shall 
direct  it  to  be  laid  before  such  Governments  as  shall  afford  us  the  means  of 
being  heard.  But,  although  we  should  -be  benefitted  by  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  so  solemnly  declared  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  we  are  not 
depenilent  on  that  enforcement  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
As  long  as  hostilities  cpntinue,  the  Confederate  States  will  exhibit  a  steadily- 
inci-easing  capacity  to  furnish  their  troops  with  food,  clothing  and  ams.  li 
they  shoukl  be  forced  to  forego  many  of  the  luxuries  and  some  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  they  will,  at  least,  ha?e  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  they 
are  thus  daily  becoming  more  and  more  independenB  of  thr  rest  of  the 
world.  If,  in  this  process,  labor  in  the  Confederate  States  should  be  gi^^d- 
ually  diverted  from  those  great  Southern  staples  which  have  given  life  to  » 
much  of  tiie  commerce  of  mankind  into  othe-r  channels,  so  as  to  make  them 
rival  producer  instead  of  profitable  customers,  they  will  not  hi^#ie  only  or 
even  the  chief  losers  by  this  change  in  the  direction  of  their  iiidustry. 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  cotton  supply  fi*om  the  Southern  States  could 
only  be  totally  cut  off  by  the  subversion  of  our  social  system,  yet  it  i£  plain 
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that  a  long  contiouanoe  of  this  blockade  might,  l^  a  diversion  of  labor  and 
an  investment  of  capital  in  other  employments,  so  diminish  the  supply  affto 
bring  ruin  uCton  all  those  interests  of  foreign  countries  which  are  clependent 
on  that  staple.  For  every  laborer  who  is  diverted  from  the  culture  of  cotton 
in  the  South,  perhaps  four  times  as  many  elsewhere,  who  have  found  sub- 
sistence in  the  various  employments  growing  out  of  its  use^will  be  forced, 
also,  to  change  their  occupation. 

While  the  war  which  is  waged  to  take  from  us  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment can  never  attain  that  end,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  it  may  worj^ 
a  revolution  in  the  industrial  system  of  the  world,  which  may  cajry  suffer- 
ing to  other  lands  sls  well  as  to  our  own.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  (Con- 
tinue this  struggle  in  humble  dependence  upon  Providence,  from  whose 
searcfiinjj  scrutinv  we  cannot  conceal  the  secrets  of  our  hearts,  and  to 
whose  rule  we  confidently  submit  our  destinies.  For  the  rest,  we  shall 
depend  upon  ourselves — Liberty  is  always  won  where  there  exists  the 
nnconquerabfe  will  to  be  free ;  and  we  have  reason  to  know  the  strength 
that  is  given,  by  a  conscious  sense  not  only  of  the  magnitude  but  of  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENt — A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  hath  pleased  Alfriighty  God,  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of 
events,  to  protect  and  defend  the  Confederate  States  hitherto,  in  their  con- 
flict with  tneir  enemies,  and  to  be  unto  them  a  shield  :. 

And,  whereas,  with  grateful  thanks  we  recognize  His  hand,  and  acknowl- 
edge that  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Him,  belongeth  the  victory ;  and  in  bumble 
dependence  upon  His  Almiglity  strength,  and  trusting  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  we  appeal  to  Him,  that  be  may  set  at  naught  the  efforts  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  put  them  to  confusion  and  shame : 

Now,  thert- fore,  I,  JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  in  view  of  the  impending  conflict,  do  hereby  set  apart  FRIDAY, 
the  15th  day  of  November,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer; 
and  I  do  hereby  invite  the  Reverend  Clergy  and  the  people  of  these  Con- 
federate States,  to  repair  on  tji&t  day  to  their  usual  places  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  our  arms,  that  He 
may  give  us  victory  over  our  enemies,  preserve  our  homes  and  altars  from 
pollution,  and  secure  to  us  the  restoration  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States,  at 
[l.  8.]  Richmond,  this  thirtv-first  day  of  Octol)er,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
By  the  President : 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Secretary  of  State. 

Subjoined  is  the  official  report,  by  telegraph,  of  the  battle  of  Belmont, 
and  President  Davis'  reply : 

Headquarters,  Ist  Division,  Western  Dep^^rtment, 

Co^UMiJUS,  Ky.,  November  7,  1861, 
To  General  Headquarters^  Richmond.,  fhi^ough  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnson: 

The  enemy  can^e  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Belmont  at  an 
^arly-hour  to-day,  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  strong.  They  landed 
under  cover  of  their  gunboats  and  attacked  Col.  Tappan's  camp. 

I  sent  over  three  regiments,  under  Gen.  Pillow,  to  its  relief;  then,  at 
intervals,  three  others ;  then  Gen.  Cheatham.  I  then  took  over  two  others 
in  person,  to  support' a  fiank  movement  which  I  had  direc^d.  It  was  a 
hard-fought  battle,  lasting  from  half-past  ten,  A.  m.,  to  five,  p.  M. 

They  took  Beltzhoover's  battery ;  four  pieces. of  which  we  recaptured. 
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The  enemy  were  thoroughly  routed.  We  pursued  them  to  their  boats, 
seven  miles;  then  drove 'their  boats  before  us. 

The  road  -was  strewn  with  their  dead  and  wounded,  guns^anununition 
and  equipments. 

Our  loss  is  considerable ;  theirs  heavy. 

Signed  L.  Polk,  Major-General  Commanding. 

[reply   of   PRISBIDENT   DAVIS.] 

Richmond,  Nov.  9,  1861. 
To  Major-General  Polk : 

Your  telegram  received.  Accept,  for  yourself  and  the  oflTicers  and  mep 
unde;*  your  command,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  glorious  contribution  you 
have  just  made  tOdOur  common  cause.  Our  countrymen  must  long  runiem- 
ber  gratcAilly  to  read  the  activity,  the  skill,  courage  and  devotion  of  the 
army  at  Belmont. 

Signed  JeTTf.  Davis. 

General  Beauregard,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  General  Evan^  brilliant 
victory  at  Leesburg,  issued  the  following  General  Ordere  to  the  first  corps 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac : 

Headquarters  First  Corps  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Near  Centreville,  Va.,  October  23d,  1861, 
[^General  Orders  J  No,  64.] 

The  General  commandmg,  in  communicating  to  his  army  cdq)s  General 
Orders,  No.  47,  dated  October  22d,  1861,  from  the  head(juarters  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  must  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  to  express  his  con- 
fident hope  that  all  of  his  command,  officers  and  men,  by  the  brilliant 
achievement  of  their  comrades  in  arms,  of  the  seventh  brigade,  on  the  2l8t 
inst.,  will  be  assured  of  our  ability  to  cope  successfully  with  the  foe,  arrayed 
against  us  in  whatsoever  force  he  may  offer  battle.  Under  the  inspiration 
of  a  just  cause,  defending  all  we  hold  dear  on  earth,  or  worth  living  for, 
and  with  the  manifest  aid  of  the  God  of  Battles,  we  can  and  must  drive 
our  invaders  from  the  soil  of  Virginia,  despi^  their  numbers  and  their  long 
accumulated  war  equipage. 

Soldiers  of  the  First  Corps :  Your  enemy  is  demoralized  by  the.se  de- 
feats ;  his  numbers  give  but  temporary  confidence,  which  at  all  times  yotl 
can  dissipate  in  an  instant,  when  animated  by  the  resolution  to  conquer  or 
die  facing  him.  Af\er  the  fiu<^cess  of  the  seventh  brigade  in  <her  confiict  of 
the  21st  October,  no  o<lds  must  discourage  or  make  you  doubtful  of  victory, 
when  you  are  cAlled  upon  by  your  General  engaged  in  battle. 
By  command  of  General  Beauregard. 

Signed  Thos.  Jordan,  -1.  .4.  GeneraL 

General  Sterling  Pricfe  thus  concludes  his  report  of  the  bnlliant  victory 
which  was  won  by  him  at  Lexington,  Missouri : 

Our  entire  lo^ss  iti  this  series  of  engagements  amounts  to  twenty-five 
killed  and  seventy-two  wounded.     The  enemy's  loss  wa^  much  greater. 

The  visible  fruits  of  this  almost,  bloodless  victory  are  great — about  three 
thousand  five  hundred  prisoners,  amon^  whom  are  ColoneIs\Miilligan,  Mar- 
shall, Peabody,  White,  Grover,  Major  Van  Horn,  and  one  liundred  and 
eighteen  other  commissioned  officers,  five  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  mor- 
tars, over  three  thousand  stand  of  infantry  arms,  a  large  number  of  sabres, 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  horoes,  ifiany  sets  of  cavalry  equipments, 
wagons, 'teanis^  ammutiition,  tnore  than  one  hundred  thousand*  dollars  worth 
of  commissary  store*,  and  a  large  amount  of  other  property.  In  addition  to 
all  this*!  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  of  the  pub- 
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lie  rc'corda,  which  Iwul  been  stolen  from  their  pro]>er  custodian,  and  about 
nine  hundred  thousaml  dollars  in  money,  of  which  the  bank  of  this  place 
had  been  robbed,  au<l  which  I  have  caused  to  be 'returned  to  it. 

This  victory  has  demonstrated  the  fitness  of  our  citizen  soldiery  for  the 
tedious  operations  of  a  siege,  as  well  as  for  a  da.«hing  charge.'  They  lay  for 
fifty-two  hours  in  the  open  air,  without  tents  or  covering,  regardless  of  the 
sun  and  rain:  and  in  the  very  presence  of  a  watchful  and  desperate  foe, 
manfully  repilling  every  assault,  and  patiently  awaiting  my  ordyrs  to  storm 
the  fortifications.  No  general  ever  commanded  a  braver  or  better  army.  1% 
is  composed  of  the  best  blood  and  bravest  men  of  Missouri. 

Where  nearly  every  one,  officers  and  men,  behaved  so  well,  as  is  known 
to  your  Exeellenoy  (who  was  present  with  the  anny  during  the?  whole 
period  embraced  in  this  report),  it  is  im])ossible  to  make  special  mention  of 
individuals,  without  seeminjrlv  makin<;  invidious  distinctions.  But  I  mav 
be  permitted  to  express  my  personal  obligations  to  my  volunteer  aids  as 
well  as  to  my  staflT,  for  their  eificient  services  and  prompt  attention  to  all 
mv  orders. 

Major  Turner,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  Pensacola,  has  issued  the 
following  General  Order,  complimentary  to  our  troops  on  their  signal  vic- 
tor}- over  the  enemy  ath'r  a  two  days  bombardment.  lie  puts  to  blush  the 
boastful  threats  of  Colonel  Brown,  that  he  could  annihilate  the  \vorks  and 
defences  of  IVnsacola  in  a  few  houi'^ : 

IIkadquarteus  Army  of  Pknsacoi.a, 

Near  Pensacola,  Fla.,  2">th  November,  1861. 
[Ccnemf  Orfff'i\  Xo.  1.3o.] 

Tlie  signal  success  whirh  has  crowned  our  forty  hours  crinflict  with  the 
arrogant  and  confident  eiu'niy — whose  Government,  it  seems,  is  lK>urly 
looking  Ibr  an  announcement  of  his  success  in  captunng  our  jiosition — 
should  fill  our  hearts  v/ith  gratitude  to  a  merciful  IVoviilence.  This  terrific 
bombar(hncnt  of  more  than  a  hundred  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibiv — <*aus- 
iiii;  the  v«'rv  cartli  to  tremble  around  us — has,  from  the  wild  firing  of  the 
enemy,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  only  seven  lives,  with  eight  woundetl— but 
two  of  them  seriously — five  of  the  deaths  from  an  accident,  and  but  two 
from  the  enemy's  shot. 

We  have  cripT>lcd  their  ships  and  driven  them  oflT,  and  forced  the  garri- 
son of  Fort  Pi«"Kcns,  in  itK  impotent  rage,  to  slake  it.*<  revenge  by  firing  on 
our  hosj^tal  and  burning  the  habitations  of  our  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  driven  therefrom  bv  an  unannounced  storm  of  shot 
and  shell. 

For  th«  coobuiss,  devotion  and  coHspicuons  gallantry  of  the  troops,  the 
General  tendei-s  his  conlial  thanks;  but  fi»r  the  i>reci8ion  of  their  finng  in 
this  their  first  practice,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  veterans,  he  is 
unable  to  express  admiration.  Their  country  and  their  enemy  will  both 
rememlxT  the  22d  and  2.Jd  of  November. 
By  comuiaiul  of  Major-(Jeneral  Bragg. 

Gko.  G.  Garnku,  Assisfant  Ailjntant-CUntvaL 

Congres.s  has  ratified  the  convention  concluded  between  the  Coideilerate 
States  Government  and  the  ( 'onmiissioners  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
Missouri.  The  conv<'nlion  is  signed  by  Secretary  Flunter  on  the  j)art  of 
the  (jovennnciff,  and  bv  Messrs.  E.  C.  Cabell  and  Thomas  L.  Sm'a<l,  C(un- 
missioners,  on  behalf  of  the  SUite  of  Missouri.  The  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion aw  in  conformity  t«»  tlie  A<t  of  Congress  approved  August  20th,  18U1, 
nroviding  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Confederacy  on  her  adopt- 
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ing  an  appropriate  ordinance  of  secession.  We  annex  copies  of  the  sereral 
articles  of  the  convention  as  ratified  by  Congress : 

Articlk  I.  The  State  of  Misriouri  shall  be  admitted  into  .said  Confederacy  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  States  coinpo.'iing  the  same,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  ::et  forth  in  the  second  section  of  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate Status,  entitled  "An  Act  to  aid  the  State  of  MiiSsouri  in  repcUiu;^  iuvafion 
by  the  United  States,  and  to  authorize  the  admission  of  said  State  as  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  for  other  imrpuse:*,"  approved  August  20. 
1861. 

•  Art.  II.  Until  said  State  of  Missouri  shall  l>econie  a  meml>cr  of  .-aid  Confede- 
racy, the  whole  military  force,  material  of  war  and  military  opera  don,  offen^ire 
and  defensive,  of  said  State,  shall  be  under  the  chief  control  aud  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  upon  the  same  ba:»iii!,  principles  aiid  footiiit;  as 
if  said  State  were  now  and  during  the  interval  a  member  of  said  Confederacy — the 
said  State  force,  togotber  with  that  of  the  Cv)nfcderate  States,  to  be  employed  for 
their  common  defence. 

Art.  III.  The  State  of  Missouri  will,  whenever  she  becomes  a  member  of  .<aid 
Confederacy,  turn  over  to  the  said  Confederate  States  all  the  public  property,  naval 
stores  and  munitions  of  war  of  which  she  may  then  be  in  possession,  acquired  from 
the  United  States  (excepting  the  public  loan),  on  the  same  terms,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  other  States  of  said  Confederacy  have  done  in  like  cases. 

Art.  IV.  All  expenditures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war,  incurred  by 
the  State  of  Missouri  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  convention, 
shall  be  met  and  provided  for  by  the  Confederate  States. 

Art.  V.  The  alliance  hereby  made  between  the  said  Confeuer^e  State?:^  and  the 
State  of  Mi.'jsouri  shall  be  ofTeusive  and  defensive,  and  shall  be  and  remain  in  force 
during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  war  with  the  United  States,  or  until  super- 
seded by  the  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Confederacy,  and  shall  take  effect 
from  the  date  thereof,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  thircLiftjctiou  of  the  afore- 
said Act,  approved  August  20th,  1861. 

The  i^eople  of  Kentucky  will  soon  be  united  in  holy  brotherhood  with 
their  brethern  of  the  South,  in  the  present  giant  stru>fglci  against  dcs|)otic 
power.  .  The  following  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted  by  the 
Convention  at  Russcllville,  under  which  a  plan  of  rrovisional  Government 
was  set  on  foot  : 

DKCLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  A!ID  ORDINANCE  OT  SEPARATION. 

Wherenfi,  The  Federal  Constitution,  which  created  the  (ioverument  of  the  United 
States,  was  declared  by  the  framers  thereof  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
was  intended  to  limit,  and  did  expressly  limit,  the  powers  of  said  Government  tg  cer- 
tain general  specified  purposes,  and  did  expressly  reserve  to  the  States  and  people  all 
other  powers  whatever,  and  the  President  and  Congress  have  treated. this  supreme 
law  of  the  Union  with  contempt,  and  usuri^ed  to  themselves  the  power  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  the  people,  against  the  express  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  have  thus  substituted  for  the  highest  forms  of  rational  lib- 
erty and  constitutional  government  a  central  despotism,  founded  upon  the  ignorant 
prejudices  of  the  masses  of  Northern  society,  aud  instead  of  giving  protection,  with 
the  Constitution,  to  the  people  of  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  have  turned  loose 
upon  them  the  unrestrained  and  raging  passions  of  mobs  and  fanatics;  and  because 
wo  now  seek  to  hold  our  liberties,  our  property,  our  homes,  and  our  families,  under 
the  protection  of  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  have  blockaded  our  ports^  in- 
vaded our  soil,  and  waged  war  upon  our  people  lor  tlie  purpose  of  subjugating  us  to 
their  will. 

And  ichereati,  Our  own  honor  aud  our  duty  to  posterity  demand  that  we  shall  not 
relinquish  our  own  liberty,  and  shall  not  abandon  the  rights  of  our  descendairts  and 
the  world  to  the  inestimable  blessings  of  constitutional  government,  therefore, 

lU  it  ordaiiicif,  That  we  do  hereby  forever  sever  our  connection  lyith  the  (govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  wo  do  hereby  declare 
Kentucky  to  be  a  free  and  independent  State,  clothed  with  all  power  to  fix  her  own 
destiny  aud  to  secure  her  own  rights  and  liberties. 

And  ichereaa,  The  majority  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  have  ^violated  their 
most  solemn  pledges  made  before  the  election,  and  deceived  and  betrayed  the  peo- 
ple; have  abandoned  the  position  of  neutrality  assumed  by  themselves  and  the 
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people,  and  invited  into  the 'State  the  organized  armies  of  Lincoln  j  have  abdicated 
the  (Tovernment  in  favor  of  the  military  despotism  which  they  have  placed  AruuHd 
themselves,  but  cannot  control,  and  have  abandoned  the  duty  of  shielding  the  citi- 
zen with  their  protection;  have  thrown  upon  our  people  and  the  Ptnto  the 'horrors 
and  ravages  of  war,  instead  of  attempting  to  preserve  the  peace:  and  haver  voted 
men  and  money  for  the  war  waged  by  the  North  for  the  destruction  of  our  constitu- 
tional right* :  have  violated  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution  by  bArrowin^ 
five  millions  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  war  without  a  vote  of  the  peojile ; 
have  peruiitt"d  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  our  citizens,  and  transferred  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Executive  to  a  military  commission  of  partiz^fe  ; 
have  seen  the  writ  of  hnbf.nH  corpus  suspended  without  an  effort  for  its  iircscrvation. 
and  permitted  our  people  to  be  driven  in  exile  from  their  homes:  have  Kubjected 
our  propert}'  to  confiscation,  and  our  persons'  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  as 
felons,  because  we  may  choose  to  take  part,  in  a  contest  for  civil  liberty  and  con* 
stitutional  government,  agiiinst  a  sectional  nrajority  waging  war  against  the  people 
and  institutions  uf  fifti'cu  independent  Statqftof  the  old  Federal  Union  ;  and  have 
done  all  the^e  things  deliberately,  against  the  warnings  and  vetoes  of  the  (Gover- 
nor, and  the  solemn  remonstrances  of  the  minority  in  the  Senate  and  House -of 
Representatives  ;  therefore, 

Ife  if  /ni/kcf  ordnhie'ff  That  the  unconstitutional  edict*  of  a  factious  majority  of 
a  Legislature,  thus  false  to  their  pledges,  their  honor,  and  their  interests,  are  not 
law,  and  that  huch  a  Government  is  unworthy  of  the  support  of  a  brave  and  free 
people;  and  we  do  hereby  dcc-lare  that  the  people  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
t«  said  Government,  and  have  the  riirht  to  establish  anv  Government  which  to  them 
may  seem  best  adapted  to  the  j>resurvation  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  Hon.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  in  his  address  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, thus  sums  up  some  of  the  enormities  practiced  upon  the  people  of 
that  State  by  the  Lincoln  mercenaries  : 

Every  day  foreign  armed  bands  are  making  seizures  among  the  people.  Hun- 
dreds of  citizens,  old  and  yonng,  venerable  magistrates,  whose  lives  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  love  of  the  people,  have  been  cem pelted  to  fly  from  their  homes 
and  families  to  escape  imprisonment  and  exile  at  the  hands  of  Northern  and  Ger- 
man soldiers,  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  military  subordinates. 
While  yet  holding  an  important  political  trust  confided  by  Kentucky,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  my  homo  and  family  or  sufi'er  imprisonment  and  exile.  If  it  is  asked 
why  I  did  not  meet  the  arrest  and  seek  a  trial,  my  answer  is,  that  I  would  have 
welcomed  an  arrest,  to  be  followed  by  a  judge  and  jury,  but  you  well  know  I  could 
not  have  secured  these  constitutional  rights.  I  would  have  been  transported  be- 
yond the  State,  to  languish  in  some  Federal  fortress  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
oppressor.  Witness  the  fate  of  More-head  and  his  Kentucky  associates  in  their 
distant  and  gloomy  prison. 

The  case  of  the  gentleman  just  mentioned  is  an  example  of  many  others,  and  it 
meets  every  element  in  a  definition  of  despotism.  If  it  should  occur  in  England  it 
would  be  righted,  or  it  would  overturn  the  British  Empire.  He  is  a  citizen  and  a 
native  of  Kentucky.  As  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  Speaker  of  the  Houiie  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  Ashland  District,  and  Governor  of  the  State, 
yon  have  known,  trustad  and  honored  him  during  a  public  service  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  He  is  eminent  for  his  ability,  his  amiable  character  and  his  blameless 
life.  Yet  this  man,  without  indictment,  without  warrant,  without  accusation,  but 
by  the  order  of  President  Lincoln,  was  seized  at  midnight,  in  his  own  house,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  family,  was  led  through  the  streets  of  Louisville,  as  I  am  informed, 
with  his  hands  crossed  and  pinioned  before  him,  was  carried  out  of  the  State  and 
district,  and  now  lies  a  prisoner  in  a  fortress  in  New  York  harbor,  a  thousand  miles 
away.  Do  you  think  that  any  free  ^legislature  ever  assembled  in  Kentucky  since 
the  days  of  Charles  Scott  and  Isaac  Shelby,  until  now,  would  have  permitted  such 
a  spectacle  to  dishonor  the  State  !  No  !  Fellow-citizens,  the  Legislature  could  not 
have  been  Itate ! 

I  would  speak  of  these  things  with  the  simple  solemnity  which  their  magnitude 
demands,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  the  expression  of  a  just  indignation,  while  we 
8mart*under  such  enormities.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  thousands  of  soldiers  on  our  soil, 
nearly  all  from  the  North,  and  most  of  them  foreigners,  whom  he  employs  as  hit 
instruments  to  do  these  things.  But  few  Keutuckians  have  enlisted  under  his 
Standard,  for  we  are  no^  yet  accustomed  to  bis  peculiar  form  of  liberty. 
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I  will  not  pursue  the  disgraceful  subject.  Has  Kentueky  jja."-?cJ  out  of  the  con- 
tiol  of  her  own'  people?  Shall  liirclings  of  the  pen.  receutly  imported  from  the 
North,  sitting  in  grand  sot-urity  nt  the  capitol,  force  puhlic  opinion  to  approve 
these  usurpations Hud  point  out  victim.^?  Shall  Mr.  l^incoln.  through  his  (Ivrman 
mercenaries,  imprison  or  exile  the  ciiildren  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foun<latiim  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  compel  our  noble  people  to  exhaust  them.«r^lves  in  t'urnish- 
ing  the  money  t^  de:<troy  their  own  freedom?  Never,  while  Kentuc^  remains  the 
Kentucky  of  old!  Never,  while  thousands  of  her  gallant  sons  have  the  will  and 
the  nerve  to  make  the  State  »iing  to  the  music  of  their  rifle?  ! 

In  or(U»r  that  it  may  be  put  upon  record  against  what  odds  the  little  forttt 
at  Port  Rijyal  were  recently  called  upon  to  contend,  and  which  they  did  so 
gallantly  and,  as  might  have  been  known,  fruitlessly  contend,  we  give  an 
account  of  the  Yankee  armament  engageil: 

WAH  VKSSF.I.S. 

Stcanici-s. — Flag-ship  Wabash,  5S  g%n? :  :<hip  Minnesota,  57;  ship   Roanoke,  64. 

Stt't'huj  WxHrlt. —  Frigate  St.  Lawrence.  50  guns:  «lo«»p-of-war  V*»ndalia,  20: 
shiop  «»f-war  Jamestown,  22:  8l(M»p-4>f-war  Cumberhind,  24:  .^l«>op-of.wnr  Savannah, 
2i:  s'.oop-of-war  Dale,  1(5. 

(jn,ih>,ittH. — Albatpj.ss.  Alabama.  Augusta,  Curlew,  Dale.  Floridjj,  Harriet  Lane, 
Troqmii.-,  Isaac  Smith,  James  A<lger,  Mohican,  M«tunt  Venmn,  New  London, 
Ottowa,  Pawnee,  Pembina,  Ponguin,  Pocahontas,  Quaker  City,  K.  H.  F«»rbes, 
Seminole.  Seneca,  I'nadilla,  Yankee,  Young  America. 

The  gunlutat.s  generally  carry  n  eleven-inch  Dahlgren  forw.ird.  and  aro  .'xrmed 
bc>"ide.s  with  one  rilled  gun  and  from  two  to  f»»ur  twenty-four  pounders. 

FKIlllV  BOATS. 

The  feny  boats  are  ojipablc  ('f  carrying  from  five  hundred  to  nine  hundred  racn. 
andure  gcniTully  armed  with  six  gun."  ej»ch.  The  following  i#  the  li.st  «.f  t'.j«>:^e  .«ent 
with  the  c\i)edition  : 

Baltimore,  Commo«lore  Perry,  Kagle.  Ellen,  Fitlsan  Allen,  Mayflower,  Phihidel- 
phia,  Pocahontu.<(,  Star,  Stepping  Stone  and  Whitehall. 

TUANSI'ORTS. 

St^,i,„^,'H.—\Y\i^,    L20C    ton.^:    Atlantic,  2,S45:  Alabama,  1,201:   IJaltic.  2.72.3: 

llclvi.lerc.  I,(M»U:  Hen  Deford,  l.USO  ;  Champion, :  Cahnwba.  I.Oi:} :  (:o;»t/.ac.»riJ- 

co«,  l,.iMO  ;  Daniel  Webster,  l,tl."5.) ;  De  Soti<,  1,(>75  ;  Kmpire  City,  l,7.)l  :  Kricj's'Mii, 
1,«.M)2:  Fl«»ridu,  1,261  ;  Illinois,  2,12.? ;  Locust  Point.  tfrJ :  Marion,  «U0;  MaTanz;\s 
875;  Merccdia,  I.n70;  Ocean  Queen,  2.S(i2:  Oriental.  1.000:  Parkerpburg,  715:  Phil- 
adelphia, l.2o.S;  Ptitoin.vc,  4  IS:  Ut)an(d<e,  l,(»71:  Santiago  de  Cuba,  1,S50:  Spalding, 
:  Star  of  the  South,  900  ;  Vanderbilt.  :{,;500  ;  Winfield  Soott, . 

saii.im;  vksski.s. 

(ireat  Kepttblic,  ;»,."i5<l  (uns  :   Ocean   Kxpress,   1,097;  Courier, ;    Zenas  Coffin, 

.'WS;  (i.dilen  Kagle,  1,I2.S:  <!em  of  the  Seai«. . 

All  of  the  transports  are  fully  armed,  and  have  a  erew  on  btiard  to  work  thi*  gnus. 
Several  trainsports  were  uilded  to  the  fleet  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  entire  At- 
laulii'.  s;|uadron  will  co-<»pcrale  with  the  expetlition. 

Tlie  cxpctlition  consists,  in  all.  of  eighty  \  esscls.  Of  the^ic,  three  are  steam  frigatcA. 
six  others  are  sailing  m-ii-of-war,  twenty-six  are  gunboats,  twelve  ferry  boats,  and 
thirty  steam  an<l  six  sailing  transpurts. 

TKOOl'S. 

These  vcssols  carry,  besides  their  full  erew.s,  a  force  of  about  thirty  tboiisund 
sobiiers — half  of  ihem  the  best  trained  troops  of  Cieneral  MeClellan's  command.  The 
cry  ihatthc  army  of  (Scner.vl  MciJIellan  ncedetl  more  men,  wliich  has  for  Hr  many 
weeks  vcxc  I  impatient  soui.<<,  is  n<»w  explained,  it  was  not  our  land  forces,  but  t>ur 
nu\  al  expiM!iii«iii  that  nietle«l  more  men.  \Wien  troops  went  on  to  Washington  it 
was  only  lliai  (ithcrs,  better  drilled  and  more  experienced,  might  be  Ment  lo  Auiiup- 
oiis  in  reaidiues^  to  embark  in  the  ships  ol'the  expedition.  Thus,  from  lime  to  time, 
by  the  patriotic  rea«rnu>s  of  the  po<*ple  to  respon«l  to  a  call,  the  precipe  purport  oJ' 
which  liiL-y  did  not  «|nite  comprehend,  our  gallant  (leneval  w:us  enab1);d  to  detach 
from  his  army  a  lar;;e  force  iM"  the  best  soldiers  he  Inwl.  We  need  not  «iy  that 
these  tr>ops  are  well  arme«l  and  ably  oflicisred.  Neither  care  nor  expense  have 
beyn  sparetl  In  make  their  ouliit  complete — in  arms  of  all  kind.s,  in  great  gun's,  »hut, 
dhetl,  amnuinitiun,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war. 

"The  enemy  oj'cupy,"  .s;iys  a  cotcinjMM'ary,  "  the  captuivd  batteries  at 
Port  lloyal.     They  have;  not  venturc«l  out  in  force.     Occitsionaily  a  btmt 
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load  of  their  pluckiest  soldiers  steals  eautiously  up  Broad  river  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reeoiiuoisanee.  A  party  of  these  vandals  landed  at  a  plantation 
called  Buckitirrham,  one  day  last  week.  At  the  sight  of  a  company  of  our 
riflemen,  tliey  fled  to  their  ooats  and  made  their  way  down  the  river  with 
all  po«>il)le  speed.  The  accounts  in  the  Northern  papers  of  the  capture  of 
thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  is  all  fudge.  In  every  direction  the  patriotic 
planters  liave  flred  their  cotton  and  buildings,  and  where  the  cotton  had 
not  been  gathered  from  the  plant  gancrs  of  negroes  have  been  sent  into  the 
field  to  trample  it  into  the  earth.  Mr.  Mikell  destroyed  $40,000  worth  of 
cotton  iu  cue  night,  and  Hon.  John  Townsend  burned  a  like  quantity. 
Every  nijrht  since  the  battle  at  Port  Roval  the  skies  have  been  illuminated 
by  tlie  burning  plantations,  and  from  the  battery  in  Charleston  looking 
southwai-d,  vast  volumes  of  smoke  can  be  seen  rising  by  day. 

*'  The  battle  of  Port  Royal  was  fought  with  distinguished  njallantry  by  our 
troo|)s.  Tlie  two  militia  artillery  companies  iu  Fort  Walker  wei'e  com- 
posed exolii.'^ively  of  German  citizens  of  Charleston,  and  were  conmianded 
bv  Col.  tJolm  A.  Wagener,  of  the  First  llegiment  of  Artillery,  8.  C.  M., 
hunsolf  a  Avorthy  German.  Though  the  enemy  had  four  hundred  guns,  and 
we  scarcely  forty — though  our  force  actively  engaged  waa  not  over  two 
hundnd,  while  the  enemy's  guns  were  worked  by  at  least  two  thousand 
men,  our  brave  German  fellow-citizens  stcMxl  to  their  posts  for  five  hours; 
and  when  they  retreated  they  went  off  in  good  onler,  the  report  of  Duponi 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  They  did  not  leave  until  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  enemy  were  about  to  cut  off  tlieir  retreat  altogether.  The 
history  of  tlie  l»attle  and  the  struggle  of  Wagener  and  his  Carolina  Ger- 
mans fiiiaiust  the  hosts  of  the  invader  are  vet  to  be  written.- 

"  Tliere  is  no  panic  in  Charleston,  as  has  been  represented.      Some  timirl 

f)eople  hav«  gone  into  the  country,  and  some  of  the  extortioners  and  sjhjcu- 
ators.  wiio  had  been  swindling  the  peoj)le  and  soldiers,  attempted  to  get 
away  wlien  there  was  a  prospect  of  having  military  duty  to  tlo,  but  the 
Mayor  ha-*  stopped  this  villainy  by  orderin<j  that  hereafter  no  one  shall 
leave  the  city  without  a  passport  signe<l  by  hnnsclf " 


-••»■ 


ABT.  VIII.-THE  COAL  FIELDS  OF  ABKAKSA8. 
To  Ki)i Tou  Dk  Bow's  Rkview: 

The  most  ininortant  mineral  protluction  of  the  whole  earth,  perhaps,  i« 
that  of  'Dal.  Kearly  evrry  branc-h  of  busincsis  eni^ntTable  is  dependent, 
in  a  irn.U'T  or  less  degree,  upon  the  coal  supply;  and  I  am  happy  to  state 
to  y(5ii  that  almost  at  our  very  do,)r  we  have  that  supjily  in  such  vast,  in- 
calriihil)lo  rjnantitivs,  that  generations  yi-t  unborn  can  impliritly  rely  upon 
a  full  -Ujiply,  an<l  our  dej>euden«e  (to  a  limited  extent)  upon  the  di>tracte<l 
enipiif  ot"  i)iK-t.  IJncoln  for  *oal  has  ceased. 

The  uitiii  '  o;il  fields  of  Arkan«as  are  lo  ated  on  the  western  bank'  of  the 
Onarhita  riM-r,  in  the  iinme<liate  vicinity  of  Camden,  Arkansas,  and  are 
emhi-aci'd  iu  one  tract  of  land,  twenty-eight  hundri'd  acres  in  extent, 
iMjrdering  tjie  bank  of  the  Ouaehiia  for  miles.  From  the  main  shaft  ot'  the 
mine  a  railroad  has  been  built  to  the  river,  and  the  coal  is  discharged 
dir-  .1  fiom  ciie  >haft  ovei*  the  road  in  cars  into  flat  boats.  The  vein  of  coal 
heie  Is  of  Liie  astonishing  thickness  of  six  feet — the  outcropping  of  which, 
upon  analysis,  was  pronounced  far  superior,  in  many  important  respect'*,  to 
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any  coal  in  America  heretofore  analyzed,  and  eqnal  to  the  celebrated  Tor- 
bian  Hill  coal  of  European  reputation.  And  as  the  nhafl  progresses  the 
coal  increases  in  purity  and  richness  the  entire  distance,  and  the  vein  sena- 
bly  thickens,  thus  proving  beyond  all  doubt  the  cpiestion  of  quantity  and 
quality. 

The  Ouachita  river  is  rejjanled  by  all  insurance  companies  in  this  <rity 
as  safer  to  navi<jate  (by  steamers  of  two  thousan<l  bales  cottiin  carrying 
capacity)  than  any  river  of  the  South,  and  remains  open  for  ni^vigation  as 
high  up  as  Camden,  on  an  average  eight  months  of  the  year,  for  boats  of 
the  above  capacity — the  remaining  lour  months,  coal  can  be  floated  down 
in  flatboats  to  the  mouth  of  lied  river,  without  any  ('omparative  dan- 
ger, as  very  few  shoals  of  a  dangerous  character  intervene  between  the 
coal  mine  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  thus  settling  the  point  that  the 
supply  cannot  ha  interrupted  for  the  whole  year. 

llie  City  of  Camden,  before  s|>oken  of  as  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  coal  fields,  is  the  principal  commercial  town  of  Arkansas,  is  located  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Oua<*liita  nvnTj  and  contains  a  {rapulation  of 
some  thirty-five  hundred  souls.  The  town  is  built  on  a  high,  dry  bluff, 
(formerly  called  by  the  Indians,  Ecore  a  Fabre).  The  location  could  not 
have  been  better,  as  it  combines  excellent  water,  pure,  dry  air,  and,  per 
conseciuence,  good  health.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  enterpris- 
ing, carrying  on  various  kinds  of  manufacturing  establishments  on  a  large 
scale,  and  upon  sending  their  young  warriors  to  the  field  they  founded 
them  in  their  Home  Foundry  a  battery  of  six  pounders — and  how  well  the 
Camden  boys  use  them,  Lyon  and  Siegel's  hirelings  will  reluctantly  tes- 
tify to. 

1  will  now  call  your  attention  to  coal  fields  undeveloped  at  a  lower  point 
on  the  Ouachita  river.  One  hundred  miles  below  Camden,  is  located  what 
is  known  as  the  Cache  Tulip  (Indian  name)  coal  mine,  comprising  ei<]^ht 
hundred  acres,  owned  entire  by  J.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Camden,  Ark.  The 
vein  here  is  some  five  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  crops  out  in  the  bank  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ouachita.  The  coal  is  only  discoverable  at  a  low 
stage  of  water.  In  ciualitv,  it  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  coal  above.  This  coal 
field,  on  account  of  location  (although  of  not  such  a  vast  extent  as  the 
upper  mine),  is  regarded  by  some  as  of  even  more  value — but  its  true 
value  can  only  be  determined  when  it  is  completely  developed. 

One  hundred  miles  below  the  Cache  Tulip  mine,  coal  traces  again  ap- 
pear; but  no  veins  of  sufficient  thickness  to  work  profitably  have  been 
found — but  no  doubt  they  exist,  as  only  a  partial  survey  and  examination 
revealed  coal  formations  in  great  abun^lance. 

Thus,  you  perceive,  that  For  a  distance  (following  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ouachita  river)  of  three  hundred  miles  can  be  found  mines  of  unlimited 
capacity,  and  the  question  of  qualitv  and  quantity  settled  beyoml  dispute. 
Our  manufacturers  can  be  positively  certain  of  a  supply,  and  I  can  only 
add,  as  before  stated,  whenever  we  are  truly  an  independent  nation  of  the 
earth,  then  we  will  be  a  manufacturing  people — dependent  neither  on  the 
North  or  any  European  Government  or  Governments  for  manufactured 
goods.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  J.  Hill. 
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COMMEBCIAL,  AGRICULTURiLL,  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING  ITEMS. 

l._COTT()N  CROP  OF  1860-18G1. 

There  is  some  coullict  of  opinion  among  thti  st^veral  reporters  in  regard 
to  the  actual  cotton  crop  of  tlie  past  year.  The  New  York  Shipping  List 
places  it  at  .S,656,08(»,  the  New  Orleans  Prices  Current  at  .•J,7()1,<»2;J,  whilst 
another  authority  (the  New  Orleans  Crescent,  we  think),  in  the  following 
statistics,  sums  up  :J,85G,000  bales.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
accounts  for  the  discrepancy.  Of  the  totJil  exports  of  the  Uniteil  States 
182,202  bales  went  to  England,  4f>,122  to  France,  and  49,288  to  other  coun- 
tries, making  the  total  sdnt  to  Europe  .'J,  1 29,7 18. 

CONSUMPTION    OF   COTTON    IN    TIIK    UNITED   STATES. 

Total  cn»|>,  as  OHtluiutfd  or  fljuirod  np  by  tin-  Nhw  York.  ^Iiippitip;  .ind  C«»nniM'ri:inl  Lir<t.Ji,(>^^N^'^^ 
Add  Ntocks  oil  li;ui«l  iit  the  coiiiiiioiK'eiiiuiit  of  the  yt'iir  (^Ii<t  (ioptuinborj  lK(j4): 

In  the  Soiitlirni  |M>rU 14'J.rilG 

In  the  Northern  iMirt* 1 8.5.0H.'» 

227J0S 

Maketi  a  supply  of .'i.S83,794 

Deduct  therefrotii  the  export  to  foreign  coiiiitrios 3.127 .r>(>8 

Less  foreign  included 701 

3,I2t).St>7 
StockN  (»n  hand  1st  September,  18GI : 

In  the  S4>iithern  portis 37.r>74 

In  the  Northern  jHirts i 4.'>,tti:i 

■     8'.»,1S7 

Bnrnt  at  New  Orleunsi,  Charleston,  St.  Marks  and  Philadelphia 4  4^M) 

Manufactured  in  Virginia  and  Mobile lK.iiti3     2:3.2S;! 

3.23.1,487 


0.'i0.357 
Taken  for  home  nsc  in  Virginia  and  south  and  west  of  Virginia 193,383 


Total  conAnnied  in  the  Unitc<l  States,  including  that  burnt  in  ports,  in  18i)0-T>l S4.'I.74U 

Same  consumption  in  lS5l»-'ti<) v •.»72.«^43 

Sjtme  consumption  in  IS.'iS-'oi*... 927.001 

Ssime  con«umption  in  lSo7-'r>8 895.5^2 

Siinie  con-^ninption  in  lS,jr>-'57 .' 8l9,93ti 

Same  cuuHumption  in  lS55-'5<i 77U.739 

Same  consumption  in  1854-'&o 70C.412 

To  which  can  be  added  the  stocks  in  the  interior  towns  on  the  1st  of 
September — say  6,200  bales;  the  quantity  detained  in  the  interior — say 
25,000  bales;  and  that  lost  on  its  way  to  market  (9.000  bales)  to  the  crop 
as  given  .above,  received  at  the  shipping  ports,  the  aggregate  will  show,  as 
near  as  may  be,  the  amount  raised  in  the  United  States  the  past  season, 
say  in  round  numbei-?,  3,856,000  bales,  after  deducting  300  bales  new  crop 
received  this  year  to  the  1st  September,  against — 

Bsiles.  llules. 

1860 4,Ht)5,()00  1855 3  18(>.000 

1859 4.017.000  1854 * 3OU0.000 

1858 3,247,IMJ0  1863 3.180.000 

1857 3  014,000  1852 3.100,000 

lb56 3.336  000  1861 2,450  000 

COTTON   CROP  OF    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

The  New  York  Shipping  List  gives  the  following  figures,  which  are  inac- 
curate in  some  particulars : 

Statement  and  total  amoirat  for  the  year  ending  3l8t  August.  1861 : 

Deduct — 


LOUISI  VNA. 

Export  from  NevTOrleans — 

Bales.        18f>l. 

To  foreign  ports 1.783.073 

To  ctmjJtwiMe  port.-* 132,179 

Burnt  Ht  New  Orleans 3,276 

Stock  Ist  September,  1861 10.118 

1.929,246 

VOL.  VI NO.  VI.  6 


Kectiived  from  Mobile 48.270 

Uec'd  from  Montgomery,  etr...      11,551 

Received  from  Florida 13  279 

Received  from  Texas 30.613 

Stock  1st  September,  i860 73,934 

177,647 


Total 1,761,5W 
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ALABAMA. 

Export  from  Mobile— 

To  foruign  ports 

To  c«a8twi«e  portH 

Manf'd  iii  Mobile 'estimated).. 
Stock  iNt  .Soptembei*.  ISGl 

Deduct — 
Stock  l0t  i<epteuiber.  1860 


466,421 

127,574 

2.000 

2.481 


58i<.476 
41,682 


Total 546,794 


TEXAS. 

Export  from  Galveston,  otc- 

To  foreign  pcut^ 

To  ccMwtwiBc.  port* 

Stotk  l»t  September,  1861 

Deduct — 
Stock  l»t  September.  1S60 


63.209 

84,254 

452 


SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

Export  from  CiiArleaton  and  George- 
town, S.  C— 

To  foreign  iwrts — Uplands.....  1^9.345 

Sea  Islands  16.043 

To  coastwise  pnrti — UplamK.  121063 

Sea  Islands  8  335 

Burnt  at  Cbnrleston 564 

Stock  in  Charleston  1st  Seff- 

tembcr,  1861 2,899 


Deduct— 
Received  from  Florida  and  Savannah-— 

Soa  Islands 255 

Uplands 2,378 

Stock  in  Charleston  1st  Sep- 
tember. 1860 8,897 


347,869 


147,015 
3,168 


Total 144,747 


|-i/)RinA. 

Export  from  Ai*alachicola,St.  Marks, 
etc. — 

To  f  irdj?n  ports 28.073 

To  c'tKiHtwijif  jiortf* 85,95^1 

Burnt  at  .St.  Ms»rks l.'iO 

Stock  Ul  .September.  1801 7,8»j0 

Deduct — 
Stock  1st  Suptcmbcr,  lf>60 


11,530 


Total 336.339 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 
Export — 

To  foreign  ports 193 

To  coastwise  ports 56.1U0 


122,«J.'iO 
840 


Total 121,172 


Total 56.395 

TIROIXIA. 

To  foreign  ports 810 

To  Coastwise  ixirts 61,129 

Mniinfucturc'! 'taken  from  the 

ports » 16.9.33 

St«x:k  iHt  September.  1861 2,000 

80932 

Doiluct — 
Stock  Ist  September,  1860 2  800 


(illOROIA. 

Exyiurt  fr<»m  Savumiah — 

To  foreign  jHirts — Uplands 20.'i.746 

S«*H  Iislaiids  K,441 
To  coastwise  ports — Uiiliuul.i...  170,572 
."ioa  l^laniN  UM'2 
St<K"k  in.Savann(«ii  Isl  .•Septem- 
ber. lv;,l ^ 4.102 

Stock    in    AngUKtii,   etc.,    Ist 

August,  isoi 5  901 


t 


Total 78,132 

TENNESSEE.   ETC. 

Shipmt'i*  from  Memphi.s.Tenn.  369.857 

.Shipiiit  M  from  Nnshvilb'.Tcnn.  1G.471 

Slii|>inents  fromColumliu.<«  and 

Hickman.  Ky 5.500 

Stock  at  Memphis  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1861 1.071 


404  304 


Deduct — 
Received  from  Florida — 

Si'a  Wlunds 1.03.] 

Uplumls 0.1K8 

Stock  in  Savannah  .September 

1.  1K60 4.307 

Stock  in  Au);ni4ta,  etc..  1st  .Sep- 
tember, 1800 5,252 


Deduct — 

.Shipments  to  New  Orleans 196..306 

Manf'd  on   the  Ohio,  etc b±iMiO 

Stock  1st  September,  ISCO 1.7l>9 


393.499 


2:i0,075 


Total 140.424 


Total  crop  of  the  United  .^^tntes .3.6.*»6.0S6 


Total. 


I  Decrease  fritm  crop  of  l^OO — baUvs 1.01o.rfS4 

16,780  ;  Dec  r(»*e  from  crop  of  1*>."»0 105.195 

Increii-se  over  crop  of  1X5^ 542.124 

Increase  over  crop  of  IH.07 716.567 


O  I 


.i}H4 


2.— MANUFACTURE  OF  SOUTHERN  OILS. 

The  stock  of  sperm  oil — the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  lubricating 
puq>oses — is  said  to  be  well  nigh  exhausted  in  the  South.  Lubricating  ofi 
for  machinery  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  operations  of  railroads, 
machine  shops,  cotton  mills  and  printing  oihces. 

A  new  article  of  Southern  production,  we  notice,  has  been  spoken  of  as 
serving  excellently  for  lubricating  purposes.  The  castor  oil  bean  gi'ows,  or 
can  be  made  to  grow,  very  luxuriantly  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Alis$is.sippi 
and  Texas.  It  produces  a  very  clear,  limpid  oil,  which,  it  i.<r  said,  would  do 
very  well  to  work  machinery.  The  ground  pea,  pea  nut,  or  gouber  pea, 
furnishes  an  excellent  oil,  which  is  said  to  be  sweet,  and  to  be  good  for 
lubricating  purposes  also.  Experiments  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from  these 
products  and  the  cotton  seed,  are  now  being  essayed  by  some  of  our  ener- 
getic citizens  of  the  South. 
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3.— PRESENT  POPULATION  OF  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


WARDS. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
Na 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
d 
6 

7 


No.  8 


ToUl 


WHITE. 

SLAVE. 
17^78 

2,681 

3,102 

3,187 

4,522 

2,221 

6,926 

4,365 

2,739 

2,111 

8,476 

2,881 

1,924 

609 

2,599 

1,258 

26,969 

17,655 

FREE  COL. 
121 

161 
870 
815 
858 
760 
201 
504 


8,785 


TOTAL. 

'~4^80 
6,400 
,7,118 
11,106 
5,703 
6,617 
2,784 
4,856 


48,409 


4.— THE  WOOL-  PRODUCT  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Aecordins  to  a  recent  collection  of  -wool  statistics,  there  is  produced  in 
all  the  Souuiern  States,  not  including  Texas,  10,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 

The  numl^r  of  sheep  in  Texas  in  1860,  as  a^own  by  the  Census  report  oi' 
that  year,  was  840,000.  With  these,  not  then  enumerated,  and  those  since 
brought  into  the  country,  there  may  possibly  be  160,000  more,  wliich,  added 
to  census  returns,  would  increase  the  number  now  in  the  State  to  500,000. 
Of  these,  at  least  80,000  are  Mexican  coarse  wool  sheep,  which  will  not 
average  more  than  one  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  fleece — making  of  coarse 
wool  450,000  pounds.  Then  counting  the  200,000  Jllepino  and  other  im- 
proved stock  to  average  three  pounds  tft  the  fleece,  and  we  have  of  fine 
wool  600,000  pounds,  which,  added  to  the  coarse  wool,  will  make  1,050,000 
of  Texas  grown  wool. 

Including  the  wool  crop  of  Texas,  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is 
annually  produced  in  the  Confederate  States  less  th^n  12,000,000  ])ounds. 

According  to  calculations,  made  in  well-informed  quarters,  there  are 
required  annually  for  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  six  pounds  of  wool  for  every 
individual  in  the  country.  Estimating  the  population  of  the  ConfiMlerate 
States  to  be  ten  millions,  we  find  that  there  is  annually  required  for  home 
consumption  sixty  millions  pounds  of  wool — or  fortyn^ight  millions  pounds 
more  than  is  produced. 

The  deficit  shown  by  these  statutics  is  certainly  a  lartje  and  serious  one. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  SouTii,  wool  is  the  onJy  article  of  manufacture 
of  which  we  have  not  an  abundant  supply. 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  of  our  exchanges  that  there  are  now  at  work 
in  the  Confederate  States  more  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
fabrics  than  can  be  supplied  with  the  materials. 

5.— THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE'S  RESOURCES. 

Referring  to  the  past  and  present  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Clingman  says  : 
**  When  we  contemplate  North  Carolina  at  the  present  day,  we  recognize 
the  features  here  described.  There  is  on  the  coast  the  same  long  line  of 
low  sandy  islands,  probably  formed  by  the  deposits  of  sediment,  where  the 
fluvial  waters  from  the  interior  are  checked  in  tlu^ir  course  by  the  opposing 
current  of  the  gulf  stream.  With  the  exception  of  the  fine  harbor  of 
Beaufort,  there  arc  the  same  diflicult  inlets,  which  terrified  these  early 
voyagers,  and  on  their  maps  were  marked  with  figures  of  sinking  ships. 
Inside  or'  the  range  there  are  the  same  broad  and  shallow  seas,  most  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  fish,  and  those  other  inhabitants  of  tlie  deep,  wliich 
are  alike  calculated  to  minist^^r  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  mankind. 
On  the  "  niaiti"  there  are  lands  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  famous  deltas 
of  the  Nile  or  the  Mississippi.     Cultivation  for  one  hundred  successive 
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years,  in  tbc  most  exhausting  of  grain  crops,  bas  not  diminished  their  pro- 
ductiveness.    Though  it  has  cost  something  to  render  these  swamp  lands 
suitable  for  cultivation,  yet  no  agricultural  mvestment  ever  made  in  Amer- 
ica, perhaps,  yields  a  better  return ;  and  this  fact  affords  another  illustration 
of  the  truth  that  Providence  has  decreed  that  the  best  thines  in  life  shall 
cost  labor  to  attain  them.    And  yet,  up  to  this  time  but  a  small  proportion — 
many  pei*sons  think  not  one-fiflh  part — of  the  swamp  lands  tn  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State  have  been  put  into  cultivation.      When,  after  the 
manner  of  HbUand,  all  this  region  shall  have  been  reclaimed,  the  entire 
population  of  the  State  might  be  removed  to  it,  without  being  able  to  cul- 
tivate the  half  of  it.     Almost  every  portion  of  it,  too,  is  penetrated  by 
navigable  streams.     Passing  inward  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the 
coast,  we  reach  that  belt  of  pine  land  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  onlv 
valuable  for  its  timber  and  naval  stores  generally,  but  which  later  experi- 
ments show  may,  without  difficulty,  be  rendered  highly  productive.     By 
the  application  of  marl  or  liine,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  most  of 'this 
region  can  be  made  to  yield  abundant  crops  both  of  cotton  and  the  cereals. 
Westwanl  of  this,  there  strotches  for  two  or  three  hundred  ifliles  ft  mode- 
rately elevated,  undulating  country,  presenting  almost  every  variety  of 
land8t:ape,  soil  and  production.     At  its  extreme  borders  there  rises  up  a 
mountainous  region,  with  bolder  scenery  and  a  more  bracing  climate.    J*  ew 
of  our  own  citizens  realize  the  extent  of  this  district,  or  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  has  probably  more  than 
forty  peaks  that  surpass  in  altitude  Mount  Washington,  long  regarded  as 
the  most  elevated  point  in  the  Atlantic  States.     Though  this  region  does 
not  present  the  glacier  fields  and  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps,  yet  their  want 
is  amply  atoned  for  by  a  vegetation  rich  as  the  tropics  themselves  can  boast 
of.     Rocky  masses,  of  immense  height  and  magnitude,  and  long  ridges  and 
frightful  precipices,  are  to  be  found,  but  the  prevailing  character  of  this 
section  is  one  of  such  fertility  that  the  forest  trees  attain  their  most  magnifi- 
cent proportions  on  the  sides,  and  even  about  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains.    There,  too,  are  to  be  seen  those  strange,  treeless  tracts,  which  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  supposed  to  be  the  foot-prints  of  the  "  Evil  One,"  as 
he  stepped  from  mountain  to  mountain.     Their  smooth,  undulating  surfaces, 
covered  with  waving  grasses,  suggest  far  different  associations  to  the  present 
beholders.     The  landscape  is  variegate<^  too,  by  tracts  of  thirty  and  even 
forty  miles  in  extent,  covered  with  dense  forests  of  the  balsam  fir  trees, 
appearing  in  the  distance  dark  as  **  the  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing,"  and 
green  carpets  of  fantastic  moss,  and  countless  vernal  flowers,  among  which 
the  numerous  species  of  the  azalia,  the  kalmia,  and  the  rhododendron, 
especially  contend  in  the  variety,  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  their  hues. 
From  the  sides  of  the  mountains  flow  cold  and  limpid  streams  along  broad 
and  beautiful  valleys.     Though  such  a  region  as  this  can  never  weary  the 
eye,, the  chief  merit  is  that  almost  every  part  is  fitted  to  be  occupied  by, 
and  to  minister  to,  the  wants  of  man. 

6.— MANUFACTURES  OF  GEORGIA. 

The  following  facts  are  given  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Herring,  of 
Greorgia. 

The  aggregate  weekly  production  of  cotton  goods  in  this  State,  may  be 
net  down  as  follows : 

Shirtings  and  Sheetings,  202,000  yards;  Osnabur^,  Stripes,  Drills  and 
Denims,  271,500  yards.  The  exhibit  of  woollen  goods  is  almost  as  satisfac- 
tory— the  amount  of  Kerseys  and  Linseys  manufactured  in  Greorgia  per 
week  bein^  23,000  yards;  and  of  woollen  Jeans  and  Cassimerea,  bemg 
22,900  yards. 
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The  above  goods  are  niade  by  the  following  Mills : 

Athens  Factory,  Athens,  Georgia — make  Shirtings,  Stripes,  Kersevs  and 
Cassimeres. 

Princeton  Factory,  Athens,  Greorgia — make  Shirtings,  Stripes,  Kerseys 
and  Cassimeres. 

Ea^le  Mills,  Columbus,  Georgia — Shirtings,  Stripes,  Osuaburgs,  Kerseys 
and  Cassimeres. 

Rock  Factory,  Warren  county,  Georgia — Osnaburgs,  Ker8e}s  and  Cassi- 
meres. 

Milledgeville  Factory,  MiHedgeville,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and  Kerseys. 

Tri6n  Factory,  Chattooga  county,  Georgia — Osnaburgs,  Kerseys  and  "Cas- 
■imeres. 

Ivy  Mills,  Roswell,  Georgia — Cassimeres. 

Seven  Islands,  Butts  county,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and  Kerseys. 

Richmond  Factory,  Augusta,  Georgia — Kereeys. 

Columbus  Factory,  Columbus,  Georgia — Shirtings,  Osnaburgs,  Kerseys 
and  Cassimeres. 

Powell's  Factor}'*,  Morgan  county,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and  Kerseys. 

Eatonton  Factory,  Eatonton,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and  Kersevs. 

Decatur  •  Factory ,  Decatur  county,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and  Iverseys. 

Cooper  &  Tooke's  Factory,  Houston  county,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and 
Kerseys. 

Houston  Factory,  Houston  county,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and  Kerseys. 

Taylor  Factory,  Taylor  county,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and  Kerseys. 

Au^rusta  Factory,  Augusta,  Georgia — Shirtings,  Sheetings  and  Drills. 

White's  Factory,  Athens,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and  Ducks. 

Newton  Factory,  Newton  county,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and  Kefseys. 

Scull  Shoals  Factory,  Green  county,  (xeorgia — Osnaburgs. 

Curtright's  Factory,  Green  county,  Georgia — Shirtings,  Osnaburgs  and 
Ducks. 


Roswell  Factory,  Roswell,  Georgia — Shirtings,  Sheetings,  Osnaburgs  and 
Ducks. 

Grant's  Factory,  Columbus,  Georgia — Osnaburgs,  Ducks,  etc. 

Macon  Factory,  Macon,  Georgia — Shirtings,  Sheetings,  Osnaburgs  and 
Ducks. 

Troup  Factory,  Trouj)  county,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and  Ducks. 

Rogers*  Factory,  Thomaston,  GT^orgia — Osnaburgs  and  Ducks. 

Upson  Factory,  Upson  county,  Georgia — Osnaburj^s  and  Ducks. 

Flint  River  Factpry,  l/pson  county,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and  Ducks. 

Sweet  Water  Factory,  Cobb  county,  Georgia — Osnaburgs  and  Ducks. 

Mouton  Factory,  Sparta,  Georgia — Shirtings,  Sheetings,  Osuaburgs  and 
Ducks. 

Gwinnett  Factory,  Lawrence viUe,  Georgia — Shirtings,  Sheetings  and 
Osnaburgs. 

The  above  factories,  nearly  all,  make  a  surplus  of  cotton  yarns,  which 
are  now  readily  sold  and  are  being  woven  upon  hand  looms  in  the  country, 
and  there  are  several  small  factories,  that  only  spin  yarn,  in  the  State,  not 
included  in  the  above  list.  • 
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Congress  has  determined,  by  a  de- 
cisive vote,  that  any  advance  to  the 
planters  upon  their  Cotton  and  To- 
Dacco  crops,  rendered  unmarketable 
by  the  war,  would  be  inexpedient 
from  the  Confederate  treasury,  and 
these  interests  are  left  in  the  hands 
of  private  capitalists  and  the  banks. 
This  is  carrying  out  substantially  the 
reconunendation  of  the  recent  Macon 
Convention.  We  were  present  'in 
that  body,  and  expressed  our  views 
very  fully  upon  the  general  subject. 
What  we  said  cannot  now,  as  the 
(juestion  has  been  disposed  of,  be  of 
any  service  further  than  is  contained 
in  the  following  report  from  the  Sa- 
vatinah  News.  It  makes  some  expla- 
nations in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  Produce  Loan,  of 
which,  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  editor  of  the  Review 
has  had  the  administration.  It  is 
gratifying  to  say  that  the  loan  is 
making  good  progn^ss  in  every  quar- 
ter, and  will  reach,  perhaps,  an  ag- 
gregate of  at  least  S50,000,000,  when 
the  markets  are  opened.  We  quote 
from  the  report : 

MisApprcheiiHioDS  exist  in  rr^nrd  to  what  m 

■aIIciI  the  Ih-tiduct  Lfxtu.  The  phinteni  being 
trailed  lifxtn,  in  cunmion  with  the  ref(t  of  ttio 

■oniniunity,  to  nialco  ttuli-icrijitit'n  to  tliu  fifteen 
million  or  Bpet;io  Ickiu.  ripl'e«l  tli:it  tiicii'Mir- 
pluH  funds  wcio  alrendv  invoNtod.  and  that 
their  only  reHonrcos  were  in  tlie  futuvf.  Con 
^re^^«  Hntliurieie«l  a  picdjrt'  to  lie  made  of  tho8o 
fijlure  reHourceu.  The  rrspon.Hc  was  general 
and  lienrty.  and  would  ni<'«*t  prohably  embrace 
an  rt^^j^rugate  of  fifty  niiliious  of  dollars.     Tlie 

ibligntifii  is  nut  to  dilivi-r  tlie  pri-perty  itself 
ffi  the  Government,  wlil'.'li  is  not  wanted,  but 
I  he  pritcf'/ilg.  w/ifurrrr  it  is  sal^K  tnni  Ut  tal,t.  in 

xckaivjf  (hnfrileratr.  f.owla.  Tbc  runtract  can- 
not I)©  perfi'cted  until  the  ftale  in  made.  The 
planters  retain  the  entire  control *nU  cuHtody 

•f  tlie  property :  and  the  time  o^  (tending  to 
n:arktit  and  of  !«ale.  though  named  in  the  con- 
tract, would.  a««  a  matter  of  course,  yield  \o  the 
•lirciinHlatices  of  the  blockade.     The   interest 

ffthe  Ouveriiment  and  the  plantei'H  alike  were 
that  the  prt»pt)rty  fthonld  not  be  Mjirrificed. 
Whonevor  the  sale  was  elTtrted.  however  long 
delayed,  the  intore^lK  of  tin*  (''overnnient  woubl 
attach.     The  great  importance,    therefore,  of 
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the  loan  in  manifest.  Though  deooniiiMtod  a 
pro<lnce  loan.  It  Is  mainly  a  (N>tton  loan — nine- 
teontwentiethfl  of  the  anionnt  being  t^e  offer- 
ing of  the  cotton  planters. 

Mr.  DeBow  regarded  it  a  iiafa  and  ihmiid 
rit  riple  of  p<dity  that  Government  ab^'uld  not 
ntcrfere  with  the  relations  of  private  indus- 
try, but  in  the  present  extraordinary  condition 
of  the  c«iuntry.  thought  that  there  might  h%  an 
exception.  *  He  would  regard  with  tendernesa 
the  coite  of  the  cotton  plantera  which  waa.  in 
many  mapcctB.  different  from  that  of  every 
other  interent,  and  would  rapport  any  reason- 
able measure  which  looked  to  their  relief  and 
seenieti  to  be  necessary  and  practical.  Tliongh 
he  hciieved  that  the  blockade  would  bo  broken 
and  the  crop  would  go  out  during  the  cttming 
season,  there  wm  still  a  possibility  and,  per- 
hapx.  oven  a  probability,  it  would  i»c  other- 
wine,  and  ho  was  perfectly  willing  to  provide 
foi  i»uch  an  exigency.  To  sustain  au  intcreet 
which  had  inaugurated  the  revolution,  and 
without  which  it  would  be  impracticable,  he 
was  willing  to  go  a  great  way;  and  if  the  banks 
were  uot  adequate  to  afford  the  necemnry  re* 
lief  would  even  consent  that  the  Oovernfnent 
should  do  it.  He  did  not  xpeuk  officially,  but 
as  an  individual,  and  expruMed  only  hix  own 
opinion,  and  not  tliat  of  any  one  in  authority. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  DeBow  was  extended 
to  conKidenible  length,  and  d<scus«eil  in  detail 
the  several  plans  which  were  before  the  0>u- 
vention  and  Utu  country  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, showing  how  far  each,  in  his  opinion,  ap- 
pcareil  to  possewt  merits  and  demerits,  and 
submitting  his  own  pro)K)eition.  At  his  re- 
quest a*Teport  of  his  remarks  upon  these  points 
is  suspended,  it  being  his  intention  to  write 
out  the  entire  Npecch  for  publication,  at  an 
eupfty  day — the  iii)p«irtance  of  the  subject  seem- 
ing to  retjulre.  in  his  opinion,  that  course. 


New  Orleans  is  acting  with  the 
greatest  spirit  and  with  her  usual  far- 
reaching  and  unstinted  benevolence, 
in  aiding  the  sick  and  the  destitute, 
which  the  war  has  thrown  upon  her. 
The  extract  which  follows  is  dej«crip- 
tive  of  Bkfiree  market  which  is  in  full 
and  regular  operation  in  her  midst. 

Each  Woman  is  Uikcn  in  charge  by  one  of 
the  Ctmimitteo,  who  gia*s  with  her  to  tho  va- 
rious titands  in  tho  vegetable  dc]tartmeut  the 
priM^ery  department,  the  baker's  department, 
and  tbe  butcher's  dp|Mirtment.  which  latter  i* 
presiiUil  over  by  Mr.  A.  0.  Merkol.  i»f  the 
French  Market,  who  has  kindly  volunteered 
bif<  servlceii.  and  the  applicant  retires  by  the 
opposite  ill H>r.  with  a  well  filled  iMunket  and  a 
dinner  for  a  prince.  Corn  meal  is  freely  diJ*- 
tribntcd,as  well  as  molasses  of  the  be.nt  quality, 
and  sugar  in  given  one  day  and  rice  the  next, 
at   the  option  of  the  |>arty.     The  supply  i» 
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given  RCconliiiR  to  tho  ntimber  of  children, 
and  10  generally  sufficient  tu  last  until  noxt 
market-dny. 

It  wiw  amusing  to  see  tho  Committee,  which 
consiMts  of  many  of  our  rich  merchants,  with 
their  white  aprons  on,  and  In  their  shirt 
sleeves,  working  as  hard  as  if  their  own  bread 
depended  on  thfir  exertions,  and  gallanting 
tho  women  about — most  of  whom  were  Irish, 
and  none  of  them  that  might  be  termed  ex- 
quisitely bcHutifut— with  all  the  gallantry  and 
attention  as  if  they  were  conducting  them 
through  a  ball  room. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Committee  shows  that 
there  were  1,305  families  su])plied  yesterday, 
and  the  following  amount  of  provisions  diS' 
tributed: 

39  barrels  meal,  9  barrels  rice,  1  barrel  grits, 
1.340  loaves  broad,  33  sacks  sweet  potatoes^  6 
sacks  Irish  potatoes.  11  sacks  onions.  2  barrels 
grecu  corn.  3  barrels,  cow  pca»,  4  barrels  okra, 
150  pumpkins,  5ji^  barrels  molasses,  6  barrels* 
mess  beef.  %  barrel  of  whitefish  ^  barrel  roe 
herring,  6  boxes  codfish.  2  kits  tongues  and 
Hi-.unds,  4  beevcJi,  1  sack  salt,  6  boxes  soap, 
besides  various  vegetables. 


The  war  goes  on.  The  evidences 
are  that  it  is  scarcely  more  than 
begun.  The  Confederate  States  have 
but  to  exhibit  the  strength  which 
they  can  bring  forth,  and  as  occasion 
warrants  wilt  throw  an  available 
force  of  a  million  of  men  into  the  field. 
These  men,  fighting  for  their  hearths 
and  homes,  and  ail  that  is  held  sacred 
in  life,  will  be  a  mati-h  for  twice  or 
thrice  that  number.  With  unabated 
courage  and  hearts  still  erect,  our 
people  prepare  for  the  crash  of  arms 
and  await  the  invader  wherever  he 
may  strike.  Meanwhile,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  are  more  and  more 
linking  their  fortunes  with  their  sis- 
ters, and  will  strike  boldly  for  the 
common  cause.  The  very  atrocities 
of  the  enemy  pave  the  way  for  his 
downfall.  Things  have  reached  a 
point  when  decisive  measures  mu9t 
soon  be  expected,  and  when  the  com- 
plication of  our  own  affairs  must 
involve  foreign  nations.  Can  Britain 
submit  to  the  enormity  of  the  Mason- 
Slidell  arrest  ?  Let  the  enemy 
desolate  our  sea-coast,  th-3  heart  of 
the  c<^uutry  is  free  and  will  remain 
free  from  his  pollutions.  Belmont, 
and  Lecsburg,  and  Bull  Run,  and 
Lexington,  will  daily  repeat  their 
lessons.  We  are  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  our  resources 
are  ample  for  all  the  demands  that 
may  be  made  upon  u^. 


We  are  indebted  to  J.  W.  Ran- 
dolph for  a  copy  of  the  following 
works : 

1.  KiJU.and  Light  Infantry  Tactirjt;  prepared 
under  direction  of  the  War  Department.  U.S.A. 
2  vols,  in  one.  Steam  Press  of  Kvans  A  Cogs- 
well, Charleston. 

2.  Iland-Book  of  Active  Sft-vice ;  with  Illus- 
trations. By  B.  L.  Tielle,  late  U.  S.  A..  Captoin 
of  Engineers. ."Richmond :  J.  W  Randolph. 

3.  Hand-Book  nf  Field  Fbrtijicatinns  and  Ar- 
tilUrjf,  and  Manual  for  Light  and  Heavy  Artil- 
lery ;  with  illustrations.  By  E.  L.  Vielle,  U.S. 
A.    Richmond:  J.  W.  Randolph. 

4.  I'^ket  Edition  of  the  Siew  Testament. 
Nashville :  Oi-avee,  Marks  &  Co. 

Tlie  three  former  are  standard 
military  authorities,  which  every  sol- 
dier should  study.  Hardee's  work  is 
invaluable,  and  this  pocket  edition  is 
beautifully  issued  and  printed,  and 
equals  in  style  anv  work  from  the 
Yankee  press.  Mr.  Randolph  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  enterprise 
as  a  publisher. 


Dr.  E.  D.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans, 
sends  us  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A 
Plea  for  the  Medical  Staff  of  our 
Army.'*  This  gentleman  is  distin- 
guished as  a  physician  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  labored  with  great  zeal 
during  last  suumiier  in  organizing  a 
hospital  for  Louisianians  at  Rich- 
mond. The  institution  has  done  ad- 
mirable service,  and  its  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  those  of  several 
other  States  subsequently  established. 
Dr.  Fenner  argue*  •  strenuously  in 
favor  of  raising  the  character  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  of  assigning  it  appropriate  rank 
in  the  service.  The  subject  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  great  importance,  and 
•we  recommend  the  pamphlet  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  and 
the  profession. 


ATfT-  N«>to  the  ndvertiscnient  of  Lan*'  &  Bod- 
ley,  now  Tliunias  B.  Bmllcy.  of  X»-w  Oileuns. 
Mtwt  of  tlie  articles  he  i»  n<i\v  ni'\imfacturing 
liiivii  Ufver  bt'foro  l)L'tii  jiuulu  inside  tliu  C(in- 
fe<Icvacy.  particulKrly  tl><>.<*e  multM-  tho  hi-ad  «f 
WiifKl working  and  Whnt  Machimrtj.  These 
li.ive  all  coim;  fiuni  the  NCi  tli.  !«?<  uwin;;  to  tlib 
importation  of  wagons  and  carriage!',  etc..  »'tc., 
liiid  also  of  sH*4h.  il(M»rs«  and  Mi  mis  Init  little 
(iciiiiiiid  existoU  at  lumic  tor  tli.n  i-lans  of  ma- 
chinery. Mr.  Bodley  has  woiknu>i»  that  can 
nial{c  theui  as  go«>d  as  tht-y  have  been  made 
anywhere. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Mr.  Edmund  Ruffin  sends  us 
Sketches  of  Lower  North  Carolina^ 
which  will  furnish  us  valuable  mate- 
rial for  an  article  in  the  Review 
hereafter.  The  fame  of  the  author, 
afcjuired  in  the  tented  alike  with  the 
tilled  field,  and  his  noble  record  of 
patriotic  labors,  add  interest  to  every- 
thing from  his  pen.  The^^olume  em- 
braces : 

1.  AsriciiUural  FeatHres  of  Lower  North 
Carulinsi.  2>Af^ricultnral  Geology.  3.  Ocean 
SHnd-re«.>f  and  Navignblc*  Waters  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 4.  Fornintiou  of  the  Great  Swamps  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  6.-  Pine  Tree«  of  North 
Carolina  ami  Virginia. 


The  little  odes  that  follow  are 
among  the  best  which  belong  to 
the  war,  and  are  deserving  of  pres- 
ervation : 

Louisiana. 

ilii!  Louisiuua! 

There  i<«  no  clim«  like  thine, 
L:»n«1  of  tlu'  1>roHd  sinvnnna. 

J^iiml  of  tli4>  citron  vino, 
T.;iii.l  i.f  flu-  monarch  river, 

<>f  lak«'  Mini  pniirird  plain, 
Our  frcf-ItornlKinip  forever. 

A  bnujtiMnH   ltrii;ht  domain. 

Al»ove.  the  fifi'p  blue  heaven 

Looks  down  «  ith  huighing  e>ts, 
And  breejr.i's.  mildly  drivii-n. 

Float  oer  thv  t»unny  skie». 
An»niid.  riih  tU-hU  i-xtending. 

Air  riotlicd  in  i-merald  grrcn, 
And  birds  tiictr  mujiic  blending, 

On  every  bon';h  are  .seen. 

\VitIi  orsingc  bl«>88oni»  la<len. 

Or  jf(»lden  fruit   each  Imwer 
KevfMJ.s  the  dark-eyed  maiden, 

••  lli-rself  a  fairer  flower'" — 
'The  "unny  Cre«»lf  beauty. 

>\  itii  voice  pf  mtnts  and  mirth. 
And  true  to  i<^  and  duty, 

The  hourier)  of  the  eaith. 

Ho!  I.onisliinii ! 

IfotiH.  of  the  brave  and  free, 
Thy  Irrtile.  broad  Mivanna 

loH-<  ^miliug  to  the  sea. 
^Vht  re  |irlir"oly  wealth  inherit*, 

.\iii|  ^'(-luM-onM  though tM  e.\]»and 
IIk  •hivaliii  hiuli  iipiritH, 
The  guardians  of  the  land. 


Then  woe  to  yonr  vile  polluting  horde. 
When  the  Southern  braveii  are  met — 

There's)  faith  in  the  victor*«  stainless  sword. 
There's  life  in  the  Old  Lund  yet ! 

Bigots!  ye  quell  not  the  valiant  mind 

With  the  clank  of  an  iron  chain — 
The  Kpirit  of  IVeedom  aing!*  in  the  wind 

O'er  Merryman.  Thomas  and  Kane ; 
And  we,thongh  we  smile  not.  are  not  thralls— 

We  are  piling  a  gory  debt. 
While  down  by  3IcIIenrv  s  ilungeon  walls 

There's  life  in  the  Old'l^md  yet ! 

Our  women  have  hung  their  harjis  away. 

And  they  scowl  on  your  brutal  bands. 
While  the  nimble  poignard  dares  the  day 

Tn  t^eir  dear,  defiant  hands: 
They  will  strip  their  tresnes  to  string  oar  bows, 

Kre  the  Northern  sun  is  set — 
There's  faith  in  their  unrelenting  woea^ 

There's  life  in  the  Old  Land  yet! 

There';}  life,  though  it  throbbeth  In  silent  toIdb, 

"Tis  vocal  without  noise. 
It  gufthes  o'er  Manassas*  solemn  plains 

Fr>m  the  bl<x>d  of  the  Mai*yland  boys. 
That  bUxxl  shall  cry  alond,  and  rise 

With  an  everlasting  threat. 
By  the  death  of  the  brave,  by  the  God  in  the 
(>kies. 

There'8  life  in  the  Old  Land  jet ! 


There's  Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet. 

UT  J.\5irS  R.  R.iXDALL. 

By  blu»'  l'ula|>«i(o*a  billowy  <la.sh. 

The  t  yraiits  war  ^ho^t  <-onies 
Along  \\itli  the  cymbal's  fitful  clash. 

And  tli«'  giowl  of  hi:*  sullen  drnnis: 
Wr  111  a  I  it— Wf  hoed  it.  with  vengeful  thrills, 

And  \vi-  *hall  not  foruivo  or  forget — 
There's  faith  in  the  strranu*  there's  hope  in  the 
hilU: 

Tljen's  lift:  in  the  Old  Liind  yot! 

Minicm--  we  -hMp.  but  we  are  not  (h-ad. 

We  .*»»•<•  iiihIo'I.   we  are   srouriivd.  we  are 
.siMi nd : 
We  I  i<M!,  li—  t!-<  to  wckoiue  the  triumph  tread 

Of  the  in  ^ile-w  Beauregard. 


The  author,  Edward  A.  Pollard, 
of  Virginia,  sends  us  a  copy  c^  a 
duodecimo  volume,  which  he  denom- 
inates the  Southern  Spi/^  and  which 
collects  topretltor  a  series  of  letters 
written  bv  him  at  various  times, 
anonymously,  on  the  Policy  and  In- 
auguration of  the  Lincoln  War.  The 
letters  are  very  interesting,  and  are 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Gen.  Scott,  Mr.  Sew- 
ard and  other  prominent  worthies  of 
that  school.  The  reputation  which 
Mr.  Pollard  acquired  by  his  work, 
the  '*  Black  Diamond,"  is  well  sus- 
tained in  the  present,  which  is  pub- 
lished bv  West  &  Johnston,  liich- 
mond,  Va. 

The  Southern  Metho<list  Book 
Concern,  Nashville,  have  issued  an 
iiiterestinjj  volume  on  slaverv,  bv 
the  Hon.  James  Williams,  recently 
United  States  Minister  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  entire  proceeds  of  the 
sale  are  contributed  to  the  sick  of 
the  Confederate  army.  The  book  is 
entitled, 

LfU.rson  Slnrrry  from  th*'  Oltt  W.trhl.  wilt- 
j  ten  during  the  can\a*is  for  the  Presidrnry  of 
j  the  United  Stato^  in  l>fi»»:  to  whirb  ar*-  iKldod 
'  a  letter  to  l<or>l  Hro^phani  on  the  John  Br</Wn 
i  raid,  and  a  brii'f  refoiviire  to  tin-  re<ult  of  the 
I'residential  fb-rtioii  and  it-*  c-onKe-iuonces.  by 
James  Williams,  late  Lniteil  i^tutes  Mini^ler  to 
1  Turkey.    Trice  §1.00. 
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